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EIS 5 HE ſacrifice of my Devo- 
RN EZ7=d (| tions in the Dedication of 
alk Wl theſe Labours L: excelles 
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TEA; ie Ps could Tafterwards have jufti- 
fied ſuch humuhations. But the Tenure of this 
work 1s a Tide-Royall, which no laps of time 
noralteration of language can reverſe. In the Ori- 
S1nall entitled to a King; ſo continued 1n the 
Tranſlation, and ſo inadire& hne deſcenis upon 
Your Highneſſe, as a part of aRoyall Patrimo- 
ny, which I durſt notalienate bya lower raſcripe- 
on. T he Author 18Sir Francs Bacon.,aname well 
knownin the European world; a learned inan,haps- 


pily the learned , that everlived, ſincethe decay 
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of the Graanand Romane Empires; whea learn- 

ng WaSat alugh pitch; and Which riſe and fell 
with thoſe Monarchies; for Sceptersand Sciences 
have the fame revolutions, the ſame periods. In 
the vaſt ſpaces of time between thoſe and theſe laſt 
Ages, Philoſophy hath bin, as1t werein a lumber, 

for many centuries of years. For after the: Chri- 
ſtan faith grew up, the moſt writers betook them. 
ſelves to Theolbgy , and ſome miſtaking the 
right linuts of Faith and Reaſon, fell fowle 
upon Ariftotle and other Philoſophers , as Pa- 
wrlarches of Ereſy , which were the Patrons of 
Reaſon. Somewhat awaked from this ſlumber 
{be was,by the Arabian writers, the Schoole-Do- 
Rors and Spanith Interpreters; made more active 
by the Chimique Pluloſophers,but never perfeQly 
recovered untill the dates of this Author, who is 
the firſt that everJoynd Rationall & Experimentall 
Philoſophy in a regular correſpondence ; which 
before waseither a ſubtlety of words, or a confuſi. 
on of matter. He after he had ſurvated all theR 
cords of Antiquity,after the yolumnes of men,be- 
took himſelfeto theſtudy of the volumne of the 
world; and having conquerd what ever books pol- 

ſeft, ſerupon the Kingdome of Nature, and carri- 


edthat wary very farre; and whuch Was more 
than 
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than choſe victories, himſelfe bang mortall; left: 
ſuch lawes behind hum,as may ſuffice co-ſybdue: 
the reſt,1f Princeseacourage men, and'men benot 
wanting tothemſelves. Thus attempt of tus was 
favour'dby the ſtarres of his Nativity. For .it was 
his felicity to vein the times' of two Great Pa-. 
trons of Learning, K. Ia mus Your Highneſſe 
Grandfather of blefled memory, and Your Royall 
Father now Raigaiag; andit was-thar glory that 
helivedintheir times; and will be'the ecernall ho- 
nour of this Nation, chat the Greateft Kings and 
the Greateſt Philoſopher met togither1n. one age; 
in one Jland. By the favour of his Prince; who. 
well knew the valew of Learning and: Learned 
men, he was raiſed tothe higheſt dignities in the 
Civile ſtate, aad by his own happie Gemws; to the 
higheſt degree in the ſtate of learting; which was 
the greater wonder of the two; being ſuch'incom- 
patible perteions, and divided, enough to fill up 
the ſphere of the greateſt abilities alive. Yet with 
great applauſe he ated both theſe high parts, of 
the greateſt Scholler and the greateſt States-man of 
histime : and ſoquit humſelfein both, as one and 
the ſame Perſon, 1n titleand merit, became Lord 
Keeper of the Great ſeale of England, and of the 
Great Seale of Nature both at once, which is a 
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myſtct:beyond the - comprehenſion of lus own 
canes; amb a miracle Tequires'a greatmeaſure of 
fuchan.Poſterity, to believe 1c. T his 18: the Au-: 
thor | here preſent: unto Nour Fhghnefſe, this his + 
worke, which by the poyerfull 1afluenceof Your 
favour.ſtall proſperandat may be,be quicknedto 
the regeneration of another Phoemx out of his; 
aſhes, troadorne your World: forit is only the be- 
nigneaſpect & irradiation of Princes;that inſpures! 
the Globe of learaing, and makes Arts,and ſciences 
grow:up and floriſh, Heaven bleſſe Your Hieb-. 
nefſe with bleſsngs;on the right hand andon the: 
left, and make You Heire of all the virtues of your, 
Royall Progemicors, that the Honour of Princes 
beguninthemymay be-conmurdin Your perſon, 
and thatafuture agemay be ſo bleſſed ia You, as 
the preſent 1s1n Your Royall Father, the Glory of 
Kings and their Admiration. 


YOUR HIGHNES'SE 


þ GiLBERkT WATS. 
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"— He intendid Aſs Len 
2A) Inftaucacignat Scienees, dtbe jar 
Þ Rifcatiog of; this Authox, , which 


YI 4s -4 preparation Het the-; "&. 0 
ell Mecca, Motives t4.this: reſolution, 

$34) wore diverſe, whereof. ſame aro very 

ISS |COMerning. : Apologetiques for 

"= iop>. © BANE Anthots. and and. ſuch enterpri- 

FN are intertained pith jealoufiet> 4s if. they threatued als 
innovation inthe ſlate of. Learnipe : . by TYeverfmng. the judge- 
_ wients of. Agriquitys andthe Placits of the Moderne 5 and by 
bringing in, a new Primum Mobile. intp.zbe JutelleFu-. 
all Globe of Sciences, tothe [i ubvarfios. of the Arts received. 
But + theſe are groundleſſe fears), fancied. by ſuch who 
either underitand not (he intention of | this attempt; ars engag P, 
in. a Profcllory way, ſ»ſþett their profit aud repuratien to be in 
danger, if ſuch defgues ſhouldtake offeft. Our Author pros 
teſts agaivſt ſuch darcing vanities, the railing of any new 
{e&, uponthe ruins of Auriquity; and every hare ended- 
"pours to _ the labours of Avgcient and Moderye writers, 
and 
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and ſo muſt he doe who defends him, if he underſtands the bu- 
fineſſe be goes about. The point is not, towching whats already 
done, nor of the abilities of the Agents; nor of _the capacity of 
their inſtruments whichcould not be undertake without emulous 
compariſons,both of Perſons Attions and Things:bwt the point ts 
' touching propagation & Advancergent of Knowledges;#be 
improvement and notthe conſervation only, of the Patrimony of 
our Anceſtors: and that by opening tothe underſtanding  dif- 
6; feremway, than hath bin known to former Ages; and clearing 
. thatglaſſezothe letting in of a more plentifull light. The waies 
and ends of theſe two knowledges ( I meane of what we have, and 
of what we may have) thu different; and the principles wpoxs 
. which they proceed ſo divers, both may confiſk without contradi- 
ions and confutations; or the invaſions upon their diſtinguiſht 
rights: &ſothe propagation of Knowledge,by the affiſtance, 
of the Father of Lights, may be purſued, with the reſervation 
ofthe honowr of Ancient and Moderne Authors, and the Arts in 
»ſe, which reſetting the end whereto they were inſtituted, Di- 
ſpuration;Redargution and the like,are very conducent,and in 
their way of perfettion highly exalted. And this tt the fir mo- 
tive of deliberating the publication of my Apologetique, the dif 
ficulty of the bufineſſe. ' Another is this. The times into which 
we are fallen, are learned Times, as ever were fince the Grecian 
Philoſophers, and; their ſeconds, the Arabian writers, which al. 
ſathrough the great advantages, of the experiments of later A- 
ges, and the direttions of Antiquity, in many particulars have 
out-gon their predeceſſors; ſo a1 he that dare adventure, as, ſome 
doe, to intrude unſtudied thoughts upon ſo learned an age as this 
neither reverences the age as be ought, norwiſely conſults his 
own reputation with Poſterity. \And as:the Times are learned, 
ſo (which toofrequently falls out) ſomewhat confidemt. Great 
wits, and which have fortified their conceptions by books and 
ſtudy, are ſtrongly prepoſſeſt with almoFÞ impregnable anticipa- 
tions; and not ſo cafily induced, as more inconcerned and diſen- 
gaged natures are, to know or unknop any thing , that either 
ſhould be farther inquired into, or ſhould be for gotten, And 
much within theſe two orbs our Apolog y moves , in diſcovery of 
igng- 
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Tenorance & of Error,of what we know not, and of what we ſhould 
not know, For certainly much knowledge remaines yet conceaÞ d, 
and theway to thu diſcovery is by forgeeing many unprofitable 
ſubtleties, and by a learn'd ignorance falling off from many dery 
fbeculations go the ſolid fimplicity of the Ancients. Were weto 
compoſe a *Panegyrique in praiſe of the perfettions of the learn« 
ing of our daies, which indeed merits (uch a ſacrifice , the la- 
bour wers but halfe what it is, for laudazory hymnes ſeldome 
; come ont of ſeaſon, they need no preparations and what might 
be wanting in the waight of (þcech, would be ſupplied by an 
aptitude to accept and believe. But inthe bufineſſe in handxthe 
mind of man, the principall ſubje& to be wrought upon, and 
her ſpeculations, both whichwe ſo admire, are ſo immur'd and 
blockt up with corrupt notions, either fromthe placits of Phile= 
* ſophers, the depraved lawes of Demonſtration; or from inherent 
' qualities inthe generall nature of man,or indiviquat? tempera» 
ture of particulars, that nathing can be done untill theſe be cone 
Vinced, at leaſh, ſubjefed to examination: which is another mo- 
tive that ſlaies me uponthe Land. Another Realon, (which i 
the laſt Iwilltroublethe Reader withall n thu. Time the mea- 
ſure of all our Afions, without whoſe aſiiſtance our beſt concep- 
tions are Abortives, bythe intercurrence of other engagements 
(which I might have difpenced withall, had I rightly under- 
ſtood the ſervile tenure of ſecular contratts ) hath ſurpr iz/d me. 
I conceive, which 1 pronounce with ſome paſſion, that 4 Schol- 
ler for bis ſtudies, had binthe maſter of hu own howres, but he- 
that trafiques with the world ſhall finde it otherwiſe. Time which 
Tpreſum'd Icould command, and ſtay as I doe my watch, hath 
commanded we. ' And theſe diverfions were ſeconded ( Hu- 
maneReader) by aſad Accident. It pleaſed Godin the beat 
of my attendance on this bufine(ſe, to take away, by one of the 
terror sof mortality, the Stone, my deare brother $* RicHarp 
Scor, ſervant to the moſt Eminent Lord the Lo. Deputy 
Generall of Ireland; beloved ef bis deare Lord tothe 
minute of life; honour dq with bu preſence to the farthest confines 
of mortality; and there,by bis Noble Piety» deliver d up,with as 
much ſolemnity, as a Kingdome could conferre, untothe' im- 
| -K] mortality 
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mortality of another world. This deadly ſhaft paſting through 
him, ſo wounded me, thas I my ſelfe wit arrived within few 
paces of the land of darkneſſe. Jn his ſlent Marble, the beſt 
part of that ſmall portion of joy Thadin the World; but all 
my hopes, are entombed. This penfive caſualty ſo took me off 
from books and bufineſſe, as for ſome months after, Icouldreliſh 
no choughts but what were mingled with the contemplations of 
mortality. Sic fugit interea fugit itrevocabile rempus. 
Theſe werethe impediments to my Apologetique; which (if 
what is done be accepted) ſhall be prefix dthe NOV. ORG. 
Fox of this Tranſlation this is the fir8I part (Reader) if it pleaſe 
thee, if it pleaſe thee not, the laſt. But before I take my leave, 
bere are ſome tacite objettions, which I would meet halfe way, 
and ſo weakentheir approaches, leſt they fall too heavy upon me. 
The firſt is, touching the Diviſion of the firſt book ints 
Chapters, contraryto the mind of the Amhor, and the intenti- 
on of the work. This exception may be thu ſatisfied, that pro- 
fitis to be preferred before artificial comtrivance, where both 
Cannot ſo conveniently be had, and td this end, diſcretion to be 
followed beforernule. Werethe Author ow aliye and his vaſt 
Defignes going on, this alteration had been ſomewhat bold: 
but the inimitable Architef now dead, having perfefted litde 
more then the outward Contts, a) it were» of bis magnificent In- 
ſtauration; and the whole ſumme of Stiences, and the ſtock of 
Arts in preſent poſſeſſion, not able to defray the charges of fini- 
fhing this Fabrique, Tthought fit, by compartitions and diſtri- 
butions into ſeveral roomes, to improve what we have, to our beſt 
advantage, ſ0 it might be done without prejudice tothe Authors 
procedure,and apt coberence, which J hope it is: Having reſþe(? 
herein rather to accommodation than decoration; for Houſes (4s 
our Author ſaies) are built tolive in and not tolook on, and 
therefore uſe to be preferred before utiformirty. Another 
Exception may be made againſt the draught of the Blatforme 
into Analyrique tables, which ſeems ſomewhat pedantique and 
againit that common rule Artis eſt diſsitulare Arterti. To 
this 7 anſwer thus. Order and dependance is as it nere, the ſoule 
of the World, of the Works of Natute and Art, ang that which 
EM! —- keeps 
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keeps them waited, withowt which all wenld fall aſunder and be- 
come like the fir ſs Chaos before the produttion of light. And of 
all Methods that ever were, at lea$t that ever came to our 
. dands, our Authors is tbe maſt naturall and moſt dependent. 
For Fruth, as it refletts on us, is a congruent conformity of the 
Tnelleti tothe Objett, and of the differem faculties thereof, to 
the difference of things: wherefore the trueS$E Partition if þu- 
mane learning,u that, which hath reference #0 humane facul- 
ties; whex the Intelle&uall Globe z and the Globe of the 
World, intermixetheir beams and irradiations in a dire line 
of projettion, to the Generation of Sciences. This our Amthor 
bath perform d to admiration, and in this gone beyond all Anti- 
quity, yes upon their grounds; wherein he can never be out- gone, 
unleſſe followed, by Poſterity. The Ancients indeed, were men 
of moſt profound fpeculations, but in the delivery of themſelves, 
ſomewhat invol'y'd, at appears by Plotinus, Proclus,Triſme- 
giſtus and others, and many of Platoes Schoole writ Dialogne- 
wiſe, which tu no dottrinal way. As for Ariſtotle, hi precepts 
touching method (if any ſuch book was written) they are pe- 
riſbt, ſaving where he ſcatters ſuch rules here and there , which 
ſhould have been filenced, and are not ſo well followed by him- 
ſelfe. And for the Methods of rhe Modernes , Ramus and o- 
thers, by the improvement of German writers, impair d, they 
knit the limmes of knowledge to ſoone, bave bedwarfed Sciences, 
and are becomean Art (az learned Hooker expreſſes it) 
which teaches the way of ſpeedy diſcourſe, and reſtrains 
the mind of man, that it may nor waxe oyer-wiſe. The 
Excellency therefore of our Authors Partitions, induced me to 
theſe delineations, fir thety uſe only, who have not the leaſure, 
or patience 10 obſerye it according to the merit, that bythu Ana- 
romy ,tbe junftures and arteries, atit were, of this great body 
might more viſibly appeare.” An other obje&ion is, touching 
the Allegations inthe Margin, contrary to the ſolemne cu- 
ftome of Auloulry, add the moſt of graver Authors. For this I 
had theſe reaſons. It pleaſed our Author, thoe hewas bimſelfe a 
itving fountain of knowledgezand had a wealthy ftock of bis own, 
getto taſs of ther waters, and to borrow from Antiquity, and to 
-K acknows 
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acknowledge ſuch borrowings, He thus nameing bis Authors, I 
thought fit to note them. And as he was a man of a moſt elevated 
phanfie and choice conceptions; ſo was he in the ſeletbion of | bis 
Authors, and the paſſages he pleas'd to make uſe of : andit is 
worththe labour to know with whom ſuch great wits uſe to con= 
verſe; to point tothe Mines where they digge their Ore, aud to 
the ſbadowes where they repoſe at noone. And as his ſeleftion of 
Authors was very choice, ſo was his application of their ſayings, 
very curiow, and in a ſtrain beyond the vulgar reach. Places 
ont of Sacred Scriptures are ſo explicated, (o applied, as you 
' mayſearch all the Commenters that are extant,andnot finde 
the like expoſitions,as you fhall finde in him. As for humane 
Authors he betters his borrowings from them, teaching the alle- 
gations out of them, a ſenſe above the meaning of him hat lent it- 
bim; and which he repaies toowith double -imtereft for what he = 
borrowed. Theſe confiderations invited meto Marginall Cita- 
tions. Theſe Reaſons ſet apart, T cannot approve this weake an 
bition, and doe, not without cenſureread Moderne Authors pro- 
Nlitute to bumane allegations, as if the Truth they deliver, were 
to betried by voices, or having loſt its primitive Innocencez 
4nu5t be cover dwith theſe fig -leaves; or as if the Authors thems- 
ſelves were afraid that it ſhould make an eſcape ont of their 
text, if it were not beſet in the Margin with Authorities as with 
awatch. The laſt exception is , touching the Prefaces,and 0- 
ther Introductions prefix'd this worke » that make the Gates 
and Entries (o wide, as they ſeem to invitethe Citty to run away. 
Thes 1 thus anſwer d. Jt muſt be remembred that this worke in 
the Defigne was very ſpacious, and n in the performance of what 
is doneſo ample, that when the ſecond and third Parts ſhall be 
added, as added they will bezthe Potches and Ingreſles, in the 
judgement of any good Architef$, are proportionable enough. 
And if our Authors rule hold, that every faire Fabrique ſhould 
haye three Courts, a greene (/ourt; a ſecond Court more gar- 
wiſbt. and athird to make a ſquare with the Front, then have 
you here this Epiſtle asthe mean Court, Indgements upon this 
Author living and deadzas the middle (ourt; and the Authors 
own excellent Preface #0 confront with the work it ſelfe. Now 
» : , - q I 
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[ ſhould, ſay ſomerbing tonching Tranſlation ; and as it ti 
mine. The very Aion is ſomewhat obnoxiow to cenſure, being 
of the nature of thiſe, the failing whereof may diſgrace more, 
thanthe carrying of it throwgh,credit the wndertaker. But, be. 
fides the conſcience of the deed done; for other ends I could not 
have, (the Author now dead, and alive mihi nec injuriis nec 
beneficiis notus) and that to be a Tranſlator is more than to 
be an Author, ſome ſuch at there be; and that it is no ſuch mean 
of fice,to bear alight before « Lord Chancellor of England: 
I /bould excuſe it, werethe example mine: ſo, writes learned Sa- 
vil, ſo, eloquent Sandys; ſo, Malvezz!'s Noble Interpreter, 
with whom conferred I am leſſe than a ſhadow: So, many able 
and eminent names of France and Italy, and other Nations; 
So the Ancients of former ages and of all Arguments. But if 
any be ſo ſolemne,ſo ſevere, and of ſuch primitive taſts, they 
canaway with no waters, which come not fromthe ſpring-head, 
nor endure to drink of Tiber, that paſſes through Thames; 
They may give over here, if they ſo pleaſe, and proceed no 
farther. This interpretationwas net meant for ſuch faſtidious 
palates, and yet, it may be, for as diſtinguiſhing as theirs are. 
Now if this very aftion be thua able r0.exception, much more 
muſt my performance _ ertainly books-by Tranſlation com- 
monly take wind inthe effufion; and for, Frength fall ſhort of their 
Originals; as reflexed beams are weaker than dirett: but then 
it muſt be underſtood of Originals, truly ſo. For if a Writer 
deliver himſelfe ont of his Native language, }J ſee not why a 
Tranſlator rendring himin it, may not come neare him: and in 
this caſe, the Author himſelfe is the Interpreter , being he 
tranſlates his own thoughts, which originally ſpeak bis mother 
tongue. Tetfor all this, Errors I Know there are, and ſome lap- 
ſes, which require a Counivence; and a Reader hath this ad- 
vantage,that be may ſtay upon one periodzas long 4s an Jnterpre- 
ter did on one page, befides his peculiar Genius to ſome ſtudied 
paſſages. Some Errors (paſſing but a traufient eye upon what is 
done) } ſee already, and could note them, but I would not wil- 
lingly gratify ſome kind of Readers ſo farre. They that are Tu- 
ditious and ingexious too (for F would have no Readers that 
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have not theſe two ingredients int their compoſitions, thoe ſome- 
times I name but one, which I wouldthen, ſhould be predomi- 
nant) will in their judgements find them , andin their mercy 
pardon them. As for Sophiſts aud Satyriſts, a degenerate 
Race of men, that fit upon the lives and learning of all that write, 
who reſolyd to doe nothing themſelves, may with more ſecurity 
cenſure others: and themtoo, who, as Learned D on deciphers 
them, forbid not bookes, but men; damning what ever 
ſuch a name, hath, or ſhall write: they are things below the 
merit of my indignation, objefts of Scorne, which a litle ſligh- 
red, and not inflamed by oppofition , or countenanced to a reply 
by confutation, will within awhile, of themſelves extinguiſh,and 
vaniſh: like ſome diſperſed roving winds, which without encoun- 
tre are difpirited and die. And it concernes me, Courteous Rea- 
wer,to put onſuch a confidence as this , for being I am likely to 
appeare in mine own perſons a) I doe now inthe Perſon of ano- 
ther, to be too tender-fronted were to invite injuries, and to pro- 
ftitute ſuch unſeaſonable mode$ty to abuſe. Hethat will to ſea, 
uſt look for ſome cloudy daies; and to be too ſcrupulous or 
Ceremonious touching Times or Perſons, #& the bane of bufi- 
neſſe and of all well-meant endeavonrs: according to that of So- 
lomon, Qui obſervat ventum non ſeminar, & qui conſide- 
zat Nubes, nunquam meter. We") 
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CONSECRATE TO THE 
MERITE OF THE 
INCOMPARABLE PHILOSOPHER 


S' FRANCIS BACON 


BY SOME OF. THE BEST-LEARND 
; OF THIS FJNST.ANT AGE. 


RAPPRA I chough [vers Jnquifitors of truth, and ſuch 
EAA NE 2 who, by their learned Labours , ſtand upon 
@ pub. Recordin the approv'd Archives of E- 

Ao ccrnity, may, inan humble diſtance, lay claim 
and ritle to that ſacred Prerogative -- Ego autem' ab homine 
Teitimonium non (apto, ipſa enim Opera que facto teſtantur 
de mez-- yet becauſe ſuch Great Authors,in their high flight, 
arc({oleſlerrd in the aire of unfrequented contemplations; 
& take ſuch unbeaten waies,as they become the weak won- 
der of common Capacities, accuſtom'd ropopulare opini- 
ons,and authoriz'd Errors : and in this admiring Igno- 
rance, the prejudicate objetts of Emulation, Envy, Jealou- 
ies, and ſuch like impotent paſsions: Jtſeemszin aſort,ne- 
ceſſary,thatthe way be clear'd before ſuch writers; and 
thatchey enter the Theatre, as well with the ſuffrage of 
voice » tOgaine upon the will, as with the ſtrength of Rga- 

ſin, to convince the VnderStanding. 


Wherefore, not ſo much tor the honorof this Author, 
A (thoe 
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(though that isinceaded roo) as forthe aid of ſome antici- 

ate Readers,not yet manu-miſled. from a ſervile beliefe, 
tothe liberty of their own judgements,(fuch ] mean, as 
areyet under the minority of an _——_ faich) ] rhoughe 
good to deliver this imperfe&t liſt of Deponents, which the 
precipirancy ofthis Edition, would not permit to fill up 
with ſome other Great Names,both of this Kingdome, and 
of forrain Nations. What is wanting here tothe accom- 
pliſhmenr of this Catalogue, Time , the Parent of Truth, 


thall Conſummarte. 


LE Sieux Maucaks Counfilor and ſecretary to the 
K. of France, inthe Epiſt. to his Tranſlacion of a Part of 
chis Work, gives our Author this Teſtimony. 
Among (t whom every one knows that * FRAnCis Ba- 
C O Ns by many degrees off, bolds the firſt rank,both for the vi- 
vacity of bu Spirit, eminency of hu Learning, Elegancy of þi 
ſtile. 7 have tudied with diligence all bir writings; and preſume 
I may doe a performance of ſome merit and acceptation, in pre- 
ſenting to my Countrey his Books of the ApyaNCENENT OF 
LEARNING» 4 Work hath not bin ſeen in our Laugwage. This 
& the Book which I haye cauſed to paſſe the Seas , not as the 
Gold of the Jndies, to cherifh vice, and corrupt our- Manners, 
but az aſoveraigne Plant of ſingular virtue, to cure the wounds, 
which ignorance and Pedamiſme have given humane ſci- 
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M* Peirre D'AnBors S*Deg La MacopeLaine In 
his juſt and elegant diſcourſe upon the life of our Awthor, 
delivers his cenſure thus. 

Tudgement and Memory never met in any man in that height 
and meaſure they met in bim, ſoazin ſhort time he became Ma- 
tter of al thoſe Knowledges which are learnt in Schooles. 

A page after; *But as be ever valewed bimſelfe , rather 
borne f*r other men, than himſelfe , now that he could not, for 
want of imployment, any longer endow the publique with hit 
Aetive perfections; he was defirow at leaſt to become profitable 

in 
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in a Contemplative way»by hu writings and by by books, mo- 
numents certainly meriting\to find entertainment in all the Li. 
braries of the world, and which deſerve to be ranged with the 
faire$t works of Antiquity. 

The ſame noble French-man in his Advertiſement to 
our Auctors Nat. Hiſtory thus expreſſes him. 

For this Naturall Hiſtory,where the quality of Metalls, 
the Nature of Elements, the Canſes of Generation, and Corrup- 
tion>the divers attons of Bodies one upon another , and ſuch 
like impreſiions, are diſcour(edwith ſuch life and light, that he 
may ſeom to have learn'd his knowledge even in the Schoole of 
the Firſt Man. And though herein he may bethought to have 
paſs d uponthe breaches of Ariſtotle, Pliny, and Cardan, yet 
notwithStanding hs borrowes notbing from them: as if he had 4 
defigne to make it appeare, that thoſe great men, have not ſo en- 
tirely poſſeſs themſetves of this ſubjeF, but that there remains 
muchto be diſcover d. For my part, thoe it be farre from my 
intention to rai{e the reputation of this Author upon the ruins 
of Antiquity; yet } think it may be avouched upon the grounds 
of reaſon, that in this preſent Argument heath ſome advantage 
of them: being that the moſt of the Ancients which have written 
of things Natural, have ſatisfied themſetyes in reporting things, 
as the information of others have given them" intelligence, and 
got confideringsthat oftentimes that which is deliver'd them for 
Hiſtory, 6 farre eſloign d from all yerity; they have choſen ra« 
ther, by reaſons to confirme the reſolutions of another, than to 

make an exa# enquiry and.diſcovery themſelves. But Mon* 
BACON not relying upon the meer word and credit of ſuch as 
went before him, will have Experience jzy#d with Reaſon; 
aud examines thereceiy'd principles of the Sthooles, by the ef- 
feftsof Nature, the fperulations of the Intelleuall Globe,by 
the operations of the Corporale-By thi means be hath found out 
fo many rare ſecrets, whereof be hath bequeathd wthe inventi« 
on; and made many axioms acknowletged for falſe,which hether- 
Philoſophers, and have bin held 
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Tos. Apamts Inhis Prefaceto the ReaLts PriLoso- 
PHLA, of thatexcellent Philoſopher CamPANELLA (who 
lives toenjoy thatFame , which many eminent for their 
learning, rarely poſleſle after death )ſpeaks his opinio thus. 

We erett noſett, eſtabliſh no Placits of Erefie, but endea- 
Vour to tranſcribe univerſale and ever-veritable Philoſophy out 
of the Ancient Originall ('opy if the world: not according to 'va- 
riable and difputable ſpeculations, but according to the Condu-: 
ture of ſenſe and irrefragable depoſitions of the ArchiteFt him- 

ſelfe, whoſe hand in works, diſſents not from his word in writing. 
And ifthe GREAT INSTAURATON of the deep-mineing Phi-. 
loſopher,F&a. Bacon Lo. VeruLam Chancellor of Eng-: 
land, awork of high expe&tation, and moſt worthy, as of (ſonfi-" 
deration, ſo of aſoiſtance, be brought to perfeFtion, it will per- 
chance appeare, that we purſue the ſame ends, ſeeing we tread 
the ſame foot-ſteps intraceing and as it were, hounding nature, 
by Sence and Experience, &c. 


S' Tos. MaTrews, InhisEpiſt. tothe Duke of Flo- 
rence prefixt his Italique Tranſlation of my Lo. Bacon's 
E//ates, amongſt other Elogies deciphers him thus. 

S* AuSTEN, aid of his illegitimate ſoune Horrori mihi erat 
illud ingenium, aud truly I have known a great number whom 
7 much valew, many whom J admire, but none who hath ſo aſþo- 
niſbt me, and as it were, raviſht my ſences, toſee ſomany and ſo 
great parts, which in other men were wont to be incompatiblez 
united, and that in an eminent degree in one ſole Perſon. I 
know not whether this truth will find eaſy beliefe, that 
there can be founda manbeyond the Alpes, of a moſt rea- 
dy wit, mot faithfull memory; moſt profound Indgement;, 
of a moſt rich and aft expreſſion, wuiverſall in all kinds of 
knowledge, at in part may be ſeen by that rare incomparable 
piece, the ADVANCEMENT Or. LEARNING, which future A- 
ges ſhall render in different languages: But bethe faith of other 
Nations what it will inthis point the matter Jreport is ſowell un= 
derſtood in England, that every mas knowes QF acknowledges 
as much, nay hath bin an eye aud eare witneſſs thererf; nor if I 
ſhould 
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ſhould expatiate upon thu ſubje# ſhould 7 be held a flatterer, 
but rather a ſuffragantoiruth, Cc. 


M*GeokGt Sanprs In his excellent Commentaries on 
his inimitable Tranſlation of the ſtately METamorrno- 
$15, rendred, inah equall felicity of expreſsion, tothe Eret- 
nall fires of that ſweet tongu d Roman, often cites the judge- 
ment of our Author, from whoſe ſentence he never ap- 

cals, but rarher adores as an Oracle; and in an ingenious 
acknowledgement of aſiſtance from him, thus delivers 
him to poſterity. 

Of Moderne writers } have receiv'd the greateſt light from 
Geraldus,Pontanus, Ficinus, Vives, Comes, Scaliger, Sa- 
binus, andthe CRowne of the later the Vzcount Or S* 
ALBANS; 4fiSted, tboe leſſe conſtantly, by other Authors, al- 
moſt of all Ages and Arguments. Having bin true to my firſt 
purpoſe, in making choice, for the moſt part, of thoſe interpreta- 
tions, which either bearethe ſtamp of Antiquity, or receive e- 
ftimation from the honor of the Author. 


Mazin MezseNNE An able man, but a declar'd ad- 
verlary to our Authors deſigne (whoſe Arguments I ſhall 
encountre in my Apologetique for the Inſtawr. of Sciences) 
in his Bookes ofthe Ver1TY OF Sciences againſt the 
Sceptiques and Pyrrhonians Lib.1. Cap. xvi. acknowledges 
thus much, which comming froman Adverfary is there- 
fore mote valid. 

VERUuLAN, ſcemsto have no other intention. in his New 
MerTHo s then to eſtabliſÞ the VextTY os Sciences, 
wherefore you muſt not anticipate,as grantedsthat he makes for 

908, or that he is of your opinion, he confeſſes we know litle, but 

he ſmbverts not the Auttherity of Senſe and of Reaſon; no,he la- 
bours to find out proper and proportionable iniruments, where- 
by to Condutt the liitderftanding to the knowledge of Nature 
and her efjefts. 
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The Authors Cenlure upon himlelte. | 

For in my judgement, it is a matter which concernes not only 
the © Benefit of others; but our own Reputation alſo, that no man 
imagine that we bave projetted in our minds ſome ſlight ſuper- 
ficiall notion of theſe Delignes; andthat they are of the nature 
of thoſe things, which we could Deſire, and which we accept only 
a good wiſhes. For they are ſuch as without queſtion,are with- 
in the power and poſtibility of men to compaſſe, wnleſſe they be 
wanting tothemſelves, and hereof, we for our parts, have cer- 
rain and evident demonſtration; tor we come not hether, as 
Augures, to meaſure Countries in our mind, for Divinati- 
on, but as Capraines, to invade them for a conqueſt. 


His anſwer to ſome Tacite ObjcQions. 

I doe foreſee that many of thoſe things wbichT ſhall regilter as 
DexFic 1eNnTswillincurre divers cenſures; at that ſome parts 
of thu enterprize were done long agoe,and are now extant; Os 
thers, that they taſt of curioſity &) promiſe no great fruit; O« 
thers, that they are imp"ſiible to be compaſſed by humane indu- 
fries. For the two firſt; let the particulars ſpeak for themſelves, 
For thelaſttouching impolsibilities, I determine thus. All 
thoſethings aret9 be held poſſible and performeable which may 
be accompliſht by ſome perſon, thoe not by every one; and which 
may be done bythe united labours of many, thoe not by any one 
apart, and which may be effetted in a ſucceſſion of Ages, thoe not 
in the ſame Age; and in briefe which may be finiſht by the care 
and charge of the pub. ,thoe not by the abilities and induſtry of 
private perſons. Tf for allthis there be.any, who would rather 
take to bimſelfe that of Solomon, Dicir Piger Leoeſt in via, 
thanthat of Virgil Poflunt quia pofle videntur --- it is e- 
nough for me, if' my labors may be eſtimed as votes yet the bet- | 
ter ſort of wiſbes: for as it'askes ſome knowledge to de- 
mand a Queſtion not impertinent;ſo it requires ſome un- 
derſtanding, to make a with norablurd. Proem.lib.2: 
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Vice-Comitis S12 ALBANI 


POST EDITAM AB EO 


INSTAUuR. M Aa 6G: 


PASP® TUisifte tandem? non enim Tulty ambulat 
\(e29) Snidlans Neſcis Jenare? audies, 
TESS9 Dux Notionum, veritatis Pomifex:, 
Fnduttionis Dominusz 4& V erulamii, 

Rerum Magiſter unicw, at non Artium: 
Profunditatis Pinw, ath, Elegantie: 
Nature Aruſpex intimus: Phil:ſophie 
Ararium. Sequeſter Expertentie, 
Speculationiſq,: Aquitatis Signifer: 
Scientiarum (ub pupflari Stat, 

Degentium olim Emantpator : luminis 
Promuw: Fugator Jdolums, at, Nubium: 
Collega Solis: 2u4drgC Certitudinis: 
Sophiſmatum Maſtis :-Brutur Literarius » 
Authoritatis exuens Tyrannidem: 

Rationis & ſenſu tupendu Arbiter: 
Repumicator Mentis: Atlas Phyfeus 
Alcide ſuccumt ente STAGIRITICO; 
(olumba Noe, que in vetuſtis Artibus 
Nullum locum,requiemve Cernens, preſtitit 
Ad ſeſuamy, Matris Arcamregreds. 
Subtilitatis terebra; Temporis nepos 

Ex veritate matre : Mellis Alveus: 
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Mundig, & Animarum, ſacerdos unicw. 
Securis Errorum : ing, Natalibus 
Granum finapts, acre aliis, Creſcens fibi. 
O me prope Laſſum, Tuvate Poſteri. 
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INCOMPARABILIS 


FRAN CISCI 
DE VERVLAMIO; &. 


F NCLYTA Academia CantQh riots; 
J cujus feliciras fuir , viroad ſalurem ſcien- 
tiarum #4to z primas {apientix mammas 
2g Prebere ac Philoſophtm, polk occaſutn 
<Y Grzciz, maximum , orbi dare: ſuper fu- 
 nus Alumni fui Lacrymas effudir, doctas 
ac - ont mzſtitias. Ex hoc integro Muſarum fonte, 
modica hzc ſed facunda fluenca,collegit imterpres;ur quod, 
viventi, {eculum dederar decus, glifcente adhuc invidia; & 
morienti dediſle conſtarets ceſſafte nunc adulatione Reli- 
quaſuinominis zternitati con{ecranda, continuata fecu- 
lorum ſerie ad ultimas uſq; mundi favillas » repender po- 
ſteriras: Quis ſupremam ſuis laudibus manum imponet, 
novit tantum, Fandator ille, at fimul everſor Seculornm. 
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Dbuc ſt perbis inſ, olente purpur 7 
Feretrt raping Inclytos in tot viros 
Sterile Tribunal? cilicio dicas diems 

Saccums, totam facito luxuriem fori. 

A Themide libra necgeratur penſilss, 

Sed urna, pregravis urna erulamii. 

Expendat.Ebeu! Ephoru baud lanc? premit, 

Sed Areopagus, nec minor tantus ſophos, * 


Qua Porticus bracchata Namveſter,(cholz; bs e 


Gemilcit axis, tanta dum moles ruir, 
Orbis ſoluta cardo lirrerariz, 

"Ubi ſtudio coluit togam Q& trabeam parti. 
Qualu per umbras Ditis Euridice vagans 
Palpare geStiit Orpheum, quali Orpheus, 
Salientetandem (vix priw crifpa) Styge, 
Alite fibrat lyr«titillavit manu, 

Talis plicata Philologan enigmatil 
Petiit © Baconum vindicem, tali manu 
Lafatacriftar»xtulit Philoſophia: 
Humig, ſocct reptitantem Comicss 

Non proprio Ardelionibu melimine 
Sarfit,ſed Inſtauravit. Hinc politius 
Surgit cothurnocelfiore, &) Organo 
Stagirita virbiw reviviſcit Novo. 

+ Calpen (uperbo Abylamg, vincit remige 
Phebi Columbus,artibut novis,Novum 
Daturuw Orbem; promovet conamina 
Tuvenilis ardor, uſq, ad invidiamtrucem 
Fati minacis. Quis Senex vel Hannibal, 
Oculi ſuperſtitis timens caliginem, 

Signis Suburram ventilat vietricibus? 
Quis Milo inultus quercubus bilem movet; 
Seneftatauro gibbacum gravior premit? 
Dum noſter Heros traderet ſcientias 
Mternitati, prorſu expeditior 

Sui ſepulchri comperitur artifex. 

Placic.a viderur Ecſtafis fpeculatioz 
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Qua mens tweri volucrs Jaeas boni 
Jnlatteos properat Olympi tramites. 

Hu immoratur ſedibus Domeſtica, 

Peregrina proprits, Redit. Toculariter 
Fugax; vagatw rurſi, &) rurſu red. 
Furtiva tandem ſerio, ſe ſubtrabit 

Totam, gementi, marbido cadaveri 

Sic deſweſcit anima, fic jubet mori. 

Agite lugubres Muſe, & 4 Libani jugit 
Cumulate thura. Sydu in pyram illiu 
Scintillet omne; ſcehu fit accendirogum 
Regum Prometheo culinari foco. 

Et fi qua forte ludat in cineres ſacros 
Aura petulantior, fugamg, ſnadeat, 
Tunc flete; lachrymis in amplexuw ruent 

' Globuliſequaces. Denyo fundamine 
Ergaſtuli everſo radicitus twi 
Evehere fzlix anima, Tacobum pa, 
Oſtende, & illuc civicamfidem ſequi... 
E Tripode juris, difkites ovacula 
Themidos alumnis. Sic (Beati c@lites) 
Aſtrza priſtinofruatur vinitice \. 
Vel cum Bacono rurſus Aftrzam dare. 
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"Udax exemplum quo Mens bumana feratur, 
Et $4cli vindex ingentoſe tui, 
Dum ſenio macrasrecoquis feliciter artess- . 
Subtrahis & priſcoliberacolla jugo; 
| Quodeflenda modo veniunt tua funeral quales 
Expoſcunt lacrymat, quid fibi fata volumt? - - 
An timuit Natura paretts ne nuda jacerer, 
Detraxit veStem dum tuadextra- ſacram? 
Jgnorth, oculis rerun patuere Receſſn, 
Fugitt & afpeftunm Rimula nulla twwm? 
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An vero, Antiquu olim data Sponſa Maritt, 
Conjugu amplexum reſpuit illa novi? 

Jn tandem damnoſa piis ath, imvida ceptts, 
Corripuit vite fila (trahenda) tue? 

Sic ultra vitreum Siculus ne pergeret orbem 
Privati cecidit militis enſe Sencx. 

T4, tuos manes ideo (Francilce) tuliſti, 
Ne, nontentandum,perficeretur opw. 


0 "Unt qui defuntti vivant in marmore, UW 4yumn 
Annofis credant poſtibru omne ſuum: 


re micant ality aut fulvo fpeftantur in auro, 


Et, dum ſe ludunt, Iudere fata putant. 
Altera pars hominum, numerosa prole ſuper ſtes, 
.Cum Niobe magnos temnit iniqua Deos. 
At tuacelatis beret nec Fama(jolumnis, 
Nec tummwlo legitwr, Siſte viator iter: 
Si qua Patrem proles referat,non corporis illa et, 
Sed quaſi de cerebronata Minerva Jovis. 
Primatibi virtus monumenta perenniapreſbat; 
- Altera, nec citins corruitura, Libri: 
Tertia Nobilitas, ducant jamfata triumphos, 
Que (Franciſce) ti nil nifi corpus habent. 
Uirad, pars melior, Mens & boua Fama ſnperſunt, 
Non tanti ut yedimas vile cadaver habes. 


T. Vincent. T. C. 


= 


Ulſzfundite nun aqua perennss 
In Threnos, Lacrymaſg,, Apollo fundat 
Quar vel Caſtalium tenet Fluentum: 
Nam Letho ne, convenire tanto | 
Poſsint nenia parva, nec coronent © ** 
Immenſah4c modice fepulchra guts: © 
Nervw mgenii, Medulla ſuade-; 
Dicendig, T agus, reconditarum \.: 
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Et gemmapretio/a Literarum 
Fatis concidit » (þheutrium Sororum 
Dura ſtamina) Nobilss Baconus. 
O quam te memorem Bacone ſumme 
Noſtrocarmine! Q& illa glorioſa 
Cunttorum monumenta ſeculorym, 
Excuſa ingeniotuo, &) Minerva! 
Quam dottis,elegantibus, profundry, 
Inſtauratio Magna, plena rebus! 
Quanto luminetineas Sopborum 
Diſpellit veterum tenebricoſas 

Ex chav procreans novam ooglur: 
Sicipſe Dew inditum (+ pulchro 
Corpus reſtituet manu potenti: 
Ergonon morers (Bacone) namte 
A morte, & tenebris,& aſepulchro, 
Inſtauratio Magna Pindicabrt. 


R.C.I. GC. | : 
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P I Arcite; DF + amat facunda filentialu@w, 
Poſt quamobiit ſolw dicere qui porwit: 
Dicere, que ſtupeat Prorerum generoſacorouas 

Nexad, follicitis ſolvere Juravas 

V aſt um opus. At noſtras etiam Vervlatmins artes 
INSTAURAT P#teres, condit o tlle n5vas. 

Non qua majores: Penitos erg ille reveſſus 
NATURZ, audaci provoeat ingenio\. "+ 

Aſt Ea, liſte oradum, {criſq; neporibus, (inguit,) : 
Linque quad'iftiventumſzcla miviorajuvet.” 

Sit ſatis, his ſeſe quod nobilitara Javentiss* ' 
JaRtent ingents termpora? noſtra tug. 3 | 

Eftaliquid, quo mox verttars ſuperbies zras;”” 
ER, ſoli norm quod decet eſſe mihi:. 1 

Sittualaus, pulchtss Cotpiis diixifſe per artuss . 
—__ cui nemo reddere'membraqueat> / 
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Sic opus artificem infetum commendar Apeltem, 
Cum pingit reliquamnulla manus Venerem. 
Dixit, & indulgens c4co Natura fwrori, 
Preſecuit vite Filum Operiſq, fimul. 
At Tus qui pendentem audes detexere telam, 
Solus quem condant hec monumenta ſcies. 


H. T. Coll. Trin.Socius. 
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D Tm moriens tantamnoſtrix Verulamius Heros 
TriStitiam Mulls, luminag, uda facit: 
C:redimu heu nullum fieri po$t fata beatum, 
Credimus &) Samium defipwiſſe ſenem, 
Scilicet hic miſeris, felix nequit eſſe, Camenisz 
Nec ſe quam Mulas plus amat iſte ſuas. 
At luftantem animanm Clotho imperioſacotgit 
Adcelum jnvitos traxit ina$tra pedes. 
Ergone Phatbeias jacuiſſe- putabimus artes? 
Atg, herbas Clariinil valuiſſe Dei? 
Pho idem potwit, nec virtu abfuit berbis, 
Hunc artem at, illas vim retinere putes: 
At Phaebum (#t metnit ne Rex foret iſte Camenis ) 
Rivali medicamcredenegaſſe manwn. 
Hinc dolor e$t,quod cuyy Phatbo Verulamius Heros 
Major eratreliquisyhþac foret arte minor. 
Vas tamen 0, tantum Manes ath Umbray Camexnz, 
Et pens inferui pdliida turba Joviss 
Si fpiratis adhuc, & non Iufiſtis ocellos, 
Sed neg, poſh illuns vosſupereſſepmem: | 
Si vos ergo aliquis de morte reduxerit Orphets, 
Titagg non aciem fallit imago meam: 
Diſcite nunc gemitu,UW& lamontabile carmen, 
Ex oculis veſtris lackyma multa fluat. 
En quam multa fluit?.veras ag noſco Cameznas 
 Erlacrymary Helicon wx [atis www crit, 
Deucalionzis & qui non mer/u in #ndis | 
: a Pernaſſus 
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Pernallus (mirum eſt) hiſce latebit aquis. 

Scilicet hic periit, per quem vos vivitts, 17 qui 
Multa Pierias nutriit arte Deas. 

Vidit ut hic artes nulla radice retentas, 
Languere ut [ummo ſemina ſparſa ſolo, 

Creſcere Pegaleas docuitsyelut Haſta Quirini 
Crevtt et exiguo tempore Laurus erat. 

ErgoHeliconiadas docuit cum creſcere divass 
Diminuent huju ſecula nulla decw. 

Nec ferreulteriu genterofi peftoris «ſtu 
(,ontemptum poticit, Diva Minervaztuum, 

Reſtituit calamus ſolitum divinuhonorem, 
Diſpulit & nubes alter Apollo twas. 


Diſpulit  tenebras ſed quas obfuſea vetuſtas, 
Temporis & priſci lippaſenet4aulit; 
Atq; alias mabodos ſacrtum inſt auravit acumen, 
Gnolsiaq; eripuit, ſed ſua fila dedit. 
Sctlicet antiquo ſapientum Vitlgw in 4v0 
Tam claras oculss uop habuiſſe liquet; 
Hi velut E00 (urgens de littore Phoebus, 
- Hic velut in media fulget Apollo die: 
Hi veluti Typhistentarunt 4quora primum, 
At vix deſeruit littoYa prima ratis, 
Pleiadas hic Hyadaſq; atq; omnia ſydera noſcenss 
Syrtes atq; tuos, tmproba Sylla; canes,  - 
Scit quod vitandum eſt, quo dirigat #quore navems 
Certitss & curſum nautica mouſtrat ac: 
Tnfantes illi Muſas, hic gignit adulta, 
Mortales illi, gightt at ite Deas. | INE 
Palmam ideo reliquis Nana Fnltadtatio libre © 
Ab$ulit, & cetfwnt Yqwdlida wir 4 ſophi.”* « 
Et veſtita novo Pallag modo prodit amittts, © 
Anguts depoſitis ut nitet exuylis.” © © 
Sic Phoenix cineres fbe# at modo nat paternoss 
Aſonis O reditt prima juventa [enis: 
Tnſtaurata ſuos & fie Verulamia'muros 
wth: © 2 
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| Jabats & antiquum ſperat ab inde degw. 


Sed quanta efjulgent plus quam mortalis ocelli 
Lumina, dum regni myſtica ſacra canat? 

Dum fic nature leges, arcanag, Regum, 
Tanquan a ſecretts eſſet utriſque » canat: 

Dum canat Henricum) qui Rex, idemdg Sacer dos, 
Connubio Stabili junxit utramg, Roſam. 


Atqui hac ſunt noſtris lounge majora Camenis, 
Non bec infelix Granta,ſed Aula ſciat- 

Sed cum Granta labris admoverit uberatantt 
Tus habet in laudes (maxime Alumae ) twas. 

Tui habet, ut meſtos lacr ymts extingueret igness 
Poſſet ut e medio diripuiſſe rogo. 

At noſtra tibi nu[la ferant encomia Muſzs 
Ipſe cant, laudes Q& canis inde tas. 

Nos tamen Q& laudes, qua poſſumu arte, canemus 
Si tamen ars defit, law erit iſte dolor. 


Tho. Randolph.T.C. 


— 


Ic cadit Aonii rariſiima Gloria cetuis? 
Et placet Aoniis credere ſemen agris? 
Frangantur Calami, diſrumpantwr libelli, 
Hoc poſſint tetrice fp modo jure Dex. 
Hew que lingua filet, qu4 jam facundia ceſſats 
Quo fugit ingenii Neftar &@ Eſcatu? 
Quomodo Muſarum nobis contingit Alumis 
Ut caderet uoftiri preſes Apollo chori? 
S1 nil cura, fides, labor, aut vigilantia pofſins, 
Sig, feret rapidas, de tribu una, mania, 
(Cur nos multa brevi nobis proponimu 4y0? 
Cur putriexcutimw ſeriiaſauha tet 
Scilicet ut dignos aliorum a Morte labores | 
Dum rapimus, nos Mors in ſua jurd trabat.. 
| \ 


| Quid 
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wid tamen incaſſum nil proficientia fundo 
Terba? quis optabit te reticente, loqui? 

Nemotuam ſþargat violis fragrantibus urnam, 
Nectibi Pyramidum mole ſepulchra locet; 

Nam tua conſervant operoſa volumina famam) 
Hoc ſatis, hac prohibent te monumenta mori. 


Williams, 


Rdineſequeretur deſcriptio Tumuli VeruLamiani, 

monumentumNobikſ[.Mur 1s11,in honorem domini 
ſui conſtrutum,; quapietate, & dignitatem Patroni ſui, 
quem (quod rari faciunt,etiam poſt cineres Coluit)conſu- 
Juit; Patriz ſuz opprobrium diluit, fibi nomen condidit, 
Buſta hxc nondum inviſic Interpres, ſed inviſurus: Interim 
Le&tor tua cura Commoda,& abi in rem tuany. 


(reſcit occulto velut Arbor vo 
Fama Bacon. -——— 
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CANTABRIGIENSL. 6. 


2203 Ebita Filii qualia poſ- 
D ſum perſolvo; quod 


vero d facio , idem 8 vos hortor, 
SAuoz zur Is Scizsn- 
r14aktM ſtrenys incumbatis? 


&in Animi modeſtia libertatem 


tum a veteribus concreditum in 


ſudario reponatis, Aﬀutit pro- 
a— 


INCLYTE 
ACADEMIZ® 


OXONIENSI. S 


Vm Armuz Marx! 


mexinclytz Acaps- 


mIz CantasriGilensr Scrip- 
ſerim , deeſſem ſane officio, fi 


ſimile Amoris pignus ſorori c- 


-jus non deferrem. Sicut autern 


cos hortatus ſum, ita 8 vos hor» 


tor ut Scregnriarum AuG- 


exTIS ſtrenus incumbatis, 8 
veterum 


cul-dubid & affulſerit Diwj- || veterum labores,neq; nihil, neq; 
nj Luminis Gratia, fi humili. omnia efle putetis; ſed vires 6ti- 
at2 & ſubmiſl3 R n x x6 10- || ampfoprias modeſte perpenden- 
NI Px110502u 14 Cla-| | tes, ſubindetamen cxperiamini, 
vibus ſenſjs legitime 8 dex-| | omnia cedent quam optime ; fi 
trgutamihi: & amoto omni con- Arma non alii in alios vertatis 
tradiQtonis ſtudio, Quiſq; cum ſed junQis copiis in Naturi rerii 
alio, ac fi ipſe ſecum diſpu- | | impreſhions faciatis,ſufficit quip- 
tet, Yolete, 


—— 
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AND THVS CONCLVDED 


WITH HIMSELFE; THE P U B- 
LICATION W HEREOF HE 


CONCEIV*D DID CONCERNE 
THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE AGE, 


d&AE =ixG 1t was manifeſtly known 
KICD- I unto H1m , that humane under- 
®'Y ſtaading creates it ſelfe much 
J9$ trouble; nor makes an aptand ſober 
F ”A uleof C uch Aides, as are within the 
mad of Man; from whence infinite 1gno- 
rance of Things;and from the 1 12norance of T hings, 
1naumerous diſadvantages, his opinion Was, that 
withall ourinduſtry we ſhould endeavour, it ha 
pily that lame COMMERCE OF THE 
MIND AND OF THINGS (than 
which a greater bleſsing can hardly be found on 
Earth, certainly of earthly Felicities, ) might by a- 
ny means be_ entirely reſtored, at leaſt broupht to 
termes of neerer correſpondence. But that Errors, 
which have prevailed, and, prevaile would for ever, 
oneafter another, (if the mind were]eft free to 1t. ſelf) 
ſhouldredtify themſelves, eitherby theumbred pow- | 


aa | er 
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er of the underſtanding, or by the aides and aſsiſtan- 
ces of Logick, there wasno hope arall; becauſe that 
the Primitive Notions of Things, which the mind 
with a too facile and ſupine attractive faculty re- 
celves 1; treaſures up and accumulates, from 
whichall the reſt are derived; are unſound, confu- 
ſed,andraſhly abſtracted from things. The ike luxu- 
riant vanity and 1nconſtancy there 1s 1n the ſecond 
and ſequent Notions; whence 1t comes to paſle,chat 
all that human Reaſon which weemploy, as touch- 
ing the Inquiſition of Things, 1s not well digeſted 
and built; but Iike ſome magmficent Pile without 
foundation. For whileſt men admire and celebrate 
the counterfett forces of the mind; hir true powers 
which mightberaiſed (were night directions adm: 
niſtred,. and ſhe taught to become obſequious to 
things, and not 1mpotenely to inſult over them) 
they paſs byand looſe. Thus one Way remaineth that 
the buſineſse be wholly reatempted with better pre- 
parations; & thatthere be throughout, AN(, IN- 
ST?AURATION, OF SCIENCES AND 
eARTS, andofall Human Learning raisd from 
ſoltd foundations. And this though 1t may ſeeme 


1na ſortan1nfinitenterprize, andabove mortall ab1- 


Ities, yet the ſame will be found more ſound and ad- 
viſed, than thoſe performances which hetherto 
have bin atchieved: for in this there 1s ſome 1{sue: 
but1n theendeavoursnow undertaken abour Scien- 
ces,a perpetuall wheehng, Agitation and Circle. Net- 
therishe 1gnorant how unfrequented this Expert- 

ence 
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ence 1s, how difficile and incredible to perſwade a be- 
hefe, yet he thought not to deſert the defigne, nor 
himſelfe, but to try and ſet upon the way, which a- 
lone1s perv1ous and penetrable tothe mind of Man. 
For1t1s better to give a begianing to athing which 
may once cometoan end, than withan eternall con- 
tention & ſtudie to beenwrapt1n thoſe mazes which 
are endleſte. And the waies of Contemplanon for 
moſt part reſemble thoſe celebrated wates of Action; 
the one;at the firiteatrance hard aad difficult,ends1n 
an open plain; the ocherart firit fight ready and eaſy, 
leads into by-watesand downfalls: And being he was 
uncertain When ſuch confideracions ſhould hereaf- 
ter come 1nto any mans mind, induced eſpecially 
from this argument, that there hathnone hetherto 
appear'd, who hath applied his mind to ſuch cogita- 
tions, he reſolv'd to publiih,ſeperatly,the Firſt parts 
as they could be perfected. Neither is this an ambit1- 
ous bur ſollicitous feftination; that 1f in the mean 
ſpace he ſhould depart this moreall ſtation; there 
might yet remain a defignationand deſtination of the 
thing he comprehended in his mind; and withall 
ſome Demonſtration of hus ſincere and propenſeaf- 
fection to promote the good of Mankind. Truly he 
eftimed other ambition whatſoever, inferior to the 
buſinefle he had 1n hand: For either the matter 1n 
conſultation, and thus farre proſequuted, isnothing; 
or ſo much as the conſcience of the meritit ſelfe, 
oughtto give him contentment without ſeeking 
a recompence from abroad. 
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Of the STatE os LEARNING), that it is not PRosPe- 
ROusz nor greatly ADVANCED; and that a farre different 
way, than hath bin known to former Ages,mult be 0- 
pened, to mans underſtanding ; and other Aides 
procured; that the Mind may praQtife her 
owne power upon the 
nature of things. 


ge,©0® 25 T ſeemes tome, that men neither un- 
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1 derſtand the Eſtate they Palefe nor 
SY, their Abilities to purchaſe. but of the one 
*N 29 to preſume more ,of the other, leſſe,than 
AO KS indeed they ſhould. So it comes to paſſe, 
that over-prizing the Arts received, they make no far- 
ther Inquiry; or undervaluing themſelues, more than 
in equity they ought, they expend their Abilities upon 
matters of ſlight conſequence, never once making expe- 
riment of thoſe things which conduce tothe ſumme of 
the buſmeſſe . Wherefore, Sciences alſo have, as it 
were, ther Fatall Columnes; being men are not exct- 
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ted, either out of Deſire, or Hope, to penetrate farther. 
| And ſeeing the. Opunion of Wealth 15-0ne- of the 
chief cauſes of want, and that out of a confidence of 
what we poſſeſſe in preſent, true aſfiſtances are deſpiſed 
for thefuture, it is expedient, nay altogether neceſſary, 
that the exceſſive Reverence and «Admiration con- 
cetved > of thoſe Sciences, which hetherto-have bin 
found ont, ſhould in the Front and Entrance of this 
work , (and that roundly and undiſſemblingly) by ſome 
wholſome premonition,be taken off, leſt their (pie and 
Pility be too much Magnified and-(elebrated. For 
he that ſurvaies with diligence all the variety of Books, 
wherein Arts and Sciences triumph, ſhall every where 
finde infinite repetitions of the ſame matter, for mainer 
of Delivery drverſe, but for Invention ſtale and preoc- 
cupate; ſo as what at firſt view ſeemd numerous, after 
examination taken, are found much abated. F «A's 
for Profit / may confidently avouch it, that the wiſ. 
dome we have extratted, chiefly from the Grecans, 
ſeems tobe a Child-hood of Knowledge, and topartici- 
pate that which is proper to children, namely, thatit 1s 
aptfor talk; but 1mpotentand 1mmature for propa- 
gation: for it is of Controverſies rank and fertile, but 
of works barren and fruitleſſe. So that the Fable and 
fiion of Scylla, ſeemes to be a lively Image of the ſtate 
of Learning, as now it is, which for the upper parts 
had the face and countenance of a comely Virgin, but 
was from the wombe downward circled, and emprapt 
with barking Monſters, So the Sciences wherein we 
are trained up, contaim in them certain CGeneralities 


ſpect- 
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ſpecious and plauſible, but when you deſcend unto par- 
ticulars, as tothe Parts of Generation, expetting ſolid 
effe4s , and ſubſtantiall operations, then Contentions 
and Barking Altercations ariſe , wherem they cloſe, 
and which ſupply the place of a fruitfull wombe_. 
6 Aeain,if theſe kinds of Sciences werenot altogether 
ameere m_ T hing, me thinkes it ſhould not have 
falne out, which now for many Ages hath continued, 
that they ſhould thus flandat a ſtay, in a manner im- 
moveable in their firſt Footings, without any Avg- 
mentation worthy the Race of Mankind, inſuch a dull 
Tmproficience,that not only Aſſertion remaines Aſſerti- 
on, but Queſtion reſts ſtill Queſtion, which by Diſputes 
15 not determined, but fixt and cheriſht: and all T radi- 
tion and Succeſaon of as ie delivered from hand 
to hand, pun and exhibits the Perſons of Teacher 
and Scholar, not of Inventor or of one ſhould adde_ 
ſomething of note to what ts invented. F But in 
Arts Mechanicall we ſee the contrary hath come to 
paſſe, which as if they were inſpired by the witall breath 
and prolifique influence of a thriving Aire,are daily 
Propagated and Perfected; and which m their firſt 
Autors appeared, for the moſt part rude and even bur.- 
thenſome and Formeleſſe , have afterward acquird 
new-refind virtues and a certain apt Propriety and uſe- 
full Accommodation, fo infinitely fruitfull;that ſooner 
may mens ſtudies and defires langmſh, and change, 
than theſe Sciences artve at their full heipht and pere 
feftion, $F Contrarrwiſe Pluloſophy, and Scieri- 
ces [ntelle&uall, ike Statues are ador'd and _— 

ted, 
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ted, but nothing Advanc't;, nay commonly of moſt vVi- 
or in their firſt Autor, and by Time Degenerate and 

, HG embaſed. For fmce the time men became de- 
voted and, as Pedary Senators, reftened over to the 
Placits and Defmittons of one, they doe not adde any 
Amplitude to Sciences, but are wholly taken up in a 
ſeruile duty of Polithingor Prote&ting certam Au- 
tors. FS Andletnomanbere alleage, that Sciences 
growing up by degrees, have at length arrived to a juſt 
period or perfett Stature,and ſo (as having filled up the 
Juf ſpaces of Augmentation) have ſetled and fixt 
them ſelves in the workes of ſome few Autors; and now 
that nothing more accompliſht can be found out, there 
remaines no more to doe, but that the Sciences already 
extant be improved, and adorned. Fndeed it could be 
w:/ht that the tate of Learning were thus proſpe- 
rous; but the very truth i, theſe mancipations and ſer- 
wile reſignations of Sciences, tr nothing elſe but & pec- 
cant humor, bred out of adareing luft and confidence in 
ſome few, and a languſhing floth and Pufullanimity in 
the reſt. Forwhen Sciences (for ſome_parts it may 
be) have bin tilled and laboured with diligence, then 
perchance hath there riſen up ſome bold-undertaking 
-3»it, for Compendious brevity of Method populare,and 
plauſible, who in ſhew hath conſtituted a Science , but 
indeed depraved the Labours of the Ancients: Yet 
theſe Abridgements finde atceptation with Poſterity, 
for the expedite uſe of ſuch a work, and to ayoid the 
trouble and impatience of a new Inquiry. F Andif 
any ſtand upon Conſentnow 1nveterate,as the Fudge- 
ment 
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ment , and f of T ime, lct tim know be builds upon a 
very deceruable and infirme Foundation. Nor 1s1t, for 
moſt part, /o revealed unto us, what in Arts and Scien- 
ces ath bin diſcovered and brought to light in arverſe 
ages, and different Regions of the world, much eſſe 
what hath bin experimented, and ſeriouſly laboured by 
particular Perſons in private, For neither the Birthes, 
nor the Abortions of Time have bin Regiſtred; 
F Norwu Conſentit [elf , nor the long continuation 
thereof,with ſuch reverence be adored, for however there 
may be many kinder of States in Civile Government; 
yetthe State of Sciences 1s but one,” wich alwates 
was,and ſo'will continue, Populare;and'with the People 
the Diſcapl mes moſt in requeſt are ther .P ugnaclous 
and Polemicall; or Spectousund Frivolous; name- 


ly ſuch az ettber \[laqueate or allure the AﬀentiJhere- 


fore without qu-ſtion,the greateſt wits4n every age have 


bin over-borne,@* ma ſort tyranntged over,whilft men 
of Capacity and Comprehenſion. about"the vulgare, yet 
— ng thctr own (Credit and Reputation, have ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the over-ſwaymsy: Tudgement of 
Time and Mulatude. Thercforerf-m any Time or 
Place, more profound ( jontemplations have perchance 
emerged and revealed themſe toes, they hare bin forth- 
with toſt)and extinguiſht by the Windes and Tempeſts 
of Populare opinions: ſo that T1mehkea River car- 
ries down to us that whichis ght and blowea up; 
but ſinksand drownesthat which 1s waightyandſo- 
lid. $ AN(oy the very ſame Autors, who baveuſurpt 
a kind of DiQtature in Sciences, and with ſuch confi- 
| b b dence 
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dence paſt cenſure upon matters. m doubt , have yet 
(the heat once over) in the lucide Intervalles, from 
theſe - emptory fits of Aſeveration.changed their note 
and betaken themſelves to complaints,upon the ſabtlery 
of Nature; the ſecretR eceſlesof Truth; the Obſcu- 
rity of Things; the Implication of Cauſes; the In- 
firmity of Maas Diſceraing Power: Yet nothing the 
more modeſt for all this ſeeins they chuſe ratber to charge 
the Fault.upon the common condition of Man and 
Nature, fan toacknowledge any Perfonall deficience 
in themſelves. Yea it 15 a thing uſuall with them, that 
what they cannot compaſſe by Art,tbeir way applied, to 
conclude the ſame impoſable to be attained by the ſame 
Art: and yet for all this, Art muſt not be condemned, 
being ſhe us to examine nnd judge "hoy the aime 
and intention of ſuch accuſations F'only this, That Ig- 
norance may bedelivered fro Ignominy. F So likes 
wiſe what ts alreadycommended unto us and intertained 


hetherto,ss for moſt part fuch'a kind of Knowledge,as is 


full of Words and Queſtions, but barren of Works and 
4 


reall Improvement, for Augmentation backward and 
heartleſſe, pretending perfeion in the whole, but ill - 
filled up in the Parts, for choice Populare, and of the 
Autors themſelves ſuſpetted, and therefore fortified and 
countenanced by artificious evaſuons. F | And the 
Perſons who haveentertained a defogne to make triall 
themſelves and to grve ſome Advancement to Scien- 
ces, and to Propagate ther bounds, even: theſe Au- 
tors durſt not make an open departure from the Com- 
mon recetrued opinions, nor viſe the Head-fprinvs of 

nature, 
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Nature,but take themſelves to Lave done a great mat- 
ter, and to have gained much upon tbe Ave, if they may 
but 1aterlace,or anneX any thing of therr own. provi- 
dently confadering with themſelves,that by theſe middle 
courſes, they may both conſerve the modeſty of Aſ- 
ſenting; and the 1berty of Adding, But whaleſt they 
thus cautelouſly conforme themſelves to Opimons and 
Cuſtomes , theſe Plauſible moderations, redonnd to 
the great prejudice and detriment of Learning, For at 
' onceto Admuireaad goe beyond Autors, are habits 
ſeldome compatible: butit comes to paſſe here after 
the manner of Waters, which will not aſcend high- 
er than the levell of the firſt ſpring-head, from 
whence they deſcended; wg ſuch writers a- 
mend many things, but promote litle or nothing, mak- 
ing a Proficience in Mehoration, not in Augmeatati- 
on. F Nither hath there bin wanting undertak- 
ing Spirits, who with a more reſolute confidence, pre- 
ſuming nothing yet done, take themſelves to be the 


men, muſt rethfy All; and imploying the ftrength of 


their wits in crying down, and reverſing all former 
judvements, have made paſſage to themſelves and their 
own Placits; whoſe buſy Clanor, hathnot much advan- 
ced Knowledge, fince their aime and intention hath 
bin, not to enlarge the bounds of Philoſophy and 
Arts, by a ſincere and ſolid Enquiry; but only'to 
change tbe Placits, and tranſlate the Empire of Opini- 
ons,and ſettle it upon themſebves, with litle advantage 
to Learning, ſeemg amongft oppoſite Errors;'the 
Cauſesof Erringare commonly the ſame. $' And 
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if any inco:cerned natures, not mancipate to others,or 
. their own opinions, but affeting liberty, have bin ſo 
farre ammated, as to defire that others together with 
themſelves, would make farther Joquiry, theſe ſurely 
have meant well, but performed litle, for they ſeem to 
have proceeded upon probable grounds only , bring 
whedled about in a vertiginous maze of eArguments, 
and by a promiſcuous licence of Iaqury, have indeed 
looſened the fnew?s of tevere Taquifition: ror hath any 
of all theſe with a juſt patience, and ſuf ficient expeftance 
attended the Operatioas of nature, and the ſucceſles 
of Experience. F Some again have. embarqut 
themſclyes in the Sea of Experiments, and become al- 
moſt Mechanicall, but in the Experience it ſelfe, they 
have pradtiſcd a rovemg manner of Inquiry , which 
they d:e- not in a regular courſe conſtantly purſue_. 
F Nay many propound to themſelves, certain petty 
| T aches, taking themſcl ves to have accompliſht a great 
per formance, if they can but extratt ſome one Fnvention 
by a manage as poore as impertitent, for none rightly 
and ſucceſſefully ſearch the nature of any thing to the 
life in the Thing it ſelfe; but after a painfull and dili- 
gent variation of Experiments, not breaking off there, 
_ on, finding ſtill emergent matter of farther 
ocovery. F Andit an Error of fpeciall note, 
that the induftry beſtowed in Experiments, hath pre- 
ſently, upon the firſt acceſſe mto the Bufmeſſe, by a too 
forward and unſeaſanable Defire, ſeiſed upon ſome._ 
defign'd operation ; I mean ſought after , FruQtfera 
non Lucifera, Experiments of uſe and not Expe- 
riments 
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ruments of Lightand Diſcovery: not imitatins t 
divine method which created the firſt day Light on(y, \/ 
and alle 1 it one entire Day, produceing no Mater1- 
ate work the ſame day, but drſcended to their Creation 
the dates following. F As for t' ofe who bave given 
the preeminence unto Log1que, and are of opinion that 
the ſureft Guards for Ectences muſt be procurd from 
chence; t/ey have truly and wiſely diſcerned, that the 
mind of man, an Intelletive Fa-ul:y left untoit ſelf, 
may deſervedly be ſuſpetted. Bu: the rewedy 1s too 
weak for the diſeaſe, and is it ſelf not exempt from 
—_— ; for the Togique in force, though 
it may be rightly accommodated unto matters Civile 
and Populare Sciences, which conjit in Diſcourſe 
and Opinion. yet it comes farre ſhort of penetrating 
the ſubtlety of Nature; and undertaking more thanit 
canmaſter, ſeemes rather to ſtabliſh and fixe Errors 
than ro open a way to Truth. F Wherefore to 
recollett what hath bin ſaid, it ſeemes that neither [n- 
formation from others, nor mens owa Inquiries 
touching Sciences, bath hetherto fecceſſefuls ſhined 
forth,eſpecialh ſeems there ls /o litle certainty 1n De. 
monſtration and Jofallbility of Experiments thus 
farre diſcovered. And the Fabrique of the Univerſe 
to the contemplative eye of the Mind, for the frame. 
thereof is like ſome Labyrinth or intricate Maze, 
where ſo many doubtfull paſſages, ſuch deceivable re- 
ſemblances, of Things and Sipnes, ſuch oblique and 
ſerpentine. windings and impheite knots of Nature 
every where preſent themſelves, as confounds the un- 
bb 3 derſtanding, 
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derſlanding. And withall, we muſt continually make 
our way, through the woods of Experiences, and partt- 
cular Natures,by the incertain Light of Senſe, ſome- 
times ſhining ſometimes ſhadowed: yea and the guides, 
which (as hath bin toucht ) offer their aſſiſtance, they 
likewiſe are entangled, and help to make up the number 
of Errors and of thoſe that Erre, In matters of ſuch 
perplext difficulty, there 1sno 1elzing upon the ludge- 
ment of men from their own abilities, or upon the Ca- 
ſuall Felicity of Parncular events; for neither the ca- 
pacity of Man,bow excellent ſoever, nor the chance of 
Experience, never ſo often iterated and eſſayed, is of 
force toconquer theſe myſteries: we muſt march by line 
and levell, and all the way, even from the firſt percepti- 
on of Senſes, muſt be ſecured, and fortified by acertain 
Rule, and conſtant Method of proceeding. F Yet 
are not theſe thmgs ſo to be underſtood, as if, in ſo many 
eApes, and ſo much Induſtry, nothing at all hath bin 
performed to purpoſe ; nor us there any cauſe why it 
ſhould repent us of the Diſcoveries already made; for 
certainly the Ancients ,in thoſe ſpeculations which con- 
fiſt in flrength of wit, and abſtraft meditation, have ap- 
proved themſelves men of admirable comprehen ſjons: 
But as inthe Artof Navigation, the men of former 
Ages, direfling their courſe by obſeruation of ſtarres 
only, could edge along the coaſt of the known Continent, 
and it may be,croſſe ſome narrow Seas or the Mediter - 
ranean; but before the Ocean could be thus commanded, 
and the Regions of the new world diſcovered, it was 
requiſite that the uſe of the Mariners needle,as a more 
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ſure and certain guide ſhould be juſt found out, even fo 
what diſcoveries ſoever have bin hetherto made in Arts 
and Sciences, they are of that quality, as might have 
bin brought to light by Prattice, Meditation, Obſer- 
vation and Diſcourſe, as things neerer the ſenſes, and 
for moſt part, under the command of common N(oti- 
ons; but before we can make our approaches, tothe re- 
mote and hidden ſecrets of Nature, it tzneceſſarily re- 


quite, that a better and more perfe# uſe, and pra- 


Hique-operation of the «Mind and underſtanding | 


Faculty be. introduct. $8 eA' for us, ſurely we, 
(vanquiſht with an immortal love of Truth) have 
expos'd our ſelves ro doubtfull, difficult, and deſert 
Pathes, and by the protettion and afuſftance of the Di- 
vine power, have borne up and encouraged our felver, 
azainſi the violent Aſſaults and prepared Armies, as it 
were, of Optnions, and agawſt our own private andin- 
ward heſ#tations and ſcruples, and avainſt the clondes 
and darkneſſe of Nature, and every where fling fan: 
cies, that fo we might procure the preſent and future 
Age more ſafe and ſound Fndications and Impreſſions 
of Truth. If in this high and arduous attempt, we 
have made #ny Proficience; ſurely by mo other 'means 
have we cleered onr ſelves away, than by a fincere and 


juft humihation of theſpifie' of Manj to the lawes 


and. operations of Nature: For all they that went 
before us,who applied themfebves to the finding out of 
Arts, caſting 4 tranſient eye upon Things, examples, 
and experience, have preſently (as if Fnvention-were 


nN 


nothing elſe but a meere' Agitation of Braine) invoked 
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in a manner their own | gn to divine and utter Ora- 
cles unto them: but we being chaſtly and perpetually con- 
verſant with the operations of N(ature,divorce not the 
Fntelleft from the Objet farther than that the Images 
and beams of thmgs (asm ſen e) may meet and con- 


centrate; by which manner of proceeding, there 1s not 


much left to the ſtrength and excellency wit. The 
ſame ſubmiſſion of ſpirit we have pratthiſed in diſcovery, 
we have followed in Delrvery: Nor have we endea- 
vour'd to ſet off eur ſe Ives with Glory,or draw a Mzje- 
fey upon our mentions, either by T riumphs of Confu- 
tations; or Depoſitions of eAntiquity; or an uſurpation 
of Authority, or the vaile of Obſcurity, which are Arts 
be may eafily find out, whoſe tludy 1 not fo much the 
Profit of others, as Applauſe to himſelfe. I ſay we nei- 
ther have prathiſed, nor goe we about, by force or fraud 
to circumvent mens Fudgements, but conduit them #9 
the things themſelves, and to the league and confedera- 
cy of T hings, that they may ſee what they have, what 
they ——_ what they adde and contribute tothe 
Publique. And if we have bin too credulous, or too 
dormant , and not ſo intentiye upon the matter, or lan- 
guiſht in the way, or broken off the thread of the Inqui- 
ry,yet notwithſtanding we preſent things after ſuck a 
manner open and naked, that our Errors may be dete- 
Hed and ſeparated before they can fpread themſelves, 
or inſinuate their (Contagion into the maſſe of Sciences, 
and after ſuch a Method as the continuation of our la- 
bours, 1s a matter facile and expedite. By this means 
we preſume we have eſtablſht for ever, atrueand le- 

g1umate 
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giti mare Marriage, between the Empiricalland Ra- 


cionall faculty; whoſe faſtidious and unfrtunate Di 


voree and Separation,hath troubled/and difordered the 
whole Race and Generation of Man-kind. $ And 
ſeeing theſe performances are not within'the compaſſe 
6 our meere naturall Power and command, we doe 

epre,in the Acceſſe tothis work, Powre forth hum- 
bleſt and moſt ardent ſupplicatioas to God the Fa- 
ther,God the Word, God the Spirit, that they being 
mindtulll of the Miſertes of Viankind, aadof the 
Pilgrimage of this ie, wherein we weare out few & 
evill dates, they would vouchſafe ro endow man- 
kind, by my hand with new Donattves.' And more- 
over, we humbly pray, that Humane knowledges, 
may no Way 1mpeach,or prejudice Divine Truths; 
nor that from the diſcloſing of the wates of ſenſe; 
aad the lereing 1n of a more plentifull Naturall 
Light, any muſtsof [acredulity or clouds of Dark- 
neſle ariſe 1n our minds, touching Divine Myſtertes; 
butrather that froma purified InteIle&, purged from 
Fancies and Vaaity; and yet yeelded and abfolutely 
readred up to Divine oracles, the tributes of Faith 
may be readredto Faith. In the laſt place, that the 
venome of knowledge infuſed by the Serpent, 
whereby the mind of man1s ſwelledand blown up, 
being vorded;we may not be too aſpireingly wiſe, or 
above ſobriety, butthac we may improveaad propa- 
gate Verity in Charity. F Now we have perfor- 
med our voves to keaven, converting our ſelves to men, 
we admoniſh them ſomethings that are Profitable, and 
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requeſt of them ſome things that are equall, Firſt we 
frm (which thing we have alſo pe ;yed for, that 
we keep human Reaſon within due Limits m matters 
Divine, and Senſe within compaſſe : For ſenſe ike the 


Sunne, opensand revealesthe face of the Terreſtriall - 


Globe, but ſhuts up and conceales the face of the 
Celefball. e4gain,that men beware that in flight from 


this error, they fall not upon a contrary extreme, of too 


muchabaſing Natural] Power, which certainly will 
come to paſſe, if they once entertain a conceit, that there 
are ſome ſecrets of nature ſeperate andexempt, as1t 
were by inun&ion,from Humane Inquiſinon. For 
it was not that pure and immaculate Naturall 
knowledge, by the light whereof eA dam gavenames 
unto the Creatures, according to the propriety of 
their natures, which gave the firſt motion and oc- 
cafion to the Fall;but1t was that proudand Impera- 
ave Appetite of Morall knowledge, defineing the 
lawesand hmits of Good and Evill, with an 1atent 
in man to revolt from God, and to give lawes unto 
himſelfe, which was1ndeed the proteRt of the Primi- 
tive Tem _ For, of the knowledges which con- 
template the works of Nature, the boly Philoſopher 
hath ſaid expreſſely; that the glory of God 1s tocon- 
ceale a thing, but the glory of the King isto findit 
out? avif the Druine Nature, according to the inno- 
cent and ſweet play of children, which hide themſelves 
to the end they may be found, took delight to hide his 
works,to the end they might be found outzand of his in- 
dulgence and goodneſſe to man-kiud,, had choſen the 
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Soule of man to be hu Play-fellow in this game. F Is 
ſumme, 1 would adviſe all in generall, that they would 
take into ſertous conſideration the true and Genuine 
ends of knowledge;chat they ſeck it not either for Dlea- 
ſure, or Contention, or contempt of others, or for Profit; 
or Fame; or for Honor, and Promotion, or ſuch like 
adulterate or inferior ends:but for the merit and emo- 
lument of Life, an4 that th:y reguiate and perfett the 
ſame m charity: For the d&ire of Power, wasthe 
Fall of Angels, the defire of knowledge, the fall of 
Man; but 1n charity there 15no exceſfe, netther men 
nor Angels ever incurred danger by ut. F The 
Requ-ſts we make are theſe, (To {® nothing of our 
ſelves touching the matter in hand) we Requeſt thus 
much, T hat men would not think of 1tas an opinion, 
butas a work, and take it for Truth; that our ame, 
andend1snot to lay the foundation of a SeR or Pla- 
cit, bur of Humane Profit and Proficience. F A. 
gain, that reſpetting their own Benefit, and putting off 
Partialities and Prejudices, they would all con:ribure 
in one for the publique Good: and that being freed ant 
fortified by our Preparations and Aids, againſt the Er- 
rors and Inpediments of the waies, they likewiſe may 

come in, and bear a part in the burden, and inherit 4 

portion of the Lahours that yet remaine_ behind. 

$ Moreover that they cheere up themſelves, and con- 

ceive well of the enterpriſe; ani not figure unto them- 

ſelves a conceit and fancy, that this Our Taſtauration 

15amatter infinite, and beyond the power and com- 
palse of Mortality; ſeeing it #in truth the right and 
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legitimate end and period of [nfaite Error3and not un- 
minafull of Mortality,and Humane Condition, being 
it doth not promiſe that the Deſigne may be accom- 
pliſht within the Revolution of an «Age only, but deli> | 
vers it over to Poſterity to Terfett, Fn a word, it | 
ſeeks not Sciences arrogaatly 1n the cells of mans 
wit, but ſubmnuſavely in the greater world:/ And 
commonly, Empty things are vaſt and boundlefle, 
but Solids are contracted and determined within a 
narrow compalse. F To conclude, we thought 
good to make it our laſt ſuit, (leſt geradventure | 
through the difficulty of rhe Attempt, any ſhould he- | 
come unequal Indges of our Labours) that men ſee to 
it, how they doe, from that which we muſt of neceſity 
lay down as aground ( if we will be true toour own 
ends ) aſſume a liberty to cenſure, and paſſe ſentence up- 
on our labours; ſeeing we rejeft all this premature and 
Anticipated humane Reaſon, raſhly and too ſudden- 
ly departed from Thanegs, (as touching the Inqui fir1- 
on of Nature) asa thing various, diſordered and ilL 
built * N either m equity can it berequired of uz, to 
ſtand to the Iudgemeart of that Reaſon, which ſtands 
it ſelfe.atthe barre of Tudicature. 
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THE DISTRIBVTI ON OF 


: + THE WORK INTO 
| SIX PARTS. 


D. I PARTITIONES SCIENTIARVM, Ox aſtum- 
mary Survay and parezon of Scieaces. 


DP ff, Novva Orc anvm, "O« True Dire#i- 
ons for the Interpretation of Nueture. 


P. Ill. PHENOMENA V xrvsRsr, Oh Hiſtory 


- Naturalland OG = the FaxſGrn 4 
. - Philoſophy. n : 


7. IV. Scara InNTELLECTVYS, 'Ok the- Intelle- 
Quall Sphere rectified to the Globe of the World. 


P V,PRODROMI, Qz The Anticipations of ſe- 
cond Philoſophy emergent.upan Prattice. 


P, VI, SECVNDA PHilosoPHIA , -OR Afive 
Philoſophy, from intimate Converſe with Nature. 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE 
SEVERALL PARTS. 


Gy T 1 one point of the Defigne we have in 

& hand, that every thing be delivered withall 
*282% poſs1ble Planeſseand Perſpicuty: for 
the fee of the Mind, as once of the Body, 1s 
cc 3 the 
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the companion of Innocenceand Simpliciey, Firſt 
therefore, the order and Diftribution of the work, 
with the reaſon thereof, muſt be made manifeſt. The 
Partsof the work are, by us,;afdigned rx. 

« TheFiſt Partextubits theſumme or umver- 
fall deſcription of that Learming and Knowledges 
in the poſseſsion whereof, men have hetherto bin 
eſtared. For we thought good to make ſome ſtay-even 
upon Sciences recaved, and that, for this conſiderati- 
on, that we might groe more advantage to the Parke&i- 
on of ancient knowledges, and to the introduction of 
new: For weare carried, in ſome degree, with an e- 
quall temperof Defire, both to1mprove the labours 
of the Ancients, and co make farther progreſse. And 
this makes for the faith and ſincerity of our meaning, 
according to that of the wiſe, The unlearned Maa re- 
ceives not the words af knowledge, unleſse you firſt 
:aterpret unto him the conceptions of hs heart: 
Wherefore we will not negle& (@ fide along (as it were 
in paſſage ) the Coaſts of accepted Sciencesand Arts; 
and to import thether, ſomethings uſefull and profitable. 
& Nevertheleſſe we adjoyneſuch Partitions of Sci- 
ences, as comprehend, not only ſuch things thatare 
found out and obſerved already, but ſuch alſo as 
are thereto pertaining & have bin hetherto preter- 
miſsd. For there are found 1n the JntelleRuall Globe, 
asin the Terreſtriall, ſoyles improved and Deſerts, 
Wherefore let it not ſeem ſtrange, if now and then we__ 
make a departure from the uſuall Divifions, and for- 
ſake the beaten path of ſome Partitions: for Addition 

whileſt 
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whileſt 1t varies the whole, of neceſaity varies the 
partsand the Sections thereof: and the accepted Di- 
viſions,are accommodated only to the accepted fumme 
of Sciences, 4s it ts now caſt up. F Concerning thoſe 
Pares, which we ſhall note as Pretermutted, we will ſo 
regulate our ſelves , az to ſet down more than the naked 
T itles, or brief Arguments of Dzz1ctz «Ts. For where 
we deliver up any thing as a [DESIDERATE, ſo it be 4 
matter of merit, and the reaſon thereof may ſeem ſome- 
what obſcure, ſo as, upon good conſideration, we may 
doubt, that we ſhall not be ſo eaſily conceived what we 
intend, or what the contemplation 1s we comprehend in 
our mind, and in our meditation: there it ſhall ever be 
our preciſe care, to annex either precepts, for the per- 
forming of ſuch a work; or a Part of the Work it ſelf, 
performed by us already, for Example to the whole; 
that ſo we may in every Particular, either by Operati- 
on or [nformation, promote the buſineſſe. For in my 
judgement,it is a matter which concernes not only the 
Benefit of others, but our own Reputation alſo; that no 
man imagine that we have projeded in our —_— 


ſlight ſuperficial notion of theſe Deſignes; and that 


they are of the nature of thoſe things, whichwe could . 


Defire, and which we accept only as good wiſltes. For 
they are ſuch as without queſtion, are within the power 
and joy of men to compaſſe, unleſſe they be want- 
ing to tLemſetves, and hereof, we for our parts, have 
certain and evident demonſtration, for we come not 
hether,as Augures, to meaſure Countries 1n our 
mand, for Divination, but as Capraines, to invade 
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thene-fora'conqueſt.' And thisas: the Firſt part of 
eurltorkso 96G vt wh 5 * . 

P. Il. >: Thus having paſſed over Ancient Sciences,in the 


noxt place; weenable human Tntelleit to ſaile through. 
Wherefore to the Secotid Part1s defigned the Do- 
&rine' touching amore ſound,:and perfect uſe of 
Reafon, 1a the inquiryof Things, andthe true aſsi- 
Rances of the underſtanding, that hereby (ſo farre as 
the: condition of humanity and- mortality will ſuffer) 
the Fntelleth,,may be elevated; and "—_—_— with a fa- 
culty, capable to conquer the dark , and deeper ſecrets 
of: Nature; And the Art, we here ſet downe, which we 


are wont to.call,T he INTERPRETATION O p NaTvss, 


i akind of Logique, though very much, and exceed- 
ar: \differents. T hat vulgare Logique profeſſes the 
reparation\and Cantrivance of aides and forces for 
the underſtanding, herein they conſpire ,. but it clecrely 
differs from: the Populare, ſpecially in three things, 
namely, in:the end, 1nthe order of Demonſtrating, 
and, 1nthefirſt diſcloſures to Inquiry. F For the 
End propounded in this our Science is, that there may 
be found out not Arguments, but Artsgnot things ('on- 
ſentaneous to\ Principles, but even Principles them- 
felves, tat probable reaſons, but deſignations and indi- 
cationsof works ;wherefore from a different intention 
{ollowes adifferent effett: far there,an Adverſary is di- 
ftrefſed and vanquiſht by Diſpttation, here by nature, 
the thing done.  F \ And with this End accords the 
natureand order of their Demonttrations : For in 
vulgareLogique, almoſt all the paines 6 _—_— a- 
| | out 
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bout Syllogiſme : as for Induction, the Dialectiques 
ſeem ſcarce ever to have taken it into any ſerious conſi- 
deration , ſlightly paſing it over, and haſtning to the 
former of Diſputeing But werejett Demoatiranon 


by Syllogiſ) me, for that it proceeds confuſedly, and ' 


lets nature eſeape onr bands. For thoughno man call 
into doubt, but that what are coincident in a mudle 
terme, are1n themſelves coincident, (which 1s a kind 
of Mathematique Certitud?) yet here lies the Fallax, 
that Syllogiſme confiſts of Propofivons, Propofi- 
tions of words, and Words are the tokens and marks 
of things. Now if theſe ſame notions of the the mind, 
(which ar- as it were, the ſoule of. words, and the Ba- 
fas of this manner of ſtruture,and fabrique)) be rudely 
and raſhly divorced from things, and roveing; not per- 
fettly d:fin'd and limited, and alſo many Aber wates vi- 
tious; all falls to rune. Wherefore we rejea Syllo- 
g1{me, not only in regard of Principles ( "or which nor 
doe they make uſe of it) but in rrſpci alſo of Midle 
Propoſinons, which indeed Syllogiſme, however, in- 
ferres and brings forth; but barren of operations and 
remote from praiſe; and in relation to the Aeroe Part 
of Sciences altogether inccmpctent. Although there- 
fore we may leave to Syllogilme, and ſuch celebrated 
and applauded Demonſtrations, 4 juriſdiion over 


- Arts Populare and Opinable (for in this kind we move 


nothing) yet for the nature of T hings, we every where 
as well m Minor,as Maior Propolitions, make uſe of 
Inductions:for we take Iaduction to be chat Forme uf 
Demoaſtration, which ſupports ſenſe, preſſes _—_ 
dd an 
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and is inſftanced in works,and ina fort mingled there- 
with. Whereforethe order alſo of Demonſtration « 
altogether inverted. For hetherto the buſmeſſe uſed to 
be thus managed; from ſenſe, and ſome few 'Particu- 
lars, ſuddenly to fly up to the higheſt Generalls, as to 
fixt Poles, about which Diſputations may be turned, 
from which the reſt of intermediate Atioms may be de- 
rived. A courſe compendious indeed, but precipitate. 
and tonature impervious; but for *Diſputations ready, 
and accommodate. But according to our method, 
Actions are raiſed by a ſequent continuity & graduat = 
dependancy,ſo as there us no ſeiſmg upon the higheſt Ge- 
neralls, but nthe laſt place; and thoſe higheſt Generals 
in quality not notionals; but well terminated, and ſuch 
asnature acknowledges to be truly neere allied unto ber, 
and which cleave to the indroiduall intrinfuques of 
things. F Buttouchung the forme tt ſelfe of In- 
duction and Tudgement made by 1t, we undertake a 
mighty work. For the Forme whereof Logicaas 
ſpeak, which proceedsby {imple enumeration 1s a 
childiſh thing, and concludes upon admittance, is ex- 
poſed to perill from a contradittory inſtances lookes only 
_ commune operations, and i m the ”" endleſie. 
ut to the knowledoes of Induction, ſuch a Forme #7 
required, as may ſolve and ſeparate experience, and 
by due excluſion and rejetion neceſſarily conclude. And 
if that publique and populare ludgement of Daale- 
Riques, be ſo laborious and bath exerciſed ſo many and 
ſogreat wits; how much preater panes ouobt we take tn 
this other, which not only out of the ſecret cloſets the 
mind, 
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mind, but out of thewvery entrailes of nature 1s extra- 
fed? Nor uti 3 all, for we morefirmely ſettle, and ſo- 
lidate t'e foundation of Sciences, and take the firſt riſe 
of our inquiry deeper than betherto hath bin attempted, 
ſubmitting to examinations thoſe Principles , which 
vulgare Logick takes up on the credit of another. For 
the Diale&iques borrow, as it were, from all other Sci- 
ences, tie Principl es of SCICNces; again adore the prime 
Notions of the mind, laſtly reſt ſatufied with the im- 
meat informations of ſenſe rig;tly diſpoſited, But our 
\udgement is th1s, that true Log1que ſhould wifite every 
particular Province of Sciencer, with greater com- 
mand than their principles poſſ*ſſe. and that thoſe ſame 
putative Principles be enforcd to grve an account, and 
beliable to examination,untill ſuch time as their yalidi- 
ty and tenure cleercly appeared. «And as touching the 
Prime Notionsof theintelleR there 12 notbing of thoſe, 
(the underſtanding left at liberty to it felfe) bath con- 
veſtea, but matter to be ſuſpetted, nor any way warrant- 
able, unleſe it be ſummon d,and ſubmit it: [elfe toanew 
Court of Fudicature, and that ſentence paſſe according 
thereto. «Moreover we many wates ſift and ſound the 
information of ſenſe it ſ-lfe, for the Sences decerve, yet 
withall they mdicate ther Errors : but Errors are at 
band, Indications to be fought for a farre off. F The 
gwilt of Senſe1s of two ſorts; either it deſtitutes us, 
orelſe1tdecervesus.. For firſt, there are many things 
which eſcape the cogmzance of ſenſe, even when 'it is 
well diſpoſed, and no way impedue: either by reaſon of 
the ſubtility of the entire hody, or the minutneſſe of the 
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parts thereof, or the diſtance of place, or the ſlowneſſe, | 
and likewiſe ſwiftneſſe of motion; or the familiar con- 
verſe with the objett, or ſome otber cauſes . Again, nor 
where |, enſe truly apprehends itrobjeft, are her precepts | 
ſo very firme: tor the teſtimony and 1nformanion of 
ſenſe, 18 ever from the Analogy of Man, and not 
from the Analogy of the World; and it i anerror of 
dangerous conſequence to aſſert, that ſeace 1s the mea- 
ſure of things. Weerefore to encounter theſe inconve- 
niences, we have with painfull and faithfull ſervice e- 
very where ſought out, and collefted afiiflances, that 
Supplementsto Defictents; to Variations, ReQtfi- 
cations, may be miniſtred, (or doe we undertake 
this ſo much by 1aſtruments, as by experiments; for 
the ſubtlety of Experiments, i farre greater than of 
ſenſe it ſelfe, though aſaſted with exaft inſtruments, 
we mean ſuch experiments, which to the intention of 
the thing inquired, are skilfully according to Art in- 
vented and accommodated. Wherefore we doe not at- 
tribute much to the immediat and particular perception 
of ſenſe; but we bring the matter to thu iſſue, that ſenſe 
may judge only of the experiment; the experiment of the 
thing. We conceive therefore , that of ſenſe, (from 
which all knowledge in things naturall muſt be dertved, 
unleſſe we mean wilfully to goe a witle fie way to worke) 
we are become the religious Pontifes ; and the not inex- 
pert interpreters of ter _—_ as others may ſeem 
in outward profeſſion, but we in deed and aftion, to pro- 
teft and honor ſenſe. And of tha kind are they which 
we prepare, for the light of Nature, the accenſion, and 
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immiſion thereof; whichof themſelves were ſufficient, 
were human Intcllett equall, and a ſmooth inanticipa- 
td Table. But when the minds of men are after ſuch 
ſtrange waies befeged, that for to admit the true beams 
of things,a fmcere and poliſht Area ts Wanting , it con- 
cernes us, of nrceſlity to betink our ſelves, of ſeeking 
out ſome, remedy for this diſicmperature,. The. 
Iv 0 ass, wherewith chemind u preoccupate are ei- 
ther Attracted, or Innate, eAt rated have lid into 
mens minds, either by the Placitsand Seats of Philo- 
ſophers, or by depraved lawes of Demonftranons. 
But the [nnate mhere in the nature of the Intelleff, 
which1s found to be farre-more liable to ewor, than 
ſenſe. For however men may pleaſe themſelves, and 
be raviſh't into admiration, and almoſt adoration of the 
mind of man, this u moſt certain : as an 1nequall look- 
ing-glaſle, changes the rates of objefts , according to 
its own figure, and cutting, even fo the mind, when it 
ſuffers impreſſion from things by ſenſe, in encogitatin 

and diſcharging her notions, doth ut ſo faithfully inf 


nuate and incorporate her nature', with the nature of 


things. And thoſe two firſt kinds of Too aes can ve- 
ry hard(y, but thoſe latter,by no means be extirpate. It 
remains only that they be diſcloſed; and that ſame trea- 
cherous faculty of the mind be noted and convinced, leſt 
from the unſound complethon of phe mind, upon the ex- 
termination of ancient, perchance vew fſhootes of Er- 
rors ſpring up mn their place; and the bufmeſſe be 
brought only to this iſſue, that errors be not extinguiſht, 


but changed: but that on the contrary, now at lait, it be 
dd 3 for 
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for ever decreed and ratified, that the intelle& cannor 
make a Judgement but by [nduction, and by a legitti- 
mate forme thereof. herefore the Doarine of pu- 
rifying the underſtanding, that it may become recep- 
tive of truth , us perfefted by three Reprehenfions: 
Reprehenfion of Philoſophy; Reprehenſion of De- 
monſtrations; and Reprehenſion of Nanve hu- 
maneReaſon. T heſe explicated, and then the caſe 
cleered, what the nature "1 things, what the nature of 
the mind 1s capable off, we preſume (the Divme good- 
neſſe _ Preſident at the Rites) that we have pre- 
pared and adorned, the Bride-chamber of the Mind 
and of the umverſe, Now may the vote of the Mar- 
riage-ſong be , that from this comun&ion , Human 
Aides, anda Race of Inventions may be procreated, 
as may inſome part vanquiſh and ſubdue mans m1- 
5 ſeriesand nece{s1ties. eAnd this is the ſecond Part 
of the Work. ; 
p.m, C But our purpoſe 14 not only to point out and 
munite the way, but to enterpriſe it: Wherefore 
the third Part of the work compriſeth, Pazxone- 
na Vaivessh,as toſay,all kind of Experience, and 
Naturall Hiſtory, of Juch kind as may be fundamentall 
for the building up of Naturall Philoſophy. For nei- 
ther can any exact way of Demonſtration or Forme 
of interpreting Nature, both guard and ſupport the 
mind from error and lapſe, and withall preſent and mi- 
= matter for knowledge. But they who propoſed to 
themſclues not to proceed by Conjettures and Divina- 
tions, but to find out, and to know, whoſe end and aime 
| F 
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1snot to Gontrive Fittions and Fables,but to ſearch with 
atligence into the nature of, and, as it were, anatomize, 
chis true world; muſt derive all from the very things 
themſelver.N or can the ſubſtitution and compenſanon 
of wit,or mediation, or eArgumentation ſuffice to this 
travaile, inquifition, and mundane perambulation, no 
not if all the wits in the world ſhould meet together. 
Wherefore we muſt either take a right courſe, or deſert 
the buſmeſſe for ever: and to this day the matter hath 
bin ſo managed, that it is no marvalle , if nature hath 


not diſcloſed her ſelfe. For firſt, defettive and fallact- 
ous information of ſenſe, negligent, inequall, and as it 
were , caſuall obſervation vam T radition and from 
idle report; Prafliſe, intent on the work, and ſervile, 
experimentall attempr, tgnorant, dull, wild, and bro- 
ken; laſtly ſlight and porte Naturall Hiſtory,have to- 
wards the rat fng of Philoſophy, congeſted moſt depra- 
ved matter for the underſtanding. After this,prepa- 
ſerous ſubtlety of arguing,and ventilation hath efſayed 

a late remedy to things plainly deſperate, which doth 
not any way recover the buſmeſſe, or ſeperate errorr. 

F Wherefore there1s no hope of greater advance- 
ment and progrefle, but 1n the Reſtauration of Sct- 
ences. And the commencement hereto muſt by all 
means be derived from Naturall Hiſtory; and that too \/ 
of a new kind and proviſion: for to no purpoſe you poliſh ' 
the Glaſſe, if images be wanting : not only fauhfull 
guards muſt be procured, but apt matter prepared, And 
this our Hiſtory,as our Logyck, differs from that in uſe 

in many particulars: 1n the end or office,in the Maſle 


and 
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andCongeries; than 1n the ſubtiley, alſo 1n choice, 
and1n conſtitution 1n reference to thoſe things that 
follows F Forfirſt we propound ſucha Natu- 
rall Hiſtory, «s doth not ſo much either pleaſe for the 


variety of things,or profit Ar improvement of 


Experiments, as doth o1fper ealight to the invention 
of cauſes; an1 grves as it were, the firſt milke tothe nou- 


 rifhing #p of Philoſophy. For though we principally 


purſue operation, and the Aﬀtive part of Sciences, yet 
we attend the due ſeaſon of Harveſt, nor goe about to 
reap the green bearb or the blade. For we know well 
that eAxtoms rightly invented, draw after them the 
whole troupe of Operations, and not ſparſedly but plen- 
tifully exhibit works. But we utterly condemne and 
renounce,as Atalantaes Apple which retards the Race, 
that unſeaſonable and Child humor of accelerating 
erly pledges of new works. And this s the Duty of our 
Nacuralt Hiſtory. 'F As forthe Malle, we Com- 
pile a Hiſtory, not only of Nature at Liberty, and in 
Courſe, 1 mean, when without compulſson ſhe glides 
gently along, and accompliſhes ber own work: (as is the 
Hiſtory of the Heavens, Meteors, Earth and Sea;of 
Manerals, Plants, Animals: ) but much rather of Na- 
tureſtraightnedand vext, when by the provocations of 


'/ Art,and the miniſtry of Man, ſhe is put out of her com- 
/ mune road, diſtreſſed and wrought. . Wherefore, all the 
experiments of Arts Mechanical, all of the Operative - 


part of Dberall; all 0 many Prafticall, not yet conſpi- 
red into apeculiar Art ( ſo farre as any diſcovery may 
bead, and ſo farre as us conducent to our intention.) we 


will 
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will ſet down at large. $o likewiſe (not to diſſemble 


the matter) nothing regarding mens pride and bra- 
vides, we beitow more paines, and place more afſu- 
rance in tha Part than in that other,being the nature of 
things, more diſcloſes hirſelfe inthe vexation of Arr; 
than when it 144t its own liberty. $ Nor doe we 
preſent the Hiſtory of Subſtances only, but alfo we 
bave taken it as apart of our diligence, to preparea fe- 
perate luſtory of their virtues ; we mean, ſuch as m 
nature may be accounted Cardinall, and wherem the 
Primordials of nature are expreſiely conſtituted; as 
matter inveſted with her Primutive qualities and ap- 
petites; as denſe, rare, hot, cold, conſiſtent, fluid, 
ous, hight, and others not a few. F For in- 

deed, to ſheakof ſubtility, we ſearch oat with chorce 
diligence, a kind of Experiments, farre more ſubale 
and ſimple than choſe commonly met with. For we 
educe and extratt many out of darkneſſe, which had ne- 
ver come into any mans mind to inveſtigate, ſave hi 
who proceeds by a certain and conſtant path, to the in- 
vention of cauſes: whereas in themſelves they are of no 
great uſe, that it ts cleerely cvident, that they were not 
ſought after, for themſelves, but that they have direly 
the one to things and works, that the Letters 
of the eAlphabet have to fpecch and words , which, 
though fingle by themſelves, ithey are unprofitable, yet 
are they the Elements of all Languaye.  $ And in 
the choice of Reports and Experimeats, We pre- 
ſame that wehave given 1n better ſecurny; chan they 
who hetherto have bux converſant 1n Natcurall Phi- 
ee loſophy 
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loſophy: for we admit. nothing bat by oculite faith, at 
left evident progfe; and ada moſt ſevere enquiry 
{o asnotking a reported hightned to the abuſrue credit 
E a miracle; but what we relate arecbaſt and immacu- 
___ Fables and Vanwy. - So alſo all thoſe. recet- 
ved ang ventilated current fithons and lies; which by a 
ſtrangeneglett, have for many ages bin conntenanced 
and are become ivoeterate; we doe by name-proſcribe, 
and poſes note, that they may be no _ projudi- 
plur.d- Ed. ci.all to Sciences. For what one. wiſely objerves, that 
de. Rep. Fables, Superſtitions, and 1dle Stories, which nurſes 
inftll into young-children, doem goodearneſt de- 
_ pravetherr nunds: ſo the yu reaſon moved us, to be 
0 religious and careful, left at theentrance, where we 
handle and take the charge of the Infancy, asit were, 
of Philoſophy, under naturall Hiſtory, ſhe ſhould be 
mitiated in any vanity. F But 1n every new and 
ſomewhat more ſubnleexperiment, our opinion, 
certain and tryed, we yet apertly adjoyne the manner of 
the experiment we have prattiſed; that after it is made 
appgrent what the ſucceſſe of every particular was with 
us. men. might ſe the error which might lurke and 
cleave thereto,and be awaked to proofes, if any ſuch be, 
more exatt and ſecure.” \'F . In bniefe, weevery where 
ſparſedly inſert montiousand ſeruples and conjethures; 
ejetling and interdifling, us it were; by afacted adjura- 
; tion andexorciſme; all Phantaſmes. > Laſtly\\be- 
ng1tisathingmoſt liquid unto.os, hoprexceedingly 
_— and Hiſtory diſperſe the beams 'of theſe f 
of huniane Intelleft, and haw hard a matter'it is, ſpeci- 
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ally to minds tender and preoccupate, at firſt entrance, 
to become familiar with nature; we therefore many 
times adde our own obſervations, as certain firſt con- 
verſions and inclinations, and as tt were, Aſpects of 
Hiſtory to Philoſophy,” to the end rhat they may be 
both pledges to men, that they ſhall not ever be detained 
in the waves of Hiſtory, as alſo that when they are once 
arrived to the operation of the underſtanding, all may 
bein a more preparedneſſe. And by this kind of Na- 
turall Hiſtory, as here we deſcribe, we ſuppoſe that 
there may be a ſecure and eaſy acceſſe unto XN ature; 


and ſolid and prepared matter preſented unto the} nder- 


the underſtanding with faithfull e Auxiliaries and for- 
ces, and by a ſritt Muſter raiſed a compleat eArmy of 
Divine works, there ſeemes nothing remaining but 
that weſet upon Philoſophy it felfe: But in ſo diffi- 
cile and dubious an enterpriſe, there are ſome particu- 
lars, which ſeem neceſſarily to be interpoſed partly for 
mmſtruttion, partly for preſent uſe. .\ Of theſe the 
firſt is, that the examples of Inquifinon and of In- 
vention, he propounded — to. our rule and me 
thod rep reſented in particular ſubjetts, chiefly making 
choice of ſuch ſubjetts, which amongſt other things-ta 
be enquired, are the moſt noble, and-m mutuall relatt: 
on, moſt Adverſe; that there may not want an-example 
in every kind. Nor doe we ſpeak of thoſe examples, 
which for illuſtration ſake, ate annexed to every \ parts: 
cular precept and rule, (for we have ſufficiently quit 
ee2 our 
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our ſelves hereof in the Second Part of theWork,) 
but we mean direftly the Types and Platformes which 
may preſent as it were, to the eye, the whole Procedure 
of the mind, and the continued Fabrick and order of 
Irvention, in certain ſeletted ſubjes, and they various 
and of remarke. For it came into our mind, that in 
Mathematiques, the frame landing, the Demonſtra- 
tion inferred ts facile and perſpicuous, on the contrary, 
without this accomodation and dependency, all ſeems 
troolved, and more ſubtile, than mdeed they be. 
Whereforeto examples of this ſort we asfigne the 

Fourth Part of our work; which indeed is nothin 

elſe, but a particular, and explicite application of the 

Second Part. 

Butthefifth Part # added only for a time, 
and paid azintereft untill the Principall be raiſed. For 
we arenot ſo precipitantly bent upon the end, as too 

ſiightly to paſſeover what we caſually meet with by the 
way, Wherefore the FiftPart of the Work, 1s com- 
poſed of ſuch things as we have, or found out, or expe- 
rimented,or ſuperadaed; nor yet doe we performe this, 
by the reaſons and rules of Interpretation, but by the 
ſame application of the underſtanding, which others in 
enquiry and invention uſe to prattiſe. For ſeeing 
from our perpetuall converſe with nature, we hope orea- 
ter matters from our meditations, than we can romiſe 
to our ſelves from the ſtrength of our own wit, FN: ob- 
ſervations may be as tents pitched mm the way, into 
which the mind, in puſuit of more certain Colletions, 
may turnein, and for awhile repoſe tir ſelfe. Yet in 

the 
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the mean, we promiſe not to engage onr ſelves upon the 
credit of thoſe m7 an Ms —_ nb 
out, nor ied by the right forme of Interpretation. 
F eAndthereisnocauſewby any ſhould diſtaſt or in- 
tertain a jealoufie, at that ſuſpenſion of Iudgemene 
in knowledge, whuch aflerts not abſolutely, thac 
nothing can be known, but that nothing, without a 
certain order anda certain method, can be known, 

. and yet withall, layesdowne for uſe aad eaſe, cer- 
tain degrees of certitude, untill the mind be fixe up- 
on the explication of cauſes. For neither thoſe very academ, 
S$chooles of Philoſophers, who downe-right maintained 4 
Acatalepfieor |acomprehenſibility, have bin infert- 
or to thoſe, who uſurp a liberty of pronouncing ſen. Pogmar 
tence: but they provided not,afuſtances to the ſenſe,and 
underſtanding, as we have done, but utterly took away 
all credit mg Aires whichis a farre different caſe 
and almoſt oppoſite. 

Now the fixth Part of our Work, whereto Þ. VI. 

the reſtare ſubſervient and minuftrant, doth altoge- 
ther diſcloſe, and propound that Philoſophy, which 
15educed, and. conſtituted out of ſuch a legitimate 
fincereandſevereenquiry,as we havealreadytaughe 
and prepared. But to conſummate and perfet this 
laſt Part, is a thing exalted above our ſtrength, and be- 
yound our hopes. We have grven it , as we'truſt, not 
contemptible beginnings; the proſperous ſucceſſe of man- 
kind ſhall grve tt iſſue; and peradventure ſuch, as men, 
in this preſent ſlate of mind and imployments, can not 
eafily conceive and Comprebend. And the caſe con- 
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cernes not contemplative felicity alone, but indeed mens 
affaires and fortunes, and all the power of works : For 
Man, Natures miniſterand interpreter, doeth,and un- 
derſtands ſo much, ashe hith by Operation'or Con- 
templaton obſerved of Natures Order; nor can 
know or doeany more : For neither can any forces 


unlooſe and break. aſunder tbe chain of ([auſes, nor us 


nature otherwiſe, than by obedience-unto 1t, vanquiſht. 


Wherefore theſe two main Fntentions, Human Scien- 
ces, and Human Potencies, are indeed in the ſame 
point cotncident: and the fruſtration of works, for moſt 
part, falls out from the ignorance of (uſes. | F But 
herem the ſumme and perfection of all conſiſts, if a 
man, never raking of the eye of his mind* from the 
things themſelves, throughly imprint their images to 
the life. For God defend, that we ſhould publiſh the 
ayery dreams of our own Fancy, for thereall Ideas of 
the World! But rather may he be ſograciouſly propiti- 
ous unto us, that we may write the Apocalyps, and true 
vi/ron of the impreſſions and fagnets of the Creator, up- 
on the Creature! 

Wherefore thou,OFather, who haſt, conferred vi- 
fible Light as the Primiciz on the Creature , and 
breathed into the face of Man IntelleQtuall Light, as 
theaccompliſhment of thy works; prote& and con- 
duct this Work, which 1fſueing from thy 'Good- 
nefle, returnes to thy Glory! Thou, after thou: 
hadſt ſurvayedthe works thy hands had wrought, 
ſaw that all was exceeding Good, and haſt retted: 
but Man ſurvaymg the works his hands had 
wrought 
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wrought, ſaw thatall was vaaity and vexation of 
Spirit, and found no Reſt: Wherefore if we labour 
with diligence,and vigilancein Thy works,thou wilt 
make us Participants of thy Vifion, and of thy 
Sabbath. We humbly ſupplicate, that we may be of 
this reſoluton, and inſpired with this mind, and 
that thou wouldeft be pleaſed to endow human 
Race, with new Donativesby our hands, and 
the hands of others, in whom thou 
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OF THE IX. BOOKS. 


| [Bp I. Is Proemiall to the bedtauracion of Sciences, 
y Reports the DISCREDITS of LEARN-> 
ING. $5 The DIGNITY of LEARNING. 


1B. Il. Declares the ADVANCEMENT @f 

LEARNING, $ Inftrumencall. $. Efſentill, mn 
the Partition of Sciences, into, HISTORY. 5 POESU 
$ PHILOS. $4 Partit. of HIST,45 POESY. 
i 1B, IT. Partitions of PHILOSOPHY, into 

5 SUMMARY. $g SPECIALL, into DI- 
VINE. $ NATURALL. 4 HUMANE. gy Par- 
titions of NATURALL PHILOSOPHY. 


1B. IV. Partitions of HUMANE PHILOSO- 

PHY into $ PHILOSOPHY of HUMANE 
TY. $4 CIVILE. g$g Partitions of the P HILOSO- 
PHY of HUMANITY. 


iÞ B, V. Partitions of SCIENCES, from the Uſe 
and Objeats of the MIND, into $ LOGICK, 
$ ETHICK. $4 Of LOGICK into IN VENTION. 
$JUDGEMENT.qMEMORY.4TRADITION. 


ff L1s. 


— 


1B. VI. Partitions of TRADITION or E LO- 
CUTION into the ORGAN of SPEECH. 
s MET HOD of SPEECH. 5g ILLUSTRATI: 


ON of SPEECH. 


1B. VII. Partitions of ETHICK or MORALE 

KNOWLEDGE, into the Doctrine of the 
PLATFORME of GO OD. 6Of the CULTVRE 
of the MIND. 


1B. VII. Partitions of CIVILE KNOW. 

LEDGE, intothe Doctrine os CONVERSATE 

ON. $ Of NEGOTIATION. $ Of GOVER- 
MENT of STATES. 


a” 


18. IX. Partitions of THEO LOGY omitted, D E- 
FICIEN TS Three. $ 1. THE RIGHT USE 
OF HUMAN REASON im DIVINITY. 
$ If, The DEGREES OF UNITY IN THE 
CITTY OF GOD. g III. The EMANATIONS 
OF SS. SCRIPTURE:, 
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THE ARGVMENT- OF. 


THE CHAP T ERS OF TH8 
Firſt Booke. 


CHAP. IL 
A ; HE Confecato of 1 this Wh ork unto 


;& ne an arned of fDrinces Rams. 
Þ » C Whom bt 8 but juſt ift conceptions is 
7 } Lere admire he Diſtribution 


VSry> into the Dignity Yn Proficiency 0 
Pharnig I. Diſc eredits of Learning from the ob- 


getions of Dries. That the afpiring unto Know- 


ledge was the fiſt T0 That Learning u infimte 


and full of anxiety. That Learning mncliner the_ 


eM md to Hereſy and Atheiſme. Il, The Solution. 
Originall Guilt was not in the Quantity , but in the 
Ouality of Knowledge. F | The . Corretve bereof, 
Charity. fll. Againſt Fnfuntty, Anxiety, and Seduce- 
ment of Knowledge, T bree preſervatives.  F _ T hat 
it inſlruft us our Mortality- F That 1t give.'us con- 
tent. $ That o_ mot too bioh... F. And fo Phi- 
loſophy leads the Mind by the Links of Second Ms 
unto the Firſt, - 
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CAP. Wt 


1. Diſcredits caſt upon Learning from the objetlions 
of Politiques, T hat Learning ſoftens Mens na- 
tures a, makes thee aufit for Exerciſe uf Armes. 
That Learning perverts mens minds for matter of 
Goverment. Other particular inaiſpoſetions pre- 
tended, ITT. The tion Learning makes not 
men unapt- for eArmes. Ill. . Learning inables 
men for ( trvile affaires, IV. Pati ſeduce- 
ments imputed to Learning : . «A's curious incer- 
tainty. F i Pertinatious Repularity., F My- 
leading Book-Prefidents. $ Retired ſlothful- 
nefſe. F Relaxation of Diſcipline; are rather cu- 
red than cauſed by Learning. | 


I, Difcredits of Learning from Learned mens For- 
tunes, Manners, Nature of Studies. 11, Dere- 
ations derrved from Fortune are theſe; Scarcity 
of Means. F Privateneſſe of life. '$F Mean- 
neſſe of imployment. Ii. From their eMan- 
ners theſe,too Regular for the times. F Too ſen- 
fible of the good » Sr and too neglefpoe of their 
own. F A defailance in apphing themſeboes to 
Perſons of Quality. F A Failing in ſome leſſer 
Ceremonies of demeanure. F Groſſe Flattery 
prattiſed by ſome Learned men. SF Inſlanced,in 
the 
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- the Moderne Dedication of Bookes. F Diſcreet 
. eNforigeration allowed. KY 5 


' CAP. iy, 


1, Diftempers of Learning from Learned mens ſtu- 
FS are of hs A ning Fans 8; 
Contentious Learmng,Delicate Learning. il. De- 
licate Learning a curiofuty in words, through pro- 
fuſeneſſe of ſpeech. F Decent __— com- 
mended. $ Afetted brevity cenſured. Ill Con- 
oo Learning, a RO. in matter , through 
Novelty of T ermes or ſtritineſſe of Poſitions. 
$ A td either in "Me wn. Yd 
Iv. ny, 20 Learning hath two branches, 
Inpoſture; Credulity. F (redulity a Belief of 

 Hiſtory,or aBehefe of Art, or Opinion: and that et. 
ther Reall, in the Art it ſelfe. F. Or Perſonall 
in the Author of ſuch an Art or Science. 


CAP. V. 


Peccant Humors in Learning, 1. Extreme affeftion 
to two extremes, Antiquity: = li. A 
diftrufÞ that any thiny New, now be found 
x - : That I ergo wh { beſt 

'  hathflillprevailed. Tv. An over-early reduttion 

': of Knodleage into Artr- and Methods. V. Aneg- 

 leffof Parmiriys PautLosomny, VI. A Di- 

1 vorſe 
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"Porce of the Fntellef fromthe, Obje&, Vl. A conta- 


gion of Knowledge in General, from. Particular incli- 
nations and tempers. Vill, An impatience of ſuſpenſe; 
haſt to poſitive aſſertion. 1X. A Magiſtrall manner 
of Tradition of Knowledge. X. Aime of Writers, 
[lluſtration,not Propagation of Knowledge. XI. End 
of ſtudies , Ong ty, prongs ; any: > Prefer- 


ment CFC 


| CPA. VI 


The Dignity of m_ from Droine T1 rouments 
and T eftimonies. Bom mts ifdome. F An- 
 gelso ak umination. 'F The firſt Lighs. F The 
bbath. $ Mans imployment in the Gar- 
A F Abels contemplation. F The Tyention of 
 Mujyque. F Gnfofems Tonoues, 11, The ex- 
cellent Learning of Moſes. V Fob. F Salomon. 
F Crit. $ S* Paul. F The Ancient Doftors 
of the Church. F Learning exalts the Mind to 
the Celebration of Fad rs lory, and us a preſervative 


againſt Error an / hel, 


CAP. VII. 


\The Dignity of Lgerming from human Aeomence and 
Teſtimonies." 1. Naturall, Inventors of new Arts, 
Ms the (Commodity of Mans life, conſecrated as 
Gods. 11, Polnicall, Gvile Eſtates ay aires 
advanced by Learning.” F of beſt and the e bap- 
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pieſt times under Learned Princes and others. 
F Exemplified in fix continued ſucceeding Empe- 
rors from the death of Domitian. 1ll, Milan: 
The Concarrence of Armes and Learning. $ Ex- 
emplified in Alexander the Great. F Fulins Ceſar 
the Ditlator. F Xenopbon the Philoſopher. 


CAP. VIIL 


The Merit of Learning, from the influence it hath up- 


on Morall virtues. $ Learning a Soveraign reme- 
dy for all the diſeaſes of the Mmd. F The domini- 
non thereof greater tan any Temporall Power,be- 
ing a Power over Reaſon and Blas. F Learning 
gives Fortunes, Honours and Delights, excelling 
all other as the ſoule the ſenſe. F Durable monu- 


ments of Fame. $ A profped of the Immortality of 
a future world. 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 


THE PROEM. 


T He Advancement of Learning commended to the 


Care of Kings. 1. The Ads thereof in generall 
three, Reward, Diretion, Aſiiſtance. IN In ſpeci- 
all, about three Objefs, Places, Books, Perſons. 
$ 1n Places foure Circumſtances, Buldings, Re- 
venues, Priviledges, Lawes of Diſcipline. F In 

Books 
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Books two, Libraries, good Editions, - F In Per- 
- ſons two; Readers of Sciences extant, Fnquiries into 
Parts non-extant... ll, Deficients inthe Ads of 
* Advancement, fix, want of Foundations for Arts at 
large." F Meanneſſe,'of | Salary to Readers. 
$ Want of allowance for experiments. F Prepo- 
erous Inſtitutions; unadviſed praftiſes in Acade- 
micall ſtudies. F Want of Intelligence between the 
Untverſities of Europe. & Want of Enquirers in- 
to the Defetts of Arts. F The Authors particular 
dcfrone. F Modeſt defence. 


a * 0 þ 


I. An Untverſall Partition of Human Learning into, 
F Hiſtory. 1, Poefy. 1, Philoſophy. $ This 
Partition 1s drawn from the three Intellerue Fa- 
cuities, Memory, Imagination; Reaſon. F The 
ſame diſtribution 1s agreeable unto Divine Learn- 
ing. 

CAK 


I. The Partition of Hiſtory, into Naturall, and G- 
vile. ( Ecclefuafticall, and Literary comprehended 
under Cruile. ) If. The Partition of N aturall 

. Hiſtory, intothe Hiſtory of Generations, WW, Of 
\ Preter-Generations. 1V.Of Arts. 


CAP. 
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CAP... 1, 

I A Second Partition of Natural Hiſtory from the 
Uſe and End thereof, into Narrative, and Fndu- 
ave. And that the moſt noble end of Naturall 
Hiſtory is , that it Miniſter and (ſonduce to the 
building up of Philoſophy; which end, Induftive 

 - Hiftory:reſpetteth. 11, The Partition of the. Hiſto- 

.ryof (Fenerations, into the Hiſtory of the Heavens, 
T he Hliftory of the NLeteors: The Hiſtory of the 
Earth, and Sea; The Hiſtory of Maſdve Boates, 
or of the greater Collegiate; The Hiſtory of Kinds, 
or of the Leſier Collegiats. j 
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i, The Partition of Hiſtory Cruile, into Ecclefraſti- 
call and Literaryzand (which retaines the generall 
name) (vile. Wl. Literary Deficient. F Pre- 
cepts how to compile it, | | 


_ CAP. v. 
Of the Dignity and Diffitulty of 
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CAP. VI. 
The firſt T artition of (ivile Hiſtory, into F eMe- 
morials. F Antiquities, F Perfed Hiſtory. 
CAP, Vit. - 


T he Partition of Perfeit Hiflory, into ( hronicles of 
T imes, Lives of Perſons, Relation of Aﬀts. F The 
explication of the Hiſtory of Lives, $ Of Re- 
lations. 


CAP. VIIi; 

The Partition of the Hiſtory of Times, into untverſall 
and particular Hiſtory. . T he advantages and diſ- 
advantages of both. 

CAP.ix. _ 
The Second Partition of the Hiſtory of Times, 
into eAnnals, and Iournals. 
CAP. X. 


eA Second Partition of Speciall-Civile Hiſtory 
in Hiſtory Simple and Mixt. 


CAP. 


LIAAL 
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CAP, XI, fs 
I The Partition of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, into the 


Generall Hiſtory of the ('hurch. It» Hiſtory of 
Prophecy. . Ill, Hiſtory of Providence. 


CAP. XIL 


The eAppendices of Hiſtory, Converſant about the, 
words of Men, as Hiſtory it ſelfe about Mens Ads. 
The partition of them inta Speeches; Letters\ and 

 Apophthegmes. | 


CAP. XIII, 


The Second Principall part of Human Learning,Poe- 
þp. 1. ThePartmon of Poeſy mto Narrative. 
Il, Drammaticall. Wl, Parabolicall. F$ Three 


Ds of - Parabolicall _ propounded. 


IV, Natural. V, Political.” VI. Moral. 
bubabolubububotubatutubitutebof;ck, 
THE: THIRD BOOK. 
a 


I. The Partition of Stientes into Theology and phi- 
*bofophy.” 11, The Partition of Philoſophy ; mto 
three Knowledges; of God, of. ( ature, of Man, 

g8 2 The 
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nm. The (onfitution of Philoſophia Prima, azthe 
Commune Parent of All. | 


CAP. it. © 


Of Naturall Theology. F 0 the Knowledee of 
/ Angels and Spirits,an Alok thereof, 


C 4 e, 1. 


T he Partition of Naturall Philoſophy into Specula- 
true and Operative. F Theſe two both in the In- 
tention of the} riter and Bod) of the Treatiſe,,ught 
to be ſeparate, 


CAP. Iv. 


i, The Partition of  ſpeculatrve Science concerning 
Nature, into Phyſique fpeciall, and <Metaphy- 
fique, whereof Phyſaque anquires the Efficient Cauſe 
and the Matter: «M etaphy fique the Finall cauſe 
of the Forme. 11, The Partition of Phyſaque into 
the knowledges of the Principles of things, of the 
Fabrique f things of of the World, andof the va- 
riety of things. II. T he Partition of Phyfaque re- 
ſpefing the variety of Things, into the Dottrine 0 
Concretes, andl into the Dotirine. of Abſtratts The 
Partition of Concretes,gs the ſame with the Diſtri- 
bution of Nathrall Hiſtory. V. The Partition of 


the 
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7 of the Dofrine of Abſtrafts, into the knowledge of | 


the Schemes of Matter, and into the knowledge of 
Motions. V. T wo Appendices of Speculative Phy- 
frque, Naturall Problems, And the Placits of 
- = Philoſophers. Vi. The Partition of «Me- 
taphyſique.into the Doftrine of Formes, and into 
the Doftrine of Finall Cauſes, 


(car. V, 


I. The Partition of Operatrve Knowledge Concerning 
Nature, into Mechanique,and Magi we: reſpon- 
dent to the Parts of Speculative kpowledge; Me- 
chanique to Phy fique; Magique to x Metaphyfique. 
SF A fg g of the word «Nagia. 11, Two 
Appendices to Operative knowledge: An Iroentary 
of the eſtate of Man. Fs A Caeloone of Poly - 

cbreſts; or things of multifarious uſe. 


CAP. VI. 


Of the oreat Appendix 0 "aturall Philaſa y, 48 
bor? Teecul te as L Et LM, UED! 
knowledge: and that it ought to be placed rather a- 

mongſt Appendices , than among ſt ſubſflantiall Sci- 
ences. F ThePartition of LM athematiques in- 
to Pure and Mixt. 
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DEPOP ADA DDD DDD RD DEE 
THE FOVRTH BQOK.. 
CHAP. i 


1. TT" He Partition of the Knowledge of Man, into 
1X Po #3 xe. FY Guile. 
F The partition of the knowledge of Humanity, n- 
tothe knowledge touching the Fo ſy of «an; and 
into the knowledge, touching the Soule.Þ of Man, 
Il. The conſtitution of a generall knowledge, touch- 
ing the, Nature and Eſtate of Man. $ The par- 
tition of the knowledge concerning the Eſtate of 
Man, into the knowledge touching the Perſon of 
Adan;, andinto the knowledge herking the League 
of Soule and Body. F The partition of the know- 
edoe touching the Perſon of Man, into the know- 
ledge of Mans miſeries. & And of Mans preroga- 
tives. IM. The partition of the knowledge touch- 
ing the League, into the knowledge of Fndications, 
F And of Impreſiions. F_ The aſfignement of 
Phyfiognomy. $ Andof Interpretation of N a- 
turall Dreams: unto the Doftrine of Fndlications. 
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I. The partition of the raw. þ refpetting the Body 
of Man,into Art Medicinall. F Coſmetique. F A- 
thletique. $ And Voluptuary. 1. The partiti- 
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on of Medicine, into three duties. ( onſerva- 
tion of Health. UI, Cure of Diſeaſes. IV. And 
Prolongation of hfe: and that the laſt Part, Pro- 
longation of life, ſhould be ſeparate from the other 
[Wo. . | 


CAP. I. 


I, The partition of Human hp touching the 
ſoule, into the knowledge of the Inſpired Eſſence; and 
intothe knowledge of the ſenſuble,or traduced ſoule. 
F The ſecond partition of the ſame Philoſophy,in- 
to the knowledge of the Subſtance and Faculties of 
the Soule. hd mto the knowledge of the Uſe, and 
Objefs of the Faculties.” 11, Two Appendices of 
the knowledge,concerning the Faculties of the ſoule, 
the knowledge of Naturall Divination. &F And 
the Canwloe eof Faſcination. Ill, The Diſtri- 
bution of {A Faculties of the ſenſible ſoule , into 
Motion, and Senſe. 
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THE FIFTH BOOK. 


CAP. I 


I. HF partition of the knowledge which refpett- 

eth the uſe and objetts of the Faculties of the 

' Mind of Man,into Logique,and Ethique. Il. The 

 Diviſun of —_— into the Arts of Invention, of 
Lrdgement, of Memory; and of Tradition. 

CAP. 
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I, Thepartition of the Artof Fnvention, into the In- 


—_ 


CAP. II. 


ventive of Arts, and of Arguments. $ The for- 
mer of theſe which us the more eminent, is Deficient. 
II, The partition of the Fnventive Art of Arts, in- 


to Literate Experience. $ And a New Organ. 
I, A delineation of Literate Experience. | 


CAP. UII. 


| Thepartition of the Incentive Art of Arguments, 


into Promptuary,or Places of Preparation: And 
T opique,or Places of Supgeſtion. Il. The parti- 
tion of T opiques, into Generall, $ And Particular 
Topiquer. Wl, An Example of Particular To- 
pique in the Inquiry, De Gravies Levi. 


CAP. IV. 


. The partition of the «Art of Judging, into Iudge- 


ment by Induttion, F And by Syllogiſme, Of the 
firſt a Colleftion is made in the Novum Organum. 
F The firſt partition of Judgement by Syllogiſme 
into Reduttion, Dire&, and Irverſt. $ The ſe- 
cond partition thereof, into Analytique Art, and the 
knowledge of Elenches. 11, The divifuon of the 
faune's 2 of Elenches, into Elenches of Sophiſmes, 
F Into Elencbes of Interpretation of Termes, F And 
into Elenches of Images or Idolaes. IIt.. The di- 
viſion of Idolaes, F Into Impreſſion from the 1 
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Or Tuis Vorx. 
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rallnature of Man, or Idola Tribus. F Into In- 
preſionsfrom the Fndrviduall temper of Particu- 
lars, or Fdola fpeciis. & Into Impreſiions by words 
and Communtca true nature, or Fdola Fori 1. An 


Appendix to the Art of Indging; namely of the Ana- 


% of Demonſtration according to the nature of the 
x: _ 


bject, 
Car. V. 


The Partition of Art Retentive, or of Memory, 
into the knowledge of the Helps of Memory. F And 
the Knowledge of Memory it ſelfe. V1, The Divi- 
viſion of the Dottrine of Memory, into Prenotion; 


and Embleme_. 
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I, 


THE SIXTH BOOK. 
CGAF: I; 


HE Partition of the Art of Tradition, into 
the Doftrine of the Organ of Speech. The 
Dottrine of the Method of Speech, and the DoArine 
of the Iluſtration of Speech. | F The partition of the 
Dodrine of the Organ of Speech,into the knowledge 


of the Notes of things;of $ ND and of Writing: 


Of which the twolaſt conflitute Grammer, and the 
Partitions thereof. -F T hePartition of the know- 


ledge of the er of Things ,into Hieroghphiquer, 


and into Charatters Reall. I. A ſecond Partiti- 


on of Grammer into Literary, and Dhiloſophicall. 
| h h 


The 


— —— 


58 : Trxz DESIGNE | 

I1, The aggregation of Poeſy referring to Mea- 
| ſure, to tbe pry of Speech. / An Ep7 pero 
| - of the knowledge of Cipbers to the knowledge of 


Scripture, 


CAP. it. 
I The Dottrine of the Metbod of ſpeech is 4) wal a 


ſubſtantial and principal Part of T raditive know- 
ledge: it is fiiled the Wiſdome of Delivery. Wl The | 
divers kinds of «Methods are enumerated, their 
Profits and Diſprofits annext. F The Parts of 
eethod. 


C av. III. 


I, The Grounds and Office of Rhetorique. Wl, Three 


Appendices which appertain only to the preparatory 
Part. The ( olours of Good and Evil, as well ſimple 
@3 compared, III. The Anti-theta of ThNgs. IV. Le. 
ſer ſtiles or uſuall Formes cf Speech. 


CAP. Iv. 


L Two generall Appendices of Traditive knowledge 
Art Criticall, Il, 4nd Pedagogical, 


oO fe 3 Ge 1 fe OH Ge te 91 He 1H He 
THE SEVENTH. BOOK. 
I + | 3; 

1, TT HePartitinof Marall >hiloſaphy, into the 


knowledge of the Exemplar, or Riaferme.s 
an 


WV" W- #- 


—_ —  — ers 4 OO 


Or THis Work. 579 
and into the Georgiques or Culture of the «ſind. 

F Thediviſion of the Exemplar (namely of Good) 

into Good Simple, and Good ( ompared. 11. The 
Partition of Good Simple, into Fndrviduall Good. 

and Good of Communion. 


CAR-& 


I. The Partition of Individual or Private Good,in- 
| to Good Hive, and Good Paſirve* I, T he Par- 
titton of Paſitue Good, into Conſervative Good, and 
Perfettrve Good. I. The Partition of the Good 
of ( ommnunon, into Generall. F And into Reſpedive 


Duties, 


CAP. III, 


I. The Partitton of the DoArine of the Culture of the 
Mind, into the knowledge of the Charafters of the 
Mind. Il. Of the Aﬀettions. Ill. Of the Reme- 
aes and Cures thercof. TV. eAn Appendix to the 
ſame Dottrine touching the Congruity between the 


Good of the Mind, and the Good of the Body. 
THE EIGHT BO OK. 
CHAP.-L 


i, 
* He Partition of Givile knowledge , F Intothe 
knowledge of (onverſation. F The knowladge 
of Nc egociation. F And the knowledge of Empireor 
State-Goverment, hh 2 CAP. 


UMI 


60 THe DESIGNE 


CAP. IL. 


1. The Partition of the knowledge of N eoociation in. 
to the knowledge of r. ag Occaſions, W, And 
into the knowledge of the Advancement of life... 
F Examples of the knowledge of ſcattered Occaſs- 
ans from ſome of Solomons Parables, F Precepts 
concerning the Advancement of Fortune, 


CAP. IIL 


The Partition of the Art of Empiry or Goverment ts 
omitted,only acceſſe 1s made to twoDefictents. 1, T he 
knowledge of enlarging the Bounds of Empire. 
II. And the knowledge of univerſal Iuſtice, or of the 
Fountains of Law. . 


EM MEM MMMENNM PENNE NE NEREPIN 
THE NINTH BOOK. 


CAP. |. 


The Partitions of inſpired T heology are omitted, only 
way ts made unto three Defiderats. 1. The know- 
ledge of the right Uſe of Human Reaſon in matters 
Drvine. Ti, The knowledge of the degrees of uni- 


ty in the City of God. 1, The Emanations of 
SS, Scriprgre. 
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FRANCISCI DE 


VER VLAMIO 


ARCHITECTVRA 


SCIENTIARUeM. 


THE GENERALE 


IDEA AND PROIECT 


OF THe 


LO. VER VLAMS 


INSTAVRATIO MAGNA. 


Repreſented in che 


PLATFORM OF THE 


DESIGNE OF THE 
I Parr thereof, 


As it was Conceavd1n the mindof the Author 
and is expreſſed in the Modell 
of the VVork. 


DEUS OMNIA 
IN MENSVRA, ET NVMERO, ET ORDINE, 
DISPOSVIT, 


UMI 


LIMI 


—u v_—_— 


The Emanation of Sc1iENCEs, from the IntelleQuale 
Faculties of MEMORY IMAGINATION REASON. 


From theſe --- CT 
Naturale, The Subjeft, the I/(+. 


CT HISTORY Cvile,properly ſocalted. 
Civileed Ecclehaftwale. 


—L1sB. Il. 


| Narrative or Hiſtorical ——— 
£11 Por $s YQDrammaticall or repreſent, 
9 Parabolicall or eAlluſiye, —— 


PrimitiveSapience,the receptacle of generale Axioms \ 


f Divine, or Natur, T heol. 
III - 3 . , 
UI Puts SpeataneS Phaſes Ez 
| Naturale— yo. S—— 
Derivatives 


Operative Mechanich, 
Magick, b 


t Humane Generale of the naturecof man,ehc) 
Speciale into Philoſophy. A. 


6 Body, into 5 Medicinale againſt diſeaſes. 5 Coſmetich or of Decoration. 
» Arts Athletick or of Attiwoity, $ Voluptuary or Senſuale. p IV. 
J S$ piritmale --- Nativeor eAdventive,cic. 
| D SH) ubſt ance'd Senſuale -.- Fiery, Aeriall ſubſtance,e+c. 
| DV 4 Ret Co — 7ntellet;reaſon ;{magination Cc. 
J | Senſnale, _. Voluntary motion , Senſe, &5c, J 
D Invnetion or TJnquiſition 
| Soule;thes Anyomene * &] Exantuetion. OV. 
[LoG1cx2 Memory or Cnſtoay. 
" ; Gramar, 
| | Uſe of Fa- oc Elocution or Tradition Method, VL. 
Inv. eu Rhetorick 
Tlatform of F Kinds of Good, 
good Degrees of Good, 
\ETpa1cxs | VII 
Culture of T emper<s, 
| the Mind ) Diſftempers, Cures. 


{ Civile of Negociation, 
wment of States) Art of enlarging a State 
mT 4 Fountainee of x 4 eVI IT. 


Inſpir'd Divinity here ſeparat Uſe of Reaſon in Divinity, 
De F1C1ENTS Crs 


; Converſation, 


from Philoſophy : yet Reaſon Degrees of unity in Rligion, 
receives the ſigner of Faith Dirivations fro Scripture. 


The Preparation to theſe Books, is populare, #ot Acroama 
tiquc:Relates the Prerogatives & Derg of Learning. Ln ry. L. 


UMI 


— 
—— 


"THE PLATFOR ME 


OF THE DESFGNE. 


—__ 


Lis. 1. THE DIGNITY OF LEARNING. 


Reporting 


the 


LYN 


| 


FARAL 


\ Diſhonors 


and Dero- 

ations of 
| ponary g 
in the 


Deſire of Knowledge the firſt ſinne, _ _ 
CD vines” Knowledgean Infinite: an Anxiousthing, 
Cap: 1. Learning the cauſe of Ercſy and Atheilme. 


Objefted Anſmered. 
Pol;- CLearning makes meg unapt for Armes. 
| tiques <Difables _ = Civile _— , 
C);/-+s. | C. 2, e Particular indiſpoſitions pretended. 
BY " {IP | : Objefted Anſwered, 
_  Scarcity of means. 
| C Fortwness Privateneſle of life, 
| . Meannefle of imployment. 
| Learned T oo incompatible with the times. 
v ny Too ſenſible of the commen good, | 
Cap.3. | Haners <Not applying to Perſons of quality 


A failing in points of behaviour. 

| Grofle tattcry praiſed by ſome. 
< 
Studies in ſome impertinents. 


Jace Ecarning, 


Diftempers in ſtudies{ Contentious Learning, 
Cap, 4. 


Delicare Learning. 


A diſtruſt thatany thing New ſhould now be tound out. 
A conceit that the beſt Opinions ſtill prevaile. 

A too peremptory reduction of Sciences into Methods. 
Peccant | Aneglet of Primitive Philoſophy, 

| Humors 2A divorce of the Intelle& from the ObjeR. | 
CCap. 5. | Acontagion of Knowledge fro particular,inclinations: 
An impatience of ſu$pente: haſt to Poſitive Aſſertion, 
A Magiltrall manner of Tradition of Knowledge. 
Aime of Writers, Illuſtration, not Propagation. . | 
\ End of [tudics, Curioſity, Plealure,Profit,Promotis, &c. 


TIED God. $ Anzels of Nkimination. 


| | AﬀeCtion to two extremes Antiquity, Novelty. 


( Divineg Firſt light, s Adams. $ Abels, Conjeplations&c: 


| end = ack | Cap.6.C The learning of Moſes, Iob, Solomon, &c. 
wo | | | 
ME ounents *\.,, . Clnventorsof Arts conſecratess Gods, 
& | Humane JCivile Eſtates advanc'd by learning. 
icap.7.8, JTheconcurrency of Armes and Lecters. 
The Dominion - $ Donations of Learning. 
lt LIB 
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Tar PLATFORME 


Os 


Liz.ll. THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 


re Perſonall, 
in Procm., 


lib. 


| EY 
Vs 


— 


right Par- 
| tation of 


punto 


TCap.r. 


=y 


Reall, by 


Learning = 


| (2 4ginarion Cap. 13. Dparabolicall or Allufive, 
L3 Philoſophy, reterrjng to Re4/on and the wil, Lib,ſeqq, 


Amplitude of Reward, 
Generall by thes Wiidome of Direttion, 
| Conjun&ion of Labours. 


; # Places, \ Buildings. $ Reyenewes, 
| as Priviledges. & Diſcipline. 
p > 2 


.. | '£ Promoted M4 Books 5 Libraries. 


by A$ Good Editions. 


| Perſons FLeRures for Arts exrant. 
[ Speciall 4 as Inquirers1nto Arts noh-extant. 


Want of foundatians for Arts at large. 
; [ Wan of ſufficient Salarte to LeQurers. 
Freu- | Want of allowance for Experiments. 
1.diced® yyant of a right courſe of proceeding in udies; 
T | Wantof Intelligence berween Vhiverlitics. 
.LUWantof Inquiries into Arts Deficient. | 


PF Genera- Earth. $ Sea, 


HR00s 


Heavens. $ Meteors, 
Elements $ Specifiques. 


e Subject b Preter\ Monſters. $ Maryels. 
Cap.3. 75 Gener, Magique, &C. 


FNaturall} Ar's me. 3 Agrizulure, 
the | Chanique 2 Alchimy,&c. 
L 


Vſe and end (Narrative. 


[ Cap.3- Q2 Inductive, 


ſ : 
| t _—_ Memorialls. 
re = Fc eg Crvilin Fe-C 14 Antiquities, I Chronicles; 
m e- > | ciall. C.5.6. Perfe& Hiſtory<Lives, 
| ry | 2.8.9.1. Relations. 
| (ivite 


2 Pure. O Mixt, 
VLinro 5 Eccleſtaſtical Fen SH the Church, 


Cap.11. P$Secial] 3 Propheſy, 
| cn] err At 


Literary \ Ages. $ Climates- d Declinations; 
+ £ap.4. g Inſtaurations, &c, of Learnjng, 


Append. to Hifory, Orations, 9 Epiſtles. $ Apophthegmes, 
Leg \ Cap.12. 


Narrative or Hiſtoricall. 


y Poeſy reterred tothe )nrammaricall or Re reſcntative, 


Or 


THE 


DESIGHNu. 


— ————T 


Liz, III, 


THE PARTITION! OF KNOW- 


LEDGES IN GENERALE INT O' 


—— /\. o———— 
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Pu1LoOSOPHY. Cap.r. 


2 
= 
_ 
SS) 


— 


MCT 


'S, 


NS, 


| 


NES» 


| 


t: 


Axiomsof wm 
| Summary of Promitive Trapfcendents 


1G 2d WH Dive Philoſophy or { Naturall Theolggy- 


of: Entity. 


I, Angels, 
Pr —} Appen. Spirits, 
>; Princip of Things. . 
Fabrique of thingsor of the 
{-. wortd. 
, Phy- 
| /igne | Heavens. 
| -4nto GeneeJ Meteors, | 
the rati- < Earth.Sea. ; 
| ed ' |'Con-Lons FElements. 
'n | orets Specifiques» 
! | vave Preter - Generations. , 
ty of I |; , 
things _ "CHor. s Cold, 
re | , F Mat- JDenſe. $ 
56 & b- | ter,, Yyorave. $ 
| —_ 2 CT.Light &c 
Ate Simple motiog. 
| tion Summs of moth, 
| Meaturs of mot, 
Problems. 
| Append. Placits. 
; Metaphyſiques Formes. 
wy L Finall cauſes, 
OA opnint Mechanique, | ſubſer- FMetaphyſique. 
MHagiqpe, 


Man, Hence the F Humane 
manationsof 


(TuzoLoGY inſpired Lib, ult. 


vient to? Metap byſtquet 


"I An Inventary of the eftate of man. 
Cap.54 


A Catalogue of Polychreſtes, 


| Append. Mathematiques eArithmetique. 
Cap. 6, 


G eometry, 


Civile* Chiloſphy Lib, teq, 


T3 


Tauet PLATFORME 


ct. 


my rr rr ern ee 


IV. THE PART 


\ 


| Civile, Lib. VIII, 


L1s. ITION OF HUMANE 
KNOW LEDGE, OR THE KNOW LEDGE 
: OF HUM ANITT. 
Miſeries. WE 
\ HisPerſon,hisC p , CTntellecuall:-\- - 
c General of TERS And Morall. 
the nature, | | ON”. ON 
and ſtate of 4" '-Tndjcation (Migd by the Body. 
| rae of] L j of the >dy by the mind. 
ſpect ot | Theleague | LUN 
|  FSPhyſiognomy. 
+ | Body by & | Appendices Interpret. of dreams. 
Bodyupon the Mind, 
© Impreſſion of the) Mind upon the Body: 
Conſervation of Health. 
- { Medicinall{ Cure of Diſcates. 
[ | Prolongation of life, 
Body into Art” : 
| -ap.2.. 9 Coſmetegque, or of Decoration. 
Athletique, or of Attwvity. 
q 57% 4 Yoluptwary w) Maſique,&c, 
| {properly ſo | | 
| _ | Native or advetive 
Þy - "7 Rational YSeparable or inſep. 
inn oole whether YMortall 6r immor, 
PIO. -.4 Subſtance Paſſible or impaſſi. 
; A corporall, Fiery. 
| l | [ Sor He AG ſubſtance, | 
| Spechall di | | --CIntelleR, Q Reaſon. | 
ren; | | Soule the | -  # Rational Imaginatio.y Memory 
vided into 4 2 UVNeAppetite, $ Will. 
| Philofophy | (Cap. 3- "EN PREY | 
| | el : 6g 3 D#VInation, 
1 Lg 4 | Appratione Faſcination. . 
|. | Sexſ. FVolumtary Motion. | 
| 7.11, ible gSenſe. YPerception, : 


Uſe and. Objeftsof Faculties, Lib.V. 


| 


» 


Hence the Ema-F Logique. 
nations of FT 


po Lis, V. 


w 
Co, 


Or: Tus DEs1GNE. 


Liz.V. THE PARTITION OF THE VSE 
AND OBIECTS OF THE FACVLTIES 
OF THE MIND, INTO 


Variation. ySProduAtion. 
Literate Ex- YTran(lation. $ Inverhon. 


r,* . - Aperience, by YApplication.s Copulation, 
Arts 1nto : Caſualty or Chance. 
qI Inquiſitio 
or + haves Interpretation of Nature Nov. Organ, 
on of 
| Cap.2, Arguments\ Preparation or Proviſion. 
into Generall. 
| Cap. 3. Snggeſtion er TopiquesY particylar, 
CIndu&ion, Whereofacolle&ion isin the Nov.Org, 
II Exami- Dire. * 
nation or | i: Reduttion "aan 
| 
| Pty} i 
Syllo- C Analitique Art, 
cap. * giſme $ 
into f Sophiſmes Elenches, hands 
| | ledby 4rift. in precepy 
. by Platoin example. 
- Log I QUE C3 
hath foure $ | ſ M>jority. 
Intelle&u- Elenchs of Minority. 
all Arts, Know. Interpreta- Priority, 
jedpe of 47198 of ' Poſteriority. 
: rage of Terms Power, 
LARX &c. 
| Append: | 
| | Analogy of Demonſtration | Idolaesy Generall nature 
| ( from the natare of the ſnbjeF, | or im-Y of man, 
| preſſi. <Individuall teper, 
4 Ga fro Jlmpolition. of 
| the words& names. 
p Helps to memory, --- Writing. 
[11 Cuſtody or Memory int Prenotion- 
| =, ah "Is: J Memory it ſelfe by? Einbleme. 


LElocution or Traditzon, L1s. VI. 


|ETH1Qu8 5, referr'd to mans will. Lis. VII. 


Lis, 


—_— 


— 


Tre PLATFORME 


—_ 
I 


Liz, VI. THE PARTITION OF THE ART 
OF ELOGCGVTION OR OF TRADITION 
INTO THE 


, F$Hieroglyphiques. 
* Notes of thing? Reall - ae cm 
| n Ox SPEECH into 
__ Speaking} Hence the original 5 Popular, = 
Writing or Grammer #;{Philoſophicall 
WPWNI 
Speech-Poetique meaſure, 
Append. to triting--Ciphers, 


- F Magiſtrall $ % Of Probation or Initsative, 
| TD Exoterique. $S Acr oamatique. 


| By wayof Aphoriſme. 
Delivery by = of Method. 

{ Kinds? By Aſſertions, and Proofes. 
Delivery BY Queſtions and Determinations, 
| Fitted to matter. 

(Method? Vpon preſappoſition. 


Spprcn &  < Method by way of Information $ Anticipation, 


—_ ſs 
m——_—_— 


| | Analitique. $ Syſtutique. 
Cap. 2s | Method) Djererique. y Ro Q Homericall, 


. CExtentlon. 
Limitation of Propoſitions, their ProdufRion., 


| | Parts 


| | akon. of a whole work, 


The wſe and office Oy ſpeech reipettively toparticulars: 


Ofthe dictates of Reaſon tolmaginatis, 
Applicazion 2 or the wiſdome of private ſpeech, 


ILLUSTRATION 


| - , - page Fg * Sane of Good and Evill, ſimple, compar'd. 


Append &<) Anti- theta Rerum,or the coiiterpoint of things 
*Ee Leſfer Stil-sand Formes of Speech. 


| CarreRed Editions, 
Critzcalls Interpretation of Authors, 
: [ A judgement upoh Authors: 
Twogenerall Appendices : 
[touching the Tradition of Collegiate education of youth; 
(Knowledge. Horrngy A Cavearte againſt Compends, 
rica YApplication of ftudies to the 
quality of wits, 


LIB.VII, 


UMI 


re —=_——_— . — —— 


Or Fur DESIGNE. 
"Ti. VIL THE PARTIT:ON OF MORALL 
KNOWLEDGE, INTO THE 


CIndivi- 
auals,or 
| Virtues 


Perpetuity. 
Attive from a deſire ofs Certainty, 
8 . Yariety. 


Pa $10 Conſervative Good, 
4þ ePcrftecftive Goo, 


General. Profeſſions, &c. 
Of Com- Duties of< Oeconemicall; 
4  MUNION, YReFfþs- Political! duties. 
$:\mile or | ©. Duties #ive CInpoffevey, franvdes, cans 
the bind's + JVicesL t7'ls Fc. 
of Good ? Of profeſſions, 
| Cap. 2. | 
; PS Y : | S:mply and wrefþeitively taken, 
TOKMEB 1” 
| £f Good. | Indiv id. & | Man and Man. 
Caps 1 & lcommon YCompararive- JCale and calc. ; 
Tg : | ly between Publike and priyate, 
Time and time, 
Honeſty. $ Profit. 5 Pleafare. 
| Compared, or the De- Body, $ Mind. S$ Fortune. 
| v orees of Good of . Ce Ka 
| i, Cuntemplative. Active Good, 
| CArmes. $ Leters 
n U Impreſſen by WrredCocenpiin 5 
- | Attive courle of life, 
Chara ters 
| or tempers, | Sex. $ Age, ) Region. 
| Chance of 3 Health. 9 Beauty &c, 
| | Impos'dby 
Nobility. 9 Honors. 
| Fortune ? Riches. $ Poverty. 
1 
ON a N CPleaſure,paine, fear, hope. 
0 = 0 ; Ames Anger, Paticnce, Love,Hate, 
at. I 
=_—_ FR How ſtirr'd. How ftilPd, 
— he Nt or aiſtem- , How ſecreted? How diſcloſed? 
| | pers their. Jy ture What operations they produce, 


What curnes they take? 
| How enwrapi? How they encountre? 


Emalation, Company, Friends, Fame. 
Reproofe, Exhortation, Lawes, Books. 
Study, Bricfe precepts hereof, 


| Cuftome, Excrciſe, Habit, Education. 
Cr 


76s, or Remedies 


| 
| 


Bod 
Append. The (ongruity between the Good of- ox 
F Mind. 
TT L1s, 


Tur PLATFORME 


— _ —— 


Fg CONVERSATION 


Cap. 


| 
| 
GoveER- 


ommmmnm_—_——_—_—_ A 


I 


C Scattered occaſions, examples 


"VIIL THE PARTITION OF CIVIL 
__— KNOWLEDGE INTO 


Not Aﬀected -much leſſe deſj piſed : Speech Conception, 


But Moderated, that 
is cither 


in the > Utterance. 


( Generall 
in Geſture 5 Speaker. 
of Hearer. 


4 

R efpe- 
Five 
to the 


Nuality of Men, 
Nature of Matter. Y | 
s Of time. $ Of Place, 


\ 


thereotourt of Solomos Proverbs. 


| The Ad. 
vancemet 
of For- 
tane 

Precepts 
L thereof 


| 


Partitions 
MENT of Jomitted 


4 


my 


Summary in the 


\m— 


Spars'd < 


L 


=] 


prS 


Kno wedge of 


| Art p, 


A 


Countenance, Works. 
Acions. Natnre. 
Ends, Reports. 


( Six 
Wales 


by 


1 


Others $ 

Acquaintance with men well 
icenin the world. 

A wiſe temper in liberty of 

ſpeech and (ilence. 

preſent dexterity both to 

obſerve and a, 


Three | 


{wares 5 
How hs Nature and abilities (ort with 
The eſtate of the pre ſent time: Profcſſiog 
Him- Jthat are in prizc: His competitors in 


ſelfe Yfortune: The Fricnds he hath choſens 
The examples hz would foiloyw. 


Caution. 
Concealing his Defetr 
and Diſgraces,by f Confidence 
Declaringa Mans mind jn particulars by a 
mediocrity of Revealing, Concealing, 
Framing the mind to become flexible to 
occaſions; of place; time; & perſons,8&Cc. - 


©" forth his Virtues; Fortunes; Merits 


That hebe well skill'd whatinſtraments touſe 
and how, 

That he overtaske not his own abilities. 

That he doe not alwaicsftay for, but forgetimes 
provoke occaſions. 

That he never undertake great; or long works. 

That be never fo engage himſclfe but that he 
leavea poſterne dore open for retreat. 

| That ke {o love, as he may hate upon occaſion, 


+ The art of enlarging an Eſtate, 


of Lawes. 


Certain inthe intimation, 


STATES YDeficients< 4, The fountainsYTultin the commandment, 
| Cap, 3s 


Fir to be put in execution. 
Agrecing with the form of the ſtate 
Begetting virtue 1n the Subjeas, 
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Lis, IX, INSPIRED THEOLOGY. 


The Partition of Inſpired: Divinity is omitted, 
only an entrance -is made untothree 
DEFICIENTS 


(I + Tys LiniTs And VsB OF Hyman REASON IN 
MaTTERS DiIviNE. 


50 | Explication of Divine Myſteries. 
hag it ſelfe DE thence deduced. 


| The? Mineing into thingsnot revealed by atoo Curt- 
Exceſſes m ous inquiry. 
| that V/e Attributing equall Authority to Dirivations,as 
to Principles themſclves. 
E FICI« . 
_— II + Tis: DEGREES Or VniTty In Tus 
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 FFundamentall;one Lo. one Faith; &c. 
In Pomts) SyperſtruQtive or of perfeRion, 


| A diſſent 5» Fundamentell Points, diſcor- 
| «C<porates men from the Church of God; 
not ſo in ſuperſtruttive Points. 


I Im s EMANATIONS FRomM SCRIPTURE 
Wherein are obſerved 


a c Errors is C11 ſuppoſing that all Philoſophy is derived 
h Interpreta-d from Scripture,as the Schoole of Para- 

0 tion celſis did, and ſome others now doe. 

"Þ Is interpreting Scripture as one would a 
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humane Author ; whereas two things 


" | were known to God which are not 
known to Man { Secrets of the Heart. 
I The 2 Swecefſion of Times, 
1 
S. | 
wil of Deſide-\ A Colleftion of Poſitive Divinity upon 
7656s particular Texts in briefe eblervations. 
vT | prejudiced 
Dilating into common places. 
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Reducing to Methods, 
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FRANCIS LO. VERVLAM 
VICOVNT S& ALBAN, 


OF THE 
DIGNITT AND ADV ANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING, 


THE FIRST BOOK. 
CHAD. ti. 


The Conſecration of ths work untothe moſt learnedof,Patxcus, K; 
I A MES, whoin high, but juſt conreptions,ss here admired. y The 
Diſtribution, into the Diontry and; the Prortctancy of 
Lzaxninc. I. Diſcredites of Learning, froms the 'objettivins of 
Divines : That the aſpiring unto knowledge was the firſt fiane;- 
That Lakin is a thing infinite, and full of anxiety. That 
knowledge inclines the Mind ro Hereſy and Atheiſrae- \I The 


ſolution: Originall Guilt was not intheQuantity,; but is the Qua- 

lity of Knowledge. 9 The Corredive hereof, Charity, ITE.” 5 
gainſt Infinity , Anxiety , «#4 ſeducements; of Sciences; 
three preſervatives: That we forget not our Mortality. $ Thas 
Learning give us content. F Thar it ſoare not too high. .y tud 
fo Philoſophy leads the mind, by the Links of ſecond Caules, 42 
the F ir ſt, ; HM 


|] Hers were.;under the: Old Law 
(Excellent Kine) both Freewelafs 
ferings, and Daily Sacrifites;the 'one 
proceeding, upon ordinary obſee> 
| vance ; the-ether tponti.a-Devour 
DO a Cheertulgeſſe. Cemtainly,in myQ> 

P=.4 I ſuch kind bf Homage 
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Aﬀection.In the former of theſe,l hope,[ ſhall not be wan- 
ting. forthe later I was in ſulpetiſe whar I ſhould moſt 
principally undertake, and in concluſion thoughe ir more 
reſpetive to make choice of ſome oblation;which might 
referre,rather to the propricty and excellency of Yourins 
dividualt-perſ6n, thancothe buſinefle of Your Crowne and 
State. , | x ; | 
y$ Repreſeming Your Majeſty, as my duty is, many 
times unto my mind, (leaving aſide the other parts whether 
of Your Vere, or of Your Fottune,) I have been polleſt 
with extream wonder; when 1 confider the excellency of 
thoſe vertues and faculties in You, which the Philoſo- 
phers call intelleuall,che capacity of Your mind compre- 
hending ſo many and ſo great Nations; the faithfulneſle of 
Your memory; the ({wiftneſſe of Your apprehenſion; the 
netration of Your jndgement; the order and facility of 
Your elocution. In truth. Plato's opinion ſometimes comes 
into my mind, which maintaines » That knowledge is nothing 
ele but remembrance,and thas the mind of man by nature knowes 
all things, ouee redimed and reſtored to her own native light, 
bMIbthe cloudy vale or gloomy Tabernacle of the body had ore- 
bread with darkneſſe.' For certainly rhe beſt and cleareſt in- 
ſtance for this aſſertion ſhines, int Your Majeſty, whoſe 
mindis ſo.ready totakeflame from the leaſt otecafion pre- 
chore leaſt ſpark of anothers knowledge delivercd, 
Vherefore asthe ſacred, Scripture ſaith of the wilcſt Kingy 
That hu heart was as the ſands ofthe ſea: which though it be 
vne of the largeſt bodies. yer it conſiſterh of the ſmalleſt por- 
tions; :{o-hich:God giver Your "Majeſty a compoſition of 
— — — <8, able to compaſſe 
and comprehend thegrexteſÞmatrtrs,and nevertheleſle, to 
ad the teat; ?n@tior to Toffer them to eſcape Your 
ſervacion; whertas itſhouldTeetnt very difficulty or rather 
2ximpoſtibility in nitvefor theiſame inftrutnentro make 
ir{elfe-fle forgrear arid! frnclt works. Andfor Your gift of 
peech; Iexltes mitid What . Cornelius Tacitus aich of Au- 
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ceret principem, eloquentia fuit. In truth if we note it well, 
ſpeech that is Elaborate,or Aﬀettate, or Jmitating, alchough 
otherwiſe excellent, hath ſomewhat {ervile in it and hol- 
ding of the ſubject; but Your Majeſties manner of ſpeech 
is indeed Prince-like, lowing as from a fountaine, and yer 
ſtreaming and branching itſelte into natures order, full of 
facility and felicity, Imitating none, Inimitable of any. And 
as in Your Civill eſtate, reſpeCting as well Your Kingdome 
as Your Court, there apeareth to be an Emulation and 
Contention of Your Majeſties Vertue with Your Fortune, 
namely excellent Morall endowments with a fortunate 
Regiment; a Pious and Patient expeRation when time was, 
of Your greater fortune, with a proſperous and ſeaſonable 
poſleſsion of what was expected; a Holy obſervation of the 
lawes of Marriage, with ablefled and happy fruit of Mar- 
riage ina moſt faire Progeny; a. Godly propenſion and 
moſt belceming a Chriſtian, Princeto Peace, with a forru- 
nate concurrence of the like inclination] m:Your neigh- 
bour Princes: ſo likewiſe in Your intelleuall abilities,there 
ſeemeth tobe.no leſſe. Comtention:and Enwlacion, jt we 
Compare Your Majeſties gifts of:Nature wichthe rich tre 
fury of mulcipliciqus Erudition and the knowledge of many 
Atts. Neither 1s it ealy tofinde any.King ſince Chriſtsthnt, 
which may be compared with Your Majeſty forvarieryand 
improvement of all kind of — Divineand Humane, 
lerwho will revolve _— the tucceſsion of Kings and 
Emperouts, and he ſhall inde thisgudgementis truly made. 
For indeed ic ſgemeth ranch in Kings , if by-che icompendi- 
ous extraftion of other pens. Wits and Labours ; they;can 
take hold of knowletge:, or attain any {uperhciall ovha- 
ments or ſhewes of learning; ar/# they aoinrenance'.and 
argferre learned men; butkor aKing and- ai King borne to 
drink indeed the true Fountaines gf: Learning;nay tobchim- 
(zlfe a fountiune: of Loarving, tsalmafta Maicle:iAnd'chijs 
alſo is an acceſſe to Your Majeſty, that in thedamecloſtrot 
your Mind;thexe are exeafurcd up 'aswell Dovmneand Sacred 
Literatures P5ophangand Ty {athat Your _— 
© 2 ands 
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ſtands inveſted with thar triplicity of Glory, which was al- 
cribed to thar famous Hermes Triſmegiſtu, The Power of 
a King. The Jilumination of a Prieſt, The Learning of a 
Philoſopher. Wherefore ſince intheſe glorious artribures of 
Learaing, ſo inherent and individuall in Your Perſon, Your 
Majeſty lo farre excells all other Kings , it is very meet that 
ſuch rare endowments of Nature and Art ſhould be cele- 
brated , not only inthe fame and admiration of the preſent 
time, orinthe light of Hiſtory conveyed over to Poſterity, 
but beengraven in ſome ſolid worke, which both may ex- 
preſſe the power ofa great King , and bear a Character os 
Signature of ſoexcellenta learned King. Now (to rerurne 
coour intended purpolc) I concluded with my ſelfe that [ 
could not make to Your Majeſty a better oblation, thenof 
ſome Treatife rending to that end. F 

$ Theſummeand Argument hereof, will conſiſt of 
two. Parts : In the Former , which is more ſlight and popu- 
lar (yet may not be paſt over) we hall entreatof the excel- 
lenty of Knowledge and: Learning, through all the parts 
thereof.” and' likewiſe ofthe merit of thoſe who have wor- 
thily 'aud wiſely: imployed':and placed their” bounties and 
induſtries in\the. Augmentation, and Propagation thereof. 


In the latter - Part-( which is the' main and ſumme of this 


worke ) I fhall 'propound and ſet down what in this kind 
hath bin embraced , undertaken ' and accompliſht hither- 
70, for the. Advancemem of Learning: and again briefly touch 
at ſuch particulars as ſeem Deficient in this emte?prize, to'the 


end:char-thoigh-I dare nor preſume ' poſitively to ſeparate 


and:ſ{ele&t wharl would chiefly commend unto Your Ma- 
zelty, yer: byrepreſenting;:many and: different obſervations; 
_— exciteNiour Princely'cogitations'to viſitthe peculiat 
trealures of Y6ur own mind, andthence toextratt what's 
moſt: conducencto the utyplifying and enlar gimp of the bounds 
ofiltts and\ Knowledges/\ageccable!to Your Magnanimity 
and; Wiftdome:!: 747 0 ro 7 00 04.2004 a0! 

> I,” Intheemmance to the forme? Part, tocleere:the way, 
and as irwerezomakefilence, rohaye the teſtimonies con» 
FATE _ cerning 
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cerning the Dignity of Learning to be better heard, with- 
outthe interruption of tacite objections , [think good hrft 
to deliver Learning from the Diſcredirs and Diſgraces 
which Ignorance hath caſtupon it, bur Ignorance ſeverally 
diſguiſed;appearing and diſcovering it ſelf ſometime in the 
zeale of Divines, ſometimes in the arrogancy of Poli- 
tiques, and ſometimes in the errors of Learned men them- 
ſelves. I heare the former ſort ſay, That Knowledge of 
the nature and number of thoſe things, which are to be ac- 
cepted with great Limitation and Caution , That the aſþi- 
ring to overmuch knowledge, was the originall tempta- 
tion and finne, whereupon enſued the Fall of Man, And 
that even at th day Knowledge hath ſomewhat of the 
Serpent in it, and therefore where it entreth into a man , it 
makes him ſwell » Scientia inflat ; That Solomon gives a» Cor. 8. 
cenſure,That there ty no end of making Bookes, and that much 
reading u a wearineſſe to the fleſh, and againe in another Eccle{.12, 
place, That in ſpaciou knowledge there is much contriſtation , & 
that he that encreaſeth knowledge, encreaſeth anxiety , Thar Ecclcl. 1. 
S. Paul gives a caveat, That we be not fpoild through vain Phi- 
loſophy, And that experience demonttrates how the Lear; Coloſ 3. 
nedſt men have becn Arch hereriques, Hovy Learned times 
have been inclined to Atheiſme; and how the Contemplas. 
tionof ſecond Cauſes, doth derogate from the Authority 
of the firſt. mn 

It Todiſcover then theerror and ignorance of this 0+ 
pinion, and the miſunderſtanding inthe groundsthereof, 4- 
ny-man may ce plainly 'that theſe men'doe not obſerve and 
conſider , Thatit was nor that Pure aud Primitive Know- 
ledge of Nature, by the light whereof man did 'give names 
to other Creatures in Paradiſe, as they were brought be- 
fore himaccording totheir Proprietics,vwhich gave the ac- 
calion to the Fall, bur itwas that proud: knowledge of Good- - 
and Evill, with an intent.to ſhakeiof God andito-give Lawy = 
unto. himſclte.. Neither is it any: Quantity of ' Knowledge, 
how: great ſoever, that can make-the mind, of man tg 
Gel. for nothing can fill, much lefle extend the ſoule of man 
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but God, and the contemplation of Ged: therefore Solomon 
ſpeaking of the two Principall ſenſes of Inquiſition, the 
Eye and the Eares.athrmes That the Eye t never ſatisfied with 
ſeeing, nor the Earewith hearing; and if there be no fulneſſe, 
then is the Continent greater then the Content. So of 
Knowledge it ſelfe & the Mind of Man, whercto the Sen. 
cesare but Reporters » he defines like wile in the vyords 
plac't after the Calendar or Ephemerides which he makes 
of the diverſity of times and ſea{ons forall Actions and Pur- 
poſes, concluding thus , God hath made all things Beautiful 
and Decent inthetrue returne of their ſea ſons, alſo he hath pla. 
ced the world in mans heart, yet cannot man finde out the worke 
which God worketh from the beginning untothe end : By which 
wordes he declares, not ob{curely, that God hath framed 
the Mind of Man,as a Mirror or Glaſſe capable of the Image 
ofthe univerſall world , and as joyfull to receiverhe im- 
prelsions thereof, as the eye joyethto receavelight; and nor 
only delighted inthe — variety of things and the 
vicifitude of times, bur raiſed alſoto finde out and to dil- 
cernethe inviolable lawes and the infallible decrees of Na- 
ture. Andalthough he ſeem toinfinuare that the ſupreme 
or ſummary law of Nature, which he calleth the worke which 
God worketh fromthe beginning tothe end,is not polsible tobe 
found out. by man, yet" that doth nor derogate from the 
Capacity of the Mind, but may be referred to the impedi- 
ments of knowledge, as the ſhorrnefle of life, the ill con- 
junction of labours depravd, andunfaithtull Tradition of 
knowledge over from hand to hand, and many other incon- 
veniences wherewith che condition of man is enſnared and 
involy'd . For that noparcell of the world is denied tomans 
inquiry,or invention he cleerly declares in another place, 
where heſaith,The ſpirit of aman « as the Lamp of God where- 
with he [earcheth the inwards of all ſecrets. 4 Ithen ſuch be the 
capacity and receiptofthe mindi'of man, it is manifeſt that 
there is nodanger arallfrom the Preportionor Quantity:of 
knowledge how largeſoever, left itſhould make itſwellor 
outcompaſleit ſelfe burmeerly-inche Quality,vvhich being 
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in Quantity more orlefle, it irbe taken wirhout the true 
Correctivethereof, hath in it ſome nature of malignity,or 
venome full of flaruous ſympromes. This Antidote;or Cor- 
rective {picez the mixture whereof cempers knowledge and 
makes it ſo {overaigrie is Charity, which the Apoltle imme- 


diatly addes inthe former clauſe, faying, Knowledge blowes i.Cor. 8: 


up, but Charity bulds up, Not unliketo that which he deli- 


vers in an other place, If F ſpake ({aithe he ) with the tongues of i .Cor.13; 


Men and Angels and had not Charitysit were but as a tinkling 
(:ymball: Not but that itis an excellent thing ts ſpeak with 
therongus of Men and Angels; but becaule rf it be {ever 
from Charity, and notreferr'd tothe publique good of Man- 
kind, it rather exhibires a vaine and empty glory, then any 
{ubftanriall and ſolid fruit; | 

111 As for that Cenſure of Salomon, concerning the exceſſe 
of writing and reading Bookes, andthe anxiety of” ſpirit whichre- 
doundeth from Knowledge and char adinonition of S: Paul, 
that we be not ſeduced by vain Philoſophy, it thoſe places be 
rightly underſtood, they doe very- excellently fer forch the 


true bounds and limitations, whereby humane knowledge 


is confin'd and circumſcribed, yet 6 as without any flich 
contracting and coarCtarion, it may comprehend all the u- 
niverſall natureof things:: "Theſe limications are three: The 
firſt that we doe not ſo place our felicity in knowledge; as we forget 
eur, Mortality. The ſecond; that we make application of our know: 
ledge, to give our ſelves repoſe and contentment dud not diſtaſt or 
repining. The third;that we doe not preſume by the 'contemplati- 
ons of nature, tous: aine the Myſteries of God. $ For-as towch« 
ing the f15t; Salomon dorh excellently _—_— himlelfe in 


the fame Book, I ſawwell, ſaith he, that knowledge Fecedes as Eccleſ'i} 


farre from ignorance as light doth from darkneſſss and that the 
wiſe mans eyes keep watch m his head»whereas the Foote roundeth 
about in darkneſſe, but withall I karned that the ſame mortality 
inpotyes them both. 19 by "FIT 

| $ ' Forthe fegond5certain it is is artxietyof perturbatiori 
of mind reſulcerh from knowledge,otherwiſe then meere- 
lyby-accident:; .,.Forall knowledge and wonder ( which is 
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the ſeed of knowledge) is an impreſsion of pleaſure in it 
ſelfe, but when we fall ro framing concluſions out of our 
knowledge which obliquely applied ro our particular pur- 
poſes, either miniſter weak feares orvaſt defires, then there 
growes that vexation and trouble of Mind , whereot we 
{peake: forthen knowledge is no more Lumen ficcum,as He- 
raclitus the Profound would have it, Lumen ficcum optima a= 
nima, but it becomes Lumen madidums or maceratum, being 
ſeeped and infuſed in the humors of the affections. 

d Thethirdrule delerves a litle to be ſtood upon, and 
notto be lightly paſſed over: Forif any man ſhall think by 
view and enquiry into theſe ſenſible and mareriall things, ro 
attain that light whereby he may reveale unto himſelte the 
nature and will of God, then jndeed, is he ſpoil d through vain 
Philoſophy. For the contermplation of the creatures, having 
regard tothe creatures themſelves, produceth Knowledge, 
bur having regard tro God, wonder only, which is a broken 
Knowledge. And therefore it was molt aptly ſaid by one of 

Philo. Iud. Plato's ſchoole, That the ſenſe of mancarries areſemblancewith 

de Somaits. ,,,, ſunne which opens 41d revealesthe terreſtrial Globe, but con- 
ceales andſzateswprhe ftarres andceleStiall Globe: ſo doth the 
ſenſe diſcover naturall things, but it darkens and ſhuts up 
divine. And hence it hath proceeded, that ſome of the cho. 
ſenranke of the more Learned have faln into Hereſy,whilſt 
they have {oughtto "Y upto the ſecrets of the Deity, by the 
waxen wingsdf the ſenſes. | 

$ As forthe conceitof thoſe who are of opinion that 
z00 much knowledge ſhould encline the mind to Atheiſme, and that 
the ignorance of the ſecond Cauſes, ſhould be, as it were, a Mid- 

4 wifetoour Piety towardsthe firſt. I would willingly charge 
lob. 13. theſe inthe language of Iob, Will you lye for God as one man 
doth for another to gratify him? For certain it is that God 

xworks — in nature according to ordinary courſe but 

by ſecond caules, and if they would have it. otherwiſe be- 

lieved, itis meere impoſture, under colour of, Piety to God, 

and nothing elſe but ro offer untothe Author of Truth the 
unclean ſacrifice of a Lye. But farthevir is an aſſured _ 
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and a concluſion of Experience, Thar a litle or ſuperficiall 
caſt of Philſophy, may perchance incline the Mind of Man 
ro Atheiſme, buca full draughtthereof brings the mind back 
againe toReligion. For inthe entrance of Philolophy,when 
the ſecond cauſes,which are nextuntothe ſenſes,doe offer 
themlelves tothe mind of Man,and the mind it (clfe cleaves 
unto them and dwells therezan oblivion of the higheſt cauſe 
may creep in; bur when a man paſſeth on farther and be- 
holds the dependency , continuation and confederacy of 
cauſes and the workes of Providence, than according to the 


allegory of the Poets, he will eafily believe that the highes? _ 


linke of Natures chaine muſt needs be tyedto the foot of Tupiters 
chaire. Tocloſe ina word,let no man upona weak conceir 
of ſobriety or ill applied moderation, thinke or maintaine 
thata mancan ſearch too farre,or be too well ſtudied inthe 
Book of Gods word, or in the Booke of Gods workes, Divinity or 
Philoſophy. but rather let men awake themſelves and cheere- 
fully endeavour, and purſue anendleſſe progrefſe or profici- 
ency in both: only let th&mbeware leſt they apply Koen 
ledge to ſwelling, not to charity, to oſtentation notto uſe: and 
againe > that they doe not unwiſely mingle and confound 
theſe diſtin Learnings of Theology and Philoſophy and their 
ſeyerall waters together, - wax ths Ya 
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T Diſcredits of Learning from the- objeQions of Politiques, That 
Learning ſoftens mens natures, and makes men unfit for the exer. 
ciſe of Armes, That it perverts mens diſpoſitions for Matter 
of Government. y Other particular indiſpoſtions pretended. 
Tt. The Solution. Learning makes wat men wnapt for Armes, 
11. Learning exables men for Civil affaires. II. Particular fe- 
ducements impured to LONG: As, Curious Y neertainty, Y Pere 
tinatious Regularity, & Miſleading Preſidents, Y Retired ſlothfal- 
neſie, Y Relaxation of Diſcipline; Are allrather Cured then Cau- 
ſed by Learning, | 


\&988 Ow let us deſcend to the Diſgraces whereby 
SH Politiques defame Learning; They be theſe, That 
 $aIAT Learning doth ſoften mens manners ,& makes them 
more unaps for the honour and exerciſe of Armes: Thatit doth 
marre and pervert mens diſpofitions for matter of Government 
and Policy; which the ſtudy of Aﬀtgnadkes cither too Curious 
by vanity of Reading ; Or too peremptory by the ftrift rigor of 

les; Or roo overweening by reaſon of the gredtneſſe of exam- 
1s; Or too incompatible with the times, hy reaſon of the diſti- 
milifude of examples, Otat leaſt tt doth divert and alienate 
mens minds ﬆ; bufineſſe and Afton, inſtilling into them a love 
of leaſure aud privateneſſe. 


y$ Andthat it doth bring into States a relaxation of Diſci- 
pline, whileſt every man u more ready to argue thenobey. Out of 
this conceit Cato ſurnamed the Cenſor, one of the wiſeſt meti 
indeed thatever lived, when Carneades the Philoſopher came 
in Embaſlage to Rome,and that the young men 4 Rome be- 
gan to flock abouthim being allured with the ſweerneſle 
and majeſty of his eloquence, gave counſellin open ſenate; 


Pltoin M- that they ſhould give hins bis diſpatch with all ſpeed , leſt be 


ſhould infet# and inchant the mindes of the youth, and at 
wnawares bring in an alteration of the manners and cu- 
ftomes of the State . This ſame coficeir, or humor moyv'd 
Virgil,preferring the honour of his country, before the re- 
putation of his own Profeſsion, ro make a king of ſeperati- 
on 
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on between the Arts of Policy, and the Artsof Literature,chal- 
lenging the one tothe Romanes, yeelding the other to the 
Grecians, inthe verſes ſo much renowned, 


Tu regere imperio populos Romane mements, Virgil. 
Hetibi erunt Artes ---- En. 6. 
And we ſee that Anytw the accuſer of Socrates, laid it as an Plato. Apol; 


article of charge and accuſation againſt him, that he did 
with the variety and power of his diſcourſes and diſpurati- 
on,embaſe inthe minds of young-men,the Auctority and 
Reverence of the Lawes and Cuſtomes of their countrey; 
andthar he did profeſle a pernitious and dangerous Science, 
wherein, who ever was inſtructed, might make the worſe 
matrer {eem the better, and ta ſuppreſle Truth by force 
of Eloquence. 6 

Il But theſe and the like imputations have rather a 
countenance of Gravity, then any ſyncerity of truth: For ex- 
perience doth witnefletharthe ſelfe-ſame perſons, and the 
{elte-ſame times, have flguriſhe in the glory of Armes and 
Learning. As for men,we may inſtance in that noble paire 
of Emperors Alexander the Great,and Tulius ({oſarthe Difta. 
tor, the one was Ariſtotle's (choller in Philoſophy; the other 
Cicer#s Rival in eloquence. Bur if any man had rather call 
for Schollers chat have become great Generalls, then Ge- 
neralls that vvere great Schollers, let him rakeBhaminondas 
the Theban, or Xenophon the Athenian; whereof, the one 
was the firſt that abated the power of Sparta, and the other 
was the firſt that made way to the overthrow of the Monar- 
chy of Perfia. And this conjunttion of Armes and Letters, 
is yet more viſible in times then in perſons, by how much 
anage is a greater obje&tthen a man: For the ſelfe-ſame 
times with the £g yptians, Aſſyrians, Perfians, Grecians,and 
Romanes, that are moſt renowned for Armes, are likewiſe 
moſt admired for Learning ; ſo thatthe graveſt AuRtors and 
Philoſophers, the greateſt Capraines and Governors haveli- 
ved in the ſame Ages. Neither indeed can it otherwile be, 
for as in man the ripeneſle of the ſtrengrh of the body and 
the minde comes much about one age, ſave that the — 
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of the body comes ſomewhat the more early, So in ſtares, 
the glory of Armes, and Learning (whereof the one corre- 
{pondeth to the bodyzthe other ro the ſoule of man) have a 
concurrence or a neere ſequence of Time. 

Ill Now for matter of Policy and Government , that 
Learning ſhould rather be an impediment, then an adiument 
thereunto is athing very improbable. We all confeſle thar it 
is an unadviſed At to commit a naturall body, and the cure 
of Health,to Emperique Phyfitians, who commonly have a 
few receipts which ſeem to themto be univerſall Reme- 
dies, whereupon they are confident and adventurous, when 
yet they neither know the cauſes of Diſeaſes, nor the com- 

texions of Patients, nor the perill of Symprtomes, nor the 
Method of Cures. We fee it alike error inthoſe, who fot 
expedition af their cauſes; and ſuires rely upon petty Advo- 
cates and Lawyerswhich areonly men of Practice and not 

rounded in their bookes, who are many times eafily ſur. 
Srin'd,when a tiewv caſe falls our tigſides the common Roade 
of theirexperience.ſo by like reaſon ir cannot but be a mar- 
eer of doubtfull conſequence, if Rates be managed by Em 
pirique Srates-men. Onthe contrary ir is almoſt without 
inftance, that ever any Goverment was diſaſterous;that was 
in the hand,of Learned Governours. For howſoever it 
hath bin War with Politique mento extenuate,and diſ- 
able Learned men by the name of Pedants, yet Hiſtory, 
which is the miſtteſle of Truth makes it appeare in many 

atticulars,that the government of Princes in minority, hath 
farre excelled the Government of Princes of mature age, e- 
ven for that reaſon which Politiques ſeeke to traduce, 
Which is'that by that occaſion the State hath bin in the 
hands of Pedatits. Who krtowes notthar for the firſt five 
years ſo ftiachi magnihed during the minority of Nero, the 
Burden of the ſtate was in the hands of Seneca a Pedanti? 
So likewife Gordianw the yohger owes the ten years applat- 
dedgoverment to Mifthew a Peaant. And with the like 
happinefle Alexander Sever govern'd the Rare in his rhi- 
mority, if which ſpace women ruld all, but by the adyict 
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and councell of preceptors,and reachers. Nay leta man look 
into the Gover:1ment of the Bi/bop of Rome, as by name, into 
the government of Pius Qninttus, or Sextus Quinttus in our 
times, who'were both at their entrance eſtimed bur as Pe- 
danticall Friers;and heſhall fnde,that ſuch Popes doe grea- 
terthings, and proceed upon truer principles, than thoſe 
which have aſcended to the Papacy from an education, and 
breeding>in affaires of eſtate and Courts of Princes. For 
though men bred in learning are perchance, not ſo quick, 
and nimble in apprehending occaſtons,and accommodaring 
for the preſentto points of convenience, which the lralians 
call RaG1oni Di STATO, the very name whereof Pius 
Quintw could not heare with patience,bur was wont to lay, 


that they were the imyentions of wicked men, and repugnant to re-Platon: 


ligion and the morall virtues, yer in this there is made ample 
recompence; that they are perfect and readyzin the ſafe and 
plain way of Religion, luſtice, Honeſty, and the Moral vir- 
tues, which way> they thar conſtantly keep and perſue, ſhall 
ho more need thoſe other Remedies, x 2 ſound body 
teed Phyſique. And befides the ſpace of one mans life can 
not furniſh preſidents enough to direct the event of but one 
mans life. For as it hapneth ſometimes that the great 
Grand-child, Nephew,or Pro-#ephew relembleth the Grand- 
facher, or great Grand-father more then the Father, ſo many 
times it comes to paſſe, thatthe occurrences of preſent times 
may ſort better with ancient examples, then with choſe of 
later, or immediat times. Laſtly the wit of one man canno 
more countervaile the latirude of Learning, than one mans 
meanes can hold way with a common purſe. 

Iv And wereitgtatited thatthoſe ſeducements and in- 
diſpofitions impured to Learning, by Politicks,were of any 
force, and validity, yet it muft be rememnmbred with" all, 
that Learning miniſtrech in every of 'themi 5  grearer 
ſtrength of medicin or remedy, then it offererh cauſe of iy- 
a: ſpofition or infirmity. For if that Learhing by a fecret infla- 
ence,and operation makes the mind irreſolure' and peplext, 


yet certainly by plain precept it reacheth how ro unwinde 
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the rhoughts, how farre to deliberate, when to reſolve; yea 
it ſhewes howto protract , and carry things in ſuſpenſe 
withour prejudice till they reſolve 

d Beitlikewile granted that Learning makes the minds 
of men more peremptory and inflexible, yet withall it reacheth 
whatthings are intheir nature demonſtrarive, and what are 
conjecturall; and propounds as well, the ule of diſtinctions, 
and exceptions, as the ſtability of rules and principles. 

9 Beitagaine, that learning miſleades and wreSteth mens 
mindes, whether by diſproportion, or diſſimilitude of examples, 1 
know not, yetI know well that it unfoldeth, and laies 0- 
pen as well the force of circumſtances; as the errors of com- 
pariſons, and the cautions of applications; ſo that in all theſe 
it doth more re&tify mens mindes, then pervert them. And 
theſe remedies Learning dothevery way convay andinfſinu- 
ate by the quick penetration, and forcible variety of exam- 

les. Let a manlook intothe errors of Clement the VII, fo 
lively deſcribed by Guicciardine, who ſerved under him; or 
into the ertors and waverings of Cicero, painted tothelife by 
his ovyn penſill, in hu Epiſtles to Atticw, and he will fly a 
pace from being inconftant and irreſolute in his deſignes. 
Let him look into the errors of Phocion, and he will be. 


ware hovy he be obſtinate or inflexible. Let him read the. 


fable of Jxion, and it will diſpell vaporous hopes and ſuch 
like fumes and clouds. Lethim behold Cato the Second, and 
he will never be one of the Antipodes:to tread oppoſite to the 

preſent world. 
$ Now forthe conceit, That learning ſhould bea friend to 
floth, and ſhould oreſpread the mind with a ſweet ſlumber of repoſe 
and retiredneſſe; it were a ſtrange thing, if that which accu- 
ſtometh the mindeto a perperuall agitation, ſhould be the 
Patroneſſe to ſlothfulneſſe: whereas contrariwile it may betru- 
ly affirmed, thatno kinde of men love bufineſle forit ſelfe, 
butthoſerhar are Learxed, for other Perſons love affaires 
and buſineſle for the Profit, as hirelings the worke for the 
wages; others for Honor, for while they are in Action, they 
livein theeyes of men andrefreſh their reputation, which 
| otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe would weare; others far Power and the Priviled- 
ges of Fortune, that they may pleaſure their friends, and di. 
pleaſure their toes; others thatthey may exerciſe ſome facul- 
ties wherein they take apride, and inthis imagination, enter= 
caine theirthoughts in a good humor and: pleaſing conceir 
cowards themſelves; others to advance other ends : (0 that 
as itis ſaid of untrue valours,that ſome mens valours are in 
the eyes of thoſe that look on, ſo-the induſtry and courage 
of theſe men ſ{eemes to aime at this, that others may ap- 

laud them, or they hugge themſelves in the contemplation 
of their own de{ignements: only Learned men love bulineſie 
and imployment:as actions agreeable to nature, and ngleſlg 
healchtull ro the mind than exerciſe is ro; the.body ; taking 
pleaſure in the Action it ſelfe, and: nor in- the purchale: 19 
thar,of all men livingsthey arerhe moſt indefatigable,it icbe 
towards any buſnefſewvhich can repleniſh and deraineths 
mind according ta the dignity thereof And it chere bg 
found ſome laborious in reading and: tudyaand yer idle in 
buſinefſe, and ation, this gtovyes not from: learning, buy 
from fome weaknefle or ſoftnelle of body or minde>{uch 
as Seneca ſpeaks of, 


Quidan (lick he ) 24m: ſit wb atiles Controv: 


ut putent in turbido afſe quicquid in luce eſt. Well may ic he, lib. 4- Proe- 


chat ſuch a point ofa mans nature; may make him give him- 
ſelfe to learning, bur itis nar learning that breeds, orim; 
plants any ſuch _-_ in his nature. Bur if: any man nat- 
withſtanding reſolvedly maiptainerh , that Learning takes 
up too much time which might otherwiſe be better imploys 
ed, I anfwere, that no map can be lo. {tralirned and op. 
preſt with buſineſſe, and anaRtive courſe af life, bur, may 
have many vacant times of leaſure, whileſt'þe, expects the 
returnes and tydes of buſineſle,except he begigherof a very 


dull remper and of no diſpatch; or ambitious - (lice rp his 


credit and 2p on ro meddle and ingage hirntelte in jms 
ployment of all natures and matters above his) reach; 15 x5+ 
mainerh therefore ro be enquired, jn what r,and howy 
thoſe ſpaces and times of Leaſure, ſhould be. flled up and 
ſpent; whether in pleaſures or ſtudy ; ſebluality;or AIAN 
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Plot.in De. Plation,as was well anſwered by Demoſthenes to &ſchines, a 


man given to pleaſure, who when he told him by way of 
reproach, that his orations did ſmell of the Lampe, Indeed (laid 
Demoſthenes) there u great difference betweenthe things that 
You and I doe by lampe-light: Wherefore let no man feare leſt 
| learning ſhould expulſe bufineſſe, nay rather it will keepe and 
defend the poſleſsions of the minde, againſt idleneffe and 
leaſure, which otherwiſe, at unawares, may eater, to the 
prejudice both of Bulinefleand Learning. 
' $ Againe,whereas they object, That learning ſhould un- 
dermine the reverence of Lawes and Government, itis a meere 
calumny withour all ſhadowy of truth:Forto ſay thata blind 
obedience ſhould be a ſurer obligationthen an ocular duty, 
isall one as toſay, that a blind man may tread ſurerby a 
guide, then a {ceing man can with the uſe of a light and his 
eyes. Nay it is without all controverſte that Learning doth 
make the mind of man; gentle, ductile, maniable and plianr 
to government; Whereas ignorance makes them churliſh, 
thwart, and mutinous; which the Records of time doe 
cleerely manifeſt, conſidering that the moſt unlearned,rude 
and barbarous times have bin moſt ſubje to ſeditions, tu- 
mulrs and changes. As for the judgement of Catothe Cenſor, 
he was well puniſht for his blaſphemy again learning: For 
when he was paſt threeſcore years old, he was taken with 
an extreme deſire togoc tothe ſchoole againe, and to /earge 
the greek tongue; which doth well demonſtratethar his for - 
mer cenſure of the Grecian Learning was rather anaffteted 
gravity, than the inward ſenſe of his own opinion. As for 
Virgil 's verſes, though it pleaſed himto brave the world in 
takeing to the Romanes the Art of Empire, and leaving to 0- 
thers a other Arts, as popular and ſervile; yet lo much is 
manifeſt,thatthe Romans never aſcended to that hight of 
Empire, till the timethey had aſcended to the hight of Arts. 
For inthe time of the two firſt Ceſars, Perſons moſt perfeR 
inthe State-principles of Government; there lived contem- 
porariesthe beſt Poet, Virgiliu Maro, The beſt HiStoriogra- 
pher, Tirur Livius, the beſt Amiquary, Marew Varro, the beſt 
| or 
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or ſecond Orator Marcwu (,icero,withour queſtionthe chiefeſt, 
every one in their ſeverall faculty, that ro the memory of 
man are known. Laſtly, as for the accuſation of Socrates, on- 
ly this Ifay;The time mult be cemembred when it was pro- 
{ecured, namely under the thirty Tyrants, of all mortalls the 
bloodieſt , baſeſt and moſt unworthy of Government: 
which revolution of State & Time was ao ſooner over;but 
Socrates, whom they had made a Perſon Criminall, was 
made a Perſon Heroicall; and his Memory accumulate with 
all honours divine and humane;and thoſe Diſcourſes of his 
which were than termed Corrupting of Manners, were af- 
ter celebrated by all Poſterity for molt ſoveraigne medicines 
of Mind and Manners. Andletthis ſerve for anſwer to Po- 
litiques, which intheir humorous ſeverity, or in their feig- 
ned gravity, have preſumed to throw imputations upon 
Learning, which redargution- nevertheleſle, ſave that we 
know not whether our labours may extend to other ages, 
ſeems not ſo needfull forthepreſent, ſeeing.cthe aſpect and 
favour of two moſtlearned Princes ( Queene ELizaBeTH & 


Your Majeſty , being as Caſtor and Pollux, Lucida Siderds 


farres of a moſt benigne influence) hath wrought in us of 
Britaine, ſo much love and reverence towards Learning. 
CCESCTCCESSESTECTIESCSCSSCESTESICTE 
CAP. lt. 
I Diſcredits of Learning from Learned niens Fortunes, Manners, 
Nature of ſtudies, II, Intheir Fortunes ſcarcity of CMeanes, 
d Obſcurity of life. Y Meaneſie of Imployment. Til. latheir 
Manaers, Too Regular for the times, Y Too ſtnſibleof the good of 
others, and negletive of their own. Y They faile inapplying them- 
ſelves to Particular Perſons. Y They faile in ſome points of Beha- 
viour. Y Groſſe Flattery prattis'd by ſome Learned, Y Inſtan. 


ced in the Maderne Dedication of Bookes, Y Diſcreet Morigera- 
tion allowed. | 


9 Ow come we tothe third ſort of Diſcredit or 
48 Diminution of Credit, that redoundes upon 
9% Learning from learned men themfelves, which 
commonly cleaveth faſteſt. It is derived either from their 
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Fortune, or from their Manners, or from the Nature of their 
ſtudies; whereof the firſt is not intheir power; the ſecond 
is not to the point; ſo as the third alone ſeemeth properly 
to fall into enquiry; but becauſe we are not in hand with 
the true valew of things, but with popular eſtimarion, ic 
will not be amiſle to kde {ſomewhat allo of the rwo 
former. 

Il The Derogations therefore, or Diminutions of Cre- 
dit which grow to Learning from the fortune of Learned 


Meanes; or from their obſcure and prrpate courſe of Life, or 

from the meanneſſe of imployment wherein they are converſant. 

$ Asconcerning Wart, and that uſually is the caſe of 

Learned men, that they are poore, and commonly begin 

with litle and grow not rich ſo faſt as other men, which 

convert their labours chiefly to lucre and encreale; it were 

good to leavethe common Place in Commendation of Po- 

verty to ſome Frier Mendicant to handle, (if bytheir leaves 

I maybe ſobold) ro whom much was attributed by Ma- 

Dell. Hiſt. ,þ;2yell in this point, when he (aid, that the Kingdome of the 
Fior.lib.I. | : | 

clergie had bin long before at an end, if the reputation and reve- 

| rence towards the Poverty of Friers and Monkes, bad not borne 

i out the ſcandalls of the ſuperfluities and exceſſes of Biſhops and 

| Prelates: ſo a man might ſay that the felicity and magnih- 

cence of Princes and great Perſons, had long fſinceturned to 

Barbariſme and Rudeneſle, it the Poverty of Learning had 

not kept up civility and honor of life. But withour ſuch 

advantages of my. after the praiſethereof, it is worthy 

obſervation, what a lacred-and reverend thing Poverty of 

Fortune was, for fome ages in the Roman State, which yer 

was a State without Paradoxes: For thus ſaith Titus Liviu 

Przf.lib. I 3h his introduction, Either my affetion to the worke I have un- 

dertaken deceaves me, or there was never State more great, more 

religious, more richly furniſh't with good prefidents, nor which 4- 

varice and riot conquered ſo late, norwhere ſo great reverence to 

Poverty and Parcimony continued ſolong. So likewiſe after 


che State of Rgme was now degenerate, we read that when 
a ages Coſar 


men, are taken either from their Poverty and ſcarcity of 
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Ceſarthe Difator took upon him a Reſtauration of the col- 
lapſed ſtate,one of his confidents gave him this counfill, Thar 
of all Points the moſt \ummary to ſuch a deſignement; as he 
went about, was by all meanestorake away the cſtimarion 
of wealth, For (ſaith he) theſe and all other evills, together Orat.ad C, 
with the reputation of mony ſhall ceaſe if neither publique Offices o_ "*e 
nor any other Dignity which commonly are ſo coveted were expo- putats. 
ſedioſale. Toconclude this point, as it was truly faid that 
Rubor eſt virtuts Color, though lomerimes it come from vice, Laert,in 
loyou may truly ſay, Paupertas eſt virtutir fortuna, though A _ 
ſometimes it may proceed from miſgovernment and im- 
providence. Surely this is Solomons Cenſure, Qui feſtinat ad y,,,, ,g. 
aryitias non erit inſons, and Precept, Buy the truth and ſcll it yrgy.23. 
not,So wildome and knowledge judging it right and <quall 
that meanes ſhould be imployed to get Learning, and nor 
Learning be applied to gather up meanes. 
d To whatpurpole ſhould we ſpeake of the private- 
neſſe and obſcureneſse of life , which 1s objected to learned 
men? Itis a Theme ſo common and fo trequently handled 
by all, to extoll Leaſure and retiredneſſe, not taxed with ſen- 
tuality and ſloth, before a Civile and Active life; for lafety, 
liberty, ſ{weerneſle, dignity, or atleaſt freedome from in-. 
dignities, as no man handles this ſubje&t, but handles it 
well: ſuch a conſonancy it hath to mens conceptions in the 
expreſsing; and to mens conſent in the allowing. This on- 
ly I will adde, that Learned men forgotten in States, are like 
the Images of Caſtus and Brutw inthe funeralls of Tunia, of 
which,nort to be repreſented as others were, Tacitus [airh,Eg Anmal.3. 
ipſo prefulgebant quod non viſebantur. | 
| $ For Meanneſſe of imployment aſsigned to Learned men, 
that which is moſt traduced to contempr is, That the go+ 
vernment of childhood and youth is commonly allotted to 
them; the contempt of which age is transferred upon' the 
Preceptors or Tutors. But how unjuſt this traducementis, 
if-you will reduce things from popularity of opinion, te 
meaſure of reaſon, may appeare, in that we ſee-men are 
more carefull what they pur into new veſlels, then intoa 
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veſſell ſeaſor'd; and more curious what mould they lay a- 
bout a young plant; then a plant corroborate: So as it is ma- 
nifeſt that the weakeſt rermes and times of all things, ule to 
have the belt applications and helps. Harken, it you pleaſe, 
tothe Hebrew Rabbins, Your young men ſball ſee vifions, your 
old men ſhall dreame dreams, from this Textthey collect, thar 
youth is the worthier age, by ſo much as Revelations more 
cleare by viſions,then by dreames. And it is worth the note- 
ing that however Pedants have bin the deriſion and ſ{corne 
of Theaters, as the Apes of Tyranny, and that the moderne 
looſeneſlſe or negligence hath taken no due regard tothe 
choice of Schoolemaſters and Tutors , yet it hath binan anci- 
ent complaint drawn down from the beſt and wileſtrimes, 
even to our age, that States were too buſte with their Lawes 
and too negligent in point of Education. Which excellent 
part of Ancient Diſcipline hath bin in ſomelſort revived of 
late times by the Colledges of the Teſuits, whole paines and di- 
ligence when I conſider, as well inthe culture of know.- 
ledge, as information of manners, the ſaying of Agefilaus 
touching Pharnabazu comes into my mind, Talts cum fis 


. #tinam noſter eſſes. And thus much concerning the diſcre- 


dits drawn from the Fortanes aud Condition of Learned men. 
IIT As touching the Manners of Learned men , it is a 
thing belonging rather to their individuall Perſons, than 
their ſtudies and point of learning: No doubt there is 
found amongthemas inall other Profeſsions,and Conditi- 
ons of life, men of all temperatures, as well bad as good, 
bur yet ſos as it is not without truth that is ſaid, abire Studia 
in mores; and that Learning and Studies, unleflethey fall up- 
on very depraveddiſpofitions, have an influence and opera- 
tion uponthe manners of thoſe that are converſant in them, 
co reforme nature and change it to the better. . 
- */y Burupon an attentive and indifferent review, I for 
my part, can not inde any diſgrace to-kearning can proceed 
from the Manners of Learned men, adherent unto them as they 
are Learned; unleſle peradventureir be a faule (which was 
the ſuppoſed fault of Demoſthenes, Cicero, Cato the ſecond, $6- 
LI: necd, 
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neca, and many more) that becauſe the times they read of, 
are commonly better, than the times they live in;and the du- 
ties taught, better then the duries practiſed; they contend too 
farre, to reduce the corruption of manners to the honeSty of pre- 
cepts, and preſcripts , of a too great hight, and to impoſe the 
L awes of ancient ſeverity upon diſſolutetimes: and yer they have 
Cavears enow touching this auſterity out of their own 
ſprings: For Solon, when he was asked, Whether he had gi- Plur.in 
ves his Citizens the beſt lawes? the beſt (laid he) of ſuch as they _ 
would receive. So Plato, finding that his own heart could nor 
agree with the corrupt manners of his Country, refuſed to 
beare place or office, ſaying, That a mans Country 15 to benſed in vita. in 
as his Parents were, that is, with perſwaſion and not with violence, Paid. 
by entreating and not by conteſting: And Ceſars counlclor put 
inthe ſame caveat, ſaying, non ad vetera inſtituta revorans Orat ad C, 
que jampridem corruptis moribus ludibrio ſunt: And C inane 
notes this error directly in Cato the ſecond, | writing to his _-_ 
friend Atticus, Cato optime ſentit ſed nocet interdum Reipub. lo« Ad Attic. 
quitur entmtanquamin Repub. *Platonts,non tanquam in face 9-3. ep. mY 
Romuli. The ſame Cicero doth excule and expound the Phi- 
loſophers for going too farre, and being roo exact in their 
Prelcripts, Theſe ſame Preceptors and Teachers , (laith he) pro 1.. Mus 
ſeemto have ſtretched out the line and limits of Duties ſomewhat w#na. 
beyond the naturall bounds, that when we had laboured to reach 
the higheſt point of Perfettion, we might reſt where it was 
meet and yer himſelfe might ſay, Monitts ſum minor ipſe 
meis ; for he ſtumbled at the ſame ſtone though in nor ſo 
extreme a degree. 
d Another fault which perchance not undelervedly is 
objected againſt Learned men, is this,that they have preferr'd 
the honour and profit of their Countrey, and Maſters before therr 
own fortunes and ſafeties. So Demoſthenes to his Athenians, 
My Counſells ({aith he) if you. pleaſe to note it ,. are not ſuch — 
whereby J ſhould grow great amongſt you, you become litle- a- "OY 
mong (t the Grecians, but they be of that nature as are ſometimes 
not good for me to give, but are alwaies good for youto follow. So 
Seneca after he had conſecrated that Quinquennium Neronu 
G3 rg 
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tothe eternall glory of Learned Governors, held on his ho- 
neſt and loyall courle of Good and Free Counſell, after his 
Maſter grevv extremely corrupt to his grear perill and ar laſt 
to his ruine. Neither can it be otherwiſe conceived, for 
Learning endues mens minds with a true ſenſe of the trailty 
of their Perſons, the Caſualty of fortune, the Dignity of the 
ſoule; and their vocation: which when they think of, they 
canby no meanes perſwade themſelves that any advance- 
ment of their own fortunes, can be {et down as a true and wor. 
thy end of their being and ordainement. Wheretore they ſo 
live, as ever ready togivetheir account toGod, andto their 
Maſters under God, whether they be Kings or States they 


Matt. 25, ſerve, in this ſtile of words, Ecce titi Lucrifeci , and not in 


that Ecce mihi Lucrifeci. But the corrupter ſort of Politiques, 
that have not their mindes inſtituted and eſftabliſh't in the 
true apprehenſion of Duries,and the contemplation of good 
inthe univerſality, referre all things to themſelves, as if they 
were the worlds Center, and that the concurrence of” all lines 
ſhould touch in them and ther fortunes , never careing in all 
rempeſts, what becomes of the Ship,ſo they may retire and 
fave them ſelves inthe Cock-boate of their own fortune, 
On the contrary,they that feelethe waight of Duty, and un- 
derſtand the limits of ſelf love; uſe to make good their pla- 
ces, and duties, though with perill: and if they chance to 
Rand ſafe in (editions and alterations of times and Gover- 
ment, it is rather to be attributed to the reverence which 
honeſty even wreſteth from adverſaries, than any verſatile 
or temporizing advantage in their own carriage. But for this 
point of tender ſenſe, and faft obligation of duty, which 
without doubt Learning doth implant inthe minde, how- 
ever it may be taxed and amerced by Fortune; and be deſpi- 
ſed by Politiques in the depth of their corrupt principles, as 
a weake and improvident virtueyet it will receive an open 
allowance, ſo as in this matter there needs the lefle dil- 
proofe or excuſation. | 

v9 Another fault there is incident to Learned men, 
which may ſooner be excuſed than denied, namely this, That 
they 
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they doe not eafily apply and accommodate themſelves to perſons © 


with whom they negociate and live: which want ofexact appli- 
cation ariſeth from two caules,The firſt wu, the largeneſſe and 


greatneſſe of their minds, wbich can hardly ſtoope and be confined 


withinthe obſervation of the nature and cuStome of one perſon. It 


= 


15 the ſpeech of a Lover, not of a wiſe man, Satis magnum Seneca, 


alter alteritheatrum ſumu. Nevertheleſle I ſhall yeeld that 
he that cannot contract the light of his mind, as he doth the 
eye of his body, as well as diſperſe and dilate it, wants a 
great faculty toran aftive courle of Life. The ſecond cauſe ur 
the honeſty and integrity of their nature, which argucth no in- 
hability in them, but a choiſe upon judgemei:t; for the true 
and jult limits of obſervance cowards any perſon, extend 
no farther, then ſo to underſtand his inclination and dil- 
polition, as to converſe with him wirhour offence; or to be 
able, it occaſion be offered, to give him faithfull counſill, 
and yetto ſtand upon reaſonable guard & caution,in reſpect 
of our ſelves: but robe ſpeculative into others, and to teele 
out amans diſpoſition, to the endto know how to worke 
him winde him and governe him art pleaſure; is not the part 
of an ingenious nature but rather of a heart double and clo- 
ven; whichas in friendſhipzit is want of integrity, ſoto- 
wards Princes and Superiors it is want of Duty. For the 
Cuſtome of the Levant, whereby it was .accounted a hai- 
nous offence;to gaze and hxe their eyes upon Princes, is in- 
deed, in the outward ceremony, barbarous, but good in the 
morall, for it becomes not Subjects by benr and inquiſitive 


obſervations; to penetrate into the hearts of Kings , which Prov, 35: 


the Scripture hath declared to be, inſcrutable. 

d There is yet another fault with which I will con- 
clude this Part , which is often noted in Learned men, 
namely, that in ſmall aud outward matters of behaviour and 
carriage (as in countenance; geſture, march, ordinary dif- 
courſe,and the like) they doe many times faile to obſerve decen- 
{y and diſcretion, fo as the vulgar ſort of capacities make a 
judgement of them in greater matters, by that\which they 
finde wanting in {mall and ordinary points of Action. ey 

this 
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this prejudication doth oftentimes deceive them : nay let 
chem know, they have their anſwer from ThemiSocleswho 
being invited corouch a lure, laid arrogantly enough, being 
appliedto himlelte, bur pertinently ro the purpoſein hand, 
That he could not, indeed, fiddle but he knew howto make a [mall 
Towne, a great State. And there are, nodoubr, many well 
ſeen inthe Arts of Government, and Policy, which are to 
{eeke in ordinary converlation and punctuall occaſions. I 
referre ſuch {coffers tothe Elogie Alcibiades gave of his Ma- 
ſer Secrates, whom he compar'd to the Gallipors of the Apo- 
thecaries,which on the out fide were drawne with Apes, Owles, and 
Antiques, but contained within precious liquors and ſoveraigne 
confeftions; acknowledging that to vulgar capacity and po 
pular report, he was not without ſome ſuperhiciall levities, 
and deformities, but was inwardly repleniſhr with excel- 
lent powers and virtues. And ſo much touching the Point 
of Manners of learned men, 
$ InthemeantimelI thought good to advertiſe, thatl 
have no purpoſeto give allowance to ſome baſe and unwor- 
thy Conditions of ſome Profeſſours, whereby they have dilcre. 
dited both Themſelves and Learning:fuch were thoſe zrex« 
cher Philoſophers,vwhich in the later age of the Roman ſtare; 
were uſually in the howſes of Great Perſons, whom nor 
improperly you may call ſolemne Parafites: of which kinde 
Lucian makes a merry deſcription of the Philoſopher, that 
the great Lady took to tide with her in the Coach, and 
would needs have him carry her litle Dogge Melitew., 
which he doing officiouſly and yet uncomely, the page, cof- 


fing ſaid, I doubt our Philoſopher of a Stick will turne Cynique, 


Burt above all the reſt, the groſle and palpable fAlattery where- 
unto many not unlearned have abaſed and abuſed their wits 
and pens, turning as Du Bartus ſaith Hecuba into Helenas and 
FauStina into Lucretia, hath diminiſhe the prize and efti- 
mation of Learning. 

$ Neitheris the Moderne Dedication of Bookes to Patrons 
zo be Commended, for that Bookes, ſuch as are worthy the 
name of Bookes, ought to have no Patron but Truth and 
by Reaſon, 
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\E Tis now! proceed tothoſe Errors, and Vanities, 


which bave intervened among ft the ſtudies of Learned 
mens 4nd therewith are interningled, * which is the 


_* and tothe ent;Vvhere- 
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rt ischeymanyer of men. eſpecially of e us perſe 
ef mens of, to 
| Randalize, and deprave thac Thich romlndyrke Stare and 
\Niecue, by wikeing advantage upon that which. is c 
:and- . asthe Hearhens in the Primirive Chr 
c1.1.:.:52 8 = .ndclins the Chaiſtians, wichche fautts and 
' © Garruptianss Heretiques : Nevercheleſſe Thaveno mean 
\ingtomakTany cxadt animadverſion of the* Brrors actf Fu 
Srllwqurinnwgrr fEaawing) ; which are'mbre ſceret and 
,z4emoxte (from opinion, 'but-only to ſpeak of ſucks 
doe! fall under 2 coramon/ang' poputar 2nd 
Ine, which reoede not farre of chertNoat: 

i: 4.1. Lfaadothereh ee vatiitiesand 'yatuitics 
in Learning, which have given occaionto thereproach and 
diſgracethereof. For thoſe things are eſteerned vaige which 

qreeitherfalſe,or frivolow, namely, wherein there is,ciches 
notruth,or nouſc. thoſe Perſons we cſtceme vaine, which 
arecicher Credulow in things falſe, or \Curiow in things of li- 
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tleuſe. And Curioſity is either in matter or in woras, that is 
when either labour is ſpent in vaine matters, ortime is wa- 
ſted in the delicacy of finewords : lo that it is agreeable as 
well to true realon asapproved experience, tg let down 
three diſtempers of Learning, The firlt is Phantaſtical 
Learning; The ſecond Contentious Learning, The third Pain- 
ted and Delicate Learning: or thus,vaine Jmaginations, yaine 
Altercations, vaine Afjeitatiens. And with the Laſt I will 
beginne, 

11. This Diftemper ſeated in the ſuperfluity and pro- 
Fuſeneſſe of fpeech (though in times paſt by turnes,, it was in 
{ome price ) about Luthers time, got up mightily into credir, 
and eſtimation. The heat and efficacy of Preaching, to 
winne and drayy on the people, began chiefly about that 
time to floriſh, and this required a popular kind of expreſ- 
t10n. This wasturtherd by the Enmity and Oppoſition con- 
ceaved inthat ſame age againſt the Schoolemen, whoſe writ- 
ings werealtogether in a differing ſtile and forme of expreſ- 
hon; raking liberty to coine and frame new and r ue 
termes of Art, whithour any regard to the pureneſſe and ele. 
gancy of ſpeech, ſothey might avoid circuit of words, and 
deliver their {enfe and conceptions, in a preciſe exat exprel- 
ſion: and ſoit cameto paſſe a litle after, that a greater care 
was taken for Words, than Matter ; and many affected ra- 
ther Comptneſle of ſtile; a round and clean Period, the 
ſweerfalling of the clauſes; and illuſtrations by Tropes and 
Figures, than the waight of Matter, ſoundneſle of Argu- 
ment, life of Invention, or depth of Judgement.” Then 
f prang up the flowing and watery veine of Oforius, the Portu- 
gall Biſhop,to be in price and requeſt; Then did Sturmius 
{pend ſuch infinite andcurious paines upon Cicerothe Ora- 
tor, and Hemogines the Rhetorician. Then did our Carre 
and Aſcham in their LeEtures and Writings almoſt Deifie 
Cicero, and Demoſthenes, and allure young Students to thar 
poliſht and floriſhing kinde of Learning. Then did Eraſ- 
mw take occaſion to make that ſcofhing kinde of Echo, 
Decem annos conſumpfi in Legendo Cicerone, to which the 
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Echo anſwered, One, Afine. Than grew the Learning of 
the Schoolemen to be utterly deſpiſed, as rude and barba- 
rous. In ſumme, the whole inclination and bent of thoſe 
times \vas, rather about Copie than Waight. Here we lee 
the firſt Diſtemper of Learning, when, as we have (aid, mey 


' ftudy Words and not Matter. Whereot though ] have repre- 


ſented examples of late times only, yer luch vanities have 
bin accepted, in ſome degree or otherzin ancienttimes, and 
will be ſo hereafter. Now it is not polsible bur that this 
ſhould have an operation to diſcredit and debaſethe repu- 
tation of Learning even with vulgar capacities; when they 
ſee Learned mens Workes,like the firſt letter of a Patent, 
whichthoughit be limmed and ſer out with large floriſhes, 
yet it is but a letter. And it ſeemes to me that *Pigmalions 
frengie is a good Embleme and Portraicture of this vanity, 
for what are words bur the Images of matter , and except 
they be animated with the ſpirit of reaſon, to fallin Love 
with them, is all one as to fall in love with a Picture. 
$ Bur yetnotwithſtanding it is athing not haſtily to be 
condemned to illuſtrate and poliſh the obſcurity and rough« 
neſſe of Philoſophy, with the ſplendor of wordes and ſenfible 
elocution, For hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarque, andeven in Plato himſelfe, and 
the uſe hereof is great: For though to the ſevere inquilition 
of Truth, and the deep progreſle into Philoſophy, it is ſome 
hinderance, becaule it is too early-ſatisfa&tory unto the 
mind, and quencheth the thirſt and deſire of farther earch, 
etifa man beto have any uſe of ſuch knowledge in Civill 
occaſions (of Conference, Counfill, Perſpafion , Diſcourſe, 
and the like ; he ſhall finde all that he deſireth prepar'd and 
ſer outto his hand in thoſe AuQtors. But the exceſle of this 
is ſo juſtly contemptible, that, as Hercules, when he ſaw the 
Jmage of Adons, Venus minion, inthe Temple , ſaid, Nil 
ſacries; lothere is none of Hercules followers in Learning, 
I mean, the more induſtrious and ſevere inquirers into 
Truth, but will deſpiſe thoſe Delicacies and Afﬀetations, as 
indeed capable of no Divineneſle. bf 
$ Litle 
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$ Litle becter is that kind of ſtile (yer neither is that al- 
rogether exempt from vanity ) which neer about the ſame 
time ſucceeded this Copy and ſuperfluity o fpeech. The labour 
here 1s alrogether,That words may be aculeate, ſentences conciſe, 
and the whole contexture of the ſpeech and aiſcourſe,rather round. 
ing into it ſelfe, than ſpread and dilated: Sothatit comesto 
paſſe by this Artifice, that every paſſage ſcemes more witty 
and waighty than indeedit is. Such a ftile as this we finde 
more exces{ively in Seneca; more moderately in Tacitwand 
Plinius Secundus; and of later hath bin very pleaſing untos 
the eares of our time. And this kind of expreſsion Kath 
found ſuch acceptance with meatter capacites, as to be a 
dignity and ornament to Learning ; nevertheleſle, by the 
moreexact judgements; it hath bin deſervedly deſpiled,and 
may beſet down as 4 diſtemper of Learning, (eeing it is no- 
thing elſe but a hunting after words, and fine placing of 
them. And thus much of the firſt Diſeaſe or Diſtemper of 
Learning. , | 

III Now followes the diſtemper ſetledin Matter vvhich 
wwe ſetdovwn as a ſecond diſeaſe of Learning, & have deſigned 
it by the name of Contentious ſubtletie, and this is in nature 
ſomewhat worle than that whereof we ſpake even novwy. 
For as the ſubſtance of Matter, is better than the beauty of 
words, ſo on the contrary, vanity of Matter is more odious 
than vavity of words, Wherein it ſeemeth that the reprehen- 
fion of S. Paul was not only proper for thoſetimes , bur 
Propheticall for thetimes following ; and nor only reſpe- 
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Qive to Divinity, but extenſ1veto all knowledge, Devira 1. Tim. 6: : 


prophanas vocum novitates For in theſe words he aſsignes 
two Markedand Badges of ſuſpetted and fallified ſcience, 
The firſt is the Novelty and Strangeneſſe of Termes, The 0- 
ther, the ſtrineſſe' of Poſitions; which. of neceſsiry induce 
oppoſition and fo Alterations and Queſtivns. Certainly 
like as many ſubſtances in nature, which are ſolid, and en- 
tire, doe many times putrifie and corrupt into wormes; {o 
good and ſound Knowledge doth often purrifie and diſſolve 


into a number of ſubtle; idle, unvvhollome, and (as I may 
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rerme them) Vermiculate Queſtions, which ſeem indeed 
to have a kind of Motion and Quicknefle in them, and yer 
they are unſound and hollow, and of no ſolid ule. This 
kind of Degenerate Learning corrupting it ſelfe, did chiefly 
raigne amongſtthe Schoolemen; who having a bundance of 
Leiſure, ſharpe, and ſtrong wits, and {mall variety of read- 
ing, (for their wits were ſhut up within the writing of a 
few Auctors, chiefly Ariſtotle, their DiXator, as their Per- 
ſons were ſhutup inthe cells of Monaſteries and Colledges) 
*2nd for moſt part ignorant of the Hiſtory either of Nature, 
or of Time did out of no great Quantity of Matter, but in- 
finite agitation of their Wir and Phancyzas of the ſpindle, 
ſpinne out unto us thoſe laborious webbes of Learning 
which are extant intheir Bookes. Forthe Wit and Mind of 
Man, if it worke upon Matter, by contemplating Nature 
and the Works of God, worketh according to the ſtuffe, and 
is limited thereby; bur if-ic worketh upon it ſelfe, as the ſþi- 
der workes his webbe, then it is endleflc,and bripgs forth Cob- 
webs of Learning, indeed admirablefor fineneſle of thred 
and worke bur of no Subſtance and Profit. 
$ This ſame unprofitable ſubtlety or Curioſity, is of two 
ſorts; and itis diſcerned either inthe ſubjet and Marter it 
ſelfe, ſuch as is fruitleſle Speculation or Controverſy, whereof 
there areno ſmall number;both in Divinity and Philoſo- 
phy; Or inthe Mazner and Method of handling, which a- 
mongſt Schoolemen was this; Vpon every Poſition or Af- 
ſertion they framed objetions, then ſolutions of thoſe ob. 
jections, which ſolutions, forthe moſt part, were only di- 
finctions, whereas indeed, the ſtrength of all ſciences, like 
the Old mans Fagot, conliſteth not in every ſtick a ſunder,bur 
inthem all rogether united in the bonde. For the Harmony 
of ſciences, thatis when each part ſupports the other, is and 
oughtto bethe true and briefe way of confutation and ſup- 
preſcion of all the ſmaller ſort' of objeftions: but onthe 0- 
ther ſide, if you draw out every Axiome, as the ſticks of a 
Fagor, one by one, you may eaſily quarrell with them, and 


bend and break them at your pleafure. So that as it was 
ſaid 
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laid of Seneca, verbiram Minutiis rerun frangit ponders, c... « 
may cruly be {aid of the Schovlemen, Queſtionum | wound rg 
ſcientiarum frangum:pondera.” For were' ir not-better for a 
man» inafaire roometo ſet up onegreatlight, or branching | 
candleſtick of lights, whereby allnay belcene at once; than 
to goce up and downe with aſmall watch <andle into every 
comer? Andſfuchas cheir Method; thar refteth norſo-tmuch 
upon evidence of Tracthproved byArgutnems, Autorities, 
Similitudesand Examples, as upon particular Confatations, 
and Solutions of oy Pt ono objedtion. 
chus bree Ion upon queſtion;-evenias in\ thefor-'! --- 
mer ores ap whes $aneb the light imo om#'rorncr, 
50u darken the reft.. Sotharthe-fable of Siylla ſeenies tobe 
a lively __—_ this:kindeof' Philoſophy or knovledge, 
which for ur part hadrherſhapeot: acomely vitgin, -y 
butbeloww,'' Candi nttarplatrantibas thguina monftris, Virg. Buc, 

So you ſhall finde ſorhe generalties of :the- Schookinien, Þ* 
faire and well tioned; and} invented io ſorhe good 
purpoſe; but thanwhen youdeſcend vo dilkinidtions dgd de- 
cifions,in ſeed ofa frunfullywombe forthe uſe and/bene- 
fice of mans life, they ead innogiſtrons and barkeing Que- 
III itrs-no marvaile; INDE . 

1 all under, even popular votempr; rh bei 

= coritemine T'ruth upon Ra ern 

+ A400 ; androthink cheyare all our of their way, 
which never meet arid agree among thetnſelves, and when 
they ſceche digladiations of ed men;abour mrarters of 
houſe ET SI A. ay ire yon KTWs. ev me 4 
Dionyfis of Syracuſasperba ifha ſunt ſenum on )Not- Lgertiue in 
bvidlſianding is moſt cerrainsthar if the ' Schoolemien, to ; wp 
_ greatthirlt w_ ruth, and ——— of wir, 

;oynd variety, and vniverfalityof reading, and comcem- 

x M4 } foe ol certainly proved excellenc lights tothe 
great adyancement of all Arts and Sciences. And thus much 
ofthe ſecond Diſeaſe of Learning, © 1-111, 71719. 

IV Forthethird Diſcaſe of Learning which epycernes 

Decoit or Uniruah , its of all the reft the fouleſt;(23 hat 

whic 
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. which doth. deſixay the:Nathre :andeflcnciall. forme of 
Knowledge a: which. is; nothing / bur *a tepteſentation of 
Truth. | For the Truth of Being,anduhe: Truth, of \ Knowing 
are all one, diffeting no mareghavibediretbeartesandthe 
beame reflexed,,,This vigetherefore branchetb ibfHlfe into 
two lors Impaſturs and Cradrdity, thoconeodeceives;: thew- 
ther;js deceived, yybich although whey: appicatworiic of 2:di- 
verle nature; thegne ſeemihjgto, procgad of Cuabiing, agd 
the.ocheraf Simplicity; yet hor che inoſt-parethez doe com- 
.cur foras the; verls noceth; 11111 Y399 1o eaoiulot 5b: 
Horat. Epi. 72 comworenftitoy am garrmbitideralib22 $3710, 
locumating hav ag. Inqueſtiec manzearÞrotietyfoiiponthe 
Jike, reaſon, a.Credulowt mas'#.a Heedived:. i ASiwoltee tin 
Fame &Rytmorsthathethatovill cd(ily! belieye rRuimots, 
wills eaftly augraeorRitradrs, which Eacirwowyitely notes 
Thor 25h- intheſewords,Ringunt: fin crodumagy fuck affinity there is 
1.11 berwtena propeniity to Decgiveand afacility toxBllieve. 7 
4, »This facility of gg things, 
though aveaklyiauthorized,] ib of rwyo: ; axdordingre 
the.nature of thd Matter handled, for "wie dicherbelicfs of Hz 
Tory, or (asthahawyers ſpeak!) niatter of Fath, or: matter of 
Opinion: Inthe former kinds, we ſeewith what loſſe and 
detriment of Credit and Repurations this &rrar (hath dil 
Naing\and; d. mucho of. the\Eerlefraſticall Hiſtory; 
Wwhichibathtoagaſily receivedand tegiftred Reports and 
Narrations of Minacles wyought by Martyrs: Hermites,) or 
MonkesofcheDeven  Anchorites ; .and' other bly menjz 
* andoktheir Reliques, Sefiulchers, Ghappells; Jmages and 
> 46'- 14g Shrihes,So in Natarall Hiſtory, wetce: many things have 
..' bin reſhly; andavith licle choice or ytidgementreceived and 
regiltred, 25 maylappearean the- writinpsof Pliny Crrdas 
nw, Ajbertw, andidiyeric.of the Argbians, whichiare every 
where fraught, wich fotgedand fabulous Reports;and chaſe 
noteply.undenAineand witried; but notoriouſly, untrue and 
manifeſtly convicted, to .thd,gaeat derogation! of ,,Natwural 
Phils/aphy witch graveand ſbher:men: | Whereih iatruchthe 
wiſdome and insegrity-ofsAriiforle dath excellently appears 
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that haveing made ſo diligentandexquiſite a biory of living 
Creatures, hath mingledir ſo ſparingly with any vaine or 


faigned matter; but hath rather caſt all - Prodigiou Reports, ye Miah: 
which he thought worthy the recording into one comment Aulcult: 


tary,wilely diſcerning that matter ofwanifeſt Trurh(vwhich 
might bethe experimentall groundwdrke whereupon Phi- 
tolophy and Sciences were to be built) ought not unadyi- 
ſedly ro be mingled with marter of Joubefall fairh: and yet 
again things rare and ſtrange, which ro many ſeem ineredt- 
ble, are not wholly to be ſuppreſſed vr denied ro bee” re- 


corded. to Poſterity. | 


$ -Bur that other Facility-ef Credit, which is Yeelded; 
not to HiStory and Reports, but'to Arts and Opinions, is like: 
wiſe of rwo ſorts, either whentoomuch beliefe is arrribn- 
tedto Arts themſelves, orto certain Auforsin any Art. * Fhe 
iciences themſelves, which hold more of the fancy and'of 
belizte, then ofRealowand Demonſtrarioniare chiefly three 
Aſtrologie, Naturall Magique,and Hlchimies'of which: [Cien- 
ces nevertheleſſe theend and pretetices are noble; For Aft: 
logie profefſerth to diſcover the influehce' 2nd domination of 
the ſuperior Globe;overthe inferior: Magiguepropoferh ts 
it ſelfe to call and reduce Natarall: Philoſophy from variety 
of ſpeculations, tothe'magnitude of workes: *Alrbimi# tin: 
dertakesto makea ſeparationand extrationof all herroge: 
neous and unlike parts of bodies; which in mixture of -Na:. 
ture are Implicate and Incorporate; and torefine ard depu!. 
rate bodies thernſelves, that are diſtained and'fotled:- re 'fet 
ur liberty ſuch as are. bound andinipriſoned; #ndro bitag'ts 
perfetion luch asareunripe. Burthederivations arid\þro- 
{equtions, which are preſurtied #0- conduce to theſe ends; 
both inthe Theorie and inthe Pradtife of thiſ# Yrts /ate Fall 
of Errors and Vanity... Nor isthe-Tradivio# 4tid range? -of 
Delivety formoſtpart ingenious and without ſulpirioHi7Biit 
yaiPd over and munited with devikes and irapoſtiires:' 'Yet 
ſurely ro Alchimte this-right is due;thatit tmay-truely beeorn- 
pared tothe Husbandmian whereof #/opd makes tlie Fablez 
that when be died, told his founes-br-had leffakmothers # great 
=. E ma{/e 
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waſſe of Gold buried under ground in his Vine-yard, but did not 
remember the particular place where it waz bidden, who: when 
they had with {pades rurnd up allthe Vine-yard; gold in- 
deed they. found none; bur by realoa oftheir ſtirring anddig- 
ing the Mold; abour the.Rogres of their Vines, they had a 
great Vintage the year jollowing: ſo the painfull ſearch and 
Rirre of Alchimiſts ro make Gold, hath broughe to light a 
great number of good and fruitfull experiments,as well for 
the diſcloſing gf,narure, as the ule of mans life. 

_ $. As forthe, gvermpuch Credit that hath bin given to Au- 
Fors in Sciences whomthey have inveSted with the power of Di- 
Fators that their words ſhould. ſtand, and not of Conſuls to give 
advice; the dammage js infinitethar Sciences have received 
thereby, as a Principall cauſe that hath keptchem low ata 
ſtay, and thatthey have lien heartleſſe, wichour any notable 
Growth or Advaucement.For hence it hath come to paſle,thar 
in Arts Mechasjcal, the firſt deviſer commeth ſhort, & time 
ſupplies and perfeRs thereſt; but in Sciences, the firſt Author 
goeth farrheſtand time Jogleth and corrupteth., So we lee 
Artillery, Saileing, Printingy were imperfect, formeleſle, and 
grollely managed ax. firſt, bur in progreſſe of time accom- 
modaced and refined... But contrariwiſethe Philoſophy and 
Sciences of Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritua, Hypocrates, Enclide, 
Archimede; were of molt vigor intheir Auctors, and in pro- 
ceſſe of time, hecarne rather degenerate and embaſed, and 
loſt much of their luſtre, whereof the reaſon is no other, 
byt that in .vAtts Mechanical, many wits and induſtries have 
contributed in.ouc, in liberal Arts and Sciences, many wits aud 
induſtries have biv ſpent ahont, and yealded-to the art of ſome 
one; Whorni. (ngreighianding thany times) his ſeRarors 
have ratherdepraved thatilluftrared. For as water willnot 
aſcend higher then the levell of the firſt ſpring-head, from 
whence itdeſcendeth; ſo knowledgederived from Ariſtovles 
willnever riſe higher than dic knoveledge of Ariſtotle. And 
thesgfore alhough the politioti be gaod, Oportet diſcentow 
credere, yet. muſt be coupled wich this; Oportet jam edotium 
judicie.ſuo «ti, For Diſciples owe unco Maſters, only a tom- 
= porary 
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porary beliefe, and a ſuſpenſion of their judgement; unill 
they be fully inſtructed, and not an abſoſure reſignation of 
their liberty, and a perpetuall caprivity of their judgements. 
Therefore,to conclude this point,  willſay no more but 
thisLet great Auttors ſo have their due, as we doe not derogate 
from Time, which is the Autor of Auttors and Parent of Truth. 
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.of CAP. V. 

Peccant Humors in L—_ 1. Extream affettion to two ex« 
treams, Antiquity, Novelty. Il. 4 diſtru#, that any thing 
New, ſhould now be found out. Ill. That of all Setts and Opinions, 
the beſt bath ſtill pretudiled. THI: An over early reduttion of 
Knowledzee inte Arts and Methods. V. 4 negleFof PxtmitIvg 
Pu1itosorur, VI, A Divorce of the IntellefF from the Obieth, 
VII. Infeftion of Knowledge in general from individuall inclina- 
tions. VIIN. An impatience of Doubt, haſt td Aſſertion. 1%. A 
Magziſtrall manner of Tradition of Knowledge. XK. Aime of wri- 


ters, [luſtration, not Propagation of Knowledge, XI. End of ſts- 
dies, Curioſity, Pleaſures, Profit, Preferments, &c. 


pee? Hus have wear length gone over the three Diſtem- 
oy X pers or Diſeaſes of Learning ; beſides the which, 

PIE thereare other, rather percant Humors, than confir- 

med Diſeaſes, which rievettheleſſe are nor [6 ſecret and in- 
crinſique, but thatthey fall under a popular ſenſe and repre- 

d henfion, and therefore are not to be paſſed over. 

r, I Thefhirſt of theſe is an extreme affettion of two extremi- 

pe ties Antiquity and Novelty, wherein the daughters of Time, 

od doe take after the Father,for asTime devoureth his children 

ſo theſe, one of them leeketh to deprefle the other, while 

rs Antiquity envieth there ſhould be nzw Additions; and Novel- 

ot ty can not be content toadde things recent, but it muſt de- 

m | faceand rejethe old. Surelythe advice of the Prophet is 

be, thetrue direQtion inthis caſes ſtate ſuper vias antiquas & yi-Icreni. 8. 
nd detequenam fit viarefta & bona & ambulate in ea: Antiquity 

on deſerveth that reverence; that men ſhould make a ſtay a 

m | while, and ſtand thereupon; and look about «0! diſcoyer 

mw | whichisthe beſt way, but when the diſcovery is well ta- 
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ken, than not toreſt there, but cheerefullyro make progrel- 
ſion. Indeed to ſpeak truly, Antiquitas ſeculi, Juventus Mun- 
di, Certainly our times are the Ancient timess when the 
world is now Ancient,and notthoſe which we count An- 
cient, ordine retrogrado, by a computation backward from 
our own titmes. | 

Il Anothererror induced by the former is, a ſuſpition 
and diffidencezthat any thing ſhould be now to be found out, which 
the world ſhould have miſt and paſt over ſo long time: as if the 
ſame objection might be made to Time, wherewith Lucian 
reproacheth Tupiter, and other the Heathen Gods, For he 
wouders that they begot ſo many children in old time, and begot 
nonein hutime? and askes in ſcofing manner, whether they 
were now become Septuagenary, or whether the Law Papia, made 
againſt old mens mariages, had reſtrained them? So it feemes 
men doubt leaſt time is become paſt children and generari- 
on. Nay rather the levity and inconſtancy of mens judge- 
ments, is hence plainly diſcovered, which untill a matter be 
done, wonderit can be done. So Alexander's expedition in- 
to Afia was prejudg'd asa vaſt and impolsible enterprize; 
yet afterwards it plealed Livie, ſo to light itas to ſay of A- 
lexander , Nil aliud quam bene auſu eſt vana contemnere; The 
ſame hapned unto (olumbu in the weſterne Navigation. 
But in intelletuall matrers it is much more common, as 
may be {een in many propoſitions in Euclide, which till the 
be demonſtrate, they ſeem ſtrange to our aſſent; but being 
Demonſtrate, our minde accepteth of them by a kind of 
Recognilſance or RetraRation, (as the Lawyers (peak) asif 
we had underſtood and knowne them before. 

I Anothererror which hath ſome afhnity with the 
former is, 4 conceit That all ſets and ancient opinions, after 
they have bin diſcuſſed aud ventilated, the beſt ſtill prevaiÞd and 
ſuppreſt thereſk. Wherefore they think thac if a man ſhould 
begin thelabour of a new ſearch and examination, he mult 
needs light upon ſomewhat fatmerly rejected, and after re- 
jection, loſt, and brought into oblivion: as if the multitudes 


or the wileſt togratify the multitude, were not more ready 
ro 
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to give paſlage ro that which is populare and ft uperficiall, 
than tothat which is {ubſtantiall and protound. For Time 
ſeemeth robe ofthe nature of a River, which carrieth down 
rousthat which is light and blown up? and jinketh and 
drowneth that which is waighry and ſolid. 

T Anothcrerror of divers nature from the former is, 
The overearly and *Perempsory reduttion of Knowledge into 
Arts and Methods, which once done, commonly ſciences receive 
{mailor no augmentation. For as young men, when they knir 
and ſhape perte&ly, doe teldome grow to a farther ſtature: 
ſo knowledge while it is difperlt into Aphoriſmes, and 0b- 
ſervations ,maay grow and ſhoot up ; but once incloſed and 
comprehended in Methods, it may perchance be farthet 
poliſh and illuſtrate, ani accommodated for uſe and pra- 
fiſe, bur it increaſeth no mare in bulke and ſubſtance. 

V Another error which doth fucceed that which we 
laſt noted;'is, That after diſtribution of Particular Arts and 
Sciences intotheir ſeverall places, many men have preſently a- 
bandoned the univerſall notion of th;ngszor Philoſophia Primas 
which is a deadly eneray te.all Progreſſion, Proſpects are made 
from Turrets and high places; and.it is. impoliible ro diſco- 
yer the mare. remots and deeper parts of any (cjence, if you 
ſtand burupap the fAzrand levell of the ſame (cience, and af- 
cend not as.into a watch-Tawer to higher ſcience, 

VI Anothererror hath proceeded from toogreat 4 reve- 
reuce and a kind of Adoration of the mind and underſtanding of 
man,by means whereof men have withdrawn themſetves,too much, 
from the contemplation of Nature,and tbe obſervations of expe- 
rience; and have tumbled up aud domue in their apn ſpeculations 
end conceits; but of thele lurpaſsing Opivators, and (if } may 
ſo ſpeak )Juteleualiſfks,(which are notwithſtanding, taken 
forche moſt fublime &gyine Philoſophers) Heraclitutgave 
2 juſt cenſyre2 laying, Men ſeek. truth intheir pun lith. world, 
and not in thegreat common world, tor they dildaine the Al- 
phaber of garure, and. Primer-Book of the Divine works, 
which ifthey did notzthey might perchance, by degrees and 
leaſure, afterthe knowledge of fimple letters, and ſpelling 
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of Syllables, come ar laſt, to read perfeRlythe Text and Vo- 
lume of the Creatures. Burt they, contrariwiſe, by continu- 
all meditationand agitation of wir, urge, andas it were in- 
vocate their own ſpirits to divine and give Oracles unto 
them, whereby they are defervedly and pleaſingly deluded, 

VIi Another Error that hath ſome connexion with 
this latter, is, That men doe oftentimes imbue and infett their 


meditations and dofrines with the infufions of [ome Opinions, and 


conceptions of their own, which they have moſt admired, or ſome 
ſciences to which they have moſt applied and conſecrated them- 
ſelves, giving all things a Dye and Tintture, though very decei- 
vable, from theſe favorite ſtudies. Sohath Plato intermingled 
his Philoſophy with Theology; Ariftortle with Logique; 
The ſecond Schoole of Plato, Proctus and the reſt, with the 
Mathematiques. Theſe Arts had a kind of Primo-geniture 
with them, which they would till be kiſsing and making 
much of, as their firſt borne tonnes. But the Alchrmifts have 
forged a new Philoſophy out of the Fire and Furnace; and 
Gilbert our Covintrey-manhath extracted another Philoſo- 
phy out of a Load-ſtone. So Cicero, when reciting the ſeve4 
rall opinions ofthe nature ofthe ſoule, he found a Muſitian 
that Feld the ſoule was but a harmony, ſaith pleſantly, 


Tuſc.lib.r, Hic ab arte ſud non receſiit: But of theſe errors Ariſtotle ſaith 
De Gen, & aptly and wiſely,” Qui reſpiciunt ad paxca de facili pronun- 


Cor. lib. 1. ciant. 


& alibi, 


VIIT Another error is, An impatience of Doubt, and an #n- 
adviſed haſt to Aſſertion without due and mature ſuſpenſion of the 
judgement: For the rwo waies of contemplation are notun- 
like thetwowaies of Aion, commonly ſpoken of by the 
Ancients; of whichrhe onewas a plaine and ſmooth way 
in the beginningzbur inthe end impalsible; the other rough 
and ttoubleſore'inthe entrance, bur after a while faire and 
eyeti! ſo is it in conternplarions , f a man; will begin in 
certainties, he ſhall endin dowbrs; bit if he car'be contene 
tobegin with-doubts;'and have patience a while, he ſhall 
end in certainties. ; = | 

It Thelike error.diſtovereth ir ſelfe inthe manner of 

2 : Tradition 
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Tradition and Delivery of knowledge, which is, for the moſt part; 
imperiou and magiſtrall, not ingenious and faithful, ſo contri. 
ved,as may rather command our afſenj, than ſtand to examinati- 
on. It is true that in compendious Treatiſes deſigned for 
Practice, that Forme of writing miay be retained; bur ina 
juſt and complear handling of knowledge, both extremes _ 
areto be avoided, as well the veine of Yelleiuthe Epicure- Cic.deNat. 
an, who feard nothing ſomuch as to ſcensto doubtof anything; ag Pi Id-i- 
that of Socrates and the Academic, leaving all things in 
doubt and incertainty:, Rather men ſhould affea candor 
and fincerity, propounding things with more or leſſe aſle- 
—_— they ſtand in their judgement proved; more or 
ene. | 

X Othererrors there are in the ſcope that men propound to 
themſelves whereunta they bend their. endeavours and ſtudies: 
For whereas the moſt devout Leaders and noted Profeſſors 
of Learning, ought chiefly to propound tb themſelves rs 
make ſome notable addition to the (cience they proteſſe, 
contrariwile, they convert theirlabours co alpirers certain 
ſecond prizes, as to be a profound interpreter, of cotnmentas 
tor; ſharp and ftlrong champion or Defendor, a Methodi- 
call compounder or Abridger: ſo the. Revenewes and Tri. 
butes of Sciences come tobe improved, but: nor the Parri. 
mony arid inheticance.. Phgs oo RIOT: 6769 TEA 
-XI. Burthe greateſterrox of allthe reſtis, the miſtaking 


. ar miſþlacing the Hait.and fartheit end of knowledge: For many 


haveentred ince a deſire of Learning and Knowledge,ſome 
upon an itnbtd and teſtleffe Curiofty; others to entertaine 
their mindes with variety and- delight; others for ornament 
andrepuoation;others:for contraditiion and victory in difpure; 
athers for Lucre and living; fewto irnprove: the gifr-of rea- 
ſon given thera from God, tothe benefire and ufe of men. 
As.if there were ſought in knowledge, 2 coxeh, whereupon 
toreſt arefſtleffe and ſearching ſpirit,or a Tarraſſe tor awan- 
dring and variable mind ro walk up and dawane in as liberry 
unreſtrained; or ſore high and eminent Tamer of State Fromt 
which a proud and ambitjous nxiad, may hane a Protpect; 

or 
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Ovid.Met, 
SO -* 


Pal, 147: 


ot a Fort and commanding ground for ſtrife and contenti. 
on; ora /hop for profit and ſale; and not rather a rich ſtore. 
houſe and Armorie for the glory of the Creator of ali things, 
and the reliefe of mans eſtate. Forthis is that which indeed 
would dignify aud exalt Learning; if. contemplation and 
Action were more neerely and ſtraitly, than hitherto they 
have bin conjoyn'd and united together: which combina- 
tion, certainly would be like unto that-conjunRion of the 
rwo higheſt Planets, when Saturne which haththe Domi- 
nionover reft and contemplations, conſpires with Tupiter 
the Lord of Civill ſociety and Action. Howbeirt ] doe not 
mean when I ſpeak of ule and Action, Profeſlory or Lucre- 
tive Learning, br am not ignorant how much that diverts 
and interrupteth the Progreſſion and advancement of know- 
ledge. like indeed the Golden apple, thrown before Atalanta, 
which while ſhe goes aſide and ſtoopeth torake up,the race 
is hindred, Declinat curſus aurumg, volubile tollit. 
Neicheris it my meaning; as was ſpoken of Socrates, to call 
Philoſophy down from heaven,to converſe upon the earth, 
thatisto lay Naturall Philoſophy al1de, and to celebrate only 
Morall Philoſophy and Policy. Butas Heaven and Earth doe 
conſpire and contribute,cothe uſe and benefit of the life of 
Man, ſo indeedthis ſhould be the endof both Philoſophies, 
that vain ſpeculations, and what ever is empty and'barren; 
being rejected; that which is ſolid and fruittull may be pre- 
ſerved and augmented; that ſo Knowledge, may'not be a 
Courtezanefor Pleaſurezor as a bond-woman for gaine;but 
asa ſpouſe for generation, fruit and honeſt ſolace. . . 
$ Now methinks I have deſcribed and opened, as by a 
kindof DiſſeQion, thoſe Peccant Hwumors, or at leaſt, the 
Principall of them , which have not only given impediment 
zothe. Proficience of Learning » but have given alſo occafion 
20: the traducement thereof', Wherein if I have - come tos 
neerethe quick, it muſt be remembred, . Fidelia 'vulnera a> 
mantis, doloſaoſcula maligunantis: howeverthis ſurely I think 
[ have gain'd, thatI oughtto bethe better believed,concern- 
ing the Commendations of Learning inthat which ory 
| ecauſe 
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becauſe have proceeded fo freely concerning cenſure, in 
that which went before. Andyet Jhave nopurpoſeto en- 
rerinto a Laudative of Learning; or to make a Hymne to the 
Myſes. though I am of opinion thar ir is long ſince their 


Rites were duely celebrated: biic my intent is; without var= 


niſhor amplification, totake the juſt waight and to bal- 
lance the Dignity of Knowledge in the ſcales with other 
things; and to ſearch out the true valewes thereof, from te- 
ſtimonies Divine and Humane. | 
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CAP, VI: 


The Dignity of Learning from Divine Arguments ahd Teſtimo- 
nics. TI; FromGods wiſdome, Y. Angels of Illumination, Y The 
firſt A and firſt Sabbath, Y Mans imployment inthe Garden, 
9 Abels tontemplative lift, $ The invention of Muſique, ) Con- 
fuſion of Tongits. 'Ti.' Theexcellent Learning of Moles. y Tobs 
} Salomon, 9 Chriſt, 9. S.,Paule. &7he Ancient Dodtbre 
of the purch, y Learning exalts the Minde to the Celebration 
of Gods glory: and is « Preſeroative againſt Error and 7 ubtliefe, 

E. Irſt thereforeletus ſeckethe _ of Knovw- 
ledge, in the Arch-Type or firſt Platforme; 
which is:in the Attributes; and ih the Afts of God, 

as farre asthey are revealed to'man, and may be obſerved 

with ſobriety. Whertinwe may'not ſecke it by the' name 
of Learning; for all. Learning is. Knoyvledge acquired; and 
no knowledge in God is agquired, but Original: and thete- 
fore ve muſt look for it by anorher name, that is wiſdome or 
ſapience, as the ſacred Scriptures call it; It is1o than; In the 
works of the Creation, we lec a double emanatibn of Divine 


virtue from God,whereof the one is refen'dto Power,the + Ger: 3; 


ther to Wiſdome; that is chiefly expreſt in making the Maſſe 
and ſubſtance of the Matter; this in diſpoſing the beauty of 


the Forme, This being ſuppoſedir is to bei obſerved); that 


for any thing which appeares inche Hiſtory of the Creation, 
the confuſed Maſſe and Matter of Heaven and Earth was 
madein amoment of Time; yer the Order and ty” 
es) = 


. — 
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" of thatChaos or Maſle, was the work of fix daies: ſuch a 
note of difference it pleaſed Gad to put upon the workes af 
"Power, and the works of Wiſdome; wherewith concurres, 
thatinthe Creation of the Matter; -It is not recorded that 
God ſaid Let there be Heaven and Earth, 3s it is (aid of the 
works following; but ſimply and aGually, God made Heaven 
and Earth: (o thatthe Matter ſecmes tobe as a Mannufattwe, 
but the Forme carries the ſtile of a Law or Decree. 

yg Letusproceedfrom God to Angels or Spirits whole 
nature in order of Dignity isnext Gods. We ſec,ſo farre as 
credit is to be giventothe Celeſtiall Hierarchy, ſet forth un- 

Rion.Areo. der the name of Dionyfius Argopagita, that in the order of 
Angells, the- firſt place or degree is given to the Seraphim, 
that is, Angels of Love: the ſecond tothe Cherubim, thatis, 
Angels of Illumination: the third,and ſb following, Places to 
Thrones, *Principalities and the reſt> which are Angels of 
Power and Miniſtry. Soasfrom this order and diſtributi- 
on» it appearesthat the Angels of Knowledge and Imination, 
are placed before the Angels of Office and Domination. 

$  Todefcend from Spirits and Intelleuall Formes,to 

Senſible and;\Maceriall Formes; we readrhat the firſt of Crea- 

Gen. 1. tedformes was Light, whichhath irdationand eorreſpen- 

dence innatureand Corporall things, to knowledge in Spi- 

rirs and Jncorporallthings.-:So inthe diftribution-of Dajes, 

we ſee the dqy wherein God: did-reft and contemplate his 

own'workes, was bleſt above all the dates wherein the Fa- 
brickof the UVmiverſe was Created and Diſpoſed. 

Gen. 2. -- $ After the Creationwwas finiſhr, wve read that Mar was 
þ1act in the Gardento works therein, which work ſoappointed 
to hinhcould be;no.other thanthe work of Contemplation, char 

. i,che end hexeof was notfor neceſsitys but for delight and 
exerciſe withoutyexationor trouble? i For there: being than 
nore}uRarion of the Creature, no fwear of the brovy; mans 
imploymentmuſt of conſequence have binmkterof delight 
and contemplation, norof Labour and Worke. Againe, the feſt 
Adgts that mfin:perform'd'3n Paradice, comprehended rhe 
wo ſurmary parts of | &zowledge,'chofe wererhe vrew of 
| | Creatures) 
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Creatures , and the impoſition (f names. For the knowledge 
which introduc't the Fall, it was ( as we have touche be- 


fore) not the Natural Knowledge tonterning the Creatures 


but the Morall Knowledge of 'Qoed and:Evill, where the ſap- 


poſition was, that Gods Commandements or ©Prohibitions wtre 


not the Originalls of Good and Evill, bu2 that they had other be: 
ginnings, which man aſpired roknow, tothe endito make a 
totall defeftion from God,and to depend wholly upon him- 
jelfe, and his Free-will.' 877 5 St, 
$ To paſl, eto the firſteventor: occurrence after the Fall 
of Man, we ſee (as the Scriptures have infinite Myſteries, 
not violating ar all the truth of the ſtory or letter) a# imape of 


the two States, the Contemplative and Ative, figur d inthe Per- Gen. q; 


ſons of Abel and Cain, and in their Profeſsions and Primitive 


trades of life, whereof the one was a Sheapheard, who by 
reaſon of his leaſure, reſt ina place, and free view of Hea- 
yen, is a lively image of a Contemplative life; the other a Hus> 
bandman, that is,a manwild and tired: with working; and 
his countenance fixt uponthe earth: where we may ſeethe fa. 
Tour and Eleftion of God went tothe Sheapheard and not to the 


tiller of Ground. | | 
$ So in the age before the Flood, the holy RecordsGen:y3 


UMI 


(with in thoſe few Memorialls which are there entted and 
regiſtred , rouching the occurrences of that age ) haye 
vouchſafed ro mention and honor: Fuventors of Mufique and 
works in Mettals, | | 

$ Inthenext Age afterthe flood, the great judgenients 
of God upon the ambition of Man was the Confufion 
Tongues, whereby the open trade and intercourſe of Learning 
and Knowledge was chiefly embraced. RY 

Il; Letus deſcend to Moſes the So__ & Gods firſt 


Notaries he is adorn in Scripture with this comthendati- 


en.1tis- _. 


on, That he was ſeenin allthe Learning of the Xpyptians,vwhich Ata'z; 


Nation, we know, was one of the moſt ancient Schooles 


of the world, for ſo Plato brings in the Zgyprtian Prieſt ſay- 


ing unto Solon, Tow Greetians are ever children, you have no In Tit: 


knowledge of Antiquity nor Amiquity of Knowledge: Let us take 
: 2 2 View 
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aview of the Ceremaniall Law of Moſesy and weſhall finde 
(beſides the prefiguration of Chriſt,theBadgeor Difference 
of the people of God, fromthe profane: Race of the world, 


the exerciſe and impreſsion of obeQience; and other facred: 


ules and fruits of the ſame: Law): that lome' of the moſt 
learned Rabbins, have: travelled profitably and profound- 
ly in the ſame» intentivelyto obſerve and extract, ſometimes 
a_Naturall, ſometimes a Moral ſence of the Ceremonies and Or- 
dinances: For example,where it is ſaid.of the Leproſy, If the 
whiteneſſe have over-ſpread the fleſhthe Patient may paſſe abroad 
forclean, but if there be any whole fleſh remaining, he u tobe ſen- 
tenced unclean,and to be ſeparated at the diſcretion of the Prieſs. 
From this Law one of them collects aPrinciplein Nature, 
That *Putrifattion uu morecontagious before maturity then after- 


 Anotherraiſeth a Morall inſtrution;. That men ore-ſfpread 


TIob. 26. 


tbid. 
Iob. 38. 


lob. 9. 


with vice, doe not ſo much corrupt publique Manners , as thoſe 
that are balfe evill and but in part only. So that from this and 
other like places in that Law, there:isto be found, beſides 
Theologicall ſence, much aſperſton of Philoſophy. 

' 4 Solikewile that excellent Book of Fob, if itbe revolved 
with diligence, it will be found full and pregnant with the 


ſecrets of Natural Philoſophy, as for example,of (\oſmography 


and the roundnefle of the Earth in. thatplace, Qui extendit 
Aquilonem ſuper Vacuum, & appendit Terram ſuper nihilym, 
where the Penſileneſle of the Earth; the Pole of the North, 
and the Finiteneſle or convexity of Heaven, are manifeſt! 

rouched. Again, of Aſtronomy and Conſtellations, in thoſ. 
words, Spiritu cjus ornavit Celos, & obſtetricante manu ciut 
edutbu ef} coluber tortwoſus; And in another place, Canſt thow 
bindthe ſweet influences of Pleiades, or looſe the bands of Orion? 
wherethe ſetled and immoveable configuration of the firſt 
ſtarres,ever ſtanding atequall diſtance, is with great elegan- 
cy deſcribed. So in another Place, Which maketh Arturu; 
Orion and Pleiades and the ſecret chambers of the South.Where 
he again points at the depreſsion of the Southern Pole, de- 


_ © figning itby the name of the ſecrets of the South, becauſe the 


Southern ſtarres are not ſeen upon our Hemiſphear, Matter 


of 
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of Generation of living Creatures, Haſf thou; not powered me 
out like milke, and condenſed me like Curds? Matter of Mine- 
rals,Swrely there uu a Mige for Silver, and a place wherein Gold lob.28. 


lob, 10, 
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i fined; Iron u digged up out of compatied duſt; and *Brafſe ex- 
trafted from. ſtone diſſolved in the furnace, and lo forward in 
the ſame chapter. sf NOT FRET 

-- $ Solikewiſe inthe perſon of: Selowontbe King, we ſee 
the endowments of wiſdome, both in hit Petition and Gods. afſent 
thereunto preferred before all terrene and temporall felicity. By 
virtue of which Donative and Grant, Slowon, being fingu- 
larly furniſhrt and enabled, not only-writthole: excellent Pa- 
tables or Aphoriſmes concerning Divine and/Morall Phitofo- 
phy; bur allo compiled a Naturall Hiſtory of all verdure-or 


/ S185 % 


vegetables From the (/edar uponthe Mountain, tathe Mbfſe wp- 1 Reg. 4+ 


onthe Wall; which is but the rudiment of a plant; berween 
putrifaction and an Herbe, and a{{oof all tbiugathat breath or 
move. Nay the lame Solomon the King, alchough be excell'd 
ia trealyre and the magnificence of- Building, of Shipping, 
and Navigation, of Service and Attendance,of Fame & Re- 
10Wns and the like train of Glory; yet of. this rich haryeſt 
and confluence of Glory, he reaps and makes claimio him- 
ſelte of nothing; bur-only the Honor of _ nquiſition, and 
Invention of Truth; for ſo he (ajth exprelly , The Glory of 


God t#to conceale athing, but the Glory of a King tt ta find it out: Proy.43-' 


As if according to that innocent and affeQtionate play of 
Children, the Divine Majeſty took delight to hide his 
works to the endto have them found our; andas if Kings 
could not obtain'a greater Horiour, then. to. be Gods play. 
fellowes in that game; ſpecially conſidering ihe great com- 
mand they have of wits and means; whereby the inveſtiga- 
tion of allthings may be perfected: ' 

$ Neither did the diſpenſation of God varie in the 
times after our Saviour came intothe world; For our Saviour 
bimſelfe did fir ſbew his power to ſubdue Jenorance, by his con- 


ference with the Doftors of the Law, and the Prieſts in the Tem Luc, 3; 


ples before he ſhewed his power to ſubdue Nature, by his 


| 


great and ſo many Miracles. And the comming of the Holy AR Apot. 
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AR. Apoſt. 
I2, 


Ghoſt was chrefly figur'd and expreſt inthe fimilitude and guift 
of Tongues, which arethe Vehicwulaſcientie. 

$ SointheeleQtion of thoſe inſiruments which it pleaſed 
God to uſe in the Plantation of the Faith, at the firſt he imploy- 
edperſons altogether Unlearned, otherwiſe than by inf] n | 
ration from the holy Spirit; whereby more evidently he 
might declare his immediar and divine working,and might 
abaſe all humane Wiſdome and Knowledge: Yerneverthe-' 
lefſe that counſill of his in this reſpect was no looner per-' 
form'd, bur inthe nexc viciſsitnde and ſucceſsion oftime he 
ſent his divine-Truth into the world, waited on with other: 
Learning as with ſervants and hand-maids ; therefore we! 
ſeeS. Pauls pen, (who was only learned amongſt the Apoſtles ) 
was chiefly imployed by God, in the Scriptures bf the 
new Teſtament. 

$ Soagainwe know, that many of the Ancient Biſhops 
and Doftors of the Church were excellently read and ſtudied in all 
the Learning of the Heathen, inio much that the Edi& of the 
Emperour Inlian whereby it was imterdifted unto Chriſtians to be 
admitted into $chooles, or exerciſes of Learning, was eltimed' 
and accounted a more pernitious Engine and Machination 
2gainſtthe Chriſtian Faith, chan were all the ſanguinary 
proſequtions of his predeceſlors. Neither could the emu- 
lation and jealouſic of Gregory the Fir$, (otherwiſe an ex- 
cellent man) who defigned to extinguiſh and obliter ate Heathen 
Auttors and Antiquity, ever obtain the opinion of Piety and 
Devotion amongſt holy men. But contrariwile it was the 
Chriſtian Church,” which amidſt the inundations of the 
Scythians from the North-welt; and the Saracens from the 
Eaſt, did preſerve inthe ſacred Lap and Boſome thereof the 
pretious reliques of Heathen Learning, which otherwiſe had 
utterly periſht and bin extinguiſht. And of lateinour age 
we may likewiſe ſce the Teſuites, whopartly in themſelves, 


and partly by emulation and provocation of Adverſaries, 


have much quickned and Strengtbned the ſtate of Learning; we + 
ſee, ] ſay, whatnorable ſervices they have done; and what. 
helps they have brought in, tothe repairing and eſtabliſhing 

of the Roman Seca. EL TO : 
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$ Whereforeto conclude this Part, there arerwo prin- 
cipall Duties & Services beſides ornament and illuſtration, 
which human Learning dothperformeto Faith and Religi- 
on: The one, becauſethey are effefinall incitements to the exal- 


tation and celebration of the Glory of God: for as the Pſalmes, pul. x1X: 


and other Scriptures, doc often invite us tothe contempla- 
tion, and publication of the magnificent and wanderfull 
works of God, fo if we ſhould rcft onlyin the ourward 
forme, as they firſt offer themſelves unto qur ſenſes; we 
ſhould doethe like injury tothe Majeſty of God, as if we 
ſhould judge of the ſtore and wealthof ſome excelleac Jew- 
eller, by that only, which is ſer out towards the ftreer in his 


ſhop. The other becauſe thay miniſter a fiugular help*and pre- Mat. 22; 


ſervative againſt unbeliefe, and errors: Tiv. erre,nat knowing 
the Scriptures northe Power of God. Wheie he layes before us, 
two books or volumes to ſtudy, if we: will be fecur'd from 
errors? Firſt the. volumne of Scriptures; which'reveale the 
will of God, thanthe volume of Creatures, Which exprefle his 
power, whereof the latter is-as a key to the former, \nor on- 
ly opening our underſtanding to conceivethe trueſenſe of 
Scriptures, by the! generall rules of Reaſon! and Lavves of 
{peech; but belides,chiefly — our beliefs in drawing 
us unto a due medirarion of the otnnipotencyof God; the 
characters whereof are chiefly ſigned and engraven up- © 
on his works. Thus much tor Divine Teſtimonies and 
Evidences., concerning the true. Dignity and. yalue of 
Learning, / FEY 
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CAP. VII 


The Dienity of Learning from humane Arguments «nd Teſtimonies, 

T. Naturall Inventours of New CArtis for the Commodities of 
Mans life,conſecrated as Gods. 11. Politicall,Civif Eſtates and af- 
faires advanced by Learning, Y The beſt and happieſt times undey 
Learned Princes and others. Y _ in the immediat ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors, from the death of Domitian. II. Milicary, 
| The concurrence of Armes and Learning, Y Exemplifitdin Alex. 
'__ ander#heGreat.  Iulius Czſar the Dittator, & Xcnophon 
the Philoſopher. | 


for Humane Teſtimonies and Arguments, it is ſo 
large a field, as in a diſcourſe of this compendious 
nature and brevity? it is fit rather to uſe choice, than 
to imbrace the variety of them. 

T. Firſttherefore inthe degrees of Honor amongſt the 
Heathens, it was the higheſt, co attain roa Veneration and 
Adorationas a God, this indeed tothe Chriſtians is as the 
forbidden fruit, burvve ſpeak now ſeparately of Humane 
Teſtimony. Therefore, ( as we were ſaying) with the 
Heathens, that which the Grecians call Apotheofis, and the 


Herodia.q Larines Relatio inter Divos, was the ſupreme Honour 
-- vs which man could attribureunto Man: ſpecially, when it 


was given, notby a formall Decree or AR of Eftate, (as it 
was uſed amongftthe Roman Emperors,) bur freely by the 
aſſentofMen and inward beliefe. Ofwhich high Honour 
there was a certain degree and midle terme: For therawere 
reckoned above Humane Honours, Honours Heroicall, and Di 
vine; inthe Diſtribution whereof, Antiquity obſerved this 
order. Founders of States; Lawgivers;Extirpers of Tyrants, 
Fathers of their Country, and other eminentPerſons in Ci- 
vile Merit, were honour'd withthetitle of Worthies only, or 
Demi-Gods, fuch as were Theſeus, Minos, Romulus and the 
like: onthe other ſide ſuch as were Inventors and Authors of 
new Arts, and ſuch as endowed mans life with new Commoditiess 
and acceſſions were ever conſecrated among the Greater and Ene 
Firs 
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tire Gods, which hapned to Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, 
and others, which indeed was done juſtly and upon found 
judgement: For the merits of the former, are commonly con- 
fined withiathecircle of an Age, or a Nation, and are not 
unlike ſealonable and favoring ſhowers z w hich though 
they be profitable and deſirable, yer ſerve but for that ſeaſon 
only wherein they fall, and for a Latitude of ground which 
they water: { ut the benefices of the latter, like "the influences 
of the Sunne, and the heavealy bodies, are for time , permas- 
nent; for place, univerſall: choſe again are commonly mixt 
with {trite and perturbation; bur theſe have the true chara- 
cer of Divine preſence, and come in Aura leni withoue 
no1le or agitation. 

Il. Meicher certainly is the Merit of Learning in (vile 
affaires, and in repreſiing the inconveniences which grow from 
man to man» much mferior to the other which relieve mans neceſ- 
fities, which ariſe fr:-m Nature. And this kind of merit was 


lively ſer forth in that fained relation of Orpheus Theatre, philoſt, in 
_— all beaſts and birds afſembled,which forgerring their Orph. 


proper naturall appetites of Prey, of Game, of Quarrell, 
ſtood all ſociably and lovingly together, liſting unto the 
Aires and accords of the harpe; 'theſound whereof no ſoo- 
ner cealed, or was drownd by ſome lowder noiſe, but eve- 
ry beaſt returned to his own nature. In which Fable i is ele- 
gantly deſcribed, the nature and condition of men, who are 
toſſed and diſordered with ſundry ſavage and unreclaim'd 
deſires,of Profic,of Luſt, of Revenge; vehich yer as long as 
they give care to precepts to the verfwaſ 10n ok Religion, 
Lawes, and Magiſtrates, eloquently and [weetly coucht in 
Bookes, to Sermons and Haranges s ſo long is {ociety and 
peace maintaind, bur if thele inſtruments be filents or that 
{editions and cumults make them not audible, all things 


diſſolve and fall back into Anarchy and Confuſion. 


$ But this appeareth more manifeſtly, when Kings or 
Perſons of Authority under them, or other G Governors in States, 
are endowed with Learning: For although he mightbe thoug hr 


partiall ro his own profeſsion thar ſaid Than ſhould People or pon _ 
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States be happy when either Kings were Philoſophers or 
Philoſophers Kings, yer {ſo much is verified by experi- 
ence, that under wiſe and Learned Princes and Governors of 
State, there hath bin ever the beſt and happieſt times. For how- 
ſocver Kings may have their errors and imperfections, thar 
is, beliableto Paſsions and depraved cuſtomes, like other 
me,yer if they be illuminated by Learning; they have certain 
anticipate notions of Religion, Policy, and Morality,which 
preſerve and refrain them from all ruinous and peremptory 
errors and exceſſes, whiſpering evermore in their eares, 
when Councellors, and Servants ſtand mute and filent. So 
likewiſe Sexators aud Councellors which be Learned, doe pro- 
ceed upon more ſafe and ſubſtantiall principles, than Councellors 
which are only men of experience: Thoſe ſeeing dangers a farre 
off and repulling them betimes, whereas thele are wiſe only 
neere at hand, ſeeing nothing, but what is imminent and 
ready to fall upon them, andthantruſt tothe agiliry of their 
wit, in the point of dangers;to ward and avoid them. 
$ Which feliciry of times under Learned Princes (to 
keep ſtill the law of brevity by uſing the moſt ſeleted and e- 
minent examples) doth beſt appear, in the Age which paſ- 
ſed from the death of Domitianwthe Emperor, uncill the 
raigne of (/ommodus, comprebending aſucceſtion of fixe Princes, 
all Learned,or fingular favourers and advancers of Learning, 
and of all ages( if we regard temporall happineſſe ) the mo$t fleriſh- 
ing that ever Rome ſaw, which wasthen the Modell and Epitome of 
theworld: A matter revealed and prefigur'd unto Domitian in 
a dream, the night before he was laine, for be ſeem'd to ſee 


Dom patag gown behind upon his ſhoulders a neck and a head of gold; 


23. 


Nerva t 


which Divination came indeed. accordingly to paſle, in 
thoſe golden times which ſucceeded; of which we will 
make ſome particular, but brief commemoration. Nerv 
was a Learned Prince, aninward acquaintance, ar.d evena 
Diſciple to Apolſonius the Pythagorean; who alſoalmoſt ex- 
. pired ina verſe of Homers, 


Dzon. 1. 63. Telis *Phebe tuis, lachrimas ulciſcere noſtras. 
Plin.Pan, TY4jan was for his Perſon not Learned, bur an admirer of 


Learn- 
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Learning, and a munificent benefaQor to the Learned, a 
Founder of Libraries, and in whoſe Court (thougha war- 

like Prince) as is recorded Profeſſors and Preceptors were 

of moſt credit 3nd eſtimation. Adrian was the moſt curious Dion-in A+ 
man that livedsand the inſatiable inquirer of all variery and * 
ſecrets. Antoninw had the patient and ſubtile wit of a 
$choole-man, in ſo much as he was called Cymini-Seftor, aDion. in 
Carver, or a divider of Cummin-ſced: And ofthe Divi fratres, >. % 
Luciu Commodw was delighted with a ſofter kind of Learn- 

ing; and Marcu was ſurnam?d the Philoſopher. Theſe Prin- 

ces as they excePdthe ret in Learning, {o they excePd them like- 

wiſe in virtue and goodneſſe, Nerva was a molt mild Empe- 

rour, and who (if he had done nothing elſe) gave Trajan 10 Plia. Pan. 
the World. Trajan, of all that raigned, for the Arts, both of —_— 
Peace and, Warre, was moſt famous and renowned : the - 
ſame Princeenlargedthe bounds of the Empire; the ſame, Xyphil. cx 
remperarely confiu'd the Limits and Powerthereof; he was 7,17... 
alſo a great Builder in ſo much as (,onſtantinethe Great; in e- ; 
mulation was wont to call him, Parietaria, Wall-Flower,be- 

cauſe his name was carved upon ſo many walls.. Adrian 

was Times rivall for che victory of perpetuitysfor by his care 

and munificence in every kind, he repaired the deraies and 

raines of Time. ANTON 1Nus, as by name, [0 nature,a mari .... .. 

X apitol. 
exceeding Pie; for his nature and inbred goodnefſe, was tn ane.p; 
beloved and molt acceptable to men of all ſorts and degrees; 
whoſe raigne, though it was long, yet was it peacefull and 
happy. Lucius Commodw {exceededindeed by his brother), = 
excel d many of the Emperours for goodneſſe; Marcus for-1aM,Ant; 
med by natureto be che pattern and Platforme of virtue, a- 
gainſt whom that [eter inthe banquet of the Gods had no 
thing to objeCt;or carpear, ſave his patience towards the humors tuliani Ca: 
of bis wife. Sointhis continued lequence of fixe Princes, afires: 
man may ſeethe happy fruits of Learning in Soveraignty, Pain- 
ted forth in the greareſt'Table of the wotld: YAM 

Ir. Neither hath Learning an influence or operation 
upon (ivill merit and the Arts of Peace only ; but likewile-ic 
hath no leſle Power and Efficacy in Martiall and Military 
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virtue, as may notably be repreſented in the examples of A- 
lexander the Great; and Iulius Ceſar the Dittator, mention'd, 
by the way before, but now infit place to be reſumed, of 
whoſe Military virtues and Atts in warre, there needs no note 
or recitall, having bin the wonders of the world in thar 
kind; bur, of their afſefion and propenfion towards Learning, 
and peculiar perfettion therein, ir will nor be impertinent ro 


| ſay ſomething. 


$ Alexander was bred ahd taught under Ariſtotle, (cer- 
tainly a great Philoſopher) who dedicated diverle of his 
Books of Philoſophy unto him: he was attended with (/4- 
lifthenes, and diverle other Learned perſons that followed 
him in Campe; and were his perpetuall affociates, in all his 
Travailes and Conqueſts. What Price and Eſtimation he had 
Learning in, doth notably appear in many particulars; as in 
the envy he expreſſed towards Achilles great fortune,in thiss 
That he had ſo good a Trumpet of hu Attions & proveſſe as Homers 
verſes.Inthe judgement he gave touching the precious Cabinet 
of Dariws,wvhich was found amongſtthe reſt ofthe ſpoiles; 
whereof, whenqueltion was moy'd;, what thing was wor 
thy to bepur into it, and one ſaid one thing, another, ano- 
cher, he gzrve ſentence for Homers works. His reprehenſorie 
letter to Ariſtotle, after he had ler forth his Book of Nature, 
wherein he expoſtulares with him, for publiſhing the (e- 
crets or myſteries of Philoſophy, and gave him tounder- 
ſtand, That himſelfe eſtimed it more to excell others in Learn- 
ing and Knowledge, than in Power and Empire. There are 


many other particulars to this purpoſe. But how excellently 


hu mind was endowed with Learning, doth appear, or rather 
{hine in all his Speeches and anſwers, full of knowledg & wil. 
dome; whereot though the Remaines be ſmall, yeryou ſhal 


: find deeply impreſſed in them, the foot-ſteps of all ſciences 


in Moral knowledge; Let the fpeech of Alexander be obſerved 
touching Diogenes, & (ce(it yee pleaſe)if ittend not to thetrue 
eſtate of one of the greateſt queſtions in morall Philoſophy? 
Whether the enjoying of outward things,or the contemning of then; 
he the greater happineſſe For when he-ſaw Diogenes —_ 
.U\ wit 
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with [o litle , curning to thoſe that Rood abour him, that 


mockt at the Cyniques condition, he ſaid, 7 I were net A- ve ſupra: 


lexander, F could wiſh to be Diogenes. But Seneca, inthis com- 


pariſon, preferres Diogenes, when he ſaith, Plus erat quod De Ben. 5; 


Diogenes nullet accipere , quam quod Alexander poſſet dare, 
There were more things which Diogenes would have refuſed, than 
thoſe were which Alexander could have given. Jn Naturall know- 


ledge, obſerve that ſpeech that was uluall. with him, That Plut. in 
he felt his mortality chiefly in two things, ſleep,and Luſt: which Alexand: 


ſpeech, in truth, is extracted our of the depth of Naturall 
Philoſophy, taſting rather of the conception of an Ariſtotle,or 
a Democritws, than an Alexander ; (ecing as well the indi- 
gence, as redundance of narure, defign'd by theſe two Acts, 
are,as it werexthe inward witneſles and the earneſt of Death. 
In Poeſy, letthat ſpeech be obſerved, whenjupon the bleed- 
ing of his woundes, he called unto him one of his Flattererss 
that was wont to aſcribe unto him divine honor; look (ſaith Veſu 
he) thu tr the blood of a man, not ſuch liquor as Homer fpeaks of, —_ 
which ranne from Venus hand, when it was pierced by Diomedes: 
wirh this ſpeech checking both the Poers, and his flatterers, 
and him(elfe. Jn Logique obſerve that reprehenſion of Dia- 
lettique Fallacies, in repelling and retorting Arguments, in 
that ſaying of his wherein he takes up Caſſander, confuteing 
the informers againſt his father Antipater. For when Alex- 


ander hapned to ſay, Doe you think theſe men would come ſo Plur. in 
farreto complain, except they bad juſt cauſe? Caſſander an- 


{wered, Yea, that was it that made them thw bold, becauſe they 


' hoped the length of the way would dead the diſcovery of the aſperfe. 


on; See ((aith the King ) the ſubtlety of Ariſtotle wreſting the 
matter bothwates,*Pro and Contra. Yet the ſame Art which 
hereprehended in another, heknew well how to ule him- 
ſelfe, when occaſion required, to ferve his own turne. For 
ſo it fell out that Califthenes, (ro whom he bare a (ecret 
grudge , becauſe he wasagainſt the new ceremony of his a- 
doration) being mov*d, ata banquet, by ſome of thoſe char 
fate attable with him) that for entertainmentfake( being he 


was an eloquent man) he would take upon him ſome 
G 3 Fheame 
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Theme, at his 6wn choice to diſcourſe upon, which Cali- 
Sthenes did, and chuſcing the Praiſes of the Macedonian 
Nartion, performed the ſame with the great applaule of all 
that heard him: whereupon Alexander, nothing pleaſed, 
ſaid, That up9n a good ſubjetb it was eaſy for any man to be elo- 
quent, but rurne, ſaid he, your ſtile, and let us hear what you 
can ay againſt us. Caliſthenes undertook the charge, and 
performed it, with thar ſting & life;that Alexander was faine 
co interrupt him, ſaying; An ill mod alſo as well as a good cauſe 
might infuſe eloquence. For Rhetorique,wwvhereto Tropes and 
Ornaments appertaine; ſee an elegant uſe of Metaphor, 
wherewith he taxed Antipater, who was an Jmperious and 
Tyrannous Governor. For when one of Antipaters friends 
commended him to Alexander for his moderation, and 
that he did not degenerate; as other Lief-tenants did, into 
the Perſ1an Pride, in uſeing Purple,burt kept the ancient Ma- 
cedon habit, But Antipater (laith Alexander) is all Purple 
within. So likewile that other Metaphoris excellent; when 
Parmenio came unto him in the plain of Arbella, and ſhewed 
him the innumerable multitude of enimies which viewed 
inthe night, repreſented, by the infinite number of lights, a 
new Firmament of itarres; and thereupon adviſed him to 
aſſaile them by night, I will not, ſaid Alexander, Steale a vi- 
ory. For matter of Policy, weigh that grave and wile di- 
ſtin&ion, which all ages have imbraced, whereby, he diffe- 
renced histwo chief friends, Epheſtion and Craterw, when 
he ſaid, Thatthe one loyed Alexander, and the other loved the 
King, Deſcribeing a Difference of great import, amongſt 
even the moſt faithfull ſervants of Kings, that ſome in fincere 
afjettion love their Perſons , others in duty love their Crowne. 
Obſerve how excellently he could taxe an error, ordinary 
with Counſillors of Princes, who many times give counfill, 
according to the modell of their own mind and fortune, 
and not of their Maſters. Fort when Dariw had made great 
offers to Alexander: TI, ſaid Parmenio, would accept theſe con- 
ditions if ] were as Alexander: {aid Alexander, ſurely ſo would I, 
were Ia Parmenio, Laſtly, weigh thatquick and acute re- 


ply 
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ply, which he made to his friends asking him, what be would , "T008 
reſerve for himſelfe giving away ſo many and great guifts? Hope, 
{aid he; as one who well knew that when all accounts are 
calt up aright, Hope 1s the true portionand inheritance of all 
that reſolve upon great enterprizes. This was Inliws ( /x{ar's 
rtion when he went.into Jaull, all his eftare being exhau- 
ted by profuſe Largeſſes. This was likewiſe the portion 
of that noble Prince, howſoever.cranſported with Ambiti- 
on Henry Duke of Guyſe, of whomit \x as uſually ſaid, That S. Fra. 
be was the greateſt uſurer in all France, becauſe that all by _ 
wealth was in names, aud that he had turned hi whole eſtate imo mY 
obligations. But the admiration of thi Prince whilſt I re- 
preſent him to my ſelfe, not as Alexander the Great, bur as | 
Ariftotles Scholler, hath perchance carried me too farre: T5 
$ As for Iuliu Ceſar the excellency of bu Learning, needs Cic: de cls 
notto be argued, either from his education, or his compa- 2% 
ny,or his anſwers; Forthis, in a high degrec, doth declare it rar.1,z. 
ſelfe in his own writings, and works, whereof ſome are ex- Suctanlal: 
rants lome unfortunately periſht. For firſt, chereis lefr un- 
to us that excellent Hiſtory of bu own warres, which he entitled 
only a COMMENTARY; Wherein all ſucceeding times have Suer. in' 
admired the ſolid waight of matter; and lively images of 99985 
Actions and Perſons, expreſt in the greareſt propriety of 
words, and perſpicuity of Narration, that ever was. Which 
endowments, thatthey were not infuſed by nature, bur ac- 
quired by Precepts and inſtruttions of Learning, is well wit. 
nefſed by that work of his entitled DE Anatoc1a, which Parag.56: 
was nothing elfe but a Grammaticall Phil;ſophy, wherein he 
did labour, to make this, vox ad Placitumz to become vox ad 
Licitum, and to reduce cuſtome of ſpeech; to congruity of 
ſpeech; that words, which are the images of things, mighe 
accord with the things themſelves; and not ſtand to the Ar« 
bitrement of the vulgar. So likewiſe we have by his edi; 
areformed computationof the year,correſpondentrtothe courle g,.; :. 
of the Sunne, which evidently ſhewes, that he accounted it parag,q0; 
his equall glorysto finde outrhe lawes, of the ſtarres in hea- 
ven; as togive lawes to menon earth; 80 in that Book an 
i 
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his entitled ANT1-CaTo; itdoth eaſily appear that he did 
Czar, afpire,as wellto victory of wit, as victory of warre,underta- 
king therein a Conflict againſt the greateſt Champion 
with the Penne,that then lived,Cicerothe Oratour. Againe in 
his Bookof AFoPHTHEGMES, Which he collected, we ſee 
he eftimed it more honour, to make himſelfe but a paire 
of Tables, or Codicills, wherein to regiſter the wiſe and 
grave ſayings of others, then if his own words were hal. 
lowed as Oracles, as many vain Princes by cuſtome of 
Flattery, delight ro doe. Bur if I ſhould report diverſe of 
his Speeches,asI did in Alexander, they are truly luch, as 
Eccleſ. 12. Salomon notes, *UVerba Sapientum ſunt tanquam arulei, 45 
tanquam clavi in altum defixi:wheretore I will here only pro- 
pound three, not ſo admirable for elegancy, as for vigax and 
efficacy-As firſt; it is reaſon he be thought amaiſter of words, 
that could with one word appeaſe a mutiny in his army; 
the occaſion was this; The Romans, when their Generalls 
did ſpeak in their Army, did uſe the word, Milites, when 
the Magiſtrates ſpake to the people, they did uſe the word, 
Quirites: Ceſars louldiers were ina tumult, and ſeditiouf] 
prayed to be cafled , not that they ſo ment, but by expoſtu- 
lationthereof, to draw Ceſar to other conditions, He, no- 
thing dauntedand reſolute, after ſome ſilence began thus 
Suet.inIul. Ego, _—_ which word'did admit them already caflee- 
PI'8-7%. red; wherewith the ſouldiers wereſo ſurprized, and ſo a- 
mazed;as they would not ſuffer him togoe on in his ſpeech, 
and relinquiſhing their demands of Diſmiſion, made it now 
their carneſt ſuit, thatthe name of Milizes, might be again 
reſtored them. The ſecond ſpeech was thus; Ceſar did ex- 
treamly affe& the name of King ; therefore ſome were ſer 
on, as he paſſed by, in popular acclamation to ſalute him 
King: he —_— crie weak and poore; put off the matter 
Soct.parag, With a jeft, as ifrhey had miſt his ſur-name, Aon Rex ſum, 
79 * (ſaithhe)/ed(oſar, indeed ſucha ſpeech as if it be exactly 
ſearch, the life and fulneſle of it can ſcarce be expreſt. For 
firſt ir pretended a refuſall of rhe name, bur yet not ſerious; 
again, it did carry with it an infinite confidence, and magna- 
nimity; 
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nimity; as ifthe Appellation Ceſar. had bin a more eminent 
Ticle,than the name of King;vvhich hath come to paſſe, and 
remaineth {o till chis day. Bur, that which moſt made for 
him, this ſpeech by an excellent contrivance, advanced his 
own purpole; for itdid cloſely inlinuate, that the Senate 
and People of Rome, did ſtrive with him abour a vaine ſha- 
dowza name only;(for he hadthepower of a King already) 
and for ſuch a name; whereof mean families were inveſted, 
forthe Sur-name Rgx,was thericle of many-families, as we 
allo have the like in our Diale&t. The laſt ſpeech, which 
I will mention in this place, was this; When Ceſar, after 
the warre was declared, did poſlefle himlelteof che City of 
Rome, and had broke open the inner Treaſury, totake the 
mony there ſtored up, forthe {ervice of the warre, Metellus, 


forthatrime Tribune, withſtood him; ro whom Ceſar, If Plut.in 


himlelfc up, he added, Young man it is harder for me to ſpeak 
this,than to doe it, Adoleſcens,duriw eſt mihi hoc dicere quam fa- 
cere; Aſpeech compounded of the greateſt terror, and the 
greateſt clemency, that -could proceed out, of the mouth of 
man. Burzto purlue Ceſars Abilities-in this kind no farther, 
iris evident, thathe knew well. his own perfettion in Learn- 
ing, as appears, when ſome {pake,, whar a ſtrange reloluti- 
on it was in Lucius Scyllato reſigne his NiQature: he {coffing 


at. him anſwered, That Scylla could nnt Skill of Letters, and _ in ul, 
« 77. 


therefore knew not how to Dittate, | 
'$ Now it were time. to leave this point touching the 
ſftri& concurrence of Militar y.virtne and Learning (tor what 
exatmple in this kind, can. come with any graces after Alex- 
ander and Ceſar:) were it not that ] amtranſported with the 
height and rarenefle of one other particular inſtance,as thar 
which did (o ſuddenly paſſe from ſcorne to wender ; and 


, zlar. 


thou doſt perfiſt, (laith he) thou art dead ; prelently caking © 


itis of Xenophon the Philoſopher, who went from Socrates xn Hig, 
{choole into Afia with Cyrwthe younger, in his expedition de Exp. 


againſt King Artax?rxes. 'T his Xenophon, at that time was 


very young and never had ſten the warres before, neither 
had than, any command in the Army, but only followed 
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the warre as a voluntary, for the love and converſation of 
Proxenw his friend. He was by chance prelent when F4- 
linus came in meſlage tromthe great King, to the Grecians, 
after that Cyrus was lain in the held, and the Grecians, a 
handfull of men, having loſt their Generall , left ro them- 
ſelves in the midſt of the Provinces of Perſia, cut off from 
their Country by the interception of many miles, and of ve- 
ry great and deep rivers. The Meſflage did import thatthey 
ſhould deliverup their Armes,and ſubmit themſelves to the 
Kings mercy: to which meſſage before publique anſwer 
vygas made, diverſe of the Army, conferr'd familiarly with 
Falinw, amongſt whom Xenophon hapned to ſay thus, why, 
(ſaid he) Falimu we have now but theſe two things left, our 
Armes and our "Virtue, if we yeeld up our Armes, how ſhall we 
make uſe of our virtue? whereto Falinw ſmiling aid, If I be 
not deceived Young Gentleman you are an Athenian,and ſtudy 
*Philsſophy, and it is pretty that you ſay,but you are much abuſed, 
if you think your Uirtue can withſtand the Kings Power, here 
was the ſcorne, the wonder followeth. This young Scholler 
or Philoſopher, after all the Caprtaines and Commanders 
were murthered by treaſon, condutted ten thouſand Foot, 
through the heart of all che Kings high Countreys, from 
Babilonto Grecia, in deſpite of all the Kings forces; to the 
aſtoniſhment of the world, and the encouragement-of the 
Grecians in time ſucceeding, to make invaſion upon the 
*Perfian Monarchy and to ſubvert it. Which indeed ſoone 
after, Jaſonthe Theſſalian conceiv'd and deſign'd, Agefilaus 
the ſpartane attempted and commenced , Alexander the 
Macedonian at laft atchieved, all being ftirred upby this 
brave leading At of that young Scholler. 
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CAP. VIII 

The Merit of Learning from the influence it hath upon Morall Vit- 

rues. F Learning 4 ſoveraigne remedy for all the diſeaſes of the 

Mind, v The Dominionthereof greater than any Temporall Pow- 

er, being a Prwer over Reaſon and Beliefe, Y Learning gives For- 

tunes, Honours, Delights exceliing all others,as the ſoule the ſenſe. 


d Durable Monuments of Fame, Y 4 Profpett of the immartalis 
#y of a future world, 


153 proceed now, from Jmperiall and Military vir- 


tue, to Morall, and that which ts the Virtue of Pri- 
yvate men z Firſt that of the Poet is a molt certain 


rruths Srzliret ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter Artes Ovid. de 


Emollit mores nec finit eſſe feros. 

For Learning doth reclaime mens minds from Wildeneſſe and 
*Barbariſme; but inded; the accent had need be pur upon 
Fideliter; fora ſuperficiall contuled knowledge doth rather 
work a contraty effect. I ſay, Learning takes away levity, te- 
merity, and inſolency, Whileſt it ſuggeſts all dangers and 
doubts, together with the thing it lelfe ; ballancerh the 
weight of reaſons and arguments on both f1des; rurnes back 
the Fa offers and placits of the mind as {uſpe&t, and teach- 
eth it totake a tried and examin'd way: The ſame doth extir- 
pate vain and exceſſive admiration, Which is the root of all 
weak adviſement. For we admire things, either becauſe 
they are New,or becauſe they are Great: As for novelty, no 
man that wades in Learning arid the contemplation of 
things throughly, bur hath this printed in his heart, Ni/ 
novi ſub ſole: neither can any man much marvaile at the play 
of Puppets, that thruſts but his head behind the curtain, and 
adviſe well of the organs and wires that cauſerh the mo- 
tion. Asfor Magnitadeaas Alexander the Great,after he was 
uled to great Battles, and conqueſts in Afa; when at any 
tirne he receaved Letters our of Greere, of ſomie fights and 
ſervices there, which were undertaken commonly torſonie 
Bridge, or a Fart, or at moſt for the beſiege of ſome City, 
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was wont to lays It ſeemed to him that he was advertiſed of the 
Battles of Homers Froggs and Miſe: So certainly, if a man 
meditateupon the world and the Fabrick thereof; ro him 
the Globe of the Earth, with men marching upon it (the 
_ Divineneſſe of ſoules excepted) will not ſeem much other, 
_— a than a Hillock of Ants whereof ſome creep, and run up and down 
with their Corne, others witb their Egges, others empty, all about a 
litle heap of Duſs. 
$ Againe, Learning takes away, or, at leaſt, mitigates the 
fear of death, and adverſe Fortune; which ts one of the greate$| 
impediments to Virtue or Manners. For if 2 mans mind be 
ſeaſoned and imbued with the contemplation of Mortality, 
and the torruptible nature of things, he will, in his appre- 
henſion, concurre with EpitZetus, who going forth one day 
ſaw a woman weeping for her Pitcher of Earth, and going 
forth the next day ſaw another woman weeping for her 
Enchir.c. {onne ſaid, Heri vidifragilem frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mo- 
- —_— ' ri; Ther efore Virgil did excellently and pr otoundly couple 
the knowledgeofthe caulcand the conqueſt of Feares toges 
- ther, as concomitants ; 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas , . 
Quih, metus ones & inexorabile fatum 
Subjegit pedibus, ſtrepitumg, Acherontis avari. 
It weretoo long to goe over the particular Remedies, which 
Learning doth miniſter to allthe liſeaſes of the Mind.\ometimes 
purging the ill Humors, ſometimes opening the obſtrudi- 
ons, ſomerimes helping digeſtion, ſomerimes exciting ap« 
appetite, often healing the wounds and exulcerations there- 
of, and the like. Therefore I will conclude with that, which 
ſeemes to be the ſumme of all, which is, that Learning ſo diſ- 
poſeth and inclineth the minde as that it is never wholly ſetled 
and fixt in the defefts thereof, but ever awakes it ſelfe and 
Plat. Alcid. breaths after a Growth and Perfeftion;For the unlearn'd man 
_ knowes not what it is to deſcend into bimſelfe, or tocall him- 
Sen. Epilt.ſelfe to account,or what a ſweet life it ſenſibly to feele that hett 
Plur-Mor: every day better. If ke chance to have any good parts, he will 
ſtill be boaſting theſe;and every where —_—_ them tothe 
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full view;and it may be uſe them dexterouſly to his own ad- 
vantage and reputation; bur not much improve orencreafe 
them. Againe,what faulrs ſoever he hath, he wil uſe art and 
induſtry to hide and colourthem, bur notto amend them; 
like anill Mower chat mowes on till and never whets his 
{ ythe:Contrariwil: e,alearned man dothnot only imploy htr mind 
and exerciſe his good parts but continually reformes himſelfe and 
makes Progreſiion in virtue:Nay to lay all in a word.Certaine 
it is, that Veritas & Bonitas differ but as theſeale and the Print, 
for goodneſſe is Truths impresfion ; and on the contrary the 
ſtormes and tempeſts of Vice and Paſſions breake from the 
Clquds of error and fal/hood. | 

1] From Morality et us paſſe 0nto matter of power and com- 
mandmeht, and conſider whether there be any ſovenaignty or 
empirie comparable to that wherewith Learning inveSts and 
cropnes mans nature > We ſeethe Dignity of commanding, 
is according to the dignity of the commanded:Commande- 
ment over Beaſts and Cattle, ſuch as Heardmen and Shep- 
heards havezis a thing contemprible ; Commandment over 
children,ſuch as School-maſters and Tutors havesis a marter 
of ſmall honour;commandment over flaves, is a dif Parage- 
ment,rather then an honour; neither is the comimandment 
of Tyrants much better,over a lervile People, diſmantled of 


their Spirits and generoſity of mind ; therefore it was ever 


helde that honours in free Monarchies and Common- 
wealths had a ſweetnefſe more than in Tyrannies, becauſe 
2 command over the willing is more honourable than over 
the forced and compelled : Wherefore *UVirgil, when hee 
would out of the higheſt ſtraine of his Arr expreſſe the beſt 
of Humane honours z that he could attribute ro ({eſar, he 
doth it in theſe words, Vitborg, volemes 


But the Commandment of knowledge is farre higher than the 
(commandment over thewill, though free; and not enſlaved and 
vaſſaPd: For it is a Dominion over 'Keaſon, Beliefe, and the I'n- 
dorſtanding which is the higheſt part of man» and gives Law to 
thewill it ſelfe: For without Queſtion there is no power ot 
H 3 earths 
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earth,vvhich advancethand lers up a Throne, andas it were, 
aChaire of eſtate , in the {oules of men and their Cogitarions, 
Aſſents,and Belicte;but Knowledge and Learning: Andthere- 
fore welee , the dereftable and extreme pleaſure thar Arch- 
Heretiques, falſe Prophets,and Impoſtors are raviſit,and tran- 
ſported withallvwhen once they find that they begin to have 
a Dominion, and Superiority over the faith and conſciences 


of men;indeed ſogreat, as hee that hath once taſted it, it is. 


ſeldome ſeen that any perſecutionor torture can make them 
relinquiſh this Soveraignty:Butas this is that whichthe Di- 
vine Auctor of the Revelation calls, The depth or profound- 
weſſe of Satan;lo onthe contrary , the juſt and lawtull Sove- 
raignty overmens minds, eſtabliſh't by the cleer evidence, 
and ſweet commendation of Truth, approacheth certainly 
neereſt tothe ſimilitude of the Divine Rule. 

$ As for Fortunes and Honours the munificence of Learning 
doth nat ſo enrich and adorne whole Kingdomes and Common+ 
wealths,as it doth not likewiſe amplifie and advance the Fortunes 
and Eſtates of particular perſons: For it is an ancient obſerva. 
tion,that Homer hath given more men their living , than either 
Sylla or (eſar, or AuguStu ever did, notwithſtanding their 
oreat Largeſſes,ſuch infinite donarives, and diſtributions of 


Wes land. Nodoubr, itis hardtoſay, whether Armes 
Y r 


Learning have advanced greater numbers : Bur if wee 
{peake of Soveraignty, we ſee, that if Armes have carried away 
the Kingdome , yet Learning hath borne away the Prieſthood, 
which ever hath bin in ſome competition with Empire. 

$ Againe, F youcontemplate the Pleaſure and Delight of 


Knowledge and Learning, aſſuredly it farre ſurpaſſes all other 


pleaſure:For what?Shall, perchancezthe pleaſures of the Af- 
feftions ſo farre excell the pleaſures ofthe ſences, as a happy 
obtaining of a defire;dotha ſong or adinner; 'and muſt nor 
by the ſame degrees of conſequence, the pleaſure ofthe Jn- 
relle&trranſcend thole of the Aﬀections ? In all other plea- 
ſures there is a finite ſatiety, and after they grow alitle ſtale, 
their flower and verdure vades and departs; whereby we 
arcinſteuſted, that they were not indeed pure and ſincere 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures, but ſhadowes and deceits of Pleaſures; and 
that it was the Novelty which pleas'd, and not the Quality: 
therefore voluptuous men oftenturne Friers , and the decli- 
ning age of ambitious Princes is commonly more lad and 
beſieged with Melancholy; But of Knowledge there is no [a- 
ziety; but viciſsitude, perpetually and interchangeably, re- 
turning of fruition and apperite; ſorhat the good of this de- 
light muſt needs be ſimple, without Accident or Fallacy. 
Neither is that Pleaſure of ſmall efficacy and contentment 
inthe mind of man, which the Poet Lacretius deſcriberh e- 


legantly, Swave, mari magno turbantibus 4quora ventis fc, De Rer. 


Itis a viewof delight (ſaith he) to ſtandor walke upon the ſhore, 
and to ſee aſhiptoſt with tempeSt upon the ſea: a pleaſurezto and 
inthe window of a Caſtle, and to ſee two Battailes joyne upon a 
plaine: but it is a pleaſure incomparable, for the mind of man, by 
Learning to be (etled and fortified inthe Tower of Truth, and 
from thence tobeholdthe errors and wandrings of other men below. 

 $ Laftlyleaving the vulgar arguments, that by Learning 
man excels man: in that wherein man excels beaſts, that by the 
help ot Leatnings man aſcends in his underſtanding, even to 
the heavens, whether in body he can nor comme, and the 


like, letus concludethis diſcourſe concerning the dignity of 


knowledge and Learning; with that good, whereunto mats 
nature doth moſt aſpire, - Immortality and continuance. Fot to 
this tendeth' generation, raiſing of houſes and Families, 
Buildings, Foundations, Monuments, Fame, and in effe&t 
the ſumme and heightof humane defires. But we ſee how 
farrethe monuments of wit aud Learning, dare more durable than 
the Monumeuts of materiate Memorials and Manu-fatures. 
Have not the verſes of Homer continued xxv Centuries of 
years and above, without the loſſe of a ſyllable, or lerrer? 
during whichtime, infinite nurnber of Places, Temples, 
Caſtles, Citties, have bir: decayed or bin demoliſh. The 
Piftures and States of 'Cyrus, Alexander, Ceſar , no nor of 
the Kings and Princes of much lareryears, by no meanspol- 
ſible are now recoverable, for the Originals' worne away 
withage, are periſh't;, and the Copies daily looſe of the a 
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and Primitive relemblance; But the images of mens wits, re- 
main unmaimed in books for ever, exempt from the injuries of 
time, becauſe capable of perpetuall renovation. Neither can 
they properly be called Images, becaule, in their way, they 
generate ſtill and caſtrheir ſeeds inthe mindes of men; raiſe- 
ing and procreating infhnite Actions and Opinions in ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Sothar if the invention of a ſhip,vas thoughr 
ſo noble and wonderfull, which tranſports Richesand Mer- 
chandice from Place to Place; and conſociats the moſt re- 
mote regions in participation of their fruits and commodi- 
ties; how much more are letters tobe magnified, which as ſhips, 
paſding through the vaſt ſea of time, counite the remoteſt ages of 
Wits and Inventions in mutuall Trafique and ( orreſpondency? 
$ Furthermore,we [ce lome of the Philoſophers which 
were molt immerled in the ſenſes and leaſt divine, and 
which peremptorily denied the immortality of the ſoule, 
yet convicted by the power of truth came to this point, 
That whatſoever Motions and Als the, ſpirit of man could per. 


formewithont the Organ of the body, it was probable that thoſe re- 
mained after death;\uch as were the motions of the under- 
Randing, butnot of-che affe&tions; ſo immortall and incor- 


Ovid.Met. 
Xl, 


ruptible a thing did knowledge ſeem to them to be. But we, 
illuminated with divineRevelation, diſclaiming thele rudi- 
ments and deluſions of the {enfes, know that not only the 
mind, but the affections purified; not only the ſoule, but the 


body ſhall be advanced 1n its time to immortality. Bur ic 


muſt be remembred,both now anda ether times; as the na- 
ture of the point may require, that-in the proofes, ofthe dig- 
nity of Knowledge and Learning, did atthe beginning le- 

crate Divine Teſtimonies, from Humane, which mechod 
I have conſtantly purſued and fo handled them both apart. 
Alchough all this be rrue, neverthelefle Idoe- not take upon 
me, neithercan I hopeco obraine by any Perorations, or 
pleadings of this caſe rouching Learning, to reverſe the 
judgement either of ops Cock, that preferred the Barly-corne 
before the Gemme, or of Midas, that being choſen Judge between 
Apollo, Prefident of the Muſes, and Pan Prefident of Sheep, 


judgd 
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judg'd for 


love,again 


lenty; or of Part, that judg d for Pleaſure and Eurip.in 
wildomeand power; or of Agrippine's choice, Troad, 

Occidat matrem modo imperet ! preferring empire with any Tz. an; 
condition never ſo deteſtable, or of Ulyſſes,qui vetulam | 


tulit immortalitati; being indeed figures of thoſe thar preterre 


cuſtome beforeall excellency; and anumber of the like = 
pular judgements: for theſe things muſt continue as t 


a 


have bin, burſo will that alſo continue, whereupon Learn- 
ing hath everrelied as on a firme foundation which 


can never be ſhaken: JuStificata eſÞ 
ſapientia @ Filits ſui. 
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The Advancement of Learning commended unto the care of Kings. 
T. The Ads thereof ingenerall, three, Reward, Direttion,. Aſſi- 
ſtance, 11, In ſpeciall,about three objeRs, Places, Bookes, Perſons. 
$ In places four Circumſtances; Buildings, Revenewes, Priviled- 
ges, Lawes of Diſcipline. $ In Books two, Libraries, good Edi- 
tions. Y In Perſons two, Readers of Stiences Extant, Inquirers 
into Parts non-extant, Til. Defes intheſe' As of Advance- 
ment,fix; Want of Foundations for Arts at lirge. y Meanneſſe df 
Salary unto Profeſiorxs, Y Want of Allowance for Experiments, 
d Prepoſterous inſtitutions : unadviſed prattices in CAcademi- 
call ſtudies, Y Want of Intelligence between the Yniverſuties of 
Emrope. Y Want of Inquiries into the Deficients of Arts, I The 
Authors Deſigne. Y Ingenuous Defence. 


z I T might ſeemto have more converiience, 


RO ODeEd x — 
©\.,S| [Ro — ir come often other wiſeto paſſe, 
_" ZAC (Excellent K1xc,) thatthdſe that ate fruit- 


© full in their Generations, "arid have, this 
i © _— «- 


CSE waya fore-ſight of their own itmmortality 
A intheit Deſcendants, ſhould aboveall men 
living, be carefull of the eltare of future times, unto which 
they can not but know thar they miuſt at laſt cranſmit their 
deereſt Pledges. Q. ELizapeta was 2 ſojourner in the 
I 2 world, 
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world, in teſpe& of her unmarried life, rather than an inha- 
birant: ſhe hath indeed adorned her own time, and many 
waies enrichr it; but in truth,to Your Majeſty, whom God 
hath bleſt with ſo much Royall Iſſue worthy co perpetuate 
you for ever; whoſe yourbfull and fruirtull Bed, doth yer 
promiſe more children; it is very proper,not only to irradj- 
ate, asyou doe, your own times bur alſo to exrend your 
Caresto thoſe Adts which ſucceeding Ages may cheriſh, 
and Eternity itſelfe behold: Amongſt which, if my affeti. 
onto Learning doe not tranſport me , there is none more 
worthy, or more noble, thas the endowment of the world with 
ſound and fruitful Advancements of' Learning : For why 
ſhould we ere unto our ſelves ſome few Authors, to ſtand 
like Hercules Columnes, beyond which there ſhould be no 
diſcovery of knowledge,ſecing we have your Majeſty, asa 
bright and benigne ſtarre, to condudt and proſper us in 
this Navigation. | 
7. Toreturne therefore unto our purpoſe, letus now 
waigh and conſider with our ſelves, what hitherto hath 
bin performed, whar pretermicted by Princes and others, 
forthe Propagation of Learning: And this we will purſue 
cloſely and diſtinQly, in an Active and Maſculine Expreſsi- 
on, no where digreſsing nothing dilateing.Let this ground 
therefore be laid, whichevery one may grant, that the grea- 
teſt and moſt difficult works are overcome, either by the 
Amplitude of Reward, or by the wiſdome and ſoundneſſe of Di- 
reftion, or by conjuntbion of Labours; whereof the firſt, encou- 
rageth our endeavours; the ſecond, takes away Error and Con- 
Fufon, the third, ſupplies the frailty of May. But the Princi- 
pall amongſt thefethree, is the wiſdome aud [oundneſſe of Di- 
reftion, that is,a Delineation and Demonſtration of a right 
and eafy way to accompliſh any enterprize: (land enin,as 
the ſaying is, in Via antevertit Curſorem extr} Tiam;, and S0- 


Ecclet. 10, lomon aptly tothe purpoſe, If the Iron be blunt and he doe nit 


whet the edge, then muſt he put too more flrength, but wiſdome#t 
profitable to Direftion: By which words he inſinuateth, that 
awiſe eleftion of the Mean, doth more efficaciouſly conduce tothe 


perfeting 
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perfefting of any emterprixe, than any enforcement or acctumula- 
tion of endeavours. This I am preſled to (peak, for that (not 
derogaring fromthe Honor ofthale who have any way de- 
ſerved well of Learning) I ſee and obſerve, that many of 
their works and Acts, are rather matter of Magsifieence and 
Memory of their ow# names, than of Progreſſion and *Profici- 
ence of Learning; and have rather encreaſed the number of 
Learned men , than much promoted the Augmentation of 
Learning. 

11. The Works or Adts pertainingto the Propagation of 
Learning, are converſant about three objects; abour the Pls- 
ces of Learning, about the Bookes; and about the Perſons of 
Learned men. For as water whether falling fromthe Dew of 
Heaven, or riſing fromthe ſprings of thecarth, js eaſily 
{catered and loſt in the ground, except itbe colleed into 
ſome receptacles, where itmay by union and Congregation 
into one body cotnfort and ſuſtain it ſelfe, forthart purpoſe 
the induſtry of man hath invented Conduits, Ciſternes, and 
Pooles, and beautified them with diverſe accompliſh-- 
ments, as well of Magnifcence and State,as of LIfe and 'Ne- 
ce(sity: fo this moſt excellent liquor of Kwyowledge, whether 
it diftill from a divine inſpiration; or ſpring fromthe ſenſes, 
would ſ{oone periſhand vaniſhzif it were. not canſervedin 
Bookes, Traditions, Conferences and in Places purpoſely delig- 
ned to that end; as Univerſities, Colledges, Schooles, where ir 
may have fixt ſtations and Power and Ability of uniteing and 
improveing it ſelfe. = | 

$ Andfirſt the workes whichconcernethe Seates of the 
Muſes, are foure, Foundations of Hewſes, Endowments - 
with Revenewes; Grant of Priviledges; Infbitmions, and ta- - 
tutes for Government, all which chiefly conduceto private- 
neſſe and quierneſle of life, and a diſchiarge from cares'and 
troubles, much'like the ſtations Virgil deleribeth for-che 
Hiveing of Bees, 

«Principio Sedes Apibu ftatiogy petendas 


Quo neg, fit ventis adituyOc. = q 
4 Burthe workes touching Beokes are chiefly rwo: Firſt 
I 3 Libraries 
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Libraries, wherein, as in famous ſhrines, the Reliques of the 
Ancient Saints, full of virtue, are repoſed. Secondly,yvew E- 
ditions of” Auttors, with corretted impreſſions , more faithful 
Tranſlations, more profitable Gloſſes,more diligent Annotations, 
with the liketraine, furniſhr and adorned. 

4 Furthermore, the works pertaining to the Perſons of 
Learned men, beſides the Adyancing and Countenancing of 
them ingenerall, are likewiſe two; the Remuneration and De- 
fignation of Readers, in Arts and Sciences already extant and 
known, and the Remuneration and Defignation of writers con- 
cerning thoſe parts of Knowledge , which hetherto have not bin 
ſufficiently till dand labowr'd. Theſe breefely are the works 
and Acts, wherein the Merit of many renowned Princes 
and other illuſtrious Perſons, hath bin famed, towards the 
ſlate of Learning. | As for particular Commemoration, of a- 


; nythac hath well deſerved of Learning, when I think there. 


of, that of Cicero comes into my mind, which was a motive 


- unto him afterhis returne from baniſhment to give generall 


Cic.Orat. 
poſt redit, 


Epiſt. ad 
Plil.3. 


thanks, Difficile non aliquem; ingratum, quenquan preterire: 
Letus rather according tothe advice of Scripture, Look unto 


the part of the race which tr before us, thenrlook back unto that 
which # already attained. 


INI. - Firſt thereforeamongſt ſo many Colledges of Eu- 


- rope; excellently founded, I finde ſtrange, that they are all de- 


:ſtinated to certain Profesfions and none Dedicated to Free and 
:Univerſall ſtudies of Arts and Sciences: For he that judgethz 


thatall Learning ſhould be referred to ule and Action,judg- 


_ <ech-wellz bur yerit is eaſy this way to fall intothe error taxt 


Liv:lib.2. - 


V.C.2 60. 


A ſop. Fab. 


in the AncientFable, in which, the other parts of the Body en- 
tred an Attion againſt the ſtomach, becauſe it neither perforw'd 
the office of Motion, as the Limbes doe, nor of ſenſe, as the head 


*doth; but yet all chis while it is the ſtomach, that concoeth, 
"corverteth;,and diftributeth nouriſhment intothe reſt of the 


body: Soif any man think Philoſophy and univerſal contem- 


, plations a vaine and idle ſtudy, he doth not conſider that all 


ſtrength, Andſurely I am perſwaded that this hath bin a 


Profeſcions and Arts from thence derive their {appe and 


great 
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great cauſe why the happy progreſſion of Learning hitherto hath 
binretarded, becauſe theſe Fundamentalls have bin ſtudied 
bur only in paſſage,and deeper draughts have not bin taken 
thereof: For if you will have a Tree bear more fruit than it hath 
uſed to doe, it is not any thing you can doe to the boughes, 
bur iris the ſtirring ofthe earth aboutthe root, and the ap- 
plication of new mould, or you doe nothing. Neither is ic 
robe paſsd over in filence that this dedicating of Colledges and 
Societies, only tothe uſe of Profeſſory Learning-hath, not only, bin 
an enemyto the growth of Sciences; but hath redounded likewiſe to 
the prejudice of States and Governments: For hence it com- 
monly falls outthat Princes,whenthey would make choice 
of Miniſters fit for the Aﬀaires of State» finde about them 
ſuch a marveilous ſolitude of able men; becauſe there is no 
education Collegiate deſign'd rothis end, where ſuch as are 
fram'd and fitted by nature thereto, might give themſelves 
chiefly to Hiftories; Moderne Languages » Books and diſ- 
courſes of Policy, that ſo they might come more able and 
better furniſhe to ſervice of State, 

$ And becauſe Founders of (jolledges doe Plant , and 
Founders of Lefturers doewater , it followeth now in orderto 
ſpeak of the Defe&s which are in publique Lectures; 
the ſmallneſſe of ſtipends (eſpecially with us) aſsigned to Rea- 
ders of Arts or of Profeſsions: For it doth much importto the 
Progreſsion and Proficiency of Sciences, that Readers in every 
kinde be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſufficient men, 
as thoſe that are ordained,not for tranſitory uſe, bur for to 
maintaineand propagate the ſeeds of Sciences for future A- 
ges: This cannotbe, except the Rewards and Conditions 
be appointed ſuch, as may ſufficiently coritent the moſt e- 
minent man inthat Art, ſoas he can be willing to ſpend his 
whole Age in that funRion and never deſire ro Practiſe. 
Wherefore that Sciences may flowriſh, Davids Military Law 


ſhould be obſerved, That thoſe that Staied with the Carriage x Sam; 36; 


ſhould have equall parts with thoſe that were in the Attion, elſe 
will the Carriages be ill attended. So Readers in Sciences are, 
as it were, Protectors and Guardians of the Proviſion of 

Learning, 


CR 
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Learning, whencethe Action and ſetvices of Sciences may 
be furniſh't. Wherefore it is reafor; that the Salaryes of Spe- 
culative men, ſhould be equull tothe gdines of Attive men; other. 
wilt if allowances to Fathers of Sciences be not in a compe- 
rentdegreeampleand condigne it will cometo paſſe, 
Virg.Geor. © *Ct Patreminvalidi referent jejunia Nati. 
3+ $ Nowl will note another Defz&, wherein ſome Al: 
chymiſt ſhouldbe called unto for help; for this Sect of Men 
adviſe Studenes to ſell their Bookes andto build Fornaces, to 
quic Minerpa andche Mules as Barren Virgins, andto apply 
themſelves ro Yulcane. Yet certainly it muſt be. confeſt,thar 
untothe depth of (Contemplation, and the fruit of Operative 
ſtudies in many Sciences, eſpecially Naturall Philoſophy, and 
Phyfique ; Bookes are not the only ſubfidiary JnStruments, 
wherein the Munificence of mens hath not bin altogether 
wanting; for we ſee Spheres, Globes, Aſtrolabes, Maps, and 
the like, have binprovided,and with induſtry invented, as 
Helps to Aſtronomy and Coſmegraphy, as well as Bookes. We 
ſee likewiſe ſome places dedicated tothe ſtudy of Phyſique, 
to have Gardens for the infþettion and obſervation of fimples of 
all ſorts; and to be auRtorized the uſe of Dead Bodies for A.- 
natomy-Leftures. But thoſe doe reſpe& bura few things; in 
the generality ſet it down for Truth, That there can bardly be 
made any maine Proficience inthe diſcloſing of the ſecrets of Na- 
tare, unleſſe there be liberall Allowance for Experiments; whether 
of Vulcan or of Dxdalus; F mean of Fornace, or of Engine, or 4- 
ny other kind: And therefore as Secretaries and Spialls of State, 
are allowed to bring in Bills fortheir diligence in the inqui- 
ry and dilcovery of New Occurrences and Secrets in For- 
raigne Eftates; {0 you muſt pre ane, 2 and Spialls of 
Natere their Bills of Expences; elſe you ſhall never be adver- 
tiſed of many things moſt worthy to be known, For it 4- 
texander made ſuch a liberall = of TYeaſure wnto Ari- 
Potle, for Hunters, Fowlers, Fiſhers, 'and the like, that he 
might compile a Hiſtory of 1iving Creatures; certainly 
mnch more 1s their merits freibniin, Þ hotin wild forreſts 
2: varnce, but make themfelyes a way through the Laby- 
z:n111 of Arts, > $ Another 
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$ Another Defect to be obſerved by us (indeed of great 
import) 1s, Anegletiyn thoſe which are Governours in Tnyer- 
fities of (onſultation; and in Princes and ſuperior Perſons,of vi- 
fitation; tothis end, that it may with all diligence be confidered 
and conſulted of , whether the Readings, Diſputations and other 
Scholafticall exerciſes, anciently inſtituted ,will be good to conti- 
nue,or rather to antiquate and ſubStitute others more effeftuall: 
For amongſt Your Majeſties moſt wiſe maxims,l find this, 
That in all uſages and Prefidents the times þe cenfidered whereinlaconus 
they firſt began; which if they were weak or ignorant, it derogateth a 
fromthe Authority of the uſage and leaves it for ſuſpett. Therefore 
inas much as the uſages and orders of Univerſities, were 
for molt part derived from times more ob{curc and unlear- 
ned than our own, itis the more reaſon thatithey be re-ex- 
amined. .Inthis kind I will givean inſtance or two for ex- 
amples1ake, in things that ſeem moſt obvious and familiar, 
Jt is anuſuall praftice (but in my opinion ſomewhat . prepoſterow ) 
that Schollars in the Vniverfities, are two early entred in Logique 
and Rhetorique, Arts indeed fitter for Graduats than Chilaren and 
Novices. For theſe two (if the matter be well weighed) are 
in the number of the graveſt Sciences, being the Arts of Arts, 
the one for Judgement the other for Ornament. So likewile they 
contain Rules and Directions, either for the Diſpoſition or 
Illuſtration of any ſubje&tor materiall Circumſtance there- 
of. and therefore for mindes empry and unfraught wich 
matter, which have not as yet gathered that which Cicero 


calls Silva and Supel/ex , that is ſtuffe and variety of things; 
n to begin with thoſe Arts, (as if one would learn to weigh, 
: of meaſure, orpaint the wind) doth work bur this effect, 
f that the virtue and ſtrength of theſe Arts, which are great 
i and Univerſall, are almoſt made contemprtible,and have de- 
p generated cither into Childi/bSophiſtry or ridiculous Aﬀe tation, 
« oratleaſt have bin embaſed intheir reputation. And far- 
2 ther, theuntimely and unripe acceſsion to theſe Arts, hath 
y drawn on by neceſſary conlequence; a watery and fapert. 
£ ciary delivery and handling thereof, as is fitted indeed tothe 
s capacities of Children. Another inſtance which I will fer 
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downe as an Error now grown inveterates long agoe inthe 
Univerhities, and itis this; That is Scholaſticall exerciſes, there 
uſethto be a drvorſe, very prejudicious, between Invention and 
Memory: for there the mot of their ſpeeches are either , altogether 
premeditate, ſo as they are uttered in the very preciſe forme of 
words they were contervedin , and nothing left to invention; or 
meerely extemporall, ſo as very litle is lefi to Memory; Whereas 
in Life and Ationthere is very litle uſe of either of thele a- 
part, but rather of their intermixcure; thar is,of notes or me- 
morialls, and of extemporall ſpeech: So as by this courſe; ex- 
erciſes are not accommodate to practice, nor the [mage an- 
{wereth to the Life:And ir is everatrue rule in exerciſes that 
all, az neere as may be, ſhould repreſent thoſe things which in 
common courſe of* life uſe to be pratiiſed, .otherwile they will 
ervert the motions and faculties of the mind, and not pre- 
arethem. The truth whereof is plainly diſcovered, when 
Schollars come to the Practice of their Profeſsions, or other 
Actions of Civile life-which when they ſer into, this defect, 
whereof we ſpeak, is ſoon found out by themſelves, but 
ſooner by others. But this part, zonching the amendment of the 
Tnſtitutions of the Vniverfities, I will conclude,with the clauſe 


Cic. Epilt. of Ceſars letter to Oppius, Hoc queadmodum fieri poſsit,nonnul- 
Ad Att.lib. 1a mihi in mentem peniunt > multareperiri poſſunt, de its rebus, 


I% 


rogo Vos ut cogitationem ſuſcipiatis. 
$ Another Defe# which I note, aſcendes a litle high- 
er than the precedent: For asthe progreſsion of Learning con- 
fiſteth much inthe wiſe Government and Inſtitution of Univer fi- 
ties in particular, ſo it would bemore adyanced, if the Vniverſi- 
ties in generall, drfþerſed through all Europe, were united in anet» 
rer conjunttios and correfpondence by mutuall Jntelligence. For 
there are, as we ſee, many Orders and Societies, which, 
though they be divided under ſeverall Soveraignties & ſpa- 
cious Territories, yetthey doe contract and maintaine a So- 
ciety and a kind of Fraternity one with another; in ſo much 
that they have their Provincialls and Generalls, to whom all 
thereſt yeeld obedience. And {urely as nature creates Br- 


ther-hoods in Families; and Arts Mechanicall contra Bro- 
ther-boods 
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tber-hoods in Communalties;the Anointment of God ſuper-in- 
ducerh a brother-hood in Kings and Biſhops; Vowes and Ca- 
nonicall rules unite a Brotherhood in Orders. in like manner 
there cannot but intervene 4 Noble and Generous Fraternity 
between men by Learning and Tiluminations, reflecting upon 
that relation which 1s attribured to God, who himlelte is 
called, The Father of Il!uminations or Lights. lac. 

$ Laſtly, this I fnd fault with, which I ſomewhat 
roucht upon before, that there hath not bit, or very rarely bin, 
any fublique deſignation of able men, who might write or make in- 
quiry of ſuch parts of Learning at have not bin hitherto ſufficiently 
lab-ured and ſubdued, Vnto which point it will be very a- 
vailable,it chere were erected a kind of vifiration of Learning. 
aud a Cente or Eſtimate taken, what parts of Learning are 
richand well improved; what poore and deſtitute: For the 
opinion of Plenty is amongſt the ( auſes of want, and the mulki- 
rude of Bookes makes a ſhew rather of ſuperfluity,chan pe- 
nucy. Which ſurcharge,nevertheleſle, it a man would make 
a right judgement; is notremedied by pp_—_ or extin- 
guiſhing books heretofore written, but by publiſhing good 


new bookes, which may be of ſuch aright kind, Th., 4s the gxo0d.3: 


Serpent of Moſes may deyoure the Serpents of the Enthanters. 
$ TheRemedics of thele defetts novwv enumerate, ex- 
cept the laſt, and of the laſt alſo, in relpect of the Active part 
thereof, which is the Deſignation of writers, are opera Baſilica, 
towards which the endeavours and induſtry of a private 
man, are commonly bur as an Image in a crofle way, which 
may point at the way bur cannot goe it: But the ſpeculative 
part, which pertaineth t9 the examination of knowledges, namely, 
what 13 Deficient tn every particular Science, 1s opento the 1n- 
duſtry of a private man. Wherefore my Defignement is to at- 
tempt a generall and faithfull perambulation and vifitatign of 
Learning. ſpecially with a diligent and exatt enquiry, what parts 
thereof lye freſh and waſt, and are not yet improved and conver - 
ted to uſe by the inautry of men, to the end that ſucha plot 
made, and recorded to memory, nay miniſter light bothto 
publique Deſignations, and the voluntary labours of private 
K 2 . endea- 
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endeavours. Wherein nevertheleſſe my purpole is, at this 
time, t0 note only Omiſsions and Deficiencies, and not to make 
redarguiion of Errors and Overfights: For it is one thing to ler 
forth what ground lieth unmanur'd, and another thing) to 
correct ill husbandry in that which is manured. 

$ Intheundertakingiand handling of which workel 
am not ignorant whata buſineſſe I move, and what a difh- 
cult province ſuſtaine, and alſo, how unequall my abilities 
are unto my will: yer I have a good hope, that if my extreme 
loveto Learning carrry me too farre, I may obtaine the ex- 
cule of affection, forthar, it is not grantedto man, To love and 
tobewiſe. Iknow wellthar [muſt leavethe ſame liberty of 
judgement to others, that Iuſemy (elfe; andzintruth» I ſhall 
be indifferently glad, ro accept from others,as to impart that 


Cic.Offic.1 duty of humanity; Nam qui erranti comiter monſirant viam,&#/c. 
exEnnio. T doe fore-ſee likewiſe that many of thoſe things which [ 


ſhall enter and regiſter as Omiſsions and Deficients, will in- 
curre diverſe cenſures; as, that ſome parts of this enterpriſe 
were done long-agoe and now are extant, others, that th 
taſt of curioſity, and promiſe no great fruit, others, that the 
are too difficult and impolsible to be compaſſed by humane 
induſtries. For the two firſt, ler the particulars ſpeak for 
themſelves: For the laſt , touching impoſſibility, I deter- 
mine thus; All thoſe things are to be held poltible and per- 
formeable > which may be accompliſhe by ſome perſon 
thoughnot by every one; and which may be done by the 
united labours of many, though not by any one apart, and 
which may beeffe&ted in a ſuccelsion of ages, though not 
inthe ſame age; andin briefe , which may be finiſht by the 
publique care and charge, though not by the ability and in- 
duſtry of particularperſons. If, notwithſtanding, there be 
any man who would rather take to himſelfe that of Solo- 


Prov.22. mn, Dicit Piger Leo eſt in via, than that of Virgil 


&n.5. 


*Poſſunt quia poſſe videntur: It is enough tome; if my la- 
bours may be eſtimed as votes, and the better ſort of wiſhes; 
foras itasketh ſome knowledge to demand a queſtion not 
impertinent; ſo itrequireth ſome ſenſe ro makea wiſh not 
ablurd. CAP. |L 
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T1. An univerſall Partition of Humane Learning, into, v Hiſtory, 
Il. Poetry. TIN. Philoſophy. Y This Partitions taken from the 
triplicity of Intelletfive Faculties: Memory: Imagination: Reaſon. 
$ The ſame Partition © appropriate 80 Divine Learning. 


þ - Hat is the trueſt Partition of humane Learning, 
which hach reference to the three Faculties of 
Mans ſoule, which is the ſeat of Learning. Hi- 


ſtory is referred to Memory, Poeſy to the Imagination, ©Phi- 
loſophy to Reaſon. By *Poeſysin this place,we underſtand no- 


thing elſe, burfeigned Hiſtory, or Fables. As tor Perſe, that is | 


only a ſtile of expreſsion, and perrtaines to the Art of Elocu- 
tion of which indue place. 

$ Hiſtory is properly of Individualls circumſcribed 
within time and place : for although Natural Hiſtory ſeeme 
ro be converſant about wuniver(all 'Vatures ; yer this fo falls 
out becaule of the promiſcuous fimilitude in things Natu- 
rall comprehended under one kind;{o that if you know one, 
you know all ofthat ſpecies. Bur if any where there be 
found Individualls, which in their kind are either fingular, 
as the Sup, and the Moone; or which doe notably digreſle, 
from their kinde, as Monſters, theſe are as aptly handled in 
Naturall Hiftory, as particular men are in Civile Hiſtory. All 
thefe are referred unto Memory. 

II. Poeſy,in that ſenſe we have expounded it, # like- 
wiſe of Individualls , fancied to the fimilitude of thoſe 
things which in true Hiſtory are recorded, yer lo as often it 
excceds meaſure; and thoſe things which in Nature would 
never meet, nor cometo paſſe, Poeſy compolerh and intro- 
duceth at pleaſure, even as Painting doth: which indeed is 
the work of the Imagination. 

II. Philoſophy dilmiſſeth Individualls and compre- 
hendeth, nor the firſt Impreſsions, butthe abſtract Motions 
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thereof,and converſant in compounding and dividing them 
according to the law of Nature and of the things them- 
felves:And this is wholly the office and operation ol Rgaſon.: 
$ Andthar.chis Diſtribution is truely made, he ſhall ea- 
ſfily conceive that hath recourſetothe Originalls of Intelle- 
ctualls. Jndividualls only ſtrike the ſenſe, which is the port 
or entrance of the underſtanding. The Images or Imprelsi- 
ons of thoſe Individualls accepted from the ſenſe, are fixt in 
the Memory and at firſt enter into ir entire, in the ſame 
manner they were met: afterwards the underſtanding rumi- 
nates upon them and refines them, which than ir doth ei- 
ther meerely review, or in a wanton delight counterfeit and 
reſemble, or by compounding and dividing digelt andendue 
them. So it is cleerely manifeſt, chat from theſe three foun- 
taines of Memory, of Twagination and of Reaſon, thereare 
theſe three Emanations, of Hr/tory, of Poeſy, and of Philoſo- 
þby, and thatthere can be no other nor no more: for Hiſtory 
and Experiencewe take for one and the ſame,as we doe Phi- 
loſophy and Sciences. 
$ Neitherdoe we think any other Partition than this is 
requiſitero Divine Learning. Indeed the informations of 
Oracle and of Senſe bediverle; both in the matter and man- 
ner of Conveying, butthe ſpirit of Man is the ſame;the Cells 
and Recepracles thereof the very ſame. For it comes to paſſe 
here, as if diverſe Liquors,and that by diverſe Funnells, 
{hould be receiv'd into one and the ſame veſlell. Where- 
fore Theology alſo conliſts either of Sacred Hiſtor y,of Para- 
bles, which are akind of Divine ©Poeſy; or of Precefts and 


Doftrines, as an eternall Philoſophy. As for that part which 
ſeemes ſupernumerary,which is Prophecy, that is a branch 


of Hiſtory: however Divine Hiſtory hath that prerogative 
over Humanezthatthe Narration may be before the Fact as 
well as after. 
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I. The Partition of Hiſtory into Natarall aud Civile (Eccleſpafticall 
and Literary ————_ under Civill,) Ti. The Partition of 
Natnrall Hiſtory, into the Hiſtory of Generations, Ill. Preter-Ge- 
nerations, IV. Of Carts. 


2 Iſtory is either Natzral or ('ivile: inNatural the 
| #1 © operations of Natureare recorded, in Civill the 
= Actions of men. In both theſe without queſtion, 
the Divine workings are tranſlucent, but more conſpicu- 
ous in iAtts Civil, inſo much as they conſticuce a peculiar 
kind of Hiſtory, which we uſually ſtile Sacred or EcclefiaSti- 
call: And intruthto us ſuch ſeemes the Dignity of Learn- 
ing and of Arts to be, that there oughrto be reſerv'd a Parte- 
cular Hiftory for them apart from thereſt; whichyer we 
underſtand to be comprehended, as Ecclefiaſtique Hiſtory 
alſo is, under Hiſtory Civile. 

1H. The Partition of Natarall Hiſtory woe ſhall raiſe out 
of the ſtate and condition of Nature hirlelfe > which is 
found ſubjeto arripke ſtate, and under a three-fold regi- 
ment: For Natare # either Free and diſplaying her ſelfe in ber 
ordinary courſe; as in the Heavens , living Creatures, Plants, 
and the Univerſall furniture of the world; or put out of her 
uſual conrſe and depos'd from her ſtate, by the pravities aud in- 
ſolencies of contumacious Matter , and the violence of Impedi- 
ments, as in Monſters: or laſtly ſhe is Compreſt and faſhioned, 
and as it were new caſt, as in Artificiall Operations : Lec 
therefore the partition of Natural Hiſtory, be made intothe 
Hiſtory of Generations; of Preter-Generations , and of Arts, 
whereof the laſt we ule to call Hifory Mechawicall, or Expe- 
rimentall. The firſt of theſe handles the Liberty of Nature, 
the ſecond the Errors; the third the Banaes thereof. And we 
arethe rather inducedto aſ(signe the Hiſtory of Arts, as a 


branch of Naturall Hiſtory, becauſcan opinion hath long 
time 
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time gon currant, as if Art were ſome different thing from 
Natgre, and Artificiall from -Naturall. - From this miſtake 
this inconvenience ariſesxthat many writers of Naturall Hi- 
ſtory chink they have quit themlelves ſufficiently, if they 
have compiled a Hiſtory of Creatures, or of Plants, or of Mi- 
neralls; che experiments of Mechanicall Arts paſtover in fi- 
lence. Burthere 1s yer a more lubtile deceit which ſecretly 
ſeales inro the mindes of Men, namely; that Art ſhould be 
reputed a kind of Additament only to Natare, whole virtue 
is this, that it can indeed either perfect Nature inchoate, or re- 
paireit when it is dec ated, or fetit at liberty from impediments, 
but not quite alter, tranſmute, or ſhake it in the foundations: 
whicherroneous conceit hath: brought in a roo halty de- 
ſpaire upon mens enterpriſes. But onthe contrary, this cer- 
raintruth ſhould be throughly ſerled in the minds of men, 


I 


' That Artificialls differ not from Naturalls.in Forme and E ſence, 


but in the Efficient only; for man hath no power over Nature 
{aveonly in her Motion, that is, to mingle or put together 
Naturall bodies, and to ſeparate or put them aſunder, 
wherefore where there is Appofition and Seperation of Bodies, 
Naturall conjoyning (as they terme it) Adive with Paſſive, 
man may doe all things; this not done, he can doe nothing. 
Nor is itmarteriall ſo things be managed ina Tight order, for 
the production of ſuch an effect; whether this be done by the 
Artof Man or without the Artof Man. Gold is ſometimes 
diſgeſted and purged from crudities and impurities, by fire; 
{ometimes found pure in ſmall ſands, Nature performing 
her own worke. So the Raine-Bow is formed of a dew 

cloude in the Aire above; form'd alſo by aſperſion of 
water by us below. Therefore Nature commandeth all, 
andthelec three are her ſubſticute Adminiſtrators, The courſe 
of Nature, the Expatiation of Nature and Art, or the Cooperati- 
onof Man with Nature in particulars. Wherefore it is very 
proportionable chat thete three be comprized in Naturall 
Hiſtory, which C.-Plinics for molt part performed, who a- 
lone comprehended Natural! Hiſtory according to the dig- 


nity thereof; but what he-thys comprehended he hath nor 
: handled 
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handled as was meet, nay rather foulely abuled. 

117. The firſt of theſe is extant in ſome good perfecti- 
on: The two latter are handled ſo weakly and ſo unprofitably, that 
they may be referr*d tothe lift of Dee 1crexnts. For you ſhall 
find noſufhicient and competent colle&tion of thole works 
of Nature which have a Digreſfion and Deflefion from the or - 
dinary courſe of Generations, Produttions and Motions, whe- 
ther they be the ſingularities of certain Countries and Pla- 
ces, orthe ſtrange events of times; or the wit of chance, or 
the effects of latent proprieties;or Monodicals of' Nature in 
their kinde. Jt is true, there are a number of Buokes more 
than enough, full fraught with fabulous Experiments; for- 
goed Secrets, and frivolous Impoſtures, for pleaſure and 
ſtrangeneſle; bur a ſubſtanriall and ſevere Collettion of Hete- 
roclites, andof the wonders of Nature , diligently examined 
and faithfully deſcribed, thu, I ſay, F finde not eſpecially with 
due rejection, and, as it were, publique proſcription of un- 
truchs and fables, which have gotup into credit. For as the 
matter is now carried, it any untruths touching Nature be 
once on foot and celebrared (whether it bethe Reverence of 
Antiquity, that can thus farre countenance them, or thar it 
is atroubleto call chem unto a re-examination; or that they 
are held to be rare ornaments of {peech) for ſimilitudes and 
compariſons )they are never after exterminate and called in. 


* 


Theule of this work honour'd with a Preſidentin Ariſtotle, De Mirab; 


is nothing leſle than ro give contentment to curious and 
vaine Wits, as the manner of Mirabilaries and the ſpreaders 
of invented Prodigtesis to doe; but for two reaſons ſerious 
and grave; the one to corre& the partiality of Axioms) 


which are commonly grounded upon common and popu-- 


larexamples; the other becauſe from the wonders of Nature, a 
faire and open paſſage is made to the wonders of Art. For the 
buſines in this marter isno morethan by quick ſent to trace 
outthe footings of nature in hir vvilltull wanderings, that 
ſo afterward you may be able at yout pleaſure, to lead or 
force her tothe ſame-place and poſtures againe. 
$ Neither doe give in precept that, ſuperſtitious Nar- 
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rations of Sorceries, Witch-crafts, Inchanements, Dreams, 


K.IAMES 
his Demo- 


nology. 


* 


Divinartions and the like, where there 1s cleere evidence of 
the fact and deed done, be alrogether excluded from this Hi. 
ſtory of Marvailes. For it is not yet known, in what caſes 
and how farre; effects attributed toſuperſtirion, doe partici- 

ate of Naturall Cauſes ; and therefore, howloever theuſe 
and practice of theſe Arts, in my opinion, is juſtly ro be con- 
demned, yet from the ſpeculation and conſ1deration of 
them (if they be cloſely purſued) we may artaine a profita- 
ble direction; not only for the right diſcerning of offences in 
this kind of guilty perſons; bur for the farther diſcloſeing of 
the ſecrets of Nature. Neither ſurely ought a man to make 
{cruple of entring and penetrating the vaults and receſles of 
theſe Arts, thatpropolecth to himſelfe only the inquiſition of 
Truth, as your Majeſty hath confirmed inyour own exam- 
ple: For you have with che two clear and quick-ſighted 
eyes of Religion and Naturall Philoſophy, ſo wiſely and 
throughly enlightned theſe ſhadowes, that you have proved 
your (elte moſt like the Swnne which paſſeth through pollu- 
tedplaces,yer is not diſtained. ButthisI would admoniſh, 
that theſe Narrations which have mixture with Superſtition, 
be ſorted by themſelves, and not be mingled with the Nar- 
rations, which are purely and fincerely Naturall . As forthe 
Narratjons touching the ©Prodigies and Miracles of Religi- 
ons, they are either nottrue; orno way Naturall, and there- 
fore pertaine not to A(aturall Hiſtory. 

IV. For Hiſtory of Nature,wrought and ſubdued by the 
hand,which we are wontto call Mechanical, I inde indeed 
ſomecolle&ions made of Agriculture, and likewiſe of ma- 
ny Manuall Arts; but commonly ( which in this kind of 
knowledge is agreat detriment) with aneglect and rejeRti- 
on of Experimentsfamiliar and vulgar, which yer, tothe is- 
terpretation of Nature, doeas much, if notmore, conduce, 
than Experiments of a higher quality. Bur it is eſtimeda 
kind of diſhonour and aſperſion unto Learning, if learned 
men ſhould, upen occahion perchance, deſcend tothe In- 
quiry or Obſervation of Matters Mechanicall, except they be 

reputed 
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reputed for Secrets of Art, or Rarities,or Subtleties. Which hu- 
mor of vaine-and ſupercilious arrogance, Plato juſtly deri- 


derh,where he brings in Hippias a vaunting Sophiſt diſput- 
ing with Socrates a fevere and ſolid inquiſitor of Truth, 
i the ſubject being of Beauty, Socrates after his wan- 
dring and looſe manner of diſputeing,broughc in firſt an ex- 
ample of afaite Virgin, than of a faire Horſe, than of afaire 


Pot well glaz'd; at this laſt inftance Hippias ſomewhat In Hipp: 
mov'd {aid; Were it not for curteſy ſake I ſhould diſdaine to di. 9 


ſprute with any that alleaged ſuch baſe and ſordid inſtances, to 
whom Socrates,You have reaſon and it becomes you well, being a 
manſo trimme in your veſtments, and ſo neat in your ſhooes, and 
ſo goes on in an Irony. And certainly this may be averr'd 
for truth, thar they be notthe higheſt inſtances, that givethe 
beſt andureſt nr This is not unaptly expreſt in 


the Tale;ſo common, ot the Philoſopher, That while be gax'd7,,.... :. 
»pward tothe ſtarres fell into the water : for if he had lookt Thalete, 


down, he mighthave ſeenthe ſtarres inthe water;butlook- 

ing up to heaven he could not ſeethe water inthe ſtarres.[n 

like manner it often comes to paſle that ſmall and mean 

things conduce more tothe diſcovery of great matters, than 

grew: things to the diſcovery of ſmall marters; and there- 
0 


re Ariſtotle notes well, that the Nature of everything is beſt Pol.lib.1. 


ſeenin hu ſmalleſt Portions. For that cauſe he inquires the 
Nature ofa Common-wealth, firft ina Family and the fim- 
ple conjugations of Society, Man and Wite; Parents and 
Children; Maſter and Servant, which are in every cottage. 
So likewiſe the Nature of this great Citty of the world, and 
thePolicy thereof, muſt be ſought in every firſt Concordan- 
ces and leaſt Portions of things. So weſeethat ſecret of Na- 


rure (eſtimed one of the great myſteries) of the turning of 


Iron toucht with a Loadſtone towards the Poles, was 

found ourin needles of Iron, not in barres of Iron. 
$ Butifmyjudgementbe of any waight, I am wholly 
of this mind; that the uſe of Mechanical Hiſtory, to the raiſe- 
ing of Natural Philoſophy, is of all other the moſt radicall 
and fundamengall; ſuch Naturall Philoſophy, I underſtand 
2 as 
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as doth not vaniſh into the fumes of ſubtile and fublime ſpe. 
culations; butſuch as ſhall be effeually operative to the 
ſupport and aſkiſtance of the incommodities of mans life: 
For it will not only help for the preſent, by conneRting and 
transferring the obſervations of one Art, into the uſe of 0- 
thers, which muſt needs cometo paſſe, whenthe experien- 
ces of diverſe Arts ſhall fall intothe conſideration and ob. 


fervation of one man; but farther it will givea moreclearil 


lumination,than hetherto hath ſhined forth, for the ſearch- 
ing out of the cauſes of things, and the deducing of Axioms, 
For like as you can never well know and prove thediſpoſiti- 
on of another man,unleſſe you provoke him; nor Protew e- 
ver changed ſhapes » untill he was ſtraitned and held faft 
with cordes; ſo nature provoked and vexed by Art, doth 
more cleerely appear, than when ſhe is left free to hir ſelfe. 


.. : Butbefore we diſmiffethis part of Natural Hiftory, which 
| wecall Mechanical and Experimemtall, this muſt be added. 


Thatthe body of ſuch a Hiſtory,muuſtbe built not only upon 
Mechanical Arts themſotves, but the operative part of Libe- 
rallſciences, as alſoupon manypraQtices not yet grown up 
into Art, that nothing profitable may be omitted, which 
availes to the information of the underftanding. And ſo 
this is the firſt Partition of Natwrall Hiſtory. 
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T. The Second Partition of Naturef Hiſtory, from the uſe andend 
thereot into Narrative and Induttive. Andthat the moſt noble 
end of Naturall Hiftory ts, that it miniſter and conduce tothe build- 
ingup of Philoſophy : which end Induitive Hiflory refpeFeth, 
II. The partitis of the Hiſtory. of Generations intothe Hiſtory af the 
Heavens. . The Hiſtory of the e Meteors, The Hiſtory of the Earth 
and Sea, The Hiſtory of Maſſive Bodies, or of the greater Corporati- 
085, The Hiſtory of Kindes, or of the leſſer Corporations, ; 


8 4turall Hiftory, as in reſpeR of the ſubiett it ti 
IRSÞ of three ſorts,as weobſerved before; ſoinrefpect 
&988 of the uſe,of two: for itis applied, either for the 
knowledge of things themſelves recorded in Hiſtory, or as 
the Primitive matter of Philofophy, The former of theſe, 
which either for thepleaſure of the Narrations is delight- 
full; or for the practice of expetiments isuſefull;and for fuch 
pleaſure or profits ſake is purſued, is of farre inferior quali- 
ty>compared with that whichis the Materialls'and Proviſi. 
on of a true andjuit Induttion;and gives the firſt ſuck ro Phi- 
loſophy, wherefore let us again'divide Natural Hiftory, into 
Hiſtory Narrative, and InpucTIVE; this latter we report as 
Dee1cienT. Notdoethe great names of Ancient Philo- 
ſophers, or the mighty volumes of Moderne writers ſo a- 
ſtoniſh my ſenſe; for I know very well that Natural! Hiftory, 
is already extant ample for the maſſe, for ' variety delight- 
full, and often curions for the diligence: biitif yourake from 
thence'Fables and Antiquity;and' Hegations of Anthors, and 
vain Controverſies ; Philology 2hd Ornaments, which are ac- 
commodare to Tabke-ralke, or the night-diſconrſes of Lear- 
ned men;then willthe ſequel-forthe hes#aurarions or 
Ptruotoray, comete no crcat matter: Aﬀd'th ſpezKk'trath 
this is farre ſhort of the variety which we nitend. For'firſt 
thoſe two parts of Natarall Hiſtory, whereof we have ſpo- 
kenz The Hiſtory of Preter-generations, and of Arts, — 
L 3 O 
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of great conſequence, are there Deficient: than in that 
third generall Part mentioned before, namely of Generati- 
ons, of five parts thereof, the Natwrall Hiſtory extant gives 
ſatisfaction only to one. 

f1. Forthe Hiſtory of Generations hath Five ſubordinate 
Parts; The firſtis of Cele$tiall Bodies which comprehends 
the PHAENOMENA fincere, and not dogmartiz'd into any pe- 
remptory aſſertions: The ſecond of Meteors withthe (0- 
mets, and of the Regions, as they call them, of the Aire; nei- 
ther is there extant any Hiſtory concerning (,omets, Fiery 
Meteors, Windes, Raine,Tempeſts and the reſt,of any valevv: 
The third is of the Earthand of the Water (as they are inte- 
grall parts of the world) of Mountaines,of Rivers,of Tydes, of 
Sands, of TWoeds, as alſo of the Figure of the continents, as 
they are ſtretcht forth: in all theſe particulars the Inquiries 
and Obſervations are rather Naturall,than Coſmographicall: 
Fourthly, touching the general Maſſes of Matter, which we 
Rile che Greater Collegiats, commonly called the Elements- 
Neither are there found any narrationstouching Fire, Aire, 
Water, and of theirNatures, Motions, Workings, Impreſsi- 
ons, which make up any complete Body . The fift and the 
laſt Part is of the Perfett and exatt ColleFtons, which we en- 
title the leſſer Collegiats, —_—_ called Kindes or Speci- 
fiques. Jothis laſt part only the induſtry of writers hath ap- 
peared, yet ſo as was prodigally waſted in ſuperfluous mar- 
rer, ſwelling with the outward deſcriptions of liveing 
Creatures,or of Plants and ſuch like, than enricht with ſo- 
lid and diligent obſervations » which in naturall Hiſtory 
ſhould every where be annext and interſerted. And to ſpeak 
inawordall the natwrall Hiſtory we have, as well in regard 
of the Inquiſition, as of the Colleftion, is no way propor- 
tionable inreference, tothat end whereof we ſpeak, name- 
ly.che Raiſcing and advancing of Philoſophy: Wherefore we 
pronounce Indu#ive Hitory Deficient. And thus farre of 
natural Hiſtory, x 
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CAP. Iv. 


]. The Partition of Civill Hiſtory, into Eccleſiaſtical and Literary, 
and, which reraiaes the generall name, Czvile, II, Literary De- 
ficient. Y Precepts how to compile it. 


P Ivile Hiſtory,in our Judgement,js rightly divided 
» into three kindes; firſt into Sacred or Ecclefiaſti- 

FD call, chen into that which retaines the generall 
name Civile, laſtly into that of Learning and Arts. We will 
begin with that kinde we let down laſt, becauſe the other 
are extant, but this Ithought good to report aa De1clieNr; it is 
®the Hisrogy os LEARNING. And ſurely che Hiſtory of 
the world deſticure of this, may be thought nor unlike the ſta- 
tue of Polyphemus, with his eye our, that part of the Image 
being wanting, which doth moſt ſhewthe nature and ſpirit 
ofthe Perſon. And though welſer downe this as Deficient, 
yet we are not ignorant>that in divers particular ſciences of 
[uris-conſults, Mathemarticians,Rhetoricians, Philoſophers, 
thereare made ſome {light Memorialls and ſmall relations 
of Se&s, Schooles, Books, Authors and (uch hike ſucceſsi- 
ons of ſciences. There are likewile extant, ſome weak and 
barren dilcourſes touching the Inventors of Arts and T[ages; 
but a Iuſtand Generall Hisroxy or LEarNiNG, we a- 
vouch that none hetherto hath bin publiſhre, Wherefore we 
will propound the Argument; the way how to contrive ir, 
and the ule thereof. 

It. The Argument u nothing: elſe but a recitall from all 
Times what Knowledges and Arts, in what Ages aud Climates of 
the world have floriſht. Letthere be made a commemoration 
of their Antiquities, Progreſſes and Peragrations, through di- 
verſeparts otthe world: ( for Sciences ſhifr and remove; as 
people doe,) Againe of their Declenfions, Obliviors, and- In- 
ſtaurations. Let there likewiſe be oblervations. taken 
through all Arts, of the ogcafion and originall of their Fuven- 
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tion; of their Manner of delivery, and the diſcipline of their 
managings» Courſe of ſtudy and exerciſes. Ler there alſo be 
added the Sefs then on foot, and the more famous controver- 
fes which buſted and exerciſed Learned men, the Scandalls 
andreproches ro which they lay open; the Lauds and Ho- 
nours wherewith they were gract. Let there benoted the 
Chiefeſt Authors, the beſt Bookes, Scholes, Succeſiions,Univer- 
fittes, Societies, ({olledges, Orders, and whatſoever elle be. 
longs tothe State of Learning. Bur above all, ler this be ob- 
ſerved (which is the Grace and Spirit of Cryile Hiſtory, ) that 
the Cauſes and Conſultations be Connexed, with the e- 
vents: namely;that the nature of Countries and People be recor 
ded, the diſpoſitions apt and able, or inept and inable for diverſe 
diſciplines; the Occurrences of time Adverſe, or ©Propitious togy 
Learning, the zeales and mixtures of Religions, the Diſcounte« 
nances, and favours of Lawes; and laſtly, the ennnent virtues and 
ſway of Perſons of note, for the promoteing of Learning, and 
the like. Butour adviſe is, that all theſe points be ſo handled, 
that time be not waſted in praiſe and cenſure of particulars, 
after the manner of Critiques; but thatthings be plainly and 
hiſtorically related, and our own judgements very ſparing- 
ly interpoſed. . 
hg Asforthe manner of compileing ſuch a Hiſtory, we doe 
eſpecially admoniſh thus much, thatthe Matter and Provifion 
thererf, be drawn, not only from HiStories and Critiques, but alſo 
that through every century of years or leſſer Intervalls,by a conti- 
nned ſequence of timezdeduced from the highe&# antiquity; the 
beſt Bookes written within thiſe ditinguiſht ſpaces of time, be 
conſulted with; that from a taſt and obſervation of the argu- 
ment, ſtile and method thereof, and not a through per- 
uſall, forthat were an infinite work, the learned ſpirit of 
that age, as by a kind of charmesmay be awakt and rais'd up from 
the dead. 
$ Avstouching the uſe of thu Work , it is deſign'dto this 

end: not thar the Honour and State of Learning uſher'd in 
by ſo many Images and Ghoſts of the Learned, ſhould be 
celebrated,or thatfor the earneſt affection we bear toLearn- 
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ing, we delire,evento acuriolityto enquire,and know,ard 
to conſerve whatſoever to the ſtare of Learning may any 
way appertaine; but chiefly, for a more lerious and grave 
purpole. lr is, in few words this, For that ſuch a Narration, 
 aswehavedeſcribed, in our opinion, may much conferre tothe 

wiſdome and judgement of Learned men, inthe uſe and aqmini- 
ſtration of Learning: andthat the paſſions aud perturbations, the 
vices and virtues, as well about Intelletiuall matters , as Civile, 
may be obſered; and the beſt Prefidents for prattiſe maybe de- 
duced therefrom. For it is not Saint Auſtines, nor Saint Am- 
broſe workes, (as we ſuppoſe) that will make ſo wiſe a Bi- 
ſhop or a Divine, as Eeclefiaſticall Story throughly read and 
obſerved: which without queltion may befall Learned 
men fromthe Hiſtory of Learning. For whatſoever is not 
Gmun:ired and ſuſtained by Examples and Recordgis expoſed 
ro imprudency and ruine. 'Thus much of the Hiſtory. of 
Learning. | 
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CAP. V. 


of the Dignity. v ©4nd Difficulty of 
Civile Hiſtory. © 


Ivile Hiſtory properly 1o called comes tow to be 
handled; The Dignity and Authority whereof, is very 
Sd eminent among ſecular writings: For pon the 
credit of this Hiſtory, the exarnples of ourAnceſtors,the vicil- 
firudes of Aﬀaires; the grounds of Civile Prudence; and the 
Name and Fame of men depend. $320 21159 34 

$ Bur the Difficulty is as great a1 the Dignity, for to draw 
back the mind in writing, to the contemplation of martrers 
logg agoe paſſed; and rhus, as it were, to make it aged; to 
ſearch out with diligence ; and to deliver with faith and 
freedome; and with the life and height of expreſsion; to re- 
preſentuntothe eyes, the changes of times; the charaCters of 
Perſons; the incertainties of Counſils; the Conveyances of 
M Actions 
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Actions (as of waters; ) the ſubtileties of Pretentions, the ſe- 
crets of State, is a taske of great paines and judgement; eſpe- 
cially ſeeing Ancient reports; are ſubject to incertainty;Mo- 
derne liable to danger. Wherefore the errors are many 
whichatrend (ivile Hiſtory; whileft ſome write pooce and. | 
popular Relations the very reproach of Hiſtory ; others 
patch up, ina raſh haſt,and unequall contexture, particular 
Reports, and briefe Memorialls; others {lightly runne over 
the heads of actions done;others onthe contrary purſue eve- 
ry triviall Circumſtance, nothing belonging to the fumme 
and iſſue of things; ſome out of atoo partiall indulgence ro 
their own wittake confidence to faine many things; bur 
others adde and imprint upon affaires the Image , not ſo 
much of their own wit, as of their affections; mindfull ra- 
therof their oven parts, than to become Religious de 
nents fortruth; orhers every where interlace ſuch Politique 
obſervations, as they moſt fancy; and ſeeking occaſion of 
digreſsionfor oſtentation, too ſlightly break off the contex- 
tureofthe diſcourſe, others for want of moderation and 
judgement over doethings» by the prolixity of their ſpee- 
ches, Haranges or other performances; ſo as itis ſufficiently 
manifeſt, that in the writings of men, there is not any kind 
more rarethan a juſt Hiftory, and in all points complete and per- 
Fe&+. But our purpoſe at thispreſentis, toſer down a parti- 
tionof knowledge, for the obſervation of parts ined and 
uot a cenſure of parts erroneous. Now we will proceed to #he 
"Partitions of (,rvile Hiſtory,and thoſe of diverſe ſorts;for the 
particular kindes will be lefſe intangled, if diverſe partitions 
be propounded, than if one partition by. diverſe members, 
be curiouſly drawn out. 
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| The firſt Partition of Civile Hiſtory, into $ Memorials, 
d Antiquities. $ And Perfect Hiſtory. " 


dos TIyile Hiſtory ts of three kinds, not ankich to ; be 
SY compared co the three ſorts of Pitures'or Ima- 
DD »13 2 ges: for of Pictures and Images we ſee, ſome 


Times, into rang kinds: ; ble to thoſe of Pilbrens 


namely, Memorials; Perfe& Hiſtory; and Antiquities. Me- 
morials are Hiſtories unfiniſht, or the firſt and rough draughts 
of Hiſtor - Antiquities , are Hiſtories defaced, or the Re- 
maines of H 
wrack of Time. 

$ Memorialsor Preparatiohs to Hiſtory, are of two ſorts, 
whereof one may be termed ({ommentaries ; the other Ne- 
giſters. Commentaries fer downe a naked Continuance and' 
Connexion of Actions and Events, without the Cauſes and 
Pre-rexts of Biffineſle; the beginings and Morives thereof, 
alſo the Counſels and Speeches, and other preparations of 
Actions: For this is the true nature of Commentaries, thou 


Ceſar in modeſty mixt with greatneſle, did for his pleaſure | 


apply the name of Commentaries, tothe beſt Hiſtory thar is 
extant. But Regiſters are ofrwalorts, for either.chey com- 
prehendthetitles of -Martrer 8 Perſons in:acontinuation of 
Times; ſuch as are Calendars and Cronologies: or Solennities of 
Adts. of which kind arethe Edi&ts of Princes; the Decrees 
of Counfils: the Propcedings of Tadyemenits; -Pnblique Ora- 
tions; Lerters or Elite and rhelike; withyttt the Conitextnre 

or Continnied thred bfthe Narration. 
2 wh Antiquities, or the Rewitines of Itiftbries, are as we 
find, tanquam Tabula Nanfragii: when' iduftriohs ahd uit 
M. 2 derſtanding 


iſtory, which have- caſually Eſcaped! the pn 


— 
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derftanding perſons(the memory of Things being decaied 
and almoſt overwhelmed with oblivion) by a conſtant and 
ſcrupulous diligence, out of Geneologies, Calendars, In- 
ſcriptions, Monuments, Coines, Proper-names, and ſtiles; 
Erymologies of words, Proverbs, Traditions, Archives,and 
nſtruments, as well publique as private; Fragments of” ſto- 
ries, ſcatrered paſſages of Books that concerne not Hiſtory, 
out of all theſc | ſay, or ſome of them, they recover and 
ſave ſomeyvhat from the Deluge of Time. Certainly a 
painefull work, but acceptable to all ſorts of Men, and at- 
tended witha kind of Reverence, and indeed worthy (all 
Fabulous Originals of Nations detac'd, and extinguiſht) to 
be ſubſtiruted in the roome of ſuch counterfeit fuffe. bur 
s of the lefle Authority, becauſe whar is proſtitute to the 
cenſe of private deſignes,loofes the honour of publique re- 
gard, In theſe kinds of Imperfett Hiſtoriss , I deligne no 
Dehicience ſeeing they are tanquam imperfette miſta, (0 as 
ſuch DefeRts are but their nature, As for Epitomes the cor- 
ruptions, certainly , and the Moathes of HiStories, we would 
have them baniſht (where in we concurre with many of 
moſt {ound judgement) as thoſe that have fretred and cor- 
roded the {qund bodies of many excellent Hiſtories; and 
wrought them into baſe and unprofitable dreggs. . 
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CAP. VI. 


The Partition of PerfeR Hiſtory, into Chronicles of Times, Lives 
of Per ſons; Relations of Atts. v The Expli 
cation © of the Hifory of Lives, 
. 9 of Relations. 


| Oft or Perfeft Hiſtory, is of three kinds, accord- 
0) ingto the nartire of the objet which it pro- 
pounds to repreſent ; for it cither repreſents a 
KOSE2 portion of Time; or ſome memorable Perſon, 
or ſome Famous AR; The firſt we call Chronicles or Annals, 

| | | the 
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the [econd Lives, the third Relations. ' Qf theſe, Chronicles 
ſeem to cxcell, for Celebrity and Name; Lives, for profir 
and examples; Relations, for ſincerity and verity. For Chro.. 
gicles, repreſent the magnitude of publique Attions, and the ex- 
terne faces of Men, asthey regardthe publique, and involue in 
filence ſmaller Paſſages, which pertaine eitber to Matter or Mex. 
And (ceing it isthe workmanſhip of God alone, to bang the 
greateſt waight upon the ſmalleſt wyers; it comes many times 
to paſſe, tharſuch a Hiſtory purſucing only the greater oc- 
currences, rather ſets forth che. Pompe and Solennity, than 
the true reſorts, and the intrinſeque contextures of buti- 
nefſe. And although itdoth adde and intermixe the Coun- 
fils chemſelves; yer affeRting grearneſle; it doth beſprinkle 
mens actions with more ſolemneneſle and wiſdome, than 
indeed isin them, that a Satyre may be atruer table of a Mans 
life, than many ſuch Hiſtories. Contrariwile; Lives, it they 
be well written with diligence and judgement (for we doe 
not ſpeak of Elogies and fuch ſlight commemorarions) al- 
though they propound unto themlelves ſome particular 
perſon, in whom Actions, aswell commune as folemne; 
{mall as great, private as publique, havea compoſition and 
commuxture; yer, certainly, chey exhibite more lively and 
faichfull Narrations of Matters; and which you may more 
ſafely and ſucceſſefully transferre into example. Bur lpeciall 
Relations of Attions, (uch as are the warres of Peloponeſw, the 
Expedition of Cyrw, the Conſpiracy of ( ;ataline, and the like, 
ought to be attired with a more pure and ſyncere Candor 
of Truth than the Perfet& Hiſtories of Times, becauſe inthem 
may be choſen an Argument more particular and compre- 
henſible; and of thar qualiy; as good notice and certitude, 
and full information, may be had thereof: whereas, on the 
contrary the ory of Time (ſpecially more ancient than the 
age of the writer) doth often faile inthe memory ofthings, 
and containeth blank ſpaces, which thewir and conjecture 
of the writer (confidently enough) uſerh to ſeize upon arid 
hill up. Yerrhis which we ſay, rouching the ſyncerity of 
Relations, muſt be underſtood with releryarion, for indeed 
M ; it 
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it muſt be confeſſed{fince all mortall good laboureth of im- 

erfeEtion,and conveniences with dilconveniencesare u{u- 
ally connext) that ſuch kind of: Relations, ſpecially if they be 
publiſhed abourthe times of things done; ſeeing very often 
they are written with paſsion or parriality, of all other nar- 
rations, are deſervedly moſt fu{pected. But again; together 
with this inconvenience, this remedy growethup ; that 


theſe ſame Relations, being theyare notſer outiby one fide 


only”, but through faion -and partiary , affections are 
commonly publiſhed by ſome: or other on both ſides; they 
doe by this means open and hedge ina midle way between 
extremes totruth: and after the hear of paſsions is over, 
they become, toa good and wiſe writerof Hiſtory, not the 

worlt matter and {eedes of a perfect Hiſtory. 
$ As touching thoſe points which ſeem deficient in 
theſe three kinds of Hiſtory, without doubt there are many 
particular Hiſtories (of ſuch I ſpeak as may be had). of ſome 
dignity or mediocrity, which: have bin hetherto paſled by, 
tothe great detriment of the honor and fame of ſuch King- 
domes and States to whichthey were due, which would 
betoo tedious here to obſerve. Bur leaving the. ſtories of 
forreigne Nations, to. the care of Forreigne Perſons, left1 
ſhould become Curioſus in aliena Reipub. I cannot faile to 
repreſent unto Your . Majeſty the indignity and unworthi- 
neſle of the Hiſtory of England,as it now isz in themain con- 
tinuation thereof, as alſo the patriality and obliquity of thar 
of Scotland, in the lateſt and largeſt author thereof: tuppole- 
ingthat it would be honour ro Your \Majeſty, and a work 
acceptable with Poſterity, if this Iland-of Great Britany., as 
it is now joyned ina Monarchy for the: Ages to come, ſo - 
werejoyned in one Hiſtory for the timespatt, afterche man- 
ner of the ſacred Hiſtory, which draweth downthe ſtory of 
the Ten'Tribes, and of the two Tribes'as. Twinnes toge- 
ther. And if it ſhall ſeemthat the waight of :the work; 
(which certainly is great and difficult) may makeiiclefle ex+ 
aly,according tothe worthinefle thereof, perfortned, be- 
hold an excellent period of much ſmaller compaſſe of time, 
as 
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asto the ſtory of England; thatis to'fay, fromthe uniting of 
the Roſes to the uniting ofthe Kingdames; a {pace of time, 
w hich in my judgment containes more variety of rare e- 
ventsthan in hke number of fuccelfions ever was knowne. 
in an Hereditary Kingdome. For it begins with the mixe 
Title ro a Crownezpartly by might partly by right : An en- 
try by Armes; an eſtabliſhment by marriage ; lo there fol- 
lowed times anſwerable tothele beginings ; like waves af- 
rer a great tempeſt, retaining their fwwellings and agitations, 


bur without extremity of ftorme, but well paſtthrough by .. 
the wiſdome of the Pilot, berng one of the moſt ſufficient Kings þ. 


E8n,VII. 


of all his Predeceſſors. Then followed a King whole Actions Hen. VIII 


conducted rather by raſhneſſe, than counhil , had much in- 
termixture with the affaires of Europe; ballancing and in- 
clining them according as they fwayed; In whole time be- 
gan that great Alteration ts the F.ccleftaſticall State; \uch as ve- 
ry fildome comes uponthe Stage. Then followed the Raign 
of aMinor,then an Offer of anV furpation, though it was ve- 
ry ſhort, like a Feaver for aday:Then the Raigne of a woman 


Ep.VT. 


matcht with a Forraigner : Againe, of a woman thatlivd 1; , 
ſolitary and unmarried. And the cloſe of all was this happy Ez154. 


and glorious event ; thatis, thatthis Jland divided from all 
the world;ſhould be united in it ſelfe;by which thar ancient 


Oracle given to Aneas, which = reſt unto him;Av- Virg.&n.3 


tiquam exquirite Matrem ; ſhould be tulfill'd upon the moſt 
noble Nations of England & Scotland , now united in thar 
name of Britannia,their ancient Mother, as a Pledge and To- 
ken of the Period and Concluſion, now found of all Wan- 
drings and Peregrination. Sothat as maſſive bodies once tha. 
ken,feele certaine Trepidations before they fixe and ſettle; 


ſo it ſeemes probable, thatby the Providence of God,ir hath 


come to paſſe, That this Monarchybefore it ſhould ſettle and be Txcobus R. 
eftabliſh't in your Maieſiy and your Royal Progeny,(in which ©rolus R. 


I hopeit is firme fixtfor ever)it /bould undergoe ſo many chan- 
ges,and viciſiitudes, as prelufions of future Stability. 
$ Asfor Lives, whenIthink thereon , I doe find ſtrange 


that theleour Times have ſo licle knowne, and acknow- 
ledged 
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Plin.Iun, 
aljcubi in 
Epiſt. 


Prov.10. 


ledged their owne virtues ; being there u« fo fildome, any Me- 
morials or Reccrds of the lives af thoſe who have bin eminent in 
onr Times . For although Kings and ſuch as have abſolute 
ſoveraignty, may be few, and Princes in free Common- 
wealrths( ſo many States being colle&ed into Monarchies,) 
arenot many;yet however,there hath not bin wanting ex- 
cellent men (though living under Kings) that have delerv d 
better, than an incertain and wandring Fame of their me- 
meries;or ſome barren & naked Elogie. For hereinthe in- 
vention of one of the late Poets, whereby he hath well en- 
richtthe ancient Fiction,is not inelegant Hee faines that at 
the end of the Thread of every mans life there was a Medall or Ta- 
blet , whereonthe name of the Dead was ſtam pt ; and that time 
waited upon the ſheeres of the farall Siſter , and as loone as 
che Thread was cut,caughtthe Medalls, and carrying them 
away ; alitleafter threw them out of his Boſome into the 
River Lethe And that about the Bank there were many 
Birds flying up and downe;that would get the Medals; and 
after they had carried them in their beakes a litle while, 
ſoon afterzthrough negligence ſuffered them to fall intothe 
River. Amongtt thele Birds there were a few ſwannes 
found,which ifthey got a Medall with a name , they uſed 
ro carry it to a certaine Temple conſecrate to Immortality. Burt 
ſuch ſmannes are rare in our Age: Andalthough many men 
more mortall in their vigilancies and ſtudies , than intheir 
bodics,deſpile the Memory of their Name, as if it were fume 
or ayre, Anime nil magn# laudis egentes; namely whoſe Phi- 
lolophy and ſeverity ſprings fromthat roote , Nonprinus lau- 
des contempfimus quam laudandafacere deſcivimw.Yerthat wil 
not with us, prejudicate Salomor's Iudgment, The memory 
of the Tuſt is with Benediftion ; but the name of the wicked ſhall 
putrifie: The one perpetually floriſhes, the other either in- 
ſtantly departs into Oblivion ; 'or diflolves into anill Odor. 
And therefore in :har ſtile and forme of ſpeaking, which is 
very well brought in ufe,attribured tothe Dead , of Happy 
Memory, of Pious Memory; of Bleſſed Memory ; we ſeemeto 
acknowledge that which Cicero alleagerh ; — ic 
rom 
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from Demoſthenes, *Bonam Famam fropriam eſſe poſſefronem 
defimfborum, which poſlef{ton I cannot butnote that in our 
age itlies much waſtand neglected. 
yg cAs concerning Relations itcould beintruth ; wiſh't, 
that there werea greater diligence takentherein - Forthere 
15n0 Action more eminent , that hathnot ſome able Pen to 
attend itwhich may take and tranſcribe it. And becaulc it is 
a Quality not commonto all men to write a Perfett Hiſtory 
rothe Life and Dignity thereof; (as may well appear by the 
{mall number;even of mean Writers inthat kind ) yer it par- 
ticular Actions were but by atolerable Pen reported, as they 
alle, irmight be hoped that in ſome after Age, Writers 
might ariſe, that might compile a Perfect Hiſtory by the 
helpe an asfiltance of ſuch, Notes : For ſuch Collefions 
might be as a Nurſery Garden, whereby to Planta faire and 
ſtately Garden, when time ſhould lerve. 
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The Partition of the Hiſtory of Times, into Hifory Vniverſall,and Pay- 
ticular, The Advantages and Diſadvantages of both, 


g2&@P H E Hiſtory of Times #5 either *Cniverſal, or Parti. 
Se cular :This comprehends the affaires of ſome King dome, 
e 3 or State;2r Nation: That the affaires of the whole world. 
Neither have there bin wanting thoſe, who would ſeeme 
to have compoſed a Hiſtory.of the world, even from the Birth 
thereof, preſenting a miſcellany of matter and compends of 
Reports for Hiſtory . Others have bin contidenc tharthey 
might comprize , asin a Perfect Hiſtory, the Acts of then 
ovwne times,memorable throughout the world, which was 
certainly a generous Re Ah of {ingular ufe . For the a- 
ions,and negotiations of menzare not fo divorced through 
the diviſion of Kingdomes, and Countries ; but that they 
have many coincident Connexions:wherefore it isof grear 


import to behold the fates,and affaires deltinate to one age 
N or 
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or time drawnezas it were and delineate in one Table. For it 
falls outthat many writings notto be dilpiſed (luch as are 
they whereof we ſpake before, Relations )which perchance 
otherwiſe would periſh; nor ofren come tothe Preſle; or 
at leaſt the chiefe heads thereotmight be incorporated into 
the body of ſuch a Generall Hiſtory, and by this meanes be 
fixed and preſerved . Yer notwithſtanding ifa man well 
waigh the matter, he ſhall perceivethar the Lawes of a Juſt 
Hiſtory are ſo ſevere and ſtrict, as they can hardly be ob- 
ſerv'd in ſuch a vaſtneſſe ofArgument ; ſo that che "_ 
of Hiſtory is rather miniſht;than amplifhed by the greatneſle 
of the Bulk. For it comes to paſle that he, who every where 
purſueth ſuch variety of matter; the preciſe ſtriftneſle of In- 
formation by degrees {lackned; and his owne diligence di- 
ſperſed in ſo manythings,weakned in all;) rakes up popular 
Reports and Rumors ; and from Relations not ſo authen- 
tique,or ſome other ſuch like ſlight Rtuffe, compiles a Hiſto- 
ry.Moreoverheis forced (leſtthe worke ſhould grow too 
voluminous ) purpoſely to paſſe over many occurrences 
worth the relating; and many timesto fall upon the way of 
Epiromes and abridgments. There is yet another danger of 
no ſmall importance which ſuch a worke is liable unto, 
which is dire&ly oppoſedto the profitable uſe of Univer. 
ſall Hiſtory , for as Generall Hiſtory preſerves ſome Relati- 
ons with it may be, otherwile would beloſt ; ſo contrary- 
wiſe many times it extinguiſhes other fruitfull Narrations 
which otherwiſe would have lived through Breviaries, 
which are ever accepted inthe world, | 


_ 
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CAP. IX. 
An other Partition of *he Hiſtory of Times 1nto Annils and lournats, 


$529 H E Partition of the Hiſtory of Time is likewiſe well 
8 Ve made into Annals; and Tournals: Which Diviſion 
ICE though it derive the names from the Period of 
Times,yer pertaines alloto the choice of Bulinefſe. For Taci- 
2 [aith well,vvhen falling upon the mention of the miag- 
nificence of certaine ſtruEtures, preſently he addes; Ex digni- 
tate Populi Ro. repertum eſſe,res illuStres, Annalibu, Talia Di- 
urnts urbis Aftis mandare : Applying to 4nnals, Matters of 
State,ro Diaries, A&ts and Accidents of ameancr nature. And 
in my judgmenta Diſcipline of Heraldry would be co pur- 
pole inthe diſpoſing of the merits of Books;as of the merirs 
of Perſons, For as nothing doth more derogate from Civile 
Afﬀaires, than the confuſion of Orders and Degrees, ſo it 
doth nor alitle embale the authority of a grave Hiſtory, to 
intetmingle martters of triviall conſequence, wich matters 
of Stare;(uch as are Triumphs,and Ceremomes; Shews,2nd 
Pageants,and thelike. And iurely it could be wifhe thac this 
diftinction would come into Cuſtome.. In our T imes loyr- 
nals are in ule only in Navigations, and Expeditions of 
warre-. Amongſtthe Ancients it was a pointof Honour to 
Princes to have the Acts of their Court referr'd to lournals. 
Which vve ſee was preſervdinthe raign of Ahaſierus King 
of Perfia, who when he could nottake reſt call'd for the 
Chronicles; wherein hee revievved the Treaſon of the Ev- 
nuches palt in his owne time. Bur in the Diaries of Alexay- 
der the Greatz\uch ſmall Particularities were contained; 
that if he chanc'd butto {leepe ar. che Table, it was Regji- 
{tred. For neither have Annals only compriz'd grave mar- 
rers;and I-urnals only light; bur all were promiſcuouſly, & 
curſorily taken in Diaries ; whether of greater, or of leſſer 
Importance. N 2 CAP, 
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CAP. X, 


A Second Partition of Hiſtory Civile, into Simple, aud Mixt. 
y Coſmographics mixt Hiſtory. 


F=c=5 H : laſt Partition of Civile Hiſtory may be his. 
J My HiStory Simple, and Mixt. The Commune Mix- 

2K tures are two, the one from Civile Knowledge, the 
== other {pecially from Natural. For there is a kind 
of writing introduc'd by ſomezto ſer down theirRelarions, 
not continued according to the Series of the Hiſtory; but 
picktout, according to the choice of the Author, which he 
after re-examines,and ruminates upon; and taking occaſion 
from thoſe ſeleed pieces, diſcourſes of Civile Matters. 
Which kind of Raminated Hiſtory, we doe exceeding well 
allow of ; ſoſucha Writerdoe it indeed, and profeſſe him- 
ſelke foto doe. Bur for aman reſolvedly writeing a Juſt Hi- 
Tory, every where to ingeſt Politique inter-laceings ; and 
{oto break offthethread of the ſtory, is unſcaſonable and 
tedious. For although every wiſe Hiftory be full, and as it 
were impregnate with Politicall Precepts and Counfils; 
yet the Writer himſelfe ſhould not be his own Mid-wife at 
che delivery. 

$ Coſmography likewiſe is a mixt-Hiſtory, for it hath 

from Natural Hiſtory, the Regions themſelves, and their 
ſite and commodities; from Cimile Hiſtory, Habitations, Re- 
giments and Manners; from the Mathematiques, Climates, 
andthe Configurations of the Heavens, under which the 
Coaſts and Quarters ofthe World doe lye. In which kind 
of HiStory or Knowledge, we have cauſe to Congratulate 
our Times; forthe world in this ourage, hath chrough- 
lights madein it, after a wonderfull manner. The Ancients 
certainly had knowledge of the Zones, and of the Anti-podes. 

(N.ſg, ubi Primus Equis Oriens afflavit anhelw, 

Jllic ſera Rybens accendit Lumina veſper) 


and 
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and rather by Demonſtrations than by Travels. Bur for 
ſome ſmall keele to emulare Heaven it ſelfe; and to Circle 
the whole Globe of the Earth, with a more oblique and 
winding Courſe, than the Heavens doe;this is the glory and 
prerogative of our Age. So that theſe Times may jultly 
bear in their word, not only Plus wtra, whereas the Ancients 
uſed nonultra; and alſo imitabile fulmen, forthe Ancients #0n 
imitabile fulmen. 

Demens qui Nimbos & non imitabile Fulmen. Virg.&n.6 
Bur likewiſe that which exceeds all admiration imitabile 
Calum , our voyages; to whom it hath bin often granted to 
wheele and role about the whole compaſle of the Earth.af- 
ter the manner of Heavenly Bodies. And thu excellent felici- 
ty in Nautical Art, and enpironing the world, may plant alſo an 
expettation of farther, PROFIC1ENC1zs AND AUGMENTA- 
TIONs Og Sc1ENCEs; lpecially ſeeing it ſeems to be de- 
creed by the divine Counſil, that theſe rwo thould be Cox- 
vals, for ſo the Prophet Dantel ſpeaking of the latrer times 
forerells, Plurimi pertranfibunt & angebitur Sctentia.. as if Cap-14, 
che through Paſſage, or Perluſtration of the World, and the 
various propagation of knowledge were appointed tro 
be in the ſame Ages; as weſce it 1s already performed in 
oreart part; ſeeing our times doe not much giveplace for 
Learning to the former two Periods, or Returnes of Learn- 
ing: the one of the Grectans; the other of the Romans; and 
inſome kinds farre exceed them. 
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CAP: xl. 


I, The Partition of Zccleſtaſticall Hiftory , intothe General Hiſtory of 
the Church,-1l, Hiftory of Fropheſy. 111, Hiitory of Providence, 


2 I flory Ecclefiaſticall falls under the ſame diviſion 
J & commonly with (vile Hiſtory; tor there are Recle+ 
&=# /raſticall Chronicles, there are Lives of Fathers, there 
are Relations of $ynods,and the likezpertaining to the Church, 
In proper expreſſion this kind of Hiſtory is divided, intothe 
Hiſtory of the Church by a generall name ; Hiſtory of Propheſy; 


and Hiſtory of Providence. The firlt recordeth the times and 
different ſtare ofthe Church Militant;zwhether ſhe flote as the 


Arke in the Deluge, or lojourne as the Arke in the Wilder- 
neſie, or beatreſt asthe Arke inthe Temple , that is,the State 
of the Church in Perſecution, in Remove; and in Peace. In 
this Part I find no Deficience;but rather more things abound 
therein,than are wanting; only this I could with , thar the 
virtue and ſyncerity of the Narrations were anſ{werable to 
the greatneſle of the Maſle. 

1 The Second Part which is the HiStory of Prophefie, 
conlifteth of rwo Relatives; the Propheſy it ſelfe, and the ac- 
compliſhment thereof . wherefore the deligne of this worke 
ought to be , that every Propheſy of Scripture be ſorted with 
the truth of the event; and that throughour all the ages of 
the world; both for Confirmation of Faith; as alſotoplant a 
Diſcipline;& kill inthe Interpreration of Prophefiesvwhich 
arenot yet accompliſht. Bur in this work, that latitude muſt 
be allowed which is proper, and familiar unto Divine Pro- 
phefies, that their accompliſhments may be both perperuall 
and punctual:For they reſemble the nature of their Auctor to 
whom one day is as a thou|and yeaves » and athouſand yeares are 
but as one day:And though the fulneſſe, and height of their 
complement be many cimes alligned ro lome certaine age, 

or 
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or certaine point of time; yetthey have nevertheleſſe many 
Raires and ſcales of Accompliſhment throughour diverſe 
Ages of the world. This worke {er down as DEFIC1ENT. 
bur it is of that nature as muſt be handled with great wil- 
dome,ſobrieryand reverence, ornotatall. 

Ti Thethird Part which is the Hiſtory of Providence 
hach fallen indeed upon the Pens of many pious Writers, 
bur not withour ſiding of Partiaries ; and it is imployed is 
the obſervation of that drvine (/orreſpoudence which often inter- 
yeneth betweene Gods revealed Will » and his ſecret Will . Fox 
though the Countfils, and Iudgments of God be ſo obſcure, 
that they arc inſeratabletothe Natural man , yea many times 
withdraw themſelves even from their eyes, that look out of 
the Tabernacle: Yer ſometimes by turnsir pleaſerh the Di. 
vine wiſdome for the Confirmationofthis, and Confuta- 
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cion of thoſe which are as without Godin theworld;to propoſe Ad Ephel 


themto be ſeen written in ſuch Capirall Letters, that, as the 


Propher {peaketh , oEvery one that runnes by, may read them, 1; 


that is, that men meerly Senſual, and ( arnall;who make haſt to 
poſt over thoſe divine ludgments; and never fixe their cogitations 
upon them; yet though they are upon the ſpeed, and imend nothing 
leſie ;they are urg d to acknowledge them . Such as are late, and 
unlooked for ludgments ; unhoped for Deliverances ſud. 
denly ſhining forth; the divine Countils, paſling through 
ſuch Serpentine windings, and wonderful mazes of things. 
at length manifeſtly difinangling,and cleering themſelves. 
which ſerve notonly for the Conlolation w 7 minds of 
the Faithfull ; but for- the Aſtoniſhment and Conviction of 
the Conſciences of the Wicked: 
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CAP. XII. 


The Appendices of Hiſtory Converſant about the words of Mew, as Hi. 
#ory it ſelfe about the Deeds : The Partition thereof into , 0rations, 
d Letters, y And Apophthegmes, 


TT _ Vr not the Deeds only , but the Words alſo of Men, 
* > © (ould beretainedin Memory. Itistruethat ſome- 
2 «G times Words are inſerted into the Hiſtory itlelfe, 
DESI, fo farre as they conduce to a more perſpicuous, 
and {olemne Delivery of Deeds. But the ſayings and words of 
men,are preſerved properly in Books of , Orations ; Epiſtles; 
and Apophthegmes . And certainly the Orations,of wile men 
made touching buiſineſle, and matters of grave and deepe 
importance, much conduce, both to the knowledge of 
things themſelves; and to Elocution. » | 
$ Butryer greater Inſtruftions for Civile Prudence, are 
from the Letters of great Perſonages , touching the Afﬀaires 
of State. Andof the words of mens there is nothing more 
ſound and excellent,than are Letters; for they are more naty- 
rall than Orations;more adviſed than ſodaine Conferences . The 
ſame Letters, whenthey are continued according to the ſe- 
quele of times ( as is obſerved in thoſe {ent by Embaſſadors, 
Governours of Provinces, and other Miniſters of Eſtate) are 
without Queſtion of all other the moſt preciow proviſion fo 
Hiſtory. | 
$ Neither are Apophthegmes only for delight,and orna 
ment;bur tor reallBulineſles;and CivileV ſages, for they are, 
as heſaid , Secures aut mucrones verborum , Which by their 
ſharpe edge cut and pen etrate the knots of Matters and Bu- 
«Cic.Epig. finefſe : And Occaſions runne round in a Ring, and what 
Fam.L.IX. was once profitable, may againe be practis'd; and againe be 
| efte&tuall,vvhether a man ſpeakethem,as ancient, or make 
ng them his own.Neithercan it be doubted but that is'uſeful in 
Heros, Civile negotiations, which * Ce/ar himſelfe hath honour'd 
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by his own example; it is pitry his book is loſt, ſeeing whacr 
we have in this kind,ſeems to be collected with litle choice. 
Thus much of Hiſtory , namely of that part of Learning, 
which anſwereth to one of the Cells, or Domicils of the 
underſtanding, which is, Memory. 
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The Second Principall Part of Human Learning Poely;, I. The 
Partition of Poely into Narrative. II. Drammaticall, 
Ifl. And Parabolicall, $ Three Examples of varabolicall 
+4 propounded, TV. Naturall. Vv. Politicall, vi. Mo- 
rall, 


WE Ow let us proceed to Poeſy. Porſy is a kind of 
I>S8 Learning in words reſtnained; in matter looſe and li- 
F293D cenc'd; ſo thar it is referred, as we ſaid atfirſt, tothe 

Jmagination, which uſeth to devile,and contrive,unequall 

andunlayvfull Matches and divorces of things. And Poeſy, 

as hath bin noted, is taken in a double ſenſe; as tt reſpets 

Words, or as tt reſpefts Matter. In the fir8 ſenſe, it isa kind 

of Character of ſpeech; for Verſe» is a kind of Stile and 

Forme of Elocution, and pertaines not to Matter; for a.true 
Narration may be compoſedin Verſe; and a Faignedin 
Proſe. Inthe latter ſenſe, we have already derermined it, a 
Principall member of Learning, and have placed it next unto 
Hiſtory, ſeeing it is nothing elſe than Jmration of Hiſtory at 
pleaſure. Wherefore learching and purſuing in our Parciti- 
onthe true veines of Learning ; and in miny points; got 
giveing placeto cuſtome, and the receaved Diviftns ; we 
have dilmiſſed Satyres, and Elegies, and Epigrammes, and 
Odes, and the like, and referred them to Philoſophy and Arts 
of Speech. Under the name of Poeſy, we treat only of Hiſto- 
ry Faigned at Pleaſure. | | 

I. The trmeſt Partitionof Poeſy, and moſt appropriate, 
beſides thoſe Diviſions common to it with Hiſtory ( for 
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there are fain*d Chronicles. fain*d Lives, and fain'd Relations) 
is this, that it # either Narrative; or Repreſentative , or Allufive. 
Narrative t a meere imitation of Hiftory, that un a mannerit 
deceiyes us; burthar often ir-exrolls matrers above beliefe. 
Dr ammaticall or Repreſentative, is as tt were, a Tf ble HiStory. 
for it ſers outthe Image of things, as if they were Preſent; 
and Hiftory, as if they were Paſt. ©Parabolicall or Alluffye is 
Hiſtory with the Type, which brings downe the Images of the un- 


- derſtanding to the Objetts of Senſe. | 


$ As for Narrative Poeſy, or if you pleaſe Heroicall {fo 
ou underſtand it of the Matter, nor of the Verſe) it ſeems 
to be raiſed altogether from a noble foundation ; which + 
makes much for the Dignity of mans Nature. For ſeeing 
this ſenſible world, is in dignity inferior to the ſoule of 
Man, Poeſy ſeems to endow Humane Nature with that 
which Hiſtory denies; and to give fatistaftion to.the Mind, 
with, atleaſt, theſhadow of things, where the ſubſtance 
cannot be had. For'if the matter be throughly conſidered; 
a ſtrong Argument may be drawn from Poeſy, that a more 
Rarely grearneſle of things ; a more Perte&t Order; and a 
more beautifull variety delights the foule of Man, than any 
way can be found in Narturesſince the Fall. Wherefore ſeeing 
the Acts and events, which are the {ubject of true Hiſtory, 
are not of that amplirude, asto content the mind of Man, 
Poeſy is ready athand to faine AtFs more Heroicall, Becauſe 
true Hiftory reports the ſucceſles of bulineſle, notproportio- 
nable tothe merit of Virtues and Vices; Poeſy corrects it, 
andpreſentsevents and Fortunes according to deſert, ani 
accordingto the Law of Providence: becauſe true Hiftory, 
through the frequent fatiery and fimilicude of 'Things, 
workes adiſtaſt and miſpriſion inthe mind of Man, Poeſy 
cheereth and refreſhes the ſoule; chanting things rare, and 
various, and full of viciſsitudes. So as ©Poeſy lerverh and 
conferreth to Delectation, Magnanimity,and Morality;and 
thereforeit may ſeem deſervedly to have ſome Participation 
of Divineneſle; becauſe it doth raiſe the mind, and exaltthe 
ſpiritwith high raptures, by propor tioning the Ton of 
things 
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things tothedeſires of the mind ; and not ſubmirring the 
mind tothings,as Reaſon and Hiſtory doe. And by theſ. al- 
lucements, and congruities, whereby it cheriſheth the ſoule 
of man, joyned AG wich conſort of Muſique, whereby it 
may more{weetly infinuare itfelfe; it hath wonne fuch ac- 
ceſle, that it hach binin eſtimation even in rudetimes, and 

Barbarous Nations, when other Learning ſtood excluded. 
H. Drammaticall;or Repreſentative Poeſy, which brings the 
World upon the ſtages is of excellentule, if it were not abuſed. 
Forthe Inſtructions,and Corruptions of the Stage, may be- 
great; burthe corruptions inthis kind abound ;'rhe Diſci- 
pline is alrogether neglected in our times, For although in 
moderne Commonwealths, Stage-plaies be bur eſtimed a 
ſport or paſtime, unleſle ir draw from the Saryre, and be 
mordant, yet the care of the Ancients was, that it ſhould in- 
ſtruct the minds of men unto virtue. Nay , wile men and 
great Philolophers, have accounted it, as the Archer, or 
muſicall Bow of the Mind. And certainly it is moſt true, 
andas it were a ſecret of nature, that the minds of men are 
more patent t0 affettions, and impreſiions, Congregate, than ſoli- 
tary. | 
fi. Bur Poeſy Alufive,or Parabolicall,excells the reſt, and 
feemeth tobe a ſacred and venerable thing . eſpecially ſeeing Re- 
ligion it ſelfe hath allowed it in a work of that nature, and by it, 
trafiques divine commodities with men. But even tht alſo hath 
bin contaminate by the levity and indulgerice of mens wits 
abour Alegories, And itis of ambiguous ule, and applied to 
contrary ends.For it ſerves for 0bſcuration, and it (erverh al- 
ſo for Illuſtration: inthis it ſeems there was ſought a way 
how to teach; in that:an Art how to conceale. And this 
way of teaching which conduceth to Flu8tration, was much 
inuſe in the Ancient times :-for when the Inventions and 
concluſions of human reaſon, - ( which are now common' 
and vulgar) were in thoſeages ſtrange and unuſuall; cheun- 
derſtandings of men were not{o capable of thar ſubtilry,un- 
leſſe ſuch diſcourſes, by referablances and examples, were 
brought downe to ſenſe. Wherefore in thole firſt agesall 
(0 2 vere 
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were full of Fables, and of Parables, and of /Enigmaes, and: 
of Similitudes of all ſorts. Hence the Symboles of Pythago-- 
ras; the Enigmaes of Sphynx; and the Fables of &ſop ; and 
thelike. Sothe Apophthegmes of the Ancient ſages , were 
likewiſe expreſſed by fimilitudes. So Menenius Agrippa, 2- 
mongſt che Romans, a Nation in that'age nor learned, re- 
preſſed a (edition by a Fable. And ar Hieroglyphiques were 
before letters; {6 Parables were before Arguments. So even at 
this day, and ever, there is,and hath bin much life, and vigor 


in Parables, becaule Arguments cannot be ſoſenhible, nor. 


examples ſo fit. There #s another uſe of Parabolicall Poeſy, op- 
pofite to the former, which tendeth tothe folding up of thoſe things; 
the dignitywherenf, deſerves to be retired,and diſtingui/ht , as 
with a drawn Curtain: That is whenthe ſecrets and myſteries of 
Religion, Policy, and Phileſopby are vailed,and inveSted with 
Fables, and Parables. But whether there be any myſticall 
ſenſe couched under the ancient Fables of the Poets, may ad- 
mitſome doubt: and indeed for our part weinclineto this 
opinion, as to think; that there was an infuſed myſtery in 
many of the ancient- Fables of the Poets. Neither doth it 
move us that theſe matters are left commonly to Schoole- 
boyes, and Grammirians, and ſo are imbaſed, that we 
ſhouldtherefore make aſlight judgement upon them: bur 
contrariwiſe becauſe it is cleere that the writings which re- 
cite thoſe Fables of all the writings of men, next to ſacred 
writ,arethe moſt ancient; and thatthe Fables themſclyes, 
are farre more ancient thanthey (being they are alleadged 
by thoſe writers, not as excogitared by them, but as credited 
and recepted before) they ſeem to be like a thinne fine rari- 
fied Aire, which from the traditions of more Ancient Nati- 
ons, fell intothe Flutes of the Grecians. And becauſe that 
Whatſoever hath hetherto bin: undertaken for interpretati- 
on of theſe Parables, namely by unskilfull mers not learned 
beyond common places, give us no ſatisfaftion ar all; we 


thought good to referre Philoſophy according to ancient 


Parables,in the number of Dev1c1enrs. 
$ And wewillannexanexample or rwo of this work: 
not 
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' pattharthe matter perhaps is of ſuch moment: butro main. 
raine the purpoſe of our defigne. Thar isthis; that if any 
portion of 'thele works which we report as Deficient, 
chance tobt-more obſcure than ordinary, that we alwaiſe 
propoſe , cicher Precepts,or Examples, 6 the perfeRing of 
that workydeſk perchance ſome ſhould imagine, that our 
conceit hath: only comprehended ſome light notions of 
them; and that welike Augures,only meaſure Countries in 
our mind,bnt knovy not how to {cr one foot forward thi- 
ther. Asfor any other partdefeRtive in Pogſy,we find none; 
nay rather, Poeſy being a plant coming, as it were, from the 
luſt of arank (oile, withour any certain ſeed, it hath ſprung 
up, and ſpread abroad above all other kind of Learning. 
But now we will propound examples, in number only 
three, one from things Natural; one from Political; and one 
from Moral. 


The firſt example of Philoſophy , according to CAncient Parables 
in things Naturall. Of the Univerſe, according 
. to the Fable of Pan, 


IV. TheOriginall of Pax, the Ancients leave doubtfull, 


for ſome ſay that he was the Sonne of Mercury, others attrj- Hom-Hym. 


bure unto him a farre different begining : For they affirme 
that all Pexelopes ſuitors had to doe with her, and from this 
promiſcuous At'Pas deſcended, a common offfpring to 
themall. There's a third conceit of his birthnot to be paſ- 
ſed over: for ſome report that he was the ſonne of Tupiter 
and Hybrs, which ſignifies contumelie. But however be- 
gotten, the Parce,they lay, were his ſiſters, who dwelt ina 
cave under ground; but Pas remainedin the open Aire.The 
figure and forme, Antiquity repreſented him by, was this. 
He had on his head a paire o&Hornes, riſcing in a ſharp, a- 
' cuminate to heaven; his body ſhagged, and hairie; his beard 
very long; his ſhape biformed;above like a man, below like 
abeaſt, ſhe with the feet of a Goat. He bare theſe en- 
ſignes eee, his left hand a pipe of ſeaven Reeds, 
in his righta ſheepe hoock or a ſtaffe, at the upper end croo- 
O 3 ked 
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ked or inflexed: he was clad with a Mantle made of a Leoc 
pards skiniie. The dignities and offices attriburedunto him 
vvere theſe; that he was the God of Hunters, of Sheepherds; 
and of all Rurall Inhabicants: Lo. Prelident of Mountaines, 
and next to Mercwry,the Embaſſador of the Gods. Mores- 
ver he was accounted the leader ,*and. commander of the 
Nymphs; which vere alwaies wont to dance the-Rounds, 
and frisk-abour him : his train were the Satyres, and the 
old Sileni: He had:power alfo to ſtrike yien with terrors, 
and thoſeeſpecially vaine, and ſuperſtitious, which are ter- 
Cic. Epiſt. med Panique fears.” His Atts recorded are not many, the 
xd AR.541 chiefeſt was, that ht challenged Cupid at wreſtling , in 
which conflict he had the foile; caught Typhon the Gyant in 
Claud. de a net, and held him faſt. Moreouer when (eres being (ad 
R, Proſcr. and yextfor the Rape of Proſerpina, had hid her ſelfe, and 
that all the Gods took paines by difj pong themſelves ſeve- 
rall wayes to find her out; it was only Pans good fortune, as” 
he was hunting, tolight on her, and to give the firſt intelli. 
ence where ſhe was. He preſumed alſo to pur it to the 
triall who was the better Muſitian he or Apollo, and by the 
judgement of Midas was preferred; for which judgement, 
Midas had a paire of Aﬀes cares ſecretly imped to his head. 
Of the Love-tricks of Pay, there is nothing reported, or at 
leaſt not much; athing to be. wondred at, eſpecially being 
among atroope of Gods ſoprofuſely amorous. This alſois 
ſaid of him,that he loved the Nymph Bccho whom he took 
to wife;and one pretty wench more called Syrinx, towards 
whom. Cupid(in an angry revengefull. humour becauſe ſo 
audaciouſly he had challenged him at wreſtling) inflamed 
his deſire. So he is reported onceto have ſollicited the Moon 
apart into the high Woods . Moreover hee had no iſſue 
(which is a marvell alſo ſeeingthe Gods ſpecially thole of 
the male-kind were very Generative) only he was the repu- 
ted FatherofalitleGirle called Iambe,char with many pretty 
tales was wont to make ſtrangers merry; and ſomethought 
that ſhe was begotten of his wife Eccho , The Parable (ee. 
merh to bethis. 
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God,wwhich the holy Scriptures, withour all Controverly,at- 

firme ; and the Philoſophers ſuch as were the more Divine 

{aw ; or el[e fromthe confuſed ſeeds if things . For ſome ofthe 
Philoſophers held, tharthe Seeds and Principles of Nature, 
wereeven inthe ſubſtance inhite, hence the opinion, of S;- 

milary Parts primordial, was brought in;vwhich Anaxagoras Laert. in 
either inverted,or celebrated. Some more acutely, and ſg. 9s: 
berly think it ſufficientro ſalve rhe variety of Narure,if {eeds, 

the ſame in ſubſtance, be only diverlifed in forme and fi- 

gure; certaineand definite ; and placed che reſt inthe inclo- 7erjn 
ſure, and bolome of the ſeeds. From this (pring, the opini- vitiscord, 
on of Atomes is derived, which Democritus maintain'd, and 
Leucrppus tound out.Bur others though they afhrm only one 
Principleof Nature(Thales water; 4naximenes Air;Heraclitus Laert.in 
Fire )yet they have defined that Principle, whichis one in 
Acdto be various and diſpenſible in power; as that wherein 

the (eeds of all naturall eſſences lie hidden . They who have 
introduced the firtt Matter every way dilarayed,and unfor- , _. 
med,and indifferent to any forme( as ?lato and Ariſtotle did) "va 
came toa fartenearet , and naturall reſemblance ofthe Fi- 
gure of the Parable : For they conceiv'd the Matter as a com- 
monCourtezan;andthe Forms as Suitors.So as all the Opini- 
ons touching the beginnings of things come to this point, 
and may be reduc'd tothis diſtribution; that the world took 
beginning either from Mercury; or from Penel-pe; and all hir 
Suitors - The third conceit of Pans Originall is fuch, as it 
{cemes thatthe Grecians cicher by intercourſe with the #- 
oyptians; or one way or other, had heard ſomething of the 
Hebrew myſteries. For it points to the ſtate of the World 
not con{idered inthe abſolne produCtion; but asit ftood af- 
rer the fall of Adam, expos'd and made fubjectro Death and 
Corruption : Forinthat ſtate it was , and remainesto this 
day;the off-ſpring of God, andof Sin, or (,ontwmey: Forthe gg, , 
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finne of Adam was a kind of Contumely, when hee would be 
like God. And therefore all theſe three Narrations con- 
cerning the manner of of Pans Birth,may {cem true ; if they 
be rightly diſtinguiſhr according to things and times. For 
this Pan, as we now behold and comprehend it, took be. 
gining from the word of God, by themeans of confuled 
matter, which yer was the work of God, and the entrance. 
of Prevarication, and through it of corruption. 

$ The Deſtinies may well be thought the ſiſters of Pay, 
or Nature: forthe beginings,and continuances,and difſolu- 
tions; the Depreſsions allo, and eminencies, and labours, 
and felicities af things, and whatſoever conditions of a par- 
ticular Nature, ate called Fates or Deſtinies : which yet un- 
leſſe itbe in ſome noble individuate ſubject, as a Man, a 
Citty, or a Nation, commonly are not acknowledged. Burt 
Pan, that is, the Nature of things, is the cauſe of theleſeverall 
ſares,and qualities in every particular; ſo as inreſpet of In- 
dividualls, the Chaine of nature, and the thred of the Deſti- 
nies, is theſame . Moreover the Ancients fained, that Pars 
ever livedin the open Aire; butthe Parcz,or DeStintes,in a 
mighty ſubterraneous Cave; from whence with an infinite 
{wiftneſſe they flew to men : becauſe the nature and com- 
mon face of the Univerſe is apert, and viſible; but the indi- 
viduall Fatesof Particulars are ſecret, ſwift, and ſodain. 
Bur if Fateberaken ina moregenerall acception, as to l1g- 
nify the more notable only, and nocevery common event; 
yet inthat ſenſe alſo, the ſignification is correſpondent to 
the univerſall tate of things; ſeeing from the order of Na- 
zurezthere is nothing (o ſmall which comes to paſſe with- 
out a Cauſe; and nothing fo abſolutely great , as to be 
independent, ſo that the very Fabrique of Nature com- 
prehendeth in the lappe and bolome thereof, every e- 
vent,ſmall orgreat; and by aconſtant rule difcloſeth them 
in due ſeaſon. Wherefore no marvell if the Paxcz be 
brought in-as the legitimate Siſters of Pan: For Fortune is 
the daughter ofthe fooliſh vulgar; and found favour only 


with the more unſound Philoſophers.Certainly the words 
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of Epicurus {ayour leſle of Dorage than of prophaneneſle 
where he ſaith; PreStarecredere fabulam Deorum,quanm Fa- 
tum afterere > ASif any thing inthe frame of nature could be 
like an Iland,vvhich 15 (ſeparate from the connexion of the 
cotinent. But Epicurw(as it is evident from his own words ) 
accommodating,and ſubjefting his Natural Philoſophy to 
his Morall; would heare of no opinion which might preſſe 
and ſting the conſcience;or any way dilca Ime,and trouble 
thar>Cuthymia, or Tranquility of mind;which hee had receivd 
from Democritss . Wherefore being more indulgent tothe 
deluſions of his owne fancies, than patient of truth;he hath 
fairely caſt off the yoak, and abandon'd as well the Neceſii. 
ty of Fate,as the Feare of the Gods . And thus rauch concer- 
ning the Fraternity of Pay withthe Deſtinies . 
$ Hornes are attributed untothe World , broad at the 
root,ſharpe at the top, the nature of all things being like a 
Pyramis leffening upwards . For Individuals in which the 
Baſe of nature is ſpreadour; being infinitezare collected into 
Species-which are many allo; Species againe riſe up into 
Generalls;and theſe aſcending are contracted into more U- 
niverſall Generalities ; ſo that atlengrh , natute may ſeeme 
to cloſe in a wnity ; which is fignifed by the Pyrami- 
dal Figure of Pans Hornes . Neither is it to be wonder'd at, 
thatPan toucheth heaven with his horns; ſeeing the tranſcen- 
dentals of X(ature,or Cniverſall Ideas,doe in ſome fort reach 
things Divine. Wherefore Homers famous Chaine of Natural! 
Cauſes, tyed to the foot of lupiters Chaire, was celebrated. And 
it is plain, tharno man converfant in Metaphyfigue;& thoſe 
things which in Narure are Eternall, and immoveable; and 
thathath never ſo licle withdrawn his mind from the fluid 
ruine of (ubtunary things,which doth nor at the fame in- 
Rant fall apon Naturall Theologie : (o dire& and com pendi- 
ous apaſſage itis, from the rop of the Pyrami, ro Matters 
Divine. | | 
$ Thebody of Nature is elegantly and lively drawyne 
Hairy, repreſenting the beames of things; tor beames are, as 
it Were the haires or briſtles of nature;and every Creature is 
| P more 
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more or leſſe Beamy, which is moſt apparanr in the faculty 
of ſceing.and nolef{e in every magnetique virtue,and ope- 
ration upon diſtance; for whatloever worketh uponany 
thing upon Diſtance , that may rightly be (aid rodart forth 
rayes. Moreover Pans beard is laid to be exceeding long, 
becauſe the beames qr influences of the Heavens and ſpeci- 
ally of the Sunne,doe operate, and pierce fartheſt of all; ſo 
thar not only the ſurface, Hut the inward bowels of the 
earth have bin turn'd ; ſubduc'd;and impregnare, with the 
maſculine Spirit ofthe heavenly influence. And the forme 
of Pans beard isthe more elegant ; becauſe the Su# when 
his higher part,is ſhadowed with a Cloud) his beams break 
out inthelower; and ſo appeares to the eyeas it he were 
bearded. 
$ Naturealſo is moſt expreſlively ſer forth with a bi- 
formed ©Body,in reference tothe Differences berweene ſupe- 
riorand inferior bodies.For the one part, by reaſon of their 
beauty;and equability;and conſtancy of motion; and domi- 
minion over the earth;and carthly things; is aptly ſet out by 
the ſhape of man: And the other part in reſpe&t of their per- 
turbations;and irregular motions,and that they are for. moſt 
part comanded by the Celeſtiall;may be well fitted with the 
figure of a bruit beaſt. Againe this ſame bi-formed deſcription 
of his body, pertaines to the participation of the ſpecies or 
kind;forno ſpecies of Nature, ſeemes to be ſimple; butas it 
were participating and compounded of two , Eſlentiall [n- 
gredients.For Man hath ſomething of a Beata Beaſt ſome- 
thing of aPlant : aPlant fomething of an inanimate Body, 
and all Natural things are indeed bi-formed;and compoun- 
ded ofa ſuperior and inferior kind. 
$ Itisawitty Allegorythat ſame , of the feet of the Goat; 
by reaſon of the upward tending motions of Terreſtiall 
bodies towards the regions of the aire; and of the heaven; 
where alſothey become penfile; and from thence are rather 
forc'd downe;than fall downe. For the Goat is a mounting 
Animal:that loves to be hanging upon rocks,and precipices, 
& ſteep hils:And this is donealſo ina wonderfull manner, 
even 
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even by choſe things which are deſtinated to this inferior 
Giobe,as may manifeſtly appear, in Cloudes and Meteors. 


Andit was not withoutthe grounds of realon, that Gilbert, yy wagn: 


who hath written a painfull and an experimentcall work 
rouching a LoadStone, caſt in this doubr, Whether or no 
ponderou bodies, after a great diſtance,and long diſcontinuance 
from the earth, may not put off their motion towards the inferior 

Jlobe? 
, $ Thetwoenſignes which Pasbears in his hands, doe 

oint,the one at Harmony,the other at Empirie: for the Pipe 
of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently demonſtrate the conſent and 
Harmony, or diſcordant concord of Nature, which is cauſed 
by the motion of the ſeaven wandring ſtarres: for there are 
noother Errors,or manifeſt Expatiations in heaven, ſave 
thoſe of the ſeaven Planers; which being intermingled , and 
moderated withthe equality of the fixed ſtarres; and their 
perperuall and invariable diſtance one from the other , may 
maintaine and excite both the conſtancy in ſpecificall; and 
the fluency of Individuall Natures. If there be any leſſer 
Planets whichare notconſpicuous; or any greater Mutarti- 
on inheaven (as in many ſuperlunary Comets) they ſeem 
bur like Pipes, either alrogerher mute, or only ſtreperous for 
atime, becauſe their influence either doth nor ſkream down 
ſolow as to us; or doth not long interrupt the Harmony of 
the ſeaven Pipes of Pan. Andthat Staffe of Empirie, may be 
excellently applied to the order of Nature, which is partly 
right, partly crooked. And this ſaffe or rodde is eſpecially 
crooked atthe upper end; becauſe all the works'of Divine 
Providence are commonly tetcht about by circuits , and 
windings; ſothat one thing may ſeem to be done, and yet 
indeed a clean contrary brought to paſle; asthe ſelling of To- 


ſeph into Egypt, and the like. Beſides in all wile humane Gen.45. 


Goverment, they that fit at the helme, doe more happily 
bring heir purpoſes abour, and infinuate more eaſily things 
ft forthe people, by pretexts, and oblique courſesz than by 
downe-right dealing. Nay (which perchance may ſeem 
very ſtrange) in things meerely naturall, you may ſooner 
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deceive nature>cthanforce her; ſo improper and ſelfe-im- 
peaching are open dirc& proceedings; whereas onthe other 
lide, an oblique and an — ways gently glides along, 
and compaſleth the intended effect. 

g PansCloakor Mantle, is ingeniouſly faigned to be the 
Skin of a Leopards becaule it is full of ſpots: ſo the Heavens 
are ſpotted with ſtarres; che Sea with Ilands; the Land with 
flowers; and every particular creature alſo, 1s for moſt part 
garniſhed with diverſe colours aboutthe ſuperficies; which 
is, as it werea Mantleuntoit, 

$ Theofficeof Paxcould be by nothing ſo conceived; 
and expreſt to the life, as by faigning him to be the God of 
Hunters, for every naturall Actions and ſo by confequence, 
motion and progresſ1on, is nothing elſe but a Hunting. Arts 
and Sciences have their works; and humane Countils their 
ends, which they earneſtly hunt after. All naturall things 
have cither their tood, as a Prey, or their pleaſure, as a recre- 
ation; which they ſeek for; and that in a quick-diſcurſive, 
and diſcerning way. 

Torva leena Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellum, 
Florentem Cythiſum ſequitur laſciva Capella, 

$ Panisalfolaid tobe the God of the Country Swaines, 
becauſe men of this condition lead lives more agreeableun- 
ro Nature, than thoſe that live in the Citties and Courts of 
Princes; where Nature by roo much Art is corrupted: fo as 
the ſaying of the Poet (though in the ſenſe of love) may be 
here Ke --- Pars minima eSt iþ{a puellaſui. 

$ Pauwas held tobe Lo. Prefident of the Mountaines; 
becauſe in high Mountaines and Hills, Natere laies hic lelfe 
moſt open, and is moſt diſplaied to the view and contem- 
plation of men. | 

6 Whereas Paxis ſaid to be (next unto Mercury) the. 
Meſſenger of the Gods; thereis inthat a Divine Myſtery con. 
tained, becauſe,next unto the word of God, the Image of 
the world proclaimes the Divine power and wiſdome; as 
records the ſacred Poet, The Heavens proclaime the Glory of 
God, and the vaſt Expanſion reports the works of his hands. 
$ The 
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11h The Nymphs,that is the Soules of living things, give 
oreat delight to Pay: forthe ſoules of the living are the Mi- 
niqns of the World. The Condatt of theſe Nymphs is with 
orcat reaſon atrribured to Pay, becauſe theſe Nymphs, or 
Squles ofthe liveing,doe follow their narurall diſpolition,as 
theirguides; and with infinite variety every one of them af- 
xer the faſhion of his country, doth leap and dance with un- 
ceflant motion about hir. Wherefore one of the Moderne 
very ingenioully hath reduced all the power of the Soule in- 
to Motion; noteing the milpri{1on,and precipitancy of ſome 
of the ancients; who fixing their eyes and thoughts with 
unadviſed haſt, upon Memory; Imagination, and Rea- 
lon, have paſt over the Cogitative faculty untoucht, which 


hath a chiefe part in the order of conception. For he thar- 


callerha thing into his mind, whether by impresſion or re- 
cordation, cogitateth and confidereth; and he that imployeth 
the faculty of his phankie alſo cogitateth; and he that reaſon- 
eth doth in like manner cogitate or adviſe: and to be briefe, 
the Soule of man, whether admoniſht by ſenſe,orleftro her 
own liberty, whether in functions of the Intelle&t; orof the 
afkeions and of the will, dancesto the muſicall aires of the 
cogitations; Which is thattripudiation of the Nymphs. 

$ The Satyres, and Sileni,*are perperuall followers of 
*Pan,that is old age and youth: for of all naturall chings, 
thereis alively, jocund, and (as | may ſay) a danceing age. 
and adull, legmarique age: the carriages and diſpoſitions 
of both which ages', may peradventure ſeeme, toa man 
which ſerioully obſerves them, as ridigulous and deformed, 
as thoſe of the Satyres, or of the Silent. 

$ Touching the Terrors which Pan is ſaid to bethe Au- 
thor of, there maay be made a wiſe inſtruction; namely, that 
N ature hathimplanted in every liviug thiug, akins of care aud 
feare, tending tathe preſervation of its own life,and being; 'and to 
the repelling and /buuning of all hurtful encounters. And yet 
Nature knows not hoyy to keepe a means but alwaies in- 
rermixeth vaine and empty fears, with ſtich as are diſcreet 
and profitable; ſo that all things (if their inſides mighr be 
P 3 ſeen) 
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ſeen) would appear full of Panique rights; but ſpecially 
Men, and above all other men,the people which are won- 
derfully rravailed and tofled with ſuperſtirion; ſpecially in 
hard,and formidable,and adyerſe times;which indeed is no- 
thing elſe but a Panique terror. Nor doth this ſuperſtition 
raigne only in the vulgar; but from popular Tm 
out ſome times upon wiſe men; as Divinely Epicurys (if 
the reſtof his diſcourſes touching the Gods, had bin confor- 
mable to this rule) Non Deos vulgi negare prophanum , ſed 
Vulgi opiniones dits applicareprophanum. 
$ Concerningthe audacity of Pan; and his combate upon 
challenge with C upid; the meaning of it u, that matter wants not 
inclination,and defire,to the relapfing and diſſolution of the World 
into the old ( 'haos, if bir malice and violence were not reftrained 
and kept in order, ty the prepotent concord of things, fignified by 
(;*pid, or the God of Love. Andtherefore it fell out well for 
man, by the farall contexture of the world, or rather the 
reat goodneſle of the Divine Providence, that Pay was 
won roo weak,and overcome. To the ſame effect may be 
interpreted, hi catching of Typhon in a net; for howſoever 
chere may ſometimes happen vaſt, and unwonted tumors 
(as the name of Typhon imports) either inthe Sea, or in the . 
Ayre, orin the Earth; yer niture doth intangle in an intri- 
catetoile, and curbeand reſtraine as it were with a chaine 
of Adamant the exceſſes and inſolencies of theſe kind 
of Bodies. 
$ Astouching the finding out of Ceres, attributed to this 
God, and that as hewaz hunting and thought little of it, which 
none of the other Gods could doe, though they did nothing 
elſe but ſeek hir, and that with diligence ; itgives us this 
trueand graveadmonition, that is, that men doe not expett the 
invention of things neceſſary for life and manners, from abſtratt 
Philoſophies, as fromthe greater Gods, though they ſhould apply 
themſelves tono other. ſtudy; but only from Pan, that is, from 
diſcreet experience, and from the untverſall obſervation of the 
things ofthe World; where oftentimes by chance ( and as it 
were going a hunting) ſuch inventions are lighted _ 
or 
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For the moſt profitable inventions, are the oft-ſpring ofex- 
pcrience ;and, as it were ,certaine Donatives diſtributed ro 


. men by chance. | 
y$ His conteſtation with Apoll» about Muſique , and Addas& in- 
the event thereof, containes a whollome inſtruction , ©0Par: San- 


which may ſerve to reſtraine mens reaſons , and judg- 


mentswith the reines of ſobriety, from boaſting and glory. Mer.XJ. 


ing in their gifts. For there leemes to be a two-fold Harmo- 
ny or Mufique,the one of Divine Wiſdome; the other of Hu- 
mane Realon;for,to humanejudgment, and as it were, the 
earc of mortalls, the adminiſtration; of the world; andof 
Creatures therein, and the more ſecret judgments of God, 


ſound ſomewhat hard and harſh : Which rude ignorance, 


albeit it be well proclaim'd by Aﬀes eares; yer notwitſtan- 
ding theſe eares are ſecret, and doe not openly appeare; nei- 
ther is it perceived, or noted as a Deformiry by the Vul- 
gar. 

7 $ Laſtlyitisnotto be wonderedat, that there is no- 
thing attribured unto Pax concerning Loves,bur only of the 
marriage with Eccho;torthe world doth injoyir ſelfe,and in 
it{elfe all things elſe. Now he that loves would enjoy ſome- 
thing. but where there is enough , there is no place left to 
deſire. Wherefore there can beno wanton love in ran,or the 
IVorld, nor delire to obraine any thing , (ſeeing itis conten- 
red with it ſelfe )bur only Speeches;which(if plaine) are pro- 
nounced by the Nymph Eccho,a thing not ſubſtanciall, bur 


only vocall;if more accurate by Syrnga;that is, when words 


and voices are regulate by certaine numbers, Pocticall, or O- 
ratoricall , as by muſicall meaſures . It isan excellent inven- 
tion thatamongſt ſpeeches, and voices , only Eccho ſhould be 
taken in marriage by the IVorld; for that alone is true Philoſ0- 
pby,wbich doth faithfully render the very words of the world; and 
which is writtenzno otherwiſe, than the world doth diftate ; and tt 
nothing elſe than the image and reflettion thereof; and addeth 

nothing of irs owne, but only iterares,and reſounds. 
$ And whereas *Panis reported to have called the Moone 
afide into a bigh-ſhadowed wood ; [eemes to apperraine tothe 
convention 
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convention berweene ſence and heavenly, or divinethings; 
For the caſe of Endymion, and pay are difterent,the Moone of 
hir owne accord came downe to Endymion , as hee was a- 
ſleep: For that Divine illuminations oftentimes gently ſlide into 
the underStanding caſt aſleepexand retired fromthe ſences; but if 
they be called,and ſent for by Sencezas by Pan, than they pre- 
ſent no other light than that, 
Quale ſub incertam lunamJ ub luce maligna 
Eſt iter in ſylyvis.---- 
7 belongs alſoto the ſufficiency, and perfetbion of the world, that 
-it begets noiſſue : For the world doth generate in reſ pectof 
ies parts; butinreſpe& of the whole, how can it generate, 
ſeeing there is no body beyond the bounds of the Vniverſe? 
As for that Girle Iambe , father'd upon Pan, certainly iris a 
wiſe adjection tothe fable, for by hir are repreſented thoſe 
vaine and idle Paradoxes concerning the nature of things which 
have been frequent in all ages, and have filled the world 
with novelties,for the matter, fruitles;ſpurious for theRace; 
by their garrulity, lometimes pleaſant ; ſometimes tedious 
and unſeaſonable. 


An otherexample of Philoſophy according to Ancient Parables 
in Politiques, of Warre,according tothe 
Fable of Perſems, 


Gs. Perſew a Prince of the Eaſt is reported to have bin im. 
Iym.Ovid. ployed by Pallas for the deſtroying of Meduſa, who was very 
Mer. 4. infeſtious tothe weſterne parts of the world, about the ut« 
Pau, moſtCoaſts of Hiberia. A Monſter huge and fierce, of an af- 
"rad. pectſodireand horrid, that with hir very looks ſhe turn'd 
men into ſtones: Of all the Gorgons this Medufaalone was 
morrtall,the reft not fubje&ro death . Perſens therefore pre- 

paring himlelte for this noble enterpriſe had Armes, and 

uifrs beſtowed on-him by three of the Gods: Mercury gave 

im wings fitted for his Ga not his armes; Pluto a helmet. 

Pallas a ſhield , and a Looking-Glafſe . Notwithſtanding al- 

though he was thus vyell furniſhe , he went nor dire&tly to 

Meduſa , but turned into the Gree > which by the Mothers 


lide 
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ſide were ſiſters ro the Gorgons. Thele Gree from their 
birth were hoary-headed, reſembling old women. 'They 
had but one only eye, and one zooth among them all; both 
which as they had occaſion togoe abroad, they were wont 
in courſe rotake with them, and at their returneto laythem 
doxne againe. 'This Eye and Toth they lent to Perſeus: 
ſo finding himſelfe completely appointed for che Action de- 
ſigned, with winged ſpeed he marches towards Meduſa. 
Hir he found fleeping, yet durſt not venture himſelfe a front 
zo hir aſpect, if ſhe ſhould chance to awake; bur turning his 
head aſide, beholding herby reflection in Pallas Mirror, and 
ſodireting his blow, cut of hir head, from whoſe bloud 
guſhing out, inſtantly chere emerged Pegaſus the flyeing 
Horſe. Hir head thus ſmitten off,Perſewtransferres and in- 
ſerts into Pallas ſhield; which yer retained this virtue, that 
wholoever lookt upon it, as one blaſted or Planner-ſtruck, 
he ſhould ſodainly ut ſenſcleſle. . 


$ Thu Fableleems to be deviſed for direction to the Sandys 


preparation,and order thatisto be obſerved in making of 


omment- 
in Ovid. 


watrre. And firſt the undertaking of any warre ought to be Mer. 4. 


25 2 commilſsion from Pallas, certainly not from Tenus, (as Renovard. 


the Trojan warre was) or {ome ſuch flight motive, becauſe 
the Deſignes of Warre, ought ro be grbunded upon ſolid 
Counſils. Than for the choice of warre, for the nature and 
quality thereof;the Fable propounds three grave and whol- 
lome Precepts. The firſt i, that a Prince doe not much 
zrouble himſelfe about the conque$F of neighbour Nations: 
nor tr the way of enlarging a Patrimony, and an Empiry, the 
ſame, for tn the augmentation of private poſſeſſions , the vi- 
cinity of Territories is t0 be confidered ; but in the amplifi- 
cation of publique Dominions, the occafion and facility of 
makeing warte, and the fruit to be expetted, ought to be in- 
ſtead of propinquity. Therefore Perſew, chough an Eaſterne 
Prince , makes the expedition of his warre a Eire off, even 
in the remoteſt parts of the Weſterne World. There is 4 no- 


table preſident of this Caſe, in the different manner of war- img -- - 


ring, practiſed by rwo Kingsxthe Father and the Sonne, Phi- port.Alex. 
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lipand Alexander. For Philip warred upon Borderers only, 
and added tothe Empire ſome few Citties, and that not 
without great contention and danger,who many times,bur 
eſpecially in a Theban warre, was brought into extreme 
hazard: Burt Alexander carried the Actions of his warre a 
farre off; and with a proſperous boldneſſe undertook an ex- 
pedition againſt the Perfian; conquered infinite Nations, 
tired, rather with travile, than warre. 'This point is farther 
cleered in the propagation of the Roman Empire, what time 
their conqueſts rowards the Welt ſcarce reacht beyond Li- 
guria, did yet inthe Ea8F, bring all rhe provinces as farre as 
the mountaine Taxrw, within the compaſle of their Armes 
and command: So Charles the eight, King of France, find- 
ing the warre of Brittaine ( which afrerward was com- 
poundedby marriage) not ſo feaſable, purſued his enter- 
priſe upon Naples,which he accompliſhe with wonderfull 
facility andfelicity . Certainly warres made upon Nations 
farre off, have this advantage that they are tro fight with 
thoſe who are not practiſed in the diſcipline and Armes of 
the Aggreſſor - butin a warre made upon Borderers, the 
caſe is otherwiſe, Beſides the preparation for ſuch an ex- 
peditionis commonly betrer appointed; and the terror to 


the enemy from ſucha bold and confident enterpriſe, the 


oreater. Neither can there uſually be made, by the enimy 
ro whom the warre is brought ſo farre off, any retaliation 
or reciprocall invaſion; which in a warre upon borderers 
often falls our. Bur the chief point is , that in ſubdueing a 
neighbour ſtate, the cleftion of advantages is brought to a 
ſtraight; bur in a forraigne expedition, a man may turne the 
race of the warre at pleaſure, thether, where military diſci- 
pline is moſt weakned, or the ſtrength of the Nation much 
waſted and worne; or Civile diſcords are ſeaſonably on 
foot; or ſuch like opportunities preſentthemlelyes. 

h Theſecond precept is, that the motives of warre be juſt, 
and Religious; and Honourable, and Plaufible : tor that begets 
alacriry, as well inthe Souldiersthar fight, as inthe people 
that afford pay. it drawes on and procureth aides, and hath 
many 
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many other advantages beſides.” Amongſt the juſt grounds 
of warre, that is molt favorable, which is uadertaken for 
the extirpation of Tyrans; under whom the people looſe 


cheir courage, and are caſt downe without heatt and vigor, 


a: inthe fight of Meduſa:which kind of heroick Acts,procured 0yid.Mer. 


Hercules a divinity amongſt cheGods.certainly it was a point 
of Religion amongſt the Romans, with valour and (peed 
aid and ſuccour their confederates and allies, that were any 
way diſtreſſed. So jult vindictive warres have tor molt parr 
bin proſperous; ſo the warre againſt Brutus and Caſpius, tor 
the revenge of Ceſars death; of Seyerw forthe death of Per- 
tinax ; of Junius Brutws for the revenge of the death of Lu- 
cretia:and in a word, whoſoever relieve and revenge the 
calamities and injuries of men, beare arms under Perſeus. 

$ Thethird precept is,that inte undertaking of any watre, 
atrue eftimate of the forces be taken ; andthar it be rightly 
waighed whether the enterpriſe may be compaſt and ac- 
compliſhr; leſt vaſt and endleſle deſignes be purſued. For 
among} the Gorgons, by wh ich warre is reprelented, Perſeus 
wiſely undertook hir only,that was morcall; and did not ſet 
his mind upon impoſlibilicies. Thus farrethe fable inſtructs 
rouching thoſe things thar fall in deliberation, about the 
undertakeing of a,warre; the relt pertaine to the warre it 
ſelfe. | | 

yg Inwarrethoſe three guifts of the Gods doe mo$t ayaile, (0 
as commonly they governe, and lead fortune after them: 
for Perſeus received ſpeed, from Mercury ; concealing of his 
Counfils,from Orew;and Providence from Pallas, Neither is 
it without an Allegorie, and that moſt prudent, that thoſe 
wings of ſpeed in diſpatch of affaires (for quickneſle in 
warre is of ſpeciall importance) were faſtned unto his 
heeles, and not unto his Arme-holes; to his feet, and not to 
his ſhoulders; becauſe celerity is required,not fo much in 
the firſt agorelhons and prepatations; as in the purſuit and 
theſucours that ſecond the firſt aſſaults : for there is no er- 
rorsin warre miore frequent , than that proſequution, and 
ſubſidiary forces , fiale to anſwer the alacrity cf the firit on- 
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ſers. Now the Helmet of Pluto, which bath power to make 
men inviſible, is plaine in the Morall: for the ſecreting of 
Counfils nextto ({elerity, is of great moment in warre;wher- 
of Celerity it lelfe is a great part; for fpeed, prevents the dif. 
cloſure of Counſils. It pertarns to Pluto's Helmet, that there 
beone generall ofthe Army in warrez invelted with abſo- 
; lute authority; for conſultations communicated with ma- 
ny, partake more of the Plumes of Mars, than of the Helmet 
of Pluto. : Tothe ſame purpoleare various Pretenſions,and 
doubtfull deſignations, and emiſlary reports; which either 
caſt a cloud over meas eyes, or turne them another way, 
and place thetrue ajmes of Counlils in the darke: for dili- 
gent and difident Cautions touching letters, Ambaſſadors, 
Rebells, and many ſuch like Proviloes, adorne and begirt 
the Helmet of Pluto. But it tmporteth no leſſe, to diſcover the 
Counſils ofthe enemy than to conceale their ovyne: where 
fore tothe Helmet of Pluto, we muſt joyne the Looking-glaſſe 
of Palla, whereby the ſtrength, the weakneſle, the ſecret 
abettors, the divifions and factions, the proceedings and 
Counſils of the enemy may be diſcerned and diſcloſed. 4nd 
becauſe the c:ſualties of warre are ſuch, as we muſt not put too 
much confidence, either in the concealeing our own de- 
ſignes, or the diflecreting the defignes of the enimy ; or in 
celerity it ſelfe; we mult eſpecially rake the ſhield of Pallas, 
that is of Providence; that ſo-as litle as maybe, be left tofor- 
tune. Herherto belong the ſending out of eſpialls, the for- 
tification of camps,(which inthe Military diſcipline of this 
latter age, is almoſt grown our of uſe: for the camps of the 
Romans were ſtrengthened as if it had bin a City, againſt 
all adverſe events ares a(ctled and well ordered Army, 
nottruſting roo much tothe light Bands, or tothe troops of 
horſemen, and whatſoever appertaines to a ſubſtantiall and 
adviſed Defenſive warre: ſeeing in warres the ſhield of Pal- 
las prevailes more than the ſword of Mars, 
$ But Perſew albeit he was ſufficiently furniſhe with 

forces and courage, yetwas heto doe onething of. {peciall 
importance, before he enterprized the Action; and that was 
ro 
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to have ſome intelligence with the Gree. Thele Gree are trea- 
ſons, vwhich-may betermed the ſiſters of Warrez nor deſcen- 
ded of the lame ftock, bur farreunlike in nobility of Birth: 
ſo warres are Generow and eroicall, but Treaſons baſe and ig- 
noble. Their deſcription is elegant; for they are ſaid to be 
gray headed, and like old women fromtheir birch; by rea- 
lon thar'Traitorsare continually vext with cares and trepi- 
dations. Buralltheir ftrength, before the break ourinto 0- 
pen Rebellions conſiſts cither in an Eye; or ina Tooth, tor c- 
very faction alienated from any ſtate, hath an. evil eye; and 
bites. Belidesthis Eye and Tooth is, as it were, common; for 
whatloever they can learne or know , runs from hand to 
hand amongſt them. And as concerning the Tooth, they 
doe all bite alike, and caſt thefame {candals; ſo that hear 
-one,and you hear all. Perſew therefore was to deale with 
| theſe Grez, and to engage their alliftance for the loan of 
their Eye 4nd Tooth: their Eyefor Diſcoveries; their Tooth for 
the ſowing and ſpreading of Rumors; and the ſtirring up of en- 
vy; and the troubling ofthe mindes of men. 4fter all things 
are well, and preparedly diſpoſed for warre, char is firſt of all to 
beraken into conſideration, which Perſeus did, that Mednſa 
may be found a ſleep: for a wile Captain ever aflaults the eni- 
my unprepared; and when heis moſt ſecure. La$y in the 
very ation and heat cf warre,the looking into Pallas Glaſſe, is 
robe put in practiſe ; for moſt men, before it come to the 
puſh, can with diligence and circumſpeCtion dive into, and 
diſcerne the ſtate and deſignes of the enimies; bur in the 
very point of danger; either are amazed with fear; or in a 
raſh mood fronting dangers too directly, precipicate chem- 
{elves intothem, mindfull of victory; bur forgetful of eva- 
ſion,and retrere. Yet neither of theſe ſhould be practiſed, 
but they ſhould look with a reverſed countenance into Pal- 
las Mirror, that ſo the ftroak may be rightly direted, with- 
out either terror or fury. | 
$ Afterthe Warre was finiſht, and the victory wonne; 
there followed rwo Effects, The procreation aud raifing of Pe- 
gaſus ; which evidently denotes Fame, that flying chrough 
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the world proclaimes vitory ; and makes the remaines of 
that warre caly and feaſable. The ſecond is the bearing of Me- 
duſa's head in his ſhield; becaule there is no kind of defence 
for excellency comparable rothis: For one famous. and me- 
morable Act proſperoully enterpriz'd and atchieved;ftrikes 
the Spirirof jnſurreion in an enemy, into an amazing ter- 
ror; and blaſts envy hir ſelfe into an aſtoniſhment and 


wonder. 


Thethird Example of Philoſophy according to Ancicnt Para- 
bles in Morality .Of Paſſion according tothe 
Fable of Dionyſus, 


VI They ſay that Semele Inpiters Minion, having bound hir 


- -Paramour, by aninviolable oath, to grant hir one requeſt 
Ov.Met.3. hich ſhe would aske > delird that he would accompany 


hir in the ſame form, wherein he came in to 7ano:50 ſhe pe- 
riſht with lightning. Butthe Infant which ſhe bare in hir 
Wombe, Iuprter the Father took out, and ſowed it in his 
thigh till the months were accompliſht, that it ſhould be 
borne. This burden made Iupiter ſomewhat tolimpe;where- 
fore the child , becaule it vext and pinched Inpiter,while it 
was in his flank,,vvas called Dionyfius . Being borne hee wis 
committed to *Proſerpina for ſome yearesto be nurſt, and 
being growne upshe had ſuch a maiden face ,'as thata man 
could hardly judge whether it were a boyzor agirle.He war 
dead alſo,and buried for a time, but afterwards revived. Be- 
ing but a youth he invented the planting & dreſſing of vines; 
the making and uſe of wine; for which becomming fa- 
mous and renowned , he {ubjugated the world evento the 
utmoſt bounds of India. He rode in a Chariot drawne with Ty- 

rs. There danced about him certaine deformed Hobgoblins 
called (obali ; Acratus and others; yea, eventhe Muſes allo 
were {ome of his followers. Hee took to wife Ariadne,forſa- 
ken and left by Theſeus . The tree ſacred unto bim was the 
Ivy . He was held the [nvertor and InStitutor of ſacrifices and 


Ceremonies, bur ſuch as were frantique and full of corrupri- 
ons 
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ons and cruelties.He had likewiſe power to ſtrike men with mad- 
neſſe: For it is reported that at the Celebration of his Org yes, 
rwo famous Worthies, Penthens and Orphens,were torne in 


pieces by certaine mad-enraged women; the one becauſe Bac 


he got upon a tree,out of a curioſity to behold their Cere- 
monies in theſe Sacrifices;theother becauſe he plaid fweer- 


ly and cunningly upontheharpe . Andfor the Geſts of this 


God, they are in a manner the ſamewith Iuptters. nn 
$ There is ſuch excellent Morality concht in this fable , as inOvid. 
Morall Philoſophy affords nor better . For under the Perſon Met: 3: 


of Bacchus is deſcribed the nature of Paſſion, on of AﬀeFtions and 
Perturbat ions of the mind. Firſt therefore touching the birth and 
parentage of Paſſron; the beginning of all Paſhon , though 
never ſo hurtfull,is nothing elleghan good Apparent : For as 
the Mother of virtue is good-Ex#ent, ſo the Mother of Paſ- 
ſion is good Apparent.The one of theſe(under which Perſon, 
the ſoule of manis repreſented )is Fupiters lawfull wife, the 
other his Concubine: which yer affeterhthe honour of Iu- 
no,as Semele did. Paſſion is conceiv'd inan unlawfalldefire, 
raſhly granted, before rightly underſtood, and judged: And 
after when it hegins to grow fervent;the Mother of it-which 
is the Nature and Species of Good , by roo much inflamation 
i5 deſtroyed,and periſheth. The proceeding of Paſſion from 
the firſt conception thereof is after this manner : It is nou- 
riſht and concealedby the mind of man ( which is the Pa- 
rentof Paſſion,) ipecially in the inferior part of the mind, as 
in thethigh; and ſo vexeth,and pullerh , and deprefſeth the 
mind, as thoſe good determinations andattions, aremuch 
hindred and lamed thereby : but when it comes tobe con- 
firmed by conſent and habir;and breakes our into Ac; that 
it hath now as it were fulfill d the months , and is brought 
forth and born, firſt for a while it is broughtnp by Proſerpt- 
n4; that is, it ſceks corners and ſecrer places , and lurks as it 
were,underground,untill the rains of ſhame and fear laid a- 
ſide,and boldnefſe comming on; it either aflumes the pre- 
rext of ſorne virtue, or becomes altogether impudent and 


lhameleſſe. And it is moſt truethat every vehement Paffion is of 
- 
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8 donbtfull ſexe; being maſculine in the firſt motion; bur fe. 


| mininein proſequrion. It is an excelent fitbion, that of dead 


Bacchwsreviving; for Paſfions doc lometimes ſeeme to be in 
a dead ſleepe, and extin&t; bur we mult not truſt them, no 
though they were buried;For let there be but matter and op. 
portunity offer'd, they riſe againe. 
$ The invention of the "Vine is a wiſe Parable, for eve 
affeion is very quick and witty in fanding out thar which 
nouriſheth,and cheriſherh ir; and of all things knowne to 
men, wine is moſt powerfull and efficacious to excite and inflame 
Paſhons;of what kind ſoever zas being in a ſorta common in- 
centive tothem all. 

4 Againe Aﬀe@ionor Paſſion is elegantly ſet downe to be a 
{ubduer of Nations , and an wpdertaker tf infinite expeditions: 
For defirenever reſts conteWvich whar it poſlefleth, bur 
with aninfinite and unſariable appetire ſtill covers more;&: 
hearkens after a new purchaſe. 

 < SoTygers STABLE by Aﬀettions,and draw their Chariot: 
For ſince the time that Aﬀettion began to ride ina Coach, 
and togoe no morea foot ; and to captivate Reaſon, andto 
lead hir away in«xriumph;itgrows cruel,unmanegeable,and 
fierce, againſt whatſoever withſtands or oppoleth it, 

$ Andit is apretty deviſe » that thoſe ridiculous Demons , 
are brought in dancing about Bacchu Chariot : For every vche- 
ment affection doth caule in the eyes; face; and geſture, nn- 
decent and ſubleeming, apeiſh , and detqxmed motions; 
ſo thatthey whoin any kind of Paſſion, (as in anger, arro- 
gance; or love) ſeem glorious and bravein their ovyne eyes; 
doe appeare to others miſhapen , and ridiculous. 

$ The Muſes are ſcenin the Company of Paſſion; and there 
is almoſt no affetion ſo depraved and vile, which is nor 
ſoothed by ſome kind of Learning : And herein the indul- 
gence and arrogancy of Wits doth exccedingly derogate 
from the Majeſty ofthe Muſes;that whereas they ſhould be 
the Leaders. and Ancient-bearers of life ; they are become 
the foot-pages; arid buftoones to luſts and vanity. 
- < Againe where Bacchus' is ſaidto have engaged bis Afe- 
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ions on hir that was abandoned and reiefted by another: it is an 
Allegory of ſpeciall regard; for it is moſt certain, that Paſii- 
onever leekes and ſues for that which experience hath re- 
linquiſht,and they all know, who have paid deare for ſer- 
ving and obaying their Luſts; that whether it be honor, or 
riches; or delight; or glory; or knowledge; or any thing elſe, 
which they ſceke after; they purſue things caſt off, and by 
diverſe men in all agesafter experience had utterly rejected 
and repudiate. 

g Neither is it without a Myſtery , that the Tyy was ſacred 
to Bacchw; the application holds rwo waies: Firſt,inthat the 
Ivy remaines green in Winter ; Secondly, in that it creeps 
along, imbraceth, and advanceth it ſelfe over ſo many di- 
verſe bodies, as trees, walls, and edifices. Touching the firsF, 
every Paſsion doth through retWence and prohibition, and 
as it weres by an Anti-periſtafis , ( likethe Iyy through the 
cold of winter) grow treſh and lively. Secondly, every pre- 
dominant aftetion in mans ſoule, like the Ty , doth com- 
paſle and confine all human Actions and Confils; neither 
canyou finde any thing fo immaculate and inconcern'd, 
which affeions have not tainted and clinched as it were 
with een tendrells. 

$ Neither tv it awonder, that ſuperſtitious ceremonies were 
attributed unto Bacchus, {eeing every giddy-headed humor 
keeps, in a manner; Revell-rout in Fale Religions, ſo that 
the pollutions and diſtempers of hereriques, exceed the 
Bachanalls of che Heathens; and whoſe ſuperſtitions have 
binno lefſe barbarous; than vile and loathlome. IXor # it 
awonder that Madneſſe thought to be (ent by Bacchus, ſecing 
every affection in the Exceſle thereof, is a kind of ſhort fury; 
and if itrgrow.vehement and become habiruall; it common- 
ly concludes in Madneſſe. 

$ Concerning the rending and diſmembring of Pentheus and 
orpheus,jn the celebration of the Orgies of Bacchw, the Parable 
is plain. For every prevalent affettion is outragious againſt 
rwo things; whereef the one ts Curious enquiry into it, the other 
free and wholſome admonition. Nor will it availe, though that 
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inquiry was only to contemplate and to behold, as it were 
goingup into a tree, without any malignity of mind; nor 
againe, though that admonitios was given with much are 
and ſweerneſſe; but howſoever, the Orgies of Bacchw, can 
not endure either Pentheu or Orpheus. 

$ Laſtlythat confuſion of the Perſons of Inpiter and *Bac- 
chus, may be well transferred to a Parable; ſeeing noble and 
famous Acts,and remarkable and glorious merits,doe ſome- 
times proceed from virtue and well ordered reaſon, and 
magnanimity; and ſometimes froma ſecret affefion, and 
a hidden paſsion; howſoever both the one and the other, ſo 
affe& the. renowne of Fame; and Glory ; that a man can 
hardly diſtinguiſh berween the As of Bacchw, and the 
Geſts of Jupiter. w 

But we ſtay toolong in thETheatre ; let us now paſle on 
ro the Pallace of the Mind, the entrance whereof we are to 
approach with more veneration, and attention, 
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CAP. 1. 


I. The Partitions Sciences :; into Theology and: Philoſophy. 
Il. Partition of Philoſophy -4Þt6,-#hree Knowledges. Of 
God, of Nature; of Man, III. The Confitution of Philoſo hia 
 Primazor Summary Philoſophy, «s the Commune Parent of all, 


2 L L Hiftory(ExcellehtK 1N 6) treads up- 
VS.) onthe Eatth,and performes the office of 

« Guide, rather than of alight; and Poeſy is, 
Y as it were the Dream of Knowledge; a 
' ſoveer pleaſing things full of variations, & 

_ would be thought tobe ſomewharinſpi- 
red with DivineRaprure,whichDreams likewiſepretend: 
but now it is tirhe for me to awake, and to raiſe my ſelfe 
from the Earth, curting rhe liquid Aire of Philoſophy , and 
—_— cc Tra = 

I Knowledpe ti like waters, ſome waters deſcend from the 

Heavensſome ſpring fromthe Earth, ſothe Primary Partition 
of Sciences,is to be derived from their fountains; ſome arg 
ſeatedabove; ſome are here beneath. For all knowledge 
| R z pr0e 
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I ſtand doubrfull, yer Jchink 1 very well may. For I finda 


proceeds from atwofold information; eitber from divine in. 


H$'r ation, or from externdll Sence ; As for So 
which infuſed by infteuRion; thatis Cumulatwe , notQ- 
riginall;as it is inwvaters, which beſides rhe Head-ſprings, 


are encreaſed by the reception of other Rivers thar fall into 
them. Whereforewewill divide Sciences , tmte Theolog y ; and 
Philoſophy ; by Theoleg ywe underſtand Inſpired or Sagred 
das UN ha which weare by Jv 56 
this Infpired Thealog y woe relerveftor the laſt place, that we 
may cloſe up this worke with it ; ſeeing it is the Port and 
Saboath of all Humane Contemplations. 
II. The Objett of Philoſophy wofthree ſorts; Gop ; Na- 
TuRE; Man:ſo likewile there is a Triple Beaw of Things; 
for Nature darts upog the under ftauding with a direft Beame; 
God becauſe of the inequalityofthe medium , which ts the Crea- 
ture with arefratt beam,aud manrepreſented and exhibited to 
himſelfewith a beame reflext Wherefore Philoſophy may fit- 
ly be divided into three knowledges; the knowledge of God, 
the knowledge of Nature, and the knowledge of Man. 

HI.' 'Andbecauſe the Partition of Seiences are notlike 
ſeverall lines that meet in oneangle; bur rarher like bran- 
ches of trees that mieet in one fteryme , which ſtemme for 
ſome dimenſion and ſpace is entire and continued, before 
it break, and partic (elfe into armes and houghes; therefore 
the nature of the ſubje requires , before we purſue the 
parts of the former diſtriburzonsto cre and conſtitute one 
univerſal Science, which may be thegmarher ofthe reft;and 
that inthe progreſle of SciencesaPortionas it were, of the 
common high-way wa ak before wecome where 
the waics part and divide cheraſelves. This Srience we ſtile 
Primitive Philoſophy or Sapience,which by che Ancients was 
defin'deobe,The Science of things divine and humane, Tothis 
Sciencenone of the reſt is oppoled,, being it'is differenced 
from ocher Knowledges, rather in the Jingits of Jatitude; 
than inthe things and ſubjeR; har is, handling only the 
tops of Pings. xcther I ſhould reportrhis asDeFicinvts 
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certain kind of Rhapſody , and confuſed maſſe of know- 
ledge,namely of Naturall Theolo y.0f Log ique:of particular 
parts of Natural Phileſophy(asotche Principles of Nature, 
and of the ſoule) compolited and compiled : and by the 
height of termes ) from men who'love to admire them- 
ſelves advanced, and exalted, as it were, to the verticall 
point of Sciences. But we, withour any ſuch {ately lofri- 
neſſe, would only bave thus much , That there might b- de- 
fiend acertain Science that ſbould be the receptacle of all ſuch 
Axioms as fall not within the compaſſe of any ſpeciall part of Phi- 
loſophy; but are more common to them all;or moſt of them. 

$ Thar there are many of this kind needs not tobe 
doubted.For example,S7 inequalibus £qualia addatiomnia e- 
runt inzqualia,1s a rule inthe Mathemariques;and the ſame 
holds.in the Erhiques concerning Attribute InTice, for in 
Tuſtice Raplareche reaſon of equity requires, That equall 
Portion be given 10 unequall Perſons, but in Attributive,unleſſe 
wnequall be diſtributed unto unequall jt & a great injuſtice. 2y4 
in cogdemtertioconveniunts& inter ſe conveninnt; is ikewile 2 
ruleraken fromthe Marhemariques; butſo potent in Lo- 
gique alſo,as all Syllogiſmes are builtupon it. Natura. ſe po- 
tisfimum prodit in minima, is arulc in Nacurall Philoſophy 
ſo prevalent, that.it bath produced Democritus Atomes; 
yer hath Ariſtotle made. ggod u 
where he raiferh his contemplations of aCity or State,from 
thePrinciples of a Family. Omnia mutantur nil interit; is al- 
ſoa maximein NacurallPhiloſophythus exprefled,thatrhe 
Quantum of Nature is neither diminiſh nor augmented: 
fumes applied co Nacurall Theology thus varied; That 
they are the works f the ſame Omuipotence , to wake nothing 
ſomephat;and to make ſomewhat nothing: which the Scriptures 
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od uſe. of it in; his oy ban Polit, x , 


likewiſe reſtify:Jhave found by experience that all the works of xcctec 1] 


God doe perſevere for ever: uthing cap be put unto them , nor 


Any thing takenfrom them. Interitus re arcetur per redyftionem 
ejus ad Principia,isa rule in Naturall Philoſophy; the ſame 


halds alſoin = Politiques (as Machiavell hath wiſely 
ſerved) becauſe the means which muſt ſpecially pr 
att "Ip 


ob- 
elcrye giliu.lib.3. 
States 


Diſc. ſopra 
la.1.Dec. 
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States from ruine, are commonly nothing elſe thanrefot- 

mation, & a reduRion ofthem to their Ancient cuſtomes: 

Avicenna - P wtredo ſerpens magu contagioſa eſt quam matura,is 4 ground 
Hippoc.E- jn Naturall Philoſophy;the ſame is an excellent Maxime iti 
44 Morall Philoſophy;becauſe profeſſedly wicked,and deſpe- 
racly impious perſons,doenot corrupt / wan. ns manners ſo 
much, as they doe,who ſeemto haveſome ſoundnefle and 

Ariſt. ali- goodneſle in them, and are diſeaſed bur in part. Qu2d con- 
cubi. frvertum eſt forme majorts,id attivitate potentius,is a ground 
in naturall Philoſophy:tor it makes for the conſervation of 

the fabrique of the univerſe;tharthe chaine and contexture 

of nature; be not cut aſunder or broken, and thatthere be 

not vacutm , as they call it, or empty diſcontinuity ih the 
world;and that heavy bodies ſhould be congregate and al- 

{embled tothe maſly pile of the earth, makes for the con- 
{cryation of the Region of grofſe and compatted natures: 
wherefore the firſt and univerſall motion commands, and 
ſubdues,che latterand more particular. The ſame rule holds 

inthe Politiques , for thoſe things which conduce to the 
conſervation ofthe whole BodyPolizique in its entire nature 

and abſence,are more potent,than thoſe things are, which 

make only for the well-fare and exiſtence of particular 
members,in a State or Civile Goverment. So the ſame rule 

takes placein Theologie;for amongſt Theologicall virtues, 

Charity , avirtue moſt communicartive excells all the reſt. 

Ariſt, Mc Awgetur vis agentit per anti-periſtafin contrarij : isa rule in 
591cw, Naturall Philoſophy ; the ſanie works wonders in Civile 
5.11, Rates, forall fationis vehemently moved , and incenſedat 
| the riſing ofa contrary faftion. Tonu diſcors in concordems 
COD attutum definens,concentum commendat:To fall ſuddenlyfroms 
Diſcord upon 4 Concord commentsthe Ayre: it is a rule in Mu- 
ſique*thelike effe& it worketh in Morality, & the Aﬀecti- 

ons. That Trope of Mwfique, tofall or ſlide ſoftly, fromthe 

"cloſeor cadence (as they call it) when ir ſeemed eveh'to 

rouch it5is common with the Ttope of Rhetorique, of de- 

ceiving expefation. The Quavering upon a ſtop inMuſique, 

gives the ſame delight cothe eare; that the playing of lighr 


upon 
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upon the water, or the ſparkling of a Diamond gives tothe 
eye. \ —--Splendet tremulo ſub lumine Pomtus. Virg.En-7 
Organa ſenſuwwm cum Organis reflettionum conveniunt : This Alks.Ope- 
hath place in Perfpe#ive Art;fortheeye is liketo aGlaſle,or kad itello 
cowarers: and in Acouftique Art, for the Inſtrument of hea- © 
ring is like tothe ſtraits and winding withina Cave. Theſe 
few-inſtances may ſuffice for examples. And indeed the 
Perſian Magique, ſo much celebrated,confiſts chiefly inthis; 
to obſerve the refpondency inthe Architefures, and Fabriques of 
things Natural & of things Civile.Neither are all theſewhere- 
of we have ſpoken , and others of like nature meere Simili- 
tudes only ,as men of narrow obſervation perchancemay 
conceive; but one and the very {ame footſteps, and ſeales of 
Nature, printed upon ſeverall ſubje&s or matters . This kind 
of Science , hath not bin hicher too ſeriouſly handled : You 
may peradyenture find inthe Writings comming from the 
pens of the profounder fort of wits, Aziomes of this kind 
thinly and ſparſedly inſerted, forthe uſe and explicatrion of 
the Argument which they have in hand;but a complete bo- 
dy of ſuch Maximes which have a Primitive and Summary force 
and efficacy in all Scienges, none yet have compeſed , being not- 
withſtanding a matrer of ſuch conſequence;as doth notably 
conduce tothe unity of Nature ;- which we conceive to be 
the office and uſe of Philoſophia Prima. 
$ Thereis alſo an other Parrof this, Primitive Ppiloſo- 
pby, which, if you reſpeR rermes, is Ancient, buts if the mat- 
ter which ve deſigne,is new,and of an other kind; and iris 
an Inquiry concerning the Acceſſory Conditions of Entities, 
which ve may call Tranſcendepts; as Miltitude, Paucit y, S1- 
militude,Diverſity. Poftible,and Jmpoſiible;Entity, Non- Entity; 
and the like. For being Tranſcendents doe not properly fall 
within the compaſle of Natwrill Philoſophy, and that Diale- 
Ricall diſſertation ahour them is rather accommodated to 
the Formes of Argumentatior;thanthe Nature of things; it 
15 very convenient that this Contemplation, wherein there 
is ſo much dignity and profit, ſhould not be altogither de- 
{erted; bur find at leaſt ſome roome inthe Partitions of Scien- 
| C65; 
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ces:but this we underſtand to be perform'd farre after an o< 
ther manner than uſually it hath bin handled .. For example 
no man who hath treated of Pawcity or Multitude, hath en. 
deyour'd togivea reaſon, Why ſomg things in Nature are and 
may be ſo numerow and large;others ſo few and litle ! For cer. 
zainly it cannot be:that there ſhould be in nature asgreat 
ſtore of Gold, as of Iron, as great plenty of Roſes, asof 
Grafle;as great vaziety of determin'd and ſpecifiqueNatures, 
as of imperfe&ts,and non-ſpecificates. Sonone in handlin 

Similitude and Diverſity , hath ſufficiently diſcovered the 
Cauſe, why berwixt diverſe ſpecies there ſhould, as it were 
perperually,be interpoſed, Participle 5:f Nature,wwhich are of 
a doubtfull kind and referrence;as Moſſe berwixt Putrefa&ti- 
onand a Plant: Fiſhes which adhere and move not, betwixt 
aPlantanda living Creature: Rats, and Miſe, and other ver- 


| mine between living Creatures generated of Putrefaction, 


and of ſeed: Bats or Flitter-miſe between Birds and Beaſts; 
Flying Fiſhesnow commonly knowne , between Fowvles 
and Fiſh:Sea-Calfes berween Fiſhes and four-footed Beaſts; 
and thelike.Neither hathany made diligent inquiry ofthe 
Reaſon how it ſhould come to paſle, being like delights to u- 
nite to likexthat Iron drawes not [ron,as the Loadftone doth; 
nor Gold allures and attracts unto it Gold, as it doth Quick- 
ſilver. Concerning theſe and the like adjunts of things, 
there is, in the common Dilceptation about Tranſcendents 
a deepelilence : For men have purſued Niceties of Termes, and 
not ſubtleties of things . Wherefore we would have this Pri. 
mitive Philoſophyto containe aſubſtanciall and folid inquiry 
of theſe 'Tranſcendents,or Adventitions Conditions of Entities, 
according to the Lawes of Nature, and not according to 
the Laws of Words. So much touching Primitive philoſophy, 
or Sapiexce, which we have jultly referr'd to the Catalogue 
of DEFICIENTS. 
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CAP. IL 


1 Of Xaturall Theologie. $ Of the Knowledge of Angels, and of Spirits, 
. which are an Appendix thereof. 


1 HE (Commune Parent of Sciences being firſt placed 
{| inits properthrone like unto Berecynthia which 
= had ſo much heaverly Iſſue. 
= . Omnes C@licole, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 
We way returne to the former Diviſion of the three Philo- 
lophics, Divine; Natural, and Humane. 
-. I For Natural Theolog y,istruly called Divine Philoſcphy, 
Andthis is defined tobe a Knowledge,or rather a{park and 
rudiment of that Knowledge concerning God;ſuch as may 
be had bythe lightof Nature, and the Contemplation of 
the Crearure : which Knowledge may betruly termed Di- 
vine in refpe& of the Qbje&t; and Natural in reſpect of the 
Light . The Bounds of this Knowledge are truly ſet forth, 
char they may extend to the Confuration and Conviction 
of Arheiſme, the Information of the Law of Nature; but 
may not be: drawyne outto the Cenfirmation of Religion. 
Therefore there was never Miracle wrought by God to con- 
vert an Atheiſt, becauſe the light of Natare might have led 
him to confafſe a God, but Miracles are defigned #0 convert 
Tdolaters ,' and the Superſtitious , who bave acknowledged a 
Deity, but erred in his Adoration; becauſe no light of Na- 
ture extends:t o declare the will and true Worſhip of God. 
Fr as workesdoe ſhew forch the power and skill of the 
workman 5 bur not his [mage © Sothe workes of God,doe 
ſhewy the Omnipotency and Wiſdome ofche Maker, bur 
no way expteſle his [mage. And inthis the Heathen opini- 
ondiffers from the ſacred Truch:For they defined che-world 
robethe [mage of Cod:man the Image ofthe World; bur Sa- 
cred Scriptures never. vouchlated the world that honour, 


as any whereto beftiled che [mage of God , but only, the Phil. 8. 
workes of his hands: but they ſubſtitute man , the immediate F- Gen, I, 
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mage of God . Wherefore, that there is a God; that hee raines 
and rules the world; that he is moſt potent, wile, and pro- 
vident: that he is a Rewarder, a Revenger;that he is to be a- 
dored, may be demonſtrated and evinced even from his 
workes : and many wonderfull ſecrets touching his attri- 
butes, and much more touching his Regiment and diſpen- 
ſation over theworld, may likewiſe with {obriery beex- 
raced , and maniteſted our ofthe ſame workes; and isan 
Argument hath bin profitably handled by diverſe . But out of 
the contemplation of Nature, and out of the Principles of 
Human Reaſon, to diſcourſe, or earneſtly to urge a point 
rouching the Myſteries of faith; and againe to be curiouſly 
ſpeculative intothole ſecrets, to ventilate them; and to be- 
inquiſitive into the mannerof the Myſtery, 1s, in my judge- 
ment not ſafe: Da Fidei que Fidei ſunt. Forthe Heathens 
themſelves conclude as much, in that excellent and divine 
Fable of the golden Chaine, That Men and Gods were net able 
to draw Inpiter downto the Earth, but contrariwiſe Tupiter was 
able to draw them up to Heaven. Wherefore he laboureth in 
vaine, who ſhall atterppt to drawy downe heavenly Myſte- 
ries to our reaſon; itrather becomes us to raile and advance 
our reaſon tothe adored Throne of Divine Truth. And in 
thu part of Naturall Theology, | am (o farre from noteing any 
deficience, as rather finde anexceſle, which to oblerve I 
have ſomewhartdigrefſed, becauſe of the extreme prejudice, 
which both Religion and Philoſophy have received there- 
by, asthat which will faſhion and forge a hereticall Religj- 
on, and an imaginary and fabulous Philoſophy. 

$ Butas concerning the nature of Angels and Spirits, the 
matter is otherwiſe tobe conceived; which neither is in- 
ſcrutable; nor interdi&ted; to which knowledge, from the 
affinity it hath with mans ſoule, there is tore opened. 
Thi Scripture indeed commands, let no man deceive you with 
ſublime diſcourſe touching the worſhip of Angels; prefiing into 
that he knowes not; yer notwithſtanding, if you obſerve well 
that precepr, you ſhall inde there only two things forbid- 


_ den; namely Adoyotion of Angels, \uch as is due to God, and 
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Phantaſticall Opinions of them, eicher by extolling them a- 
bove the degree of a creature; or to extoll a mans knoww- 
ledge of them farther rhan he hath warrantable ground. 
Butthe ſober enquiry touching them, which by the grada-. 
tions of things corporall, may aſcend tothe nature of them, 
or Which may be ſeen in the Soule of Man, as in a Looking- 
glaſſe, is inno wiſe reſtrained. The ſame may be concluded of 
impure and reyolted ſpirits; the converling with them, and 
the imployment of them, is prohibired; much more any ve- 
neration towards them; but the Contemplation or Science 
of their Nature; their Power; their Illuſtons; not only from 

laces of ſacred Scripture, but from reaſon or experience, is 
A principall part of Spirituall wildome. For lo the Apoſtle 
ſaith, we are not ignorant of his Stratagems. And it is no more 
unlawfull co enquire, in naturall Theology, the nature of e- 
vill Spirits; than ro enquire the nature of Poyſons in Phy- 
ſique, or of vices in the Echiques. Burt this part of Science 
touching Angels and degenerare ſpirits, I cannot note as De- 
ficient; for many have imployed their pens in it: Rather 
moſt of the writers in this kind may be argued either of ya- 
nity,or ſuperſtition, or of unprofitable ſubtlery. 
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CAP. It * 


The Partition of Naturall Philoſophy into Speculativezand Opera- 
tive. ) And that theſe two, both inthe intention of the writer; and 
in the body of the Treatiſe,ſhould be ſeparated. 


P Eaving therefore Natural Theology (to which we 

| B99 have attributed'the enquiry of Spirits, as an Appen- 
Ez dix) we may proceed to the ſecond Part, namely 

that of Nature, or Naturall "Philoſophy. Democritus ſaith x ce. 

excellently, That the knowledge concerning Nature, lies hid in Sencc. 

certain deep Mines and Caves. And it is ſomewhat tothe pur- 
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oſe, that the Alchimiſts doe lo much inculcate, That vulcay 
is aſecond Nature, and perfetts that compendiouſly which Nature 
uſeth to effet by ambages and length of time: why then may 
we not divide Philoſophy into rwo parts; the Mine, and the 
Fornace, and make two profeſsions, or occupations of Na- 
turall Philoſophers, Pyoners or workers inthe mine, and 
Smythes, or refiners? Certainly however we may ſeem to be 
conceited, and to ſpeak in jeſt; yer we doe beſtallow of adi- 
viſioninthar kind, if ir be propoſed in more familiar and 
Scholaſticall termes, namely, that the knowledge of Nature, 
be divided into the Inquiſition of Cauſerzand the Produftion of 
Effe&s, Speculative, and Operartive; 'the one ſearcheth the 
bowels of Nature; the other faſhions Nature, as it were,up- 
on the Anvile. 

$ Now although I know very well with wha: a ſtrict 
band, cauſes and effects are united; ſo as the explication of 
them, muſt in a ſort be coupled and conjoyned- yer becauſe 
all ſolid and fruirfull Naturall knowledge hath a double, 
and thardiſtin&, ſcale or ladder; Aſcendent aud Deſcendent, 
From Experiments to Ax10ms, and from Axioms to new Experi- 
ments, judge it moſt requiſite, that theſe two parts, Specu- 
lative and Operative, be ſeparate, both inthe intention of the 
writer, and the Body of the Treatiſe, 
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1 - The Partition of the Speculative knowledge of Nature into Phy. 
ſique ſpeciall, and Mctaphyſique : Whereof rhyſique engquires 
the Efficient Cauſe, and the Matter: Metaphyſique the finall Cauſe 
andthe Forme, TI. The Partition of Phyſique, intothe know- 
ledges of the Principles of Things; of the Fabrique of Things, or 
of the World, Andof the variety of Things, 111, The Partt- 
on,of Phy fique, touching the variety of things, intothe Doctrine of 
Concretes; and into the DoQtrine of Abſtrafts. The Partition of 
the knowledge of Concretes, u« referred over to the ſame Partiti- 
on which Naturall Hiſtory Comprehends. TV. The Partition of 
the knowledge of Abſtracts, into the knowledge of the Schemes 
of Matter, and intothe knowledge of Motions. V. Two Ap- 
pendices of Speculative Phyſique; Naturall Problems: Axd the 
Placits of Ancient Philoſophers. VI. The Partition of Meta- 
phy ſique, i»to the Doctrine of Formes, And inte the DoGtrine of 
Finall Cauſes, 


X87 Hat partof Naturall Philoſophy which is Specula- 

bs tive and Theoricall, we think convenientto di- 

m— vide into Phyſique ſpecial 3 and Metaphyſique.And 
inthis Partition I deſire it may be conceiv'd, that we ule the 
word Met aphyfique in a differing ſenſe from thar, thar is re- 
ceived, And here it ſeemesto fall out not unfilyto adver- 
tiſe in generall of our purpoſe and meaning touching the 
uſe of words, and Termes of Art. And it isthis,that as well 
in this word Metaphyfique now delivered, as in othertermes 
of Art, whereſocver our conceptions and notions are new; 
and differ from the received; yer with much reverence, we 
retainethe Ancient termes . For being we hopes that the me- 
thod itſelfe, anda perſpicuous explication of the Matter 
which we labour to annexe ; may redime usfrom an in- 
congruous conception of the words we uſe, weare other- 
wile zealous(ſo farre as we can without prejudice of Truth 
and Sciences) to depart as litle as may be, from the opini- 
ons and expreſsions of Antiquity. And herein I cannor bur 
marvaile at the confidence of Ariſtotle, who poſleſt with a 
S 3 ſptrir 
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ſpirit of contradi&tion; and denouncing warre againſt all 


Antiquity, not only uſurpt alicence to coine new termes of 
Artsat pleaſure; but hath endeavoured to deface and extin- 
guiſh allancient wiſdome. In ſo much as he never names 
any ancient Auctors; or makes any mention of their opini- 
ons, but tb reprehend their Perſons ; or to redarguetheir 
Placits, and opinions. Certainly if he afte&ed glory, and 
drawing diſciples after him he took the right courſe: For 
the ſame comes to paſle in the aſſerting and receiving a 
Philoſophicall Truch,thar doth in a Divine Truth; vent in 
nomine Patris, nec recipitis me; fi quis venerit in nomine [uo eum 
recipictis. Bur fromthis divine Aphoriſme, if we conſider 
whom ſpecially it hath deſigned ( namely Antichriſt the 
greateſt [mpoſtor of all times) we may colle&, that the com- 
ming in a mans own names Without any regard of Antiquity, or 
{ifI may ſo ſpeak) of Paternity, is no good Augurie of 
Truth. however it be joyned with the fortune and tucceſſe 
of an emnrecipietts. But for Ariſtotle certainly an excellent man, 
and of an admirable profound wit, I ſhould eafily be induced to 
believe, that he learned this ambition of his Scholler, whom per- 
haps he did emulate; that if one conquered all Nations, the other 
would conquer all Opinions and raiſe to hinſelfe a kind of Monar- 
chy in contemplations. Although it may ſo fall our,thathe ma 
at ſome mens hands that are ofa bitter diſpoſition, and bite- 
ing languages get alike title, as his Scholler did; 
Felixterrarum Predo, non utile Mundo 
Editus exemplum. ----- SO 

Felix Doftrine Predo Ge. But to us on the other ſide that 
doe defireſo much as lies in the power of our penne, to con- 
tracta league and commerce berween Ancient & Moderne 
knowledges; our judgement ſtands firme, to keep way with 
Antiquity, uſ$, ad Aras, and to retaine the Ancient termes, 
though ſometimes we alter their Sence, and Definitions: 
according tothe moderate and approved manner of Inno- 
vation, in Civile Goverment; where the ſtate of things be- 


ing changed, yet theſolenniry of words, and tiles is obſcr- 


Annal. x, Ved which Tacitw notes; Eadem Magiitratuum vocabula. 
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$ Toreturne thereforetothe acception of the word 
Metaphyfique, in our lence. It appears by chat which hath 
bin already ſaid, that we diſtinguiſh Primitive Philoſophy, 
from Metaphyfique, which heretofore hath bin confounded 
and taken for the ſame thing. "The one we have fer downe 
as 2 commune Parent of all Sciences; the other, as a portion of 
N.turall Philoſophy. We have alsign'd Common and Pro- 
miſcuous Axtoms of Sciences, to Primitive Phil ſoby. Like- 
wile all Relative and Adventive condicions and Charatters of 
Eſſences, which we have named Tranſcendents, as Multitude, 
Paucity, Jdentity, Diver fity, Poſſible Jmpoſible, and luch like; 
we have attributed rothe ſame, only with this Proviſo,that 
they be handled as they have efficacy in nature,and not Los 
gically. But we have referred the inquiry concerning God, 
Unity, Bonity, Angels, Spirits, to Naturall. Theology, Where- 
fore now it may rightly be demanded, what after all chis is 
remaining to Metaphyfique! certain ly beyond nature, no- 
thing; but of narure it ſelfe the moſt excellent part, And ins 
deed withour prejudice to Truth, we may thus/farre con- 
curre withthe opinion and conceipt of Antiquity; that Phy. 
fique only handlerh that which is inherent in matter, and is 
moveable; Metaphyfique things more abſtracted and txt. A- 
gaine that Phyfique ſuppoleth cxiſtence enly and Motion, 
and naturall Necelsity: but Metaphyſique the Mind allo, the 
Ideaor platforme. Forto this point perchancerhe matrer 
comes, whereof we ſhall dilcourſe. But we will propound 
this difference,(leaving alide the ſublimity of ſpeech)perſpi- 
cuouſly and familiarly. WE have divided Natural! Philoſo- 
phy incorhe Inquiſition of cauſes, and the production of ef- 
fects. The inquiry of caules we havereferred corche Theo- 
ricall parrof Philoſophy; which we have divided into Phy. 
fque and Metaphyfique: wherefore by neceſlaty conlequence 
the true difference of theſerwo Theoryes; mult be caken 
from the nature ofthe Cauſes which they enquire; ſo with- 
out all obſcurity or circuit, Phyfique is that which enquires 
of the efficient cauſe; and of the Matter; Mcaphyfique, that 
which enquires of the Forme and end. | 
| Phyſique 
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all Phyfique therefore comprehends Cauſes variable 


and incertaine, and according to the nature of the ſubject 
moveableand changing, and attaines not a fxc conſtancy of 


Cauſes. 
Limus ut hic qureſcit , & hac ut cera liqueſcit 
Vno eodemque 1gnt----- 


Fire is caule of induration » but reſpective to clay , Fire is 
caule of colliquation,but reſpective to waxe. We will divide 
Phifique into three Knowledges : For Nature is either uni- 


ted and collected into one; or diffuſed and diſtributed 


: Na- 


ture is colle&ted into one either in reſpect of the common 
Seeds and Principles of all things, or inreſpect of the entire, to- 
tall Fabrique of the univerſe. This union of Nature hath 
brought forth two Parts of Phyfique,one of the Principles of 
Things. the other ofthe Fabrique of the Univerſe , or of the 
World ; which we uſe to callthe Doctrines of Sumwmesor 
Totalls Thethird Knowledge which handles Narure diffuſedor 
ſeattered exhibires all the variety of things, & the leſſer Summes 
or Ttalls. Wherefore from theſe concemplarious itis plain- 
ly manifeſt, rhar there arethree Knowledges touching Na- 


turall Philoſophy , of the Principles ef things;of the wurld 


; Or of 


the Fabrigque of thing. Of Nature mwultiplicious or ſparſed; 
which laſt Part, (as vve have ſaid ) containes all the variety 
of things.and is,as it werethe hrſt Gloſle,or Paraphale tou- 


ching the InTERPRETAT10N Or NatvRe Of theſe 


three 


Parts,none is wholly Dez 1cieNT ; but in whattruth and 
PerfeRion they are handled,[make nor now my judgment; 

[11 But we will again divide *Phy{que diStinfively ſorted, 
or of the variety of things,into two Parts;into Phyſique of con« 
crets;and into Phyſique of Abſftratts: or mto Phyſaque of (rea- 
twes, and into Phyſique of Natures. The one(to ule the 
termes of Logique) inquires -of Swb/tances withall the va- 
riety of their Adjunts; the orher of Accidents, or Adjundts 
chrough all the variety of ſubſtances. For example, if the inc 
quiry be of a Lion,or of an Oak,thele are ſupported by many 
and diverſe Accidents: Contrariwiſe if the inquiry bemade 


of Heatezor Heavineſſe,cheſeare tn many diſtiatſublta 


nces. 


And 
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And ſeeing all Phyfique or Naturall Philoſophy is fituate in 4 


midle rerme, betweene Natural Hiſtory and Metaphyfique. 
the firſt part (if you obſerve it well ) comes neerer to Naty- 
rall Hiftory;the later part neerer to Met aphyfque,Concret Phy. 
fique hath the ſame diviſion which Natural Hiſtory hath, 
{othatitis a knowledge either concerning the Heavens ; 
or concerning Meteors ; or concerning the Globe of the earth 
and Sea, or concerning the greater Collegiates , which they 
call the Elements,or conterning the leſſer Collegiates,or natures 
fpecifique.ſolikewile concerning Pretergenerations;and con- 
cerning Mechaniques. For in all theſe Natural Hiſtory in- 
quires and reports the fact itſelfe ; but Phyfiquexthe Cauſes 
likewiſe;but you muſt conceive this of fluid,not fixt Caules; 
that-is,of matter and of the efhiciene. 

$. Amongſttheſe Portions of Phyfique, that Part tr alto- 
gether maimed and imperfe# which enquires of (/leſtiall bodies; 
which notwithſtanding , for the excellency of the Subject, 
ought to betaken into {peciall conſideration. For Aitronomy 
itis indeed not withour ſome probability and uſegrounded 
upon the Phenimena,burirt is vulgar,baſe,and na way ſolid: 
Bur AFrology in many Circumſtances hath no ground at all, 
Jn truth Aftronomy preſents ſuch a ſacrifice to Mans under- 
ſtanding,as once Prometheus did-wken he went about to co- 
zen Jupiter;for inſtead of a true;ſubſtantiall Oxe , he preſen- 
ted the hide of agrearand faire Oxe tuft, and fer our with 
ſtraw,leaves, and Ofter twigs; {o inlike manner Aſtrono- 
my exhibirech the extrinfique Patrs of Celeſtiall. Bodies, 
(namely the Number,Sicuation;Morion,and Periods of the 
Rarres)as the Hide of Heaven, faire and artificially contrived 
into Syſtemes; and Sthemes : butthe Encrals are wanting, 
that is}Phyficall reaſons,out of which(adjoyning Aſtronomi- 
call Hypotheſes )the Theory ſhould be extracted, not fuch 
grounds and ſuppoſitions as ſhould only ſave the Phenomes 
na ( of which kind anumber may be witily devifed) but 
tuch as propound the tubſtance, motion and iofuxe of che 
Heavens, asthey they ttuly are in nature. Forthole Dog- 
maes and Paradoxes are almolt vaniſhr;& long agoe explo- 
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Kym 1.9- ded, namely, the Repture of the Firit Mover: and the Solidity 
celi. Motu re- of Heaven (ftarres being there fixt as natles in the Arched Roofe 
oleb nx. ff a Parlour). And other opinions,not much better, as, rhaz 
<l. Excent rhere are diverſe Poles of the Zodiack;and of the world, that there 
diurs: 6. is aſecond moveablevf Renitency, contrary tothe rapture of the 
Hypothiſes i- firſÞ Moveable, that all parts of the firmament are turned about by 
"perfect circles;that there are Eccemtriques and Epicycles, to ſays 
videdigreg. the conſtancy of Motion by perfett circles; that the Moone bath no 
forte or influence upon a body ſuperior to it, and the like. And 

the abſurdity of theſe ſuppotitions; hath caſt men upon that 

. opinions of the Diurnall Motion ef the Earth; an opinion which 

we can demonrate to be moſt falſe. Burt ſcarce any man canbe 

found, who hath made enquiry of the Naturall Cauſes of the 
ſub$ance of the heavens, as well Stellare,as Jmter-ſtellare, lo of 

the ſ[wiftneſſe and ſlowneſſe of heavenly bodies, refor d one to anc- 

ther; alſo of the'variou incitation of Motion 11 the ſame Planet; 
likewiſe ofthe perpetuated courſe of Motionfrom Eaſt to Weſt, 

and the contrary: Laſtly of Progreſſions, ſtations and Retrogra- 

datious, ofthe Elevation and Declination of Motions,by the Apo- 
gee,or middle point, and Perigee or loweſt point of heauen, ſo of 

the oblique windings of Motions either by flexuowSpires weaving 

and unweaving themſelves, a: they make rheir approach or receſſe 

fromthe Tropiques; or by ſerpentine finuations , which they call 
Dragons;ſo of the fixt Poles of Rotations or wheeling motions why 

they ſhould be placed in ſuch a point of the heavens ,ratber than in 

any other ; {o of the alligation of ſome Planets at a certain di. 

ſtance fromthe Sunne': I layan inquiry of this kind , hath 

ſcarce binattemprted, ſave that ſome labour hath bin taken 

therein, only in Mathemarticall obſervations 'and Demon- 
ſtrations. Bur theſe obſervations only ſhewy how wittily all 

theſe motions may be contrived, andcleered from oppofiti- 

on, not how they may truly ſubſift in Nature; and repreſent 

only' ſeeming Motions, andtheir fictitious Fabrique, and 

framed at pleaſure, not their cauſes, and the reall truth of 

Things. wherefore Aftronomie, ſuch as now it is made, may 

well be counted inthe number of Mathematicall Arts, not 

without great diminutionof the Dignity thereof, ſeeing it 
, ought 


—— 
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oughr rather (if ir would maintaine its evn right) be con- 
ſtituce a branch,8& thar moſt principall of Naturall Philoſo- 
phy. For who everſhall rejetthe fained Divorces of ſuperIu= 
nary and ſwblunary bodies,and ſball intemively obſerve the ay. 
petencies off Matter, andthe moſt univerſall Paſſions, (which in 
either Globe are exceeding Potent, and tranſverberate the uni- 
ver/all nature of things) he ſhallreeeive cleere information con- 
cerning celeſtiall matters fromthe things ſeen here with 1: and 
contrariwiſe from thoſe motions which are pratiſed in heavens he 
ſhall learne many obſervations which now are latent, touching the 
motions of bodies here below: notonly ſo farre as theſe inferiour 
motions are moderated by ſuperiour, but in regard they have a 
mutuall intercourſe by paſsions commontothem both. Wherefore 
this part of Aſtronomie which is naturall we ſer downe as 
Dex1crtentT, And this we: will call Liveing Aſtronomy,to 
diſtinguiſh it from Prometheus Oxeſtufc with ſtraw, which 
was an Oxe in outward {hape only, 
$ Bur Aſtrologie is corrupted with much ſuperſtition,ſo 
aSthere is hardly to be found any ſound/part therein. Yet 
nvour judgement icfhould rather be purged, than clean caſt 
away. Burtit any contend that this ſcience is not grounded 
pon reaſon, and Phyſicall contemplations, but in blind ex- 
perience, and the oblervation of many Ages; and therefore 
reject atriall by naturall Arguments (whichthe Chaldee A- 
ftrologers boaſted) he may by'the ſame reaſon revoke Au- 
guries, Divination, and Predi&ions from beaſts entralls, 
and ſwallow downe all kind of Fables; for all theſe ſuper: 
Kicious vanities were avoucht, as the DiCtates of long expe- 
rience, andoof Diſcipline delivered over” by tradition. Bur 
wedoe borh accept 4ſtrologie, as a Portiotiof Naturall Phi- 
loſophy; andyer attribute unto it no miore credit, than rea- 
ſon and the evidenceot Particulars doe evince; ſetting aſide 
ſuperſtirionsand fictions. And that wemay a litle more ſe- 
riouſly conſider thermatter. - + 
i:h Firſtwhat avainefancy 41thu that every Planet (hould 
raigne for certain howres by turne,ſo as in the ſpace of twent yfoure 
howers, they (hold reſume their Dominions thrice over, three fu- 
Tz perna- 
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pernumerary howers reſerved? Yet this conceit brought fort 
untous the Diviſion of the week; a computation very anci- 
eat, and' generally received; 2s from the interchangeable 
courſe of dajes moſt manifeſtly it appears; when in the be. 
ining of the day iramediatly ſucceeding, the fourth Planer 
nos the Planer of the firſt day, enters upon his Goverment, 
by reaſon of the three ſupernumerary howres, whereof we 
have ſpoken. | 
$ Againwe are confident torcjeft, at anidle fiction, the de- 
Frine of Genethliacall Pofitures of the heavens, to preciſe points 
of time, with the DiStribution of the Howſes; thoſe ſame darlings 
in Aſtrologie, which havemade ſuch madde work in the 
Heavens; nor can ſufficiently wonder that many excellent 
men, and for Aſtrology of Principall note, ſhould ground 
themſelves upon ſo flight reaſons,to avouch ſuch opinions. 
For they lay , {ceingithat experience it ſelfe diſcovers as 
much, that Solſtices, £Equinottialls, new Moone, full Moones, 
and thelike greater revolutions of ſtarres, doe maniteſtly and 
notably work upon naturall Bodies; it muſt needs bezthar 
the more cxa&t, and ſubrile aſpeR and poſture of the ſtarres, 
ſhould produce effe&ts more exquiſite and occult. But they 
ſhould firſt exceptthe Sunnes operations by manifeſt hear, 
and likewiſe,the magnetique influence of the Moone, upon 
the increaſe of Tides every halfe Moone (for the daily!Fluxe 
and Refluxe of the Seay is another thing) Bur theſe ſer aſide, 
the other powers of the Planets upon naturall -bodies (fo 
farre as they are confirmed by experience) is ſlender and 
yveak; and, which they ſhall finde, latent in the greater Re- 
volutions. Wherefore they ſhould rather argue the other 
way, namely, that ſeeing thole greater Revolutions, have ſo 
ſmall influence, thoſe exatt and minwte differences of Poſfitures 
have noforceatall. 
$ Thirdly, Thoſe Fatalities, that the hower of Nativity or 
conception governs the Birth, The hower of inception,the fortune 
of the thing begunne;the hower of Queſtion, the fortune of the 
thing enquired; and, in a word, the ſcience of Nativities, Elefti- 
ns, Queſtions, and ſuch like Ievities; in our judgement, have no 
$erraimty 
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certainty or ſolidity inthem, and' may by natural reaſons be 
plainly redargued aud evinced..: Fhepointto be ſpokenof ra- 
ther, is, what that is whichryve retaineand allow of in A- 
ſtrologje; and in that which we doc allow,what is defici- 
ent? for, tor this end, thatis, for the obſervation of Defigi- 
ents, we undertook this work; not intending (as we have 
often ſaid) marcer of cenſure. And indeed: amongſt the re- 
ceiv'd parts of Aſtrologie, the Doftrines of Revolutions wee 
judge to have moreſoundneffe inthem;thanthe reſt. Bur it 
may be to-good purpole, toſerdowneand preſcribe certain 
Rules, by the fcale and ſquare whereofs4ſtrologicalt Obſer- 
vations may be examined that whar is fruitfull may be re- 
tain'd; what is frivolous rejected, | | 

$ The firſt Precept may be that whereot we have ad- 
monifhr already ; let the greater "Revolutions be retained ; the 
leſſer Horoſcopes and Howſes caſſeer'd. Thole like Great Ordi- 
nance may diſcharge their influences, atafpacious remote- 
neſle;thete like ſmall Bowes, are for a ſhort diſtance, and 
carry not theic forces farre.The (econd rule my That the operati- 
on of the Heavens workes not on all bodies) but only uponthe more 
tender and penetrable; fuch as areHumiars, Aer, Spirits : but 
here we except the Operations of the heate of the Sun , and of 
the Heavens, which withour queſtion pierce even to Mct- 
tals,and many ſubrerrancous Bodies.Thbe third rule is:that the 
Operation of the Heavens extends rather tothe Maſſe of things 
and Naturein groſſe ; than unto individual eſſences 5 and parti- 
cularities , 
namely , Fe Individuates which ofthe fame ſpecies are 
moſt Paſiible,and are like ſoft waxe : even as when Pelti- 
lentiall aire feizerch ors bodies:more operand lefle reliftenty 
and paſſertvby Bodies more compactand ſtrong... Z he fourth 
rule is, ſomewhat likethe precedent ; That the Operation of 
the Heavens hath its mftuxe and dominiomnat in points and nar- 
ropminutes of times, but in greater ſpaces. Therefore ©Progno- 
flications of the temperarures' of che yeare may bettue bur 
upon particular daies., are worrhily accounted vaine and i- 
dle.The laſt rule, (which by the more wiſe Aſtroltogers hath 


T 3 bin 


et obliquely ir reacheth to-many Individualls, 
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bin everimbraced ) is, That there is nofatall neceſſity inthe 
SHarres but that they doe incline rather than enforce . Wee adde 
this moreover (wherein weplainly take part with Aſtrolo. 
jif it were re&tified) and which we know tobe moſt cer. 
caine : That Celeſtial bodies have other influences befides heate 
and light : which influences. are of force according tothe 
Rules ve havepreſcribed, and no otherwiſe : Burt theſelie 
hiddein the profound Parts of Naturall.Philoſophy,and re. 
quire a larger diſſertation. Wherefore we think good (that 
which we have ſaid being rightly conceived)to ſet downe, 
Aſtrologie agrecable to our Principles, amongſt Dex1c1- 
ENTS, and as we have named Aſtronomic grounded upon 
naturall reaſons, Living Aſtroxomie » {o we think fit to call 
Aftrologie a(certain'd uponthe {ame reaſons, Sound Aſtrolo- 
gie . As forthe right way how to frame and make this Art, 
alchough what we have ſaid;doth not alicle conduce there- 
to, yet according'to our manner , we will addea few more 
obſervations which ſhall cleerly propouud, 'out of what 
materialls ir ſhould be colle&ed , and to what cndit ſhould 
be referred. { 
$ Firſt, let the knowledge touching the Commixtures of 
Beames be-receivd-imtoſound Aſirologie, that is of Conjun&ti- 
ons,and of Opolitions,and the reſt of the conſtellations , or 
Aſpects of Planers-, one onan other .. Alſo we aſfigne to this 
part concerningthe Commixtures of Beams, the palſing of _ 
the Planets through the 1ignes of the Zodiaques and Poſt. 


_ tion under the ſame ſignes : For the location ofa Planerun. 


derany figne , is a kind of Conjunction of the ſame-Planet 
with the Starres of the ſignes : Moreover as Conjunctions, 
ſo likewiſe Oppoſitions and other Conſtellations of Pla. 
nets towardsthe Starres of the ſignes;areto be noted,which 
hitherto hath not perfe&ly bin accompliſhr . *Buz the inter- 
changeable Gao arg of the Rayes of the fixttarres, ate 
indeed profitable tothe Contemplation of the Fabrique of 
the world; and of the Nature of the Regions lyingunder 
them; but not unto Predittions, becaule theſe Aſpedts are e- 
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$ - Stcondhy,let there be taken imo: Aftralogie the acctſfions 
if every particular Planet neerer tothe Perpendicular , und Re- 
ce[fions from is according tothe Climates of Regions. Forall the 
Planets as well as the Suryhave theirſfummers, their win- 
ters,vvherein they dart downe more forcible;,. or morefee- 
blerayes,according to cher poltureinreſpett of che-Perpens 
dicular. For without queſtion ,#he Moanean E cowvorks more 
forcibly upon naturall bodies here below, than whenſhe:is 
in Piſces'; Not becauſethe Moone placed in Leo, harkrofe. 
rence tothe Hearr, and under PycevreſpeAtsrhe Feerz:{(as 
the vulgar Fable goes); for their Elevationtowards the Per 
pendicular and Approximation towards the gteacer Rarres, 
juſt after the ſame manner as the $@&y, + 205 1 
$ Thifdly, tetthe Apoge#a, and Perigaa of the'Phanets be 
received with due inquiry, towhat the vigor of a Planet «pper- 
zatnes in reſpe & of himſcife; and towhat in his vicimty tous: For 
a Planet in his Apoga » orexaltation is morecheerfull ,:and 
aQtive;but in his Perigeaordeclenfion morecomunicative. 
© $0 the Sun inhis Elevation when'hee encers' the Tropick 
* of Canceris in heate more recolleted and vigorous!;: bur 
* when he falls off from thee Meridimi,as in Capricorne, hee 
<i5 more faint,yet moredifperſediithis influence. Forin his 
* Aſcenſion ,he is not only neercr tothe fixed ares , buthis 
* beams then falling at more equall andrighitanglesbecame 
* more united ; and by 4 dire&@refulrance froth the carth im. 
*termixe, and ſo reduplicare their force; whereas in his de- 
« denfion;they are oblique; & therefore feebleurdertit in 
'refleftion. Wherefore withthe ſnhabicants wider cheBqua- 
<rorghe heat is more inteniſe;charit is withNorthertGon- 
* finers, where the Sun dailykceps his Circuit weer-aboittthe 
©Horizon: Bur yet in thisPerigean triotion;the Sms beams 
fare more commrmnicativethough'leſſe active; becauſt de- 
*parring from thepoine oftheir 7 ncidence inthe-rebGtnd, 
<their refleion is oblique and diſperſed. Phis enquiry ton- 
f chingthe projeRion of beames1n a rightof obſiqueline , 
© wonkd be made with diligence, forit concethes all the in- 
« fluences of the heavens upon tercetie bodies ; the gerierall 
| con« 
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© confticution-:of the yeare ; the diverſe temperatures of the 
cite.inthe five Zones;the complexion of different Climares 
© and the like: F | | 
- $-: 'Fourthly to be brief, let there be taken in all theremain- 
ing Hucidents of the motion of Planets; as what are the Accelera- 
tions, Retardations, Progreſſes.Stations,Retrogradations,ot eve- 
one of them in their courſe, what their diftance from the 
Sunne, their CombuStions; Encreaſe, and Diminutions of Light, 
Eeclipſes, and wharſoeverelſe of this nature? For all theſe 
cauſezthatthe Brames of the Planets doe work more ſtrong- 
ly, or more weakly, and after diverſe waies and diſtin& 
virtues: Andtheſe foure obſervations, belong to the Radia- 
tions of ſtarres. | 
4 - Fiftly;lerthere be received in» whatſoever may any 
ways open and diſcloſe the natures of ftarres- Errant or Fixt, 
in their proper eſſence and aCtivity; as what is their Magnz- 
Fudge, bf what colour and afpett; what 'Scintillation and Tt - 
bration of light, what Sitwation towards the Poles or /Equi- 
noftiall; what Afteriſmes;which are more mingled with 0- 
ther.ſtarres, which are more ſolitarie ; which-are ſuperior, 
which inferior, which of the fixtftarres are within the lines 
and courſe of the Surine and Planets ( namely within the 
Zodiaque) which without; which ofthe Planets is more 
ſwifi zybich more ſow, which may move inthe Eccliptique line, 
which may expatiate is latitude bow it, what Planer may 
be rejrograde which not; what Planet may be at any diſtance 
fromthe Sunne, which is tiedto attend the Sunne, which 
moyes{wifter in Apogeo, which in Perigeo; to conclude the 
Irregularities of Mars; the expatiations of Venus; the won- 
derfull Labeurs or Paſsions, which are often found in the 
Swnne,and in Venw, and the like? | 
- $;,, Laſtofall, ler there be raken into AFrologie, even 
fromtraditionthe Particular Natures,and Inclination of 
Planes, asal{o'of fixeſtarres; which ſeeing they are delive- 
rcdover with \uchan univerfall conſent; they are not light- 
ly to be rejected; but where they croſſe the grounds and rea- 
fons of naturall Principles. And: of ſuch obſervations as 
_s theſe 
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theſe, ſound Aſtrologie is compiled, and according to theſe F 


only, ſhould the Schemes and conhigurations of Heaven, be 
compoſed and interpreted. . Sound Aſtrologie is likewiſe ap- 
plied and referred with more confidenceto Prediftions, to 
Elefions, with more Caution,within due limits to both. 
*Predittions may be made of future (/omets , which as we 
conjecture may be forerold; and of all ſorts of Meteors, of 
Deluges, Draughts; Heates; Conglaciations; Earth-quakes, 
ore lowing of waters; breaking out of Fires, Windes; great 


Raines; divers Tempeſts; and ſtrange ſeaſons of the Yeare; - 


Peſtilences, Epiderhicall diſeaſes ; Plenty , and+dearth of 
Graine; Warres,Seditions, Secs, Plantations of new Colo- 
nies; laſtly of all commorions and greater Innovations, ei- 
ther in Nature, or in State-Goyerment: «lo theſe predictions 
may be drawn downe (though not with like certainty) ro 
more ſþeciall occurrences, and perchance to fingularities, if the 
generall inclinations of ſuch times and ſeaſons, being firſt 
diſcovered and found out, theſe be _— by a ſharpe pier- 
cing judgement Philoſophicall or Poliricall, to ſpeciall or 
more particular events, which may be moſt ſubject co ſuch 
Accidents. As for example, a man ſhall find out from a fore- 
ſight of the ſalons of the yeare, ſuch temperatures of wea- 
ther, asare propitious or pernitious ratherto Olives, thanto 
Vines, ratherro Phthifiques, and ulcerarions of the Longues, 
than to Hepatiques and obſtructions of the liver; more to the 
inhabiranrs of high and montainous; than low and cham- 
pane Countries; moreto Monkes,than Courtiers, by reaſon 
of their different kind of diet . Or if one from the know- 
ledge heharh of the influence, the Heavens have over the 
ſpirics of men-ſhould find out .a man tobe of ſuch a com- 
plexion and diſpolition; to affect or 'diftaſt rather the peo- 
le then Princes; rather learned and curious, than couragi. 
ous and warlike diſpoſitions; rather ſenſuall and voluptu- 
ous, thanactive and politique natures. Such inſtances as 
thee are infinite, but (as we have ſaid) they requirenot on- 
ly thatgenerall papen from the ſtarres,which are 
Active; buralſo a particular knowledge of Subje&ts which 
1 Ul are 
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are Paſsive. Norare EleSions altogether to be rejected but 
more ſparingly to be credited, than Predid:ons. For we ſee 
in Planting and in Sowing and in Grafting, that the obſer- 
yation of the age of the Moone is a matter , not altogether 
vaine and frivolous. But theſe Elefions, are by our rules 
morereſtrainedthan Predifions: and this muſt ever be ob. 


ſerved, that Ele&ions are of force, inſuch caſesalone,where 


both the Jufluxe of the Heavens is ſuch, as doth not fodainly 
paſle over; and likewiſe the Aion of Jnferiour Bodies {uch, 
as is not preſencly perfected: for neither the Encreaſes of the 
Moone, norof the Planers are accompliſhr inan inſtant: bur 
Punttuality of time, is by all means to be rejeted. There 
are found many ofthe like preciſe obſervations ( which a 
man would hardly believe) in Ele&ions about Civile at- 
faires. Butifany man in this caſe ſhall except againſt us, 
ſaying that we have indeed made ſome remonſtrance our 
os what this reformed Aſtrologie ſhould be deduced; and like- 
wiſeto what it may with yu be referred : but the man- 
ner how it is to be deduced , we have given no precept ar 
all; he ſhould not deale equally with us, to exact ar our 
handsthe Arrtit ſelfe, which we never promiſed, nor pur- 
poſed to handle. Yet notwithſtanding touching ſuch a 
point of Demand, thus much we will admonitſh; that there 
are only foure means, which may prepare the way to this 
knowledge.Firſt by Experiments future;then by Experiments 
pa#, againe by Tradition, laft of all by naturall Reaſons. Now 
for future Experiments, to what end ſhould we ſpeak much 
of them? ſecingto make up a competent number of Jnſtan- 
ces>10 many ages are requiſite, as it were;bur loſt labour, to 
think to comprehend it? Asfor Experiments paſt,they indeed 
are within the compaſle and reach of men, although ir is 2 
matter will require much labour, and much leaſure to ac- 
compliſh. For Aftrologians (ifthey benot wanting totheir 
Profeſsion) may make a colleRion from the faithfull re- 
ports of Hiſtory, of all greater contingences; as Inwndations, 
Peſtilences, Warres, Seditions, and (it theſtate ſo require) the 
deaths of Kings: and may contemplate the. frnation of the 
Heavens, 
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Heavens, not according to the ſubtletie of Figures; but ac- 
cording to thoſe generall rules which we have already ſer 
downe; to know in what poſtures the Heavens were, ar 
thoſe times, when ſuch effects came to pafle; that ſo were 
there is acleere, andevident conſent, and concurrence of e- 
vents; there a probable rule of Predifion may be inferred. 
As for Traditions, they ought to be ſo examined and ſifted, 
that ſuch as manifeſtly oppugne Phyfcall Reaſons, ſhould be 
diſcarded, bur ſuch as well conſent, ſhould be valide even 
ot their own authority. Laſtly, as for Phyficall or Natural 
reaſons, they are the apteſt for this inquiry, which make in- 
quiry of the Catholique and more univerſall inclinations 
and Paſsions of Matter, agd of the {imple and genuine mo- 
tions of Bodies, for by cheſs wings we ſafely ſoare and 
mount up to thoſe celeſtiall materiate ſubſtances. 'Thus 
much concerning Aſtrologia ſana. 

$ Theretanother Portion of Aſtrologicall Frenzie (beſides 
thoſe figmers which we have noted atrhe begining) which 
is wont to be ſeperate from Aſtrologie , and to be transfer- 
red intoCeleſtiall Magiqueas they call it. This hath purcha- 
ſedaſtrange Gloſle, from the working fanſie of mans wit; 


namely That a benevolent fituation or Aſpett of ſtarres, may be C.Agrip. 
taken in ſeales and fignet-rings (be it of Mettalls or of any % Ovcate 
Gemme, capabls of ſuch impreſsion) which may arreſt the felicity 


of that hower, which otherwiſe would ſwifily paſſe away , and as it 
were, fixe it,being volatilow. As the Poet paſsionately com- 
plaines of this ſo noble Arr, among che Ancients, now long 
agoe buried in oblivion. 

Annulus infuſo non vivit mirus Olympo, 

'Non magtt ingentes bumili ſub lumine Phebos 

Fert Gemma, aut ( elſo divulſas cardine lunas. 

Indeed the Churchof Rome hath imbracedthe Reliques 
of Saints, and their virtues, (for in Divine and immateriate 
things, the fluxe of time hath no power to abate the force 
and efficacy;) bur thatthe Rgliques of Heaven ſhould be lo 
lodged, as that the hower which is paſt, and, as ic were, 
dead, ſhould revive and be continued, is a meere {uperſtiti- 
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on»and inpoſture. Wherefore let uslet goe theſe idle fancies 
unleſſe the Muſes be grown doting old wives. 

IV. Abſtrat# Phyfique inour judgement, may very well be 
divided intotwo Parts, intothe Dottrine of the Schemes of Mat- 
ter; and into the dottrine of Appetites or Motions. We will 
runne them both over briefly, from whence the delineati- 
ons of the true Phyſtque of Abſtracts may be drawen. The 
Schemes of Matter are, Denſe, Rare ; Grave, Light, Hot, Cold, 
Tangible, Pneumatique; Volatile, Fixt; Determinate, Fluid. 
Humid, Drie, Fat, Crude, Hard, Softs Fragile,"Tenfile ; Porous 
United; Spirituow, Languid, Simple, Compoſite ; Abſolute, ins- 
perfettly Mixt, Fibrow and full of veines, of a fimple Pofiture 
or equall; Similare Diſfimilare, Specificate Non-ſpecificate, Or- 
ganicall Jnorganicall; Animate Jnanimate. Neither doe we 
extend the figurations of Marter any farther, for Senfible and 
Inſenfible; Rationall and Irrationall, we referre tothe know- 
ledge of Man. 

g$ Appetites and Motions, are of two ſorts; either motions 

fimple, which containe in them the Roots of all naturall 
Actions; but yet according to the Schemes and babttudes of 
Matter: or Motions compofited and Produtted; from which 
laſt, the received Philoſophy of the Times(which compre- 
hends litle of the body of Nature) takes its begining. But 
ſuch Compound Motions (as Generation ( orrnption , and the 
reſt) ſhould be taken for the Summes and Produtts of ſimple 
Motions; ratherthan for Primitive Motions. Motions fimple, 
are motions of Antitypie, commonly called Motion oppoſing 
"Penetration of Dimenſions; Motion of Connexion, or ( ontinni- 
ty, which they call, Motion toavoid vacuity; Motion of Li- 
berty, leaſt there ſhould be any compreſsion or extenſion 
preternaturall; Motion #nto 4 new ſpheare, or to Rarefattion 
and Condenſation, Motion of 4ſecond connexion,or a motion 
leaſtthere ſhould be a ſolution of continuity; Motion of grea- 
ter Congregation, or to the Maſle of their connaturalls, which 
is — called Natwall Motion, Motion of leſſer Con- 
gregation, uſually filed, Motion of Sympathy and of Anti- 
pathy; Motion Difpoxent, or that parts may be rightly placed 
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in the whole,Motios of Afimulation, or of Multiplication of 
its Nature upon an other , Motion of Excitation , where the 
more noble and vigorous agent awaketh, and ſtirresu 
Motion latent and dormant in an other, Motion of the Seale 
or of Fmpreſfion,that is, Operation withour Communication 
of Subſtance, Motion Regall, or a Cohibition of other Moti- 
tions from a Motion Predominant; Motion without Termina- 
tions or Spontaneous Rotation ; Motion of Trepidation , or of 
ConcraRion & Dilatation of Bodies placed berwixt things 
good forthem,and obnoxious tothem ; laſtly Motion of Reſt 
or abborrency of Motion, which is the Cauſe of many things. 
Of this kind arefimple Motions which truly iſſue forth out of 
the inward bowels of Nature; which complicate , conti- 
nuace,interchang'd repre(s'd,repeated,zand many waies ag- 
gregated , doe conſtitute thoſe Compoſite Motions or Summes 
of Motions,which are receiy'd, and luch other of the ſame 
kind. The Summes of Motions are thoſe Celebrated Motions, 
Generation;Corruption, Augmentation, Diminution , Alteration, 
and Lation;ſo Mixtion;Separation;3Uerfion, 
y Thereremaines only as Appendices of Phyfique,the Mea- 
ſures of Motions , of what efficacy the Quantity, or Doſe of 
Nature is ? What distance can doe, which is called, not un- 
properly , the orbe of Virtue or Activity ? What incitation, or 
Tardity,can effect? What a long or ſbort delay? what the force or 
rebatement of a thing? What the inſtigation of Periſtafie or cir- 
cummambient incloſure? And theſe are the naturall and ge- 
nuine Parts of crue nacurall Philoſophy, rouching .Abſtrafs 
For inthe figurations , or Schemes of Matter; in Motions fimple, 
Inſummes or Agregations of Motions , and in Meaſures of Mo- 
tions,the Phyfique of Abſtratts is accompliſht. As for voluntary 
Motion in Animals;Motionin the Actions of Senles ; Mott- 
on of the Imagination;of the Appetite,and of the will ; Motion of 
the mind;af the diſcerning facuttie,or Practique Iudgment;and 
of the IntelleFuals , we referre over totheir proper Know- 
ledges.Yet thu much againe we advertiſe, that all thele Parti- 
culars we have delivered , are-no farther to be handled in 
__'Phyſique,thanthe enquiry of their Matter and Efficient; for 
U 3 | according 
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V Wewill bere annexe two notable Appendices , Which 


'have referencenot ſo much to the Matterzas to the Manner 


of Inquiry;Naturall Problemes; and Placits of Ancient ©Philo- 
(opbers . The firſt is the Appendix of multiplied or parſed Na- 
ture.the ſecond of Nature wnited or of ſummes.Both theſe be- 
long to a grave and circumſpect moving of doubts, which is 
no meane Part of Knowledge - For Problemes comprehend 
Particular Dubitations, Placits, generall ; abour Principles 
and the Fabr:que, Of Problemes zhere 1s an excellent ex- 
ample in the writing of Ariſtotle , which kind of 
worke certainly deſerv*d not only to have bin celebrated 
by Poſterity;bur by their labours to have bin continued; ſee- 
ing new doubts ariſe daily. Bur in this point Caution is to be 
rakenand thar of great Impartance. The recording and pro- 
poſing of Doubts hath in it a two-fold uſe : One, that it mu- 
nites and fortifies Philoſophy againſt errors z when that 
which 1s not alroget het ſo cleere and evident is not defin*d 
and avouched, (leſt error ſhould beget error)but ajudgmenr 
upon it is ſuſpended, andis nor definitive. The other that the 
entrie of Doubts,and recording of them, are ſo many Sponges 
which continually ſuck and draw inunto them an increaſe 
and improvement of Knowledge ; whereby it comes to 
aſſe tha: thoſe things, which without the ſuggeſtion of 
Doubts had bin ſlightly, and without obſervation paſſed o- 
ver, are by occaſion off uch Dubitations, more ſeriouſly and 
attentively conſidered But thele rwo utilities ſcarce recom- 
pence one Cory , Which" unleſle ir be carefully 
elfe, namely, T hat a Doubt once ac- 

knowledged as juſtly made and become » 'as it were authentique; 
preſently ftirres up defendants both wates ; who in like manner 
commend over the ſame liberty of doubting to Poſteritie, ſorhat 
men bend and apply their wits,rather tokeepe a dowbt ſtill on foot, 
than to determine and ſolve it. Jnſtances of this caſe we have 
every where, both in Iuriſconſults; and in Students inthe 
Univerſities; whoit chey haye once entertain a Doubt, it 
goes 
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gocseverafter authoriz'd for a Doubt, aſſuming untothem- 
{elves a Priviledge as well of Dubitation , as of Aſſertion: 
Il bereas the right uſe of Reaſon ts , to makethings doubtfull cer- 
taine; and not to call things cervaine into doubt . Wherefore J re- 
port as Deficient a ( alendar of Dubitations, or Problemes in 
Nature, and approve the undertaking of ſuch a worke , as a 
prohrable paines; ſo care be had that as knowledge daily 
rows up, (which certainly will come to paſſe if men hear. 
ho unto us) ſuch Doubts as be cleerly diſcult , and hroughe 
to reſolution, be raced out of the Catalogue of Problemes . To 
this Calendar, I would have another annextnolefle uſefull: 
For ſeeing that in all Enquiries,there be found theſe three ſorts 
of things. things manifeſtly true, Doubtful , manifeſily falſe ; It 
would be a very profitable courſe to adjoyne to the Calendar 
of Doubts,and Non-liquets, a Calendar of Falſhoods, and of po- 
pwlar Errors,now palling unargued in Naturall Hiſtory, and 
in Opinions;that Sciences be no longer diſtemper'd and em- 
baſed by them. 7: ook 
< - As forthe Placits of Ancient philoſophers,as were thoſe 
of Pythagoras, ehilolau, Xenophon , Anaxatoras , Parmenides, 
Leucippus, Democritus,& others, (which menule diſdainfully 
to runne over) it willnot be amiſſeto caſt our eyes with 
more reverence upon them . For although AriStotle after the 
manner of the race of the Ottomans  thought>he could not ſafely 
raignezunleſſe he made away all bis Brethrew'; yetto thoſe who 
ſeriouſly propound to themlelves the inquiſition and illu- 
ſtration of Truth, and not Dominion orMagi$trality,it can 
not but ſceme a matter of greatprofit, toſee at once before 
them,the ſeverall opinions of ſeverall AuQtors touching the 
Natures of things . Neither is chis for any greathope con- 
ceivd thata more exaCttruth can any waybe expected from 
theſe or fromthe like Theories. For as the ſame Phvenomena; 
theſame Caleulations are ſarisfied upon the Aſtronomical 
Principles both of Pzolomy and Copernicus: Sorhe popular 
ience we imbrace; andthe ordinary view ahdfice of 
things, may apply itſelfero many ſeverall Theories: where- 
a3 aright inveſtigation of truth. requires another manner 
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of ſeverity and ſpeculation. For as AriStotle ſaith elegantly, 
That Children at firſt indeed call al men Fathers, and women 
Mothers but afterwards they diſtinguiſh them both : So certain- 
ly experience in Childhood , will call every Phil:ſophy,Mo- 
tber,but when it comes to ripeneſle,it will diſcernethe true 
Mother . In the meane time it is good to read over diverſe 
*Philoſophies , as diverſe Glofles upon Nature ; whereof it 
maybe one in one place; anotherin anotherzis more corre- 
&ed. Therefore I could wiſh a colle&tion made,but with 


diligence and judgment , De Antiquis Philoſophiis, out of 


thelives of Ancient Philoſophers; our of the Parcels of Plu- 
zarch of their Placiss;out of the Citations of Plato; out of the 
Confutations of Ari$ozle ; out of a ſparſed mention found 
inother Bookesas well of Chriſtians , as of Heathens, ( as 
outof Lafantius, Philo, Philoſtratus,and the reſt) : For F doe 
not yet ſee extant aworke of this Nature, Bur here I muſt give 
warning thatthis be done diſtin&ly , ſo as the Philoſophies, 
every one ſeverdly , be compoſed and continued, and not 
collected by titles and handfulls, as hath bin done by Plu- 
tarch . For every Philoſophy while it is entire in the wholepeece, 
ſupports it ſelfe; and the opinions maintained therein, give light, 
ſtrength, and credence mutually _yoneto the other,whereas if the 
be fimple and brokew , it wil! ſound more ſtrange and diſſonant. 
Intruchwheu I xead in Tacizys the Actions of Nero, orof 
({laudius inveſted with Circumſtances of Times, Perſons, 
and Inducements :1 find them not ſo ſtrange , but that they 
may be true:butwhen [I readthe ſame Actions in Suetonins 
Tranquillus, repreſented by titles and common places, and 
not in order of Time, they ſeeme monſtrous and altoge- 
ther incredible:So is Philoſophy when it is propounded entire, i 
when it is ſliced arid articledinto fragments . Neither doclex- 
clude outof this Calendar of the Placits,or Sefts.of Philoſophy, 
theTheories and opinions of later timessas that of Theophyas 
fius Paracelſus eloquently reduced intoa body & Harmony 
of Philoſophy by Severinus the Dane; or of Telefias of Coſen- 
ae > who reviving the Philoſophy of Parmenides hath turn'd 
the weapons of the Periparetiques upon themſelyes, * 
0 
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of Patriciw the Venecian, who hach ſublimated the furnes 
of the Plazeniſts;or of Gilbert our Countryman , who hath 
reſtored tolight the opinions of Philolaw; or of any other 
whatſoever,ifhe be of merit. And becauſe the volumes of 
theſe AuRors are wholly extant ,; there may be abridge- 
ments made only of them , arid ſo annext, by way of refe- 
rence tothe reſt, And thus much. of Natural Philsophy, and 
the Appendices thereof. 29%, 7.59391 | 

VI. As for Metaphyfique, we bave aſſigned unto it the in- 
quiry of Formall aud Finall cauſes; which application ,, as to 
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Formes, may ſeeme to be nugatory and void. For an opinion FORME 
hath prevailed, and is grown inycterate, that the efſential RERVMs 


Formes and true Differences of things , can -by no diligence 
of Man be found gut. Which opinion in the mean, gives 
and grants us thus much; chat the Inventiain of Formes:is of 
all other parts of reds the worthicſtto be ſought if 
ie be poſh1blethey may be tound;And as forPallibibiliry of 
Invention» there are ſome faint-heaned diſcoverersy:vvho 
when they ſee nothing burAire & Waterthink thereisno 
farther Land:But itis manifeſt char Plato, atman of ancle- 
vated wit,and whohtheld all things as from-a high-tliffe, 


In Times 


in his doctrine of Ideas, did defeory;thds formes weretbt true alibi. 


0bje& of knowledge , howdver belloſs the reall ftrut of this moit 
true opinionby contemplating and\apprehending Formes a9 ab- 
ſolutely abſtratt ftom watters, ayd-nut confined and determined 
| by matter: mherenpen it\came to faſſethat he turned himſelfe to 
Theologicall ſpeculations «which infefted and- diſt ained. all bis 
Natural Philsaphy-.. Butif we keepawatrchfull, anda ſe- 
vereeycuponActionand Lie jitwill nor be difficule, ro 
trace and: find out what are-the Formes; the diſcloſure 
whereat would wondetfully earich & make happy-the c- 


ſtare of man. For the. Formes of ſubHances, (man only except Gen. 2. 


of whom it is'faid, Formavit bomlinem de Ima terr4,0& fpira- 


vit is faciemejw fpiracalum vite; not as df all'ocher kinds 


Producat aqua: producat terra ) I (ay the ſpecies of creatures, Gen, 1. 


25 they are now mvltiplied by compounding and: tranſ- 
elantingzare (o perplext and: complicate; as it is — 
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ether loſt labour to make enquiry of them, or the inuqui- 
fionthereof, ſuch as may be had, ſhould be ſuſpended for a 
time, and when the Formes of nature, in her more ſimple 
exiſtence arerightly ſought and found out , then robe de- 
termin'dand ſet down. For as it were not athing cafie, 
nor any way uſefull, 79 ſeeke the Forme of that ſound , which 
makes aword. being that words through compoſition, and! 
tranſpoſition of letters are infinite : but to enquire the Forme 
of ſound, which expreſieth ſome fimple letter ( namely with 
what collifion,with what application of the'inſtruments 
of voiceitis made ) is a thing comprehenſible and eafic; 
which forme of letters once known, preſently leads us to the forme 
of words. In the ſame manner to enquire the form of aLyon, 
of an Oake, of Goldznay of water,of Ayre is a vain purſuit; 
bur roenquire the Formes of Denſe,Rare;Hot, Cold; Heavy, 
Light;Tangible Pneumatique,Volatile, Fixt;8 the like, both 
of Figuratioss and of Motions, whereof the nioſt of them 
we have enumerated when we handled Phyffque, and aro 
wontto call them, Formes of the firſt ranke or order ; and 
which (asthe letters of the Alphabet) are'nort ſo many in 
number,8& yer build up and ſupportthe Eſſences and Forms 
of all ſubſtances.and this is that very point which we aime 
at and endeavour to compaſle; and which conſtitutes and 
defines that part of Metaphifique whereof we now enquire. 
Nor doth this ſo prejudicateor hinder , but that Phyſique 
may conſider the ſame Natures alſo (as hath bin ſaid) but 
only according tothe fluid and mutable cauſes. For ex: 
ample,ifthe cauſe of whiteneſe in.9unow or in Froth be inqui- 
red,it is well rendredzhat it. the ſubtile intermixture of Aire 
withwater. But this is fatre from being the Forme of white- 
neſſe;being thataire intermixt withithe duſty 'or powder of 
Glafle, or Chryſtall, dothlikewiſe produce whiteneſſe , as 
well as if it were mingled with water; but thisis the effici- 
ent caule only,which is no other than vehicuIum Forms. Bit 
if the inquiry be made in Metaphyſfique,you ſhall finde ſome 
ſuch rule as this, That two diapbanons bodies being intermixt; 
their optique Portions in a fimple order,or equally placed,dort- 
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termine and conſtitute whiteneſſe. This part of Metaphyfique 1 
finde deficient: and no marvaile becauſe by the courſe of in- 
quiring, which hicherro hath bin practiſed, the Formes of 
things, will never appeare while the world endures. The 
root of thu error as of all other is this, that men in their contempla- 
tions of nature are accuſtomed to make too timely a departure, and 
zo0 remote areceſſe from experience and particulars; and have 
yeelded and refignedthemſelves wholly over to the fumes ef their 
opnfancies, and populare Argumemtations. But the uſe of this 
part of Metaphyfiquewhich Ireport as deficient, is of the reſt 
the moſt excellent in two reſpects. | 
$ Firſt, becaule it is the Cuty and peculiar virtue of all 
Sciences toabridge (as much as the conception of truth will 
permit) che ambages and long circuits of Experience, and ſo 
to apply. a remedy tothe ancient complaint of vita brevis, Hipp. | 
ars longa. And this is excellently performed, by colleting aud *2h% | 
uniting the Axioms of Sciences ,into more generall heads and con- 
ceptions; which may be agreeable to all Individualls. For 
Sciences,are the Pyramides ſupported by Hiſtory, and experience, 
as their only and true Bafis, and ſorbe Baſis of Naturall Philoſs- 
phy ts Naturall Hiſtory, the age next the Bafis u Phyſique, the 
ſtage next the verticall point is Metaphyfique: as for the Cone 
and verticall point itſelte (opus quod operatur Dew 4 principio gocleſ.;z; 
uſt, ad finem, the ſummary law of Nature) wedoe jultly doubt 
whether mans inquiry can attaine unto it. But theſe three 
bethetrue ſtages of Sciences,and arezto men [welled up with 
their own knowledge, anda dareing inſolence, to invade 
Heaven, like thethree hills of the Giants, 
Ter ſtent Conati imponere Pelio Oſſam Virg. 
Scilicet ath, Oſſe frondoſum involyere Olympuns. Geor.1. 
But to thoſerhar difabling chemaſelvesand diſcharging their 
pride, referre all rorhe glory of God) they arethethree accla- 
ations Sanite,Santte Sante: for God is holy in the multitude Apoc. 4. 
of his works, Holy inthe order of *hem, Holy in the union. And 
thereforethe ſpeculation was excellent in Parmenides and 
Plato, although bur a ſpeculation in them, That all things by InParm. + 
ſcales did aſcend to unity. 50 en, that ſcience is the worthi- 
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eft, which leaſt chargeth mans underſtanding wirh multi- 
pliciry; and it is evident thar that is Metaphyfique, as that 
which principally ſpeculates thoſe imple Formes of things; 
(which we have ſtiled Formes of the firſt degree or order) 
which though they be few in number, yer in their com- 
menſurations and Co-ordinations, they makeall kindes of 
variety. | 
$ The Secondreſpet which innobles this part of Meta- 
phyfque touching Formes, is, that of all other ſciences) it 
doth moſt enfranchiſe, and fer at liberty the Power of Man; 
and brings it forthinto a moſt ample and open field to exer- 
ciſe in. For Phyſique dire&ts mans labour and diligence 
throughnarrow and reſtrained wayes, imitating the flexi- 
ous courſes of orginary Nature; But late undi$g ſapientibus 
RC. Vie, to ſapience (Which was anciently defined tobe, Rerum 
deFin, 3. divinarum & humanarum ſcientia) there is ever copie and va- 
Tuſc.4. riety of means. For Phyſicall cauſes give light and occafion 
tonew inventions in fim:li mate#ia, bur whoſoever knowes 
any Forine, knows allothe utyo8 poſſibility of ſuperinducing 
that nature ufon any variety of matter; and fo is lefle reſtrained 
and tied in operation,eithertothe Baſis of the matter, or tg 
the conditien of the Efficient; which kinde of knowledge, 
rhoughin a'more divine fence, Solomon elegantly deſcribes, 
Prov. 1v. Non arftabuntur greſſutui, © 'Currens non habebis offendicu- 
Jum, his meaning is, thatthe waies of ſapience, are nor liable 
co ſtreights, nor perplexities. 
$ The ſecoud part of Metaphyfique, isthe inquiry of Fi- 
nall cauſes. which we note not as omirred, but as-miſplaced. 
for the inquiry of them uſuallyis made am the Phy- 
fiques, and not in the -Meraphyfiques. And yer if this were a 
fault in order only, 1 ſhould not much ftand upon ir; for or- 
der is a matter of Illaſtrarion, and perraines not tothe ſub- 
ſtance of Sciences: bur this inverfton of order, hath cauſeda 
notable geficience, and brought a'great decay upon Philoſo- 
phy. For the handlingof Final ({auſes m the Phyfiques, hath 
intercepted and baniſht the tnquiry of Phyficall Cauſes; and 
hath given-men occafion to rel fatisfied in ſuch PR 
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and umbrarilous Cauſes ; and not thorowly to urge and 
preſſe rhe inquiry of Reall and zruly Phyficall Cauſes. For this 
I md done notohly by Plato, whoever Ancreth upon that 
Shoare; butaHſo by Ariſtotle; Galen,and others, who uſually 
likewiſe falupon theſe Flats. For to lay,That the eye-lids fur- 
piſbtwith Baits are for a quick-ſet & fence to fortifie the fight: or 
that the firmmeſſe of skinnes , and hides of living (reatures,is tg 
repell the extremities of heate and cold : or that Bones are ordai- 
ned by Natyre for Columes and Beames whereupon the frame of 
the Body # to be built : or that Trees ſhoot forth leaves to ſhadow 
and protet# ths fruit fromthe Sunne and the wind : or that the 
Clouds are ingendyed above , to water the earth below : or that the 
earth is cloſe-compatt and ſolid that it may be a Station and Man- 
fon for living ('reatures;js properly inquired in Metaphyfique, 
butin Phyſywe they are" impertinent. Nay, (to purlue this 
point )/#ch diſcourfing Cauſes as theſe liks the 'Remoraes (at the 
fiction goes)adhering 10 ſbippes,ftay and ſlugge the ſayling , and 
the Progreſpe of Scienees,that they could nit hold on their Courſe, 
and advanceforward tofurther Difcoveries : And now long agoe 
#ts ſo bronglt to paſſe that rhe fearch of Phyſficall Cauſes, thus 
negleftethare decaied and paſſed over in filence . And therefore 
the Naturall Philoſophy of Democritus and lome others, who 
removed God and a Mind from the frame of things; and ar- 
tributed the ſtructure' of the world to infinite Preludiums, 
and Eſſfayes (which by one name they term'd Fate or For- 
zine; and have aſſigned the Cauſes of Particulars to the ne- 
ceſſity of Marter,withour intermixture of Final Cauſes)ſee- 
methto us {( fofarre'as'we can conjecture from the Frag- 
metits and Remaines of their Philoſophy ) in reſpect of 
Phyficall Carifes,to have bin Tarre more {olid, and ro have 
petierrated more profoundly into Nature, thanthar of A- 
riſttleand Blake: for this reaſon atone that thoſe Ancient Philo. 
ſophers never waibedtinnein finkll Cauſes , but theſe perpetually 
preſſe anilinculcate them . And m this point Ariſtotle is more 
ro blame rhan Plato; ſeeing he hath omitted the fountaine 
ofallfinall Cauſes, God, and inthe place of God ſubſticured 
Namie; andhark imbraced finillCanſes rather as alover of 
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Logique, than an adorer of Divinity, Nor doe we therefore 
{peake thus much , becauſe thoſe finall Caſes are not true 
and very worthy the enquiry in Metaphyfique. Speculations. 
but becauſe while they ſallie our , and breake in upon the 
Poſſeſſions of Phyficall Cauſes, they doe unhappily depopu- 
late and waſt that Province : For otherwile if. they #1 
themſelves withintheir precin&s and borders they are ex- 
tremely deceiv'd who ever think that there is anenmitic 
or repugnancy between them and Phyficall Cauſes . For the 
cauſe render'd, That the hairs about the eye-lids are for the ſafe- 
gard ofthe fight,dothnot indeed impugne that other Caule; 
That pilofitie is incident to Orifices of Moiſture, 
Muſcofi Fontes Uc.------ ll 

Nor the Caule render'dthat the firmneſe of Hides in Beats is 
for armor again#t the injuries of extreme weather doth impugn 
that other Caule; That that firmneſſe is cauſed hy the contratti- 
on of Pores in the outward parts of the body through cold, and de- 
predation of Ayre ; and ſo ofthe reſt : both cauſes excellently 
con(piring,lavethar,the one declares an intention,the other 
aconſequenceonly . Neither doth this call in queſtion, or 
derogate from divine Providence; but rather wonderfully 
confrmes and exalts it. For a#in Civile Actions that Poli- 
tique wildome will be moredeep,, and admired, itaman 
can uſe the ſervice of other men to his owne ends and de- 
res; and yer never acquaint them with his purpoſe (ſpas 
they ſhall doe what he would they ſhould doe, and yetnot 
underſtand what they doe); then. it he ſhould impart his 
Counſils to thoſe he imployes So the wiſdome of God 
ſhines more wonderfully; when Nature intendgone thin 
and Providence draws forth anothet;..then if che,Characters 
of Divine Providence were impreſt, upon every: particular 
habicude and motion of Nature . . Surely Ariftotle after he 
had ſwelled up Nature with FinallCauſes; Naturam. #ibil 


I x & lib, 7 #/#ra facere ; ſwique votiſemper eſſe competem(fi impedimenta 
de part.a. 
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abeſſent); and had ſer downe many ſuchtending cothatpnr- 
pole; had nofurther need of God: but Democritus and Epicurns, 


when they publiſhc and celebrated their Aromes;were thus 
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farre by the more ſubcile vvitts liſtned urito with Patience: 
but when they would avouchthart the Fabri que and Con- 
texture of all things in Nature, knit & united ic ſelfe with- 
out a Mixd, froma fortuirous Concourſe of thoſe Atemes; 
they were entertairrd with Laughter by all. So that Phyſ- 
caliCauſes atelo farrefrom KEY TS mens minds from 
God and Providence; as rather contrariwiſe thoſe Philoſa- 
phers which were moſt*exerciſed in contriving thoſe A- 
romes, found noend and ifſue of their travailes untill the 
had reſolved all atlaſt into God and Providence. Thus aanch 
of Metaphyſfique, a part whereof touching Final Caxſes I de. 
ny notto have bin handled borh-inthe Phyſiquess and Me- 
caphyſ1ques;in theſe rruly, inthoſe improperly; for the in- 
convenience hath enſued thereupon, | 
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. 1 The Partition ofthe Operative: Kiowledge of Nature _— 
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ative Knowledge, 4s Iwventary of the Eſtate of wwan.$ 4 Catds 
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[ H E Operative knowledge of Nature wee will 
| BE likewile divide iritorwo Parts, and that from a 

kind of Necesſity. For this Drvifios is [nbordi- 

nate to theformer Diviſion: of Sperulative Knowledge ; for 
Phyfiqueand the Enquiry of Bfſicient and Material Cauſes, 
produces Mechaniqule : but Metaphyfique', andthe enquiry of 
Formes produces Mapique : Asfor Finall cauſes the enquiry it 
barren,anda a Virgin tonſecrate to God brings forth nothing. 
Norare we ignotarit that there isa Mechanical Knowledge, 
which is rneerely empericall, and operary,notdepending oh 
Phyfique:but this we have teferr'd to Natwrall Hiſtory; and 
ſeparate irfrom Natwrall Philoſophy : Speaking bere oy 
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of that Mechanical Knowledge which is connexr. with 
Cauſes 'Phyficall,Buit yet there falls out'a certaine Mechanj- 
cal,or ExperimentallKnowledge which neither is altoge- 
cher Operative , nor yet propealy reaches ſo high as{pecula, 
tive Philoſophy: Forall the Inventions of Qperarions which 
have came to mens Knowledge, either have fajlen/ our by 
caſudltfafidence; and afterwards deliver'd from band to 
hand;or vyere ſought out by a:pnrpoſed experiment. Thoſe 
which have binfoundourtby.intentionallexperimentthey 
have bindiſcloſed either by the light of Cauſes and dxiowes, 
or found out by exxendingor transferring,or compounding 
former invencions{{which:is a matter more ſagaciousand 
witty , than Philalophicall; And this part . which by no 
means wedeſpiſe, we ſhall briefly touch hereafter, when 
we ſhall treat of Literate experience amongſt the Parts of 
Logique.As far the Mechanique now in hand , Ariſtotle hath 
handled it promiſcuouſly; Herots fpiritalibu ; as likewile 
Georgius Agricola a modern Writer very diligently in his 
Miseralls, and many others in particular Treatiſes on that 
ſubje&t;ſoas I have nothing to - of Deficients inthis kind; 
but thatthe Promj/cuour Mechanicalls of "Ariſtotle, oughtto 
have bin with more diligence continued,by the pens of re- 
cent Writers; eſpecially with choice of ſuch experimentals, 
of which either the Cauſes aremiore obſcure,or the Effects 
more noble. Butthey who inſiſt upon theſe, doe as it were 
only coaſt alingthe thoare;Premends littuw iniquum.s.. For in 
my judgmietittherecan hardly beany'radicall alteration,or 
novation in Nature;either by any fortuitgus adventuregor 
by eſſayes of Experitments, os fromthe; light of Phyſical 
Cauſes; bur oaly through the invention-of' Formes:There- 
fore if we have ſet down thatpart of Mataphyſana as Defi- 
cient yoich cnerearcth of Forma; it Follows tha Natural Mg- 
gique alſo, which is aRelativeuvto vais likewiſe Defoftinn- 

$ Biitir ſeems. requiſite in this place thas the ward 
Magia accepted far a long tinie inche warle part he xefto- 
red roche ancient and honourable ſence. Magis amongſt the 
"Per fians,vwas taken for afulilimcſapience and a. Science of 
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che Harmony & contents otuniverſalls in Nature;ſothoſe 
three Eaſtern Kings which came to adote Chrit, are ſtiled: 
by the name of Magi:and wwe underſtand it inthar ſenſe, as 
to be ,aScience which deduceth tbe knowledge of hidden forms to 
firange & wonderful effetbs & operations, &) as 1t14 commonly 
ſaid by joyning Attives with Paſſives, which diſcloſeththe great 
wonders of Nature.As for the Naturall' Magique,(which flies 
abroad in many mens books ) containing certain credus 
lous and ſuperſtitious traditions, and obſervations. of Sym-. 
pathies, and Amtipathies, and.of hidden and fpecitique pro- 
prieties, with ſome experiments commonly frivolous; 
{trangezrather for the axz.of convayance and diſguiſemenr; 
than the thing it ſelfe ; ſurely he ſhall, not mugh-erre who 
ſhall ay,that this kind of Magiques is as farre- differing in 
truth of Nature;from ſuch a knowledge as we require, as 
the Books of the Gelts of Arthur of Brictaine , ar of Hugh 
of Burdeaur, differs from Coſars Commentaries;iatrarhob 
ſtory, For it is manifeſt, thar Ceſar did greater things deve- 
r0,then they durkt faine of cheir Heroeshut he did ther nod 
jnthat fabulous managr. Of ther kind of Learning, the Fabld 
of Ixion was a figures, who projeRting with himlclfe to en« 
joy In#othe Goddeſle of Power, bad copulation: with-a 
cloude,of which he begot Cemtawes andChimerars.So who- 
everare carried away with a frantique and impotenc pasfi- 
on » and vaporous conceit-to thole: things which only, 
through the fames and clouds of Imaginationithey fancy to 
themlelves toſce, in Read of ſubſtanciall operations; they 
ace deliveredofnathing but ayrie hopesand certain defor- 
med and monſtrous apparitions. Theoperatian and cffect 
of this (uperficiary,and degencrous Natwrall Magique upon 
Men,jis like ſome ſoporiferous dragges, which procure 
fleep; and withall exhale into the fancy; merry>de pleafanc 
dreams in ſleep. Firs it _— underſtanding into 4 
lleep,ftill chanting and {uggeſting {pecihque proprictics, 
and [2m 21: Ia fer downe = it Were» Rows hea- 
ven,to be delivered;and to be learned only by auricular tra- 
ditions; whengeit comes to paſſe ;- thas men. are —_ 
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ſtirred up and awakedto ſearch with diligence ,& to force 

ourthe true cauſes; bur ſk down ſatisfied with theſe frivo. 

lous and credulous opinions:and then itinſtilles an infinite 
number of pleaſing fictions, in the manner of dreams , and 
ſuch as one would moſt wiſh to be true. And it is worth 
the pains tonote, that intheſe ſciences which hold ſomuch 
of imagination (as arc that adulterate Magique, whereof we 
now ſpeak, Alchymie , AStronomie and the like) the means 

and Theorie are ever moremonſtrous, then the end & pre- 

renCces. The turning of filver or Quick-filyer or any other met- 

tall into Gold,as a hardthing to believe: yet it is athing fare 
moreprobablezto a man well skilled, and experimented in 
the natures of waightzyellow colour, malleable and exten- 
ſible;as alſo fixt and volatile:and likewiſe to one who hath 
exaRly ſcarchtintothe firſt ſeeds and menſtruous Purgings 
of Mineralls, thatGold by an induſtrious and curious wit, 
may,arlaft,be produced; then thar a fevy graines of Elixir, 
or ofthe powder of Production.ſhould be of force,in a few 
Minutes;to turne Mettalls into Gold, by the a&tivity of the 
ſame Elixir, which is ableto perfeR nature, and to deliyer 
it from all -impediments.So the retarding of Age , or the re- 
ſtoreing of ſome degree of youth,doth not eaſily purchaſea 
beliefe:yer iris farre more likely to a man that knowes per- 
teftly the nature of Arefa#ion,and the depredations of the 
{pirits,upon the ſolide parts of the body, and hath through: 
ly obſerved the nature of aſſimulation,& of Alimentation; 
either more perfe or more peccant; alſo the nature of the 
ſpirits and of the Flame (as it were) ofthe body , aſſigned 
{ſometimes to conſume, ſometimes torepaire; may by Tets 
Bathings , Anointings, proper Medicines, and accommo- 
date motions, and the like, prolong life, orrenew ſome de- 
gu of youth, or vivacity:thentharthis ſhould be effected, 
by a few drops or ſcruples of ſome preciow Liquor or Quin- 
teſcence. Againethat Fates may be drawne from the ftarres, 
men will not ſodainly,and eaſily aſſent unto,bur theſe that 
the houreof Nativity (which aanimed through many na- 
turall accidents,is either accelerated or differed )ſhould go- 
verne 
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vernethe fortune of the whole life, 'or tharthe houre of 
Queltio is co-farall with therhingicſelfe whichis ſought, 
you:will lay are meere impoſtures. But ſuch a raſh impo- 
rency and intemperance, doth poſleſle and infacuare the 
whole race of man, that they doe nor only preſume upon» 
& promile rothemſelves whatas repugnant innature to be 
performed; bur alſo,are confident thatthey areable to con- 
quereven at their pleaſure,and thatby way of recreation, 
the moſt difhcult paſſages of nature, without trouble 0: 
travaile. And of Magique thus much;the name whereof we 
have vindicated from reproach,and ſeparated the true and 
. noble kind from the bale and counterfeir. 

I 
cesboth of much importance. The firſt is, that there be made 
an Inventary ofthe eſtate of Man, in which there ſhould be 
rakenand compendioully caſt up, the ſumme of all the 


wealth and fortunes of men (whether they ariſe from che 


Of this operative part of Nature there are two Append*- 
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fruits & revenewes of naturz,or of Art)which ate now ex- 
tant,and whereof men arealready poſleſt, adding fuch in- 


ventions;as is maniſ{eſt have bin in times paſt celebrated, 
burare novy periſhe: To this end and purpoſe,cthat br who 
addreflerh himſelfetothe ſearch of new Inventions, may 
not be arreſted in his inqueſt, nor waft time and ſtudy in 
thoſe things which arealready invented, and are.now ex- 


tant. And thu Tnventary will be more artificiall, and more 


ſerviceable,if youaddetholethings whichin populare con- 
ceit are reputed impoſſible; and rogerher with them couple 


fuch inventionsas are neereſt in degree ro impoſbibles, and 


yetare extant; thatthe one may ſet an edge on mans. en- 
quiryz the other may inaſortdiret it: and tharfrom theſe 


Optatives,and Potentials,mans Aves may be 
ly conducted. . . 
$ The ſecond is;that there b 


, 


e made a Calendare of hoſe expe- 


rimets which arePolychreſts,things ofa multifarious uſe;8& 

moſt univerſall conlequence;& which conduce and dire 

tothe Invention of other e#periments.For cxample;theartifi- 

cial experiment of conglaciatios of water by Fee with black ſalt, 
Y a 
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pertainesto infinite purpoſes and efſaies;for this diſcloſerh 
the ſecret & abſtruſe manner of condenſation,than which 
nothing is more commodious for man. As for fire, that is a 
ready and known Agent for Rarefaitios,butthe myſtery of 
Condenſatios,jis not yet fully diſcovered:and it makes much 
for the abridgementofinventis,if Polychrefts of this nature - 
were colleed into a particular Catalogue. 
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Of the great Appendix of Naturall Philoſophy, Speculative, as O» 
perative;Mathematique knowledge,avdthat it ought rather to be 
Placed amongſt Appendices, than amongſt ſubFantiall Sciences, 
0 The Partition of Mathematiques into Pure and Mixt, 


Riftorle ſaith well, Phyſique and Mathematique, in- 
ADS gender Prafticall or Mechanicall knowledge: Where- 

forenow we have handled, both the fpeculative 
and operative part of the knowledge of Nature;order requires 
that we ſpcak of Mathematique, which is an auxiliary {ci- 
enceto them both. For in the received Philoſophy, Mathe- 
matique is annext,as athird part to Phyfique © Metaphyſfique; 
but it ſeems to us, who have undertaken to reexamine, and 
Till over againetheſerhings, (if we bad deſigned this as 2 
ſubſtantive and principall {cience) more agreeable both in 
reſpe& of the narure ofthe thing; and the light of order, to 
place itasabranch of Metaphyſfique. For Quantity; which is 
the ſubje& of Mathematique Science, applied to Matter, is 
the Doſezasit were, of Nature,and productive of anumbet 
of effeQts inthings Naturall, & therefore is to be reckoned 
in the number of eſſential formes. For the Power of Figure, 
& Number ſeemed to be of ſuch force amongſt the Ancient 


Philoſophers, that Democritus placed the ſeeds of the yarie- 
Tambl. de ty of things, principallly, inthe Fignres of 4romes, & Pytha- 
vicuPy. goras afferted, the Natures of things, to be conſtituted of 
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Numbers.[n the mean, this is true;that of Naturall Formes, 
(as we underſtand formes) Quamity is of all moſt abſtra- 
Redand ſeparable from Matter : which was the reaſon 
why ic hath bin more painfully laboured, and more exact- 
ly inquired by men, than any other Forme whatſoever, 
which are all more immerſed in Matter, For being it is the 
nature of Man (certainly to the great prejudice of know- 
ledge) to delight inthe open Fields of Generals; rather than 
in the Woods & Incloſures of Particulars; there was nothin 
found more acceptable and delightfull, than the Mathema- 
tiques,wherein that appetite of expatiating & meditateing 
might be ſatished. And though all this betrue, yyer to us, 
who provide not only for truth and order,burt likewiſe for 
the uſe and profit of men, it ſeemed arlaſt better, to deligne 
Mathematiques, being they are of ſuchefficacy,both in Phy- 
fiquesand in Metaphyfiqnes,and in Mechaniques, and in Ma« 
gique, asthe Appendices and auxiliary forces of them all: 
which in a ſort weare compelled to doe, for the wanton- 
neſle and arrogancy of Mbewaricins, whio could be con- 
rent that #his ſcience,aighteyen command and over-rule 
Phyfque. For it is cometo paſle, by what fate | kriow nots 
that Matbematique and Logiques which ſhould carry them- 
ſelves as hand-maides to Phyfique, beafting their certainty 
aboyeir,take upon them a conimand and Dominion. But 
wedoe not lo much ſtand upon the rank;& dignity of this 
ſcience, let us confider the thing itſelfe. 


yg Mathematiques areetther Pure, or Mixt;t0 Pure Mathe- 
matiques,thoſe [cierices are referred; which handle Quanti- 
ty altogether abſtracted from Matter, & Phyſicall Axioms. 
They are two, Geometry, and Arithmetique; the one bandling 
Quantity continued, the other diſſevered.. Which rwo Arts 
have indeed bin inquired into, with ſubilty and induſtry, 
_ neither to halbour of —_— in fy 07 =) there 
in anything of any worth added by poſterrtysin ſo many 
Dm gr inte he Aotiſkr;nar hath the DoRrine of 
Splides, for the uſe and excellenicy of the knowledge;bin la; 
Y 3} bouted 
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boured andadvanced by writers Ancient or Moderne. And 
in Arithmetique there hath notbin found our apt and ſuffi- 
cient yaricty of compendious waies for /upputations;eſpeci- 
ally about Progreſions; whereof there is great uſein the 
Phyſiques.Nor is the Algebra,or Art of Equation well perfe- 
ed, but that Pythagoricall & Myſticall Arithmetique,which 
is begun to berevived out of Procius, and ſome Remaines 
of Exclide, is a ſpacious held of ſpeculation: For ſuch & the 
nature of Man, that if it be not able to comprehend ſolids, it wats 
it ſelfe in unprofitable niceties. 

yg Mixt Mathematique, hath for ſubje& Axioms, and 
Portions of Phyfique,and conliders Quantity,as it is auxiliary 
ro enlighrens demonſtrare, and aftuatethem. For many 
Parts of Nature can never be with fufficient ſubtlety com- 
prehended, nor demonſtrated with ſufficient perſpicuity, 
nor accommodated to uſe with ſufficient dexterity and cer- 
exinty, without the Aide, and intervening ofthe Mathona- 
tiques. Of which ſort are Perfpettive, Muſique, Aſtronomie, 
Coſmographie, ArchiteFure, Ingenarie, and divers others. 
Butin Mixt Mathematiques,l can now report noentire por- 
tionsDefictent,T rather make this predi&tion,that there will 
be more kinds of them invented by poſterity,if men be not 
wanting tothemlelves.For as Phyſicall knowledge daily 
growes upxand new Axioms'ot nature are diſcloled,there 
will be a neceflicy of new Mathemartique inventions, and 
ſoatlaſtmore Mixt Mathematiques will be contrived. And 
now we have paſſed through the knowledge of Nature, and have 
noted the Deficients:therein. Wherein if we have departed 
fromthe Ancientand-' received opinions,and thereby have 
moved contradiction;for our parts aswe affett not to diſſent, ſo 
we purpoſe not to contend. If itbetruth, - 

.- Non (/animu ſurdis, reſpondent onnit:ſylve. 

The voice of nature will cry.it up,thouglthe voice ofman 
ſhould cry it downe. And as Alexander *Borgia was wont 
ro ſay,ofthe Expedition of the French for Naples, that they 

_ Hitt. £4196 with chanlke int their hands to marke wp their Lodgings, and 

| nor 
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not with weapons to fight, lo we like better;thar entry of truth, 
which comes peaccably,vwhererhe Minds of men, capable 
to lodge lo great agueſtare ſigned, as it were, with chalke; 
than that which comes with Pugnacity, and forceth it ſelfe away 
by contentions and controverfies. Wherefore having finiſht 
rwo parts of Philoſophysconcerning God, and concerning Na- 
twre;the third remaines concerning Man. 
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I TheParition of the Knowledge of Man into the Philoſophy of 
Humanitie;and Civile, Y The Partition ofthe Knowledge of 
Humanitie into the Knowledge touching the Body of May , andints 
the Knowledge touching the Soule of Man. Il. The Conftituti 
on of a generall K nowleage of the Nature or of the State of man, 
$ The Diviſion of the Knowledge of the State of Man into the 
K nowledge of the Perſonof Man, and of the League of the Mind, 
andthe Body. Y The Diviſion of the Knowledge of Mans Perſon, 
into the Knowledge of Mans Miſeries. Y And of his Preragatives, 
ITI The Diviſion of the Knowledge of the Sx , into the Know. 
ledge of Indications. Y Andof Impreſſions. Y The Afigoment 
of Phyſiognomy. Y And of the Interpretation of Naturall Dreams, 
$0 the Knowledges of Indications. 


O26, 0® £a 3 F any Man ( Excellent King ) ſhall aſſault, 
©\ 4 2. C or wound me tor any of thoſe Precepts I 
YA bavedelivercd , or ſhall hereafter deliver 
© AQ (befades that I ſhould be ſafe being under 
FN F=e&Y the Protection of Your Majeſtie ) let him 
RY SU know » that he Goth that which is againſt 
the Cuſtome and Law of Armes : For I am a Trumpeter 
L, only, 
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I The Partition of the Knowledge of Man into the Philoſophy of 
Humanitiezand Civiſe, Y The Partition ofthe Knowledge of 
Humanitie into the Knowledge touching the Body of Man , andinto 
the Knowledge touching the Soule of Man. Il. The Conftituti. 
onof a generall Knowledge of the Nature or of the State of man. 
$ The Diviſion of the Knowledge of the State of Man into the 
K nowledge of the Perſonof Man, and of the League of the Mind, 
andthe Body. y The Diviſion of the Knowledge of Mans Perſon, 
into the Knowledge of Mans Miſeries. Y And of hu Prerggatives, 
ITI The Diviſion of the Knowledge of the League , into the Know. 
ledge of Indications. Y Andof Impreſſions. Y The Afigoment 
of Phyſiognomy. Y And of the Interpretation of Natural Dreams, 
$0 the Knowledges of Indications. 


W F any Man ( Excellent King ) ſhall aſſault, 
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Q 4 k4 or wound me tor any of thoſe Precepts I 
AC YA bavedelivered , or ſhall hereafter deliver 
SD AQ (belades that I ſhould be ſafe being under 


A the Protection of Your Majeſtie ) let him 
TS— <A know » that he doth that which is againſt 
the Cuſtome and Law of Armes : For I am aTrumpeter 
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only,[ doe not begin the fight; perchance one of thole of 

whom Homer 7s. | 

Hom.ll, 4. K aug:73 xypuxts» dos AyJeAu, 1.3) roy ardpor: 
Fortheſceven between Morrtall and enraged enemies paſt 
toand froever inviolared.Nor doth our Trumpet ſummon, 
and incourage men to teare and rend one another with 
contradictions; and in a Civile rage to beare armes, and 
wage warre againſtrhemlelves, but rather , a peace con- 
cluded berween them, they may with joynt forces direct 
their ſtrength againſt Nature hir /eife; and take hir high 
Towers,anddiſmantle hir fortified Holds; and thus enlarge 
the Borders of mans Dominion, ſo farre as Almighty God 
of his goodneſle ſhall permur. 

Platinal- I Now letus come to that Knowledge whereunto the 

cid. 1. Ancient Oracle direQethus which is the knowledge of our 

Cic.de LL. ſelves: which deſerves the more accurate handling by how 

lib.1. muchittoucheth us more neerly. This knowledge is to man 
the end and terme of Knowledges; but of Nature hir ſelfe, a por- 
tion only. And generally let this be a rule, thatall Diviſions 

_ Epilt. of Knowledges be ſo accepted and applied , As may rather 

he defigne forth and diſtinguiſh Sciences into Parts ; than cut and 

ull them aſtnder into preces; that [6 the continuance and entire- 

neſſe of Knowledges may ever be preſerved. For the contrary 
Practice hath made particular Sciences to become barren, 
ſhailow,and erroneous; while they have not bin nouriſht, 
maintain'd and rectified from the common Fountaine,and 
Nurcery. So welec Cicer-the Oratour complained of Socra- 

Cicero de tes, and his Schoole, That he was the firſt that ſeparated Philo- 

Orat., ſophy and Rhetorique;zwhereupon Rhetorique became a ver- 
ball, and an empty Art. And it is alſo evident, thatthe opini- | 
on of Copernicus , touching the Rotation of the Earth ( which 
now is maintain'd) becauſe it is not repugnanttothe Phe- 
nomena, cannot be revinced by Aftronomicall Principles; 
yet by the Principles of NaturallPhiloſophy, truly applied, 
it may.So welce alſothatrhe Science of Medicine, if it be de- 
ſtitured and forſaken of Natwrall Philoſophy , it isnotmuch 
better than Empiricall Prattice. 

$ This 
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$ This being laid as a ground, let us proceed to the Know- 
ledge of man . This hath rtwoparts : For it either confidereth 
mar ſegregate » or diſtributively; or congregate, and in ſocietie: 
the one we call Philoſophy of Humanity , the other Philoſophy Ci- 
vile. The Philoſophy of Humanity,or Humane,conſiſteth of the 
ſame Parts, whereof man himſelfe confiſterh, that is of 
knowledges which reſpe& the: Body; and of knowledges 
which relpe@ the Mind. 

It But befire we purſue particular Diſtributions, let us 
conſtitute ; One generall Knowledge of the Nature and ſtate of 
man; For indecd itis very hit thatthis Knowledge be emanci- 
pate , and madea knowledge by itſelfe. It is compos'd of 
thole Sympathies and Concordances commune berweenthe 
Body and the Mind. 

$ Againe,this Knowledge of the Nature and State of man 
may be diſtributed into two Parts;attributring tothe one the 
undivided Nature of man;to the other the Combination between 
the Mind and the Body ; "The firſt of theſe we will call the 
knowledge of the Perſon ef man; the (econdthe knowledge of the 
League. And itis plaine thar all cheſe ſeverall Branches of 
Knowledge, being they are common and-commixt , could 
not be aſſigned tothar firft Diviſion , of Knowledges, con- 
verſant aboutthe Body; and of Knowledges converſant a- 
bout the Mind. | 

$ The Knowledge concerning the Perſon of man , compre- 
hends ſpecially rworhings; namely the Contemplarions of 
the Miſeries of Mankind,;and of the Prerogatives, er Excellen- 
cies of the ſame . But the bewailing of mans miſeries hath bin e- - 
legantly and copioully ſet forth by many in the writings, 
as well of Philoſophers,as Divines. And it is both a pleaſant 
and a profitable Contemplation. TRIVMPHI 

$ As for that other touching Mans *Prerogatives, it isa ——-—, 
point may well be ſex downe among Dee1cisnTs. Pindar $YMMITA: 
when he would extoll Hiero,[peakes (as uſually he doth ) TVvR&nv- 
moſtelegantly,That he crops off the tops, or ſummities of all vir- © 
zwes. For 1 ſuppoſe ir would much conduce to the Mag- 2/9". 
nanimity, and Honour of Man, ifa Colleftion were a 
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of the /Vitimities ( as the Schooles ſpeake) or Summities (as 
Pindar) of Humane Natare , principally our of the fairhfull 
reports of Hiſtory: Thatas; What # the laſt and higheſt pitch, 
to which mans Nature of it ſelfe hath ever reach tin all the Perfe. 
ions both of Body and Mind, What aſtrange ability was 
that which is reported of Cſar,that he could diftate at once to 
Plat.in Hip five Secretaries? Sothe Exercitations of che AncientRhetori- 
in Arit. cjans, Protagoras ; Gorgias ; likewiſe of Philoſophers; Cali- 
__— ſthenes . Poſſidonim, Carneades;,who were able to diſcourſe 
| extemfore upon any Subject Proand Con, with fluency and 
Philoſr.in elegancy of expreſſion, doe much enoble the Powers of 
p- alii. O | > 

mans witand naturall endowments. And that which Cice- 

Pro Archia yg reports of his Maſter Archias is litle for uſe, but perchance 


_ great for Oſtentation and Faculties ; that he was able upon 
theſudden to alleadge agrear number of excellent verſes 
pertinent tothe purpole of ſuch Diſcourſes as were then in 
hand. It is aſingular commendation to that faculty of the 

Xenop, Mind, the Memory;that Cyrw or Scipio could call ſo many 


Cyrop. 5. thouſands of men by their Particular Names. Bur the Tro- 

ami. phies of Morall virtues, are noleſſe famous thanthoſe of in- 

+ relleuall virtues. Whar a great example of patience doth 

Lact. thatcomon ſtory of 4Anaxarchus preſent unto our thoughts, 

who put tothe Rack and Torture, bit out his own tongue, 

the hoped Inſtrument of ſome Diſcovery, and ſpit it in the 

Tyran's face? Nor is that inferior for tolerance though 

much for the merit & dignity, ( which fell outin our time) 

Meteran, Of a certaine Burgundian, who had commitred a Murder 

_ bel. upon the Perſon of the Prince of Orange) thisflave being 
XL, my : , - 

| fcourged with iron whips;and his fleſh torn with burning 

Pincers gavenot ſo much as agroane;howbeitwhen a bro- 

ken piece of the Scaffold fell by chance upon the head of 

one that ſtood by the ſcorchit-ſtigmatriz'd varlet , laughtge- 

ven inthe midſt of his torments, wha a litle before wepr at 

the cutting off of his curled haire . Inlike manner the fere- 

nity and ſecurity of Mind hath appeared wondetfull in ma- 

ny even atthe inſtant approaches of Death; as thatofa Cen- 

Annal. 15, turion recorded by Tacitus;'Whobeing commanded by the 

_ executioner 
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executioner to ſtretch forth his neck valiantly. Twould ( ſaith 
he)thou wouldſt ſtrike as valiantly. But Johns Duke of Saxonie 
when the comiſſion was brought him, as he was playing at «;, 
chelts, wherein his death was commanded the next day, Germ. 
call'dto one that ſtood by,and (miling; ſaid ; See » whether 1 

have not the better band of this game ; He( pointing towards 

him with whom he plaid ) will boaſt when J am dead that he 

was the fairer of ſet. And our More, Chancellour of England, 
when the day before he was todle,a Barber came unto him 

(ſent for this end, leſt perchance the grave and reverend 

ſight of his long haire might move compallion in the Peo- 

ple, andasked him whether ir was his pleaſure to have his Vit. Motl 
haire cut) he refuled,and turning tothe Barber 3 The King 
(faid he) t at ſuit with me for my head , and untill that (,ontro- 
ver fie be ended I meane to beſtow no coſt upon it . And the ſame 
Perſon at the very point of Death, after he had laid his head 
upon the farall Block raiſeth up himſelte alicle agen; and 
having a faire large Beard gently remoyedit , (ſaying, Yet 7 

hope this hath not offended the King . But notto infift roo long 
upon this pointzit is evident what we meane > namely, that 
thewonders of Humane Nature , and the ultimate Powers , and 
rYirtues aswell of Mind as of Bodyyſhld becollefted into aV olume, 
which might ſerve as a Kalendar of Humane Triumphs . For a 
workeof this Nature we approve the purpole,and Deſigne 

of Ualerius Maximw , and C. Plinius , bur it could be wiſht 

they had usd more choice and Diligence. 

Ul As towching the knowledge of the league, or mutuall Al- 
liance between the body and the Mind; thatmay be diſtributed 
intotwo Parts. For as all leagues and Amities conlift of mu- 
twall intelligence, and mutuall offices; ſothis /eague of Mind 
and Body, is in like manner compriſed. in theferwo circum- 
ſtances; that is , rodefcribe How:theſe two, namely, the Mind 
andthe bodysdiſcloſe one the other; and how ove worketh upon the 
other, by difcavery or Fndicatiou, and by: Jmpreſsion. The for- 
mer of theſe (namely.adefeription what diſcovery may be 
made of the Mind,from the habir of the Body, or of the Bo- 
dyfrom the Accidents ofthe Mind) hath begotten unto us 
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two Arts, both of predi&tion; whereof the one is honoured 
Arit. Hipp, With the Inquiry of AriStotle, and the other of Hippocrates. 
And although the modernetimes, havepolluted thele Arrs 
with ſuperſtitious and Phantaſtical[mixtures,yer being pur- 
goed and reftored totheir true ſtate, they have both a lolid 
ground in nature; and a profitable uſein life. 
$ The firſt is Phyfiognomy, which diſcovers the difpofitions 
of the mina, by the lineaments of the Body. The ſecond is the expo- 
fition of Naturall dreams, which diſcovereth the Skate and Diſ- 
poſition of the Body , from the P aſsions and Motions of the mind. 
* Inthe Former of theſe, I note a Dee1c1ieNcs: for Ariſtotle 
<2 4 hath Very ingeniouſly and diligently handled the Poſtures of the 
A COR. Bodywhilett is at Reſt; but not the Geſtures of the Body when it 
9 S IN ;5in Motion, which are no leſſe comprehenfible by Art, and of 
Y- Greater uſe. Forthe lineaments of the' Body, doe diſcloſe 
the Inclinations and Proclivities of the. Mind in generall; 
but the Motions and Geſtures of the face and Parts, doe not 
only (o, bur further declare the Accefles,and Seaſons, and 
Prognoſtiques of the preſent diſpoſition, and of the will. 
For, touſe your Majeſties moſt apt and elegant expreſsion, 
Iacosus The tongue ſpeaks tothe eare, but the geſture ſpeaks to the eye. 
R, And therefore a number of old ſubtile and craftie Perſons, 
whoſe eyes doe dwell upon the faces and faſhions of Men, 
doe well know this obſervation, and-can turne itto their 
owne advantage as being a great part of their ability and 
wiſdome. Neither ted can itbedenied, but thar this is 
a great diſcovery ofbdiſsimularion in an other, and a great 
direction, for the eleion of ſeaſons, and opportunities of 
approaching to perſons; which is not the meaneſt part of 
Civile Prudence. And letcno man think thatluch adexcerity, 
may ſomewhat availe, in reſpe& of ſome Particular per- 
ſons, but cannot be-comprehended under rule: for we all 
laugh and weepe;, and bluſh, and bend the brow much after 
the ſame manner;*and ſo for moſtpart it is inother more 
ſubtile motions. As for Chiromancy» it is ameere impoſture, 
$ And a:touching the expofition of Dreames; itis a ſubjea 
handled in ſome mens writings, but foild with. many idle 
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vanities; only chus much for the preſent | doe Inſinuate,thar 
this knowledge of interpreting Dreams, wants the ſuppore 
of a (lid Baſe;and that foundation is thiswhere the ſame effe& 
is wrought, by an inwardcauſe, that uſeth tobe wrought by an out- 
ward; that externe Att is transformed into a Dreame. The tur- 
charge of the ſtomack from a groſle vapour, and from the 
oiſe of ſome outward waight, are alike; wherefore they 
that labour of the N(ight-maredoe dreame, that a waight is 
put upon them) with a great preparation of circumſtances. 
"The fluctuation or penfility of the Bowells,from the agirari- 
on of the waves in the ſea, and fromthe winde gathered a- 
bour the Diaphragma, are alike: therefore ſuch as are trou- 
bled with the Hypocondriaque wind, doe often dream of 
Navigations, and agitations upon the waters.There are an 
infinite number of {uch like inſtarices. 
$ The other branch of the knowledge of the league 
(which we have called Impreſſion) hath not as yer bin col- 
lected into Art; but hath ſometimes intervened among other 
Treariſes ſparſedly, and as in paſſage only . It haththeſame 
Antiſtrophe withthe former: for the conſideration is dou- 
ble, either how and how farre the humors and temperament of the 
body, doe alter or worke upon the mind? Or againe, How and 
how farre, the Paſsions and apprehenfions of the mind doe alter or 
work upon the Body. The former of theſe we ſee ſometimes 
handled in the Art of Phyſique, but the ſame hath by 
ſtrange waies inſinuared it ſelte into Religion. Forthe Phy- 
ſitian preſcribes Remedies to cure the Maladies of the 
mind; as inthe cures of Frenzies and Melancholy: they doe 
alſo adminiſter Phyſique to exhileratethe Mind; to munite 
and ſtrengrhen the heart, and ſoto increaſe the courage, to 
ſharpen and clarify the wits, to corroboratethe Memory, 
andthe like. But Dieres , and choice of meats, and drinks, 
and other oblervances touching the Body, in the ſe of the 
Pythagoreans, in the Hereſie ofthe Manichees,and in the law 
of Mahomet doe exceed all meaſure. So likewilethe ordinas- 


ces of the Ceremonial Law, interditting the eating of the bloud;&& Deur. 12. 


the Fat, and diſtinguiſhing between beaſts clean and unclean, ſo 
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farre as they are for meat, are many and ſtrict. Nay the 
Chriſtian faith ir ſelfe, though cleere and ſyncere from all 
clouds of ceremonies, yet retaines theuſe of Faſtings, Ab- 
ſtinences; and other obſervances, which tend to the mace- 
rationand humiliation of the Body; as things not meerel 
Figurative; but alſo Fruitfull. The root and lifeof all ſuch 
p_ as the(e, (beſides the Ceremony it ſelfe, and the 
practiſe of Canonicall obedience,) conſiſts in this whercof 
we ſpeak, namely, that there may be a mutnall ſufferance and 
bumiliation of the ſoule with the Body. And it any man of 
weaker judgement doe conceive, that theſe impreſsions of 
the Body upon the Mind, doe either queſtion the immor- 
taliry, or derogate from the {overaignty of the ſoule over the 
Body; toanealy doubt, ancaly an{were- is ſufficient. Ler 
him takerheſe inſtances; either from an Jnfant in the Mother's 
wombe, whichis compatible with the Accidents and Symptomes 
of the mother, and yet ſeparable in its ſeaſon, from the Body of 
the Mother: Or from Monarques, whothough they have ab- 
ſolute power, are ſome-rimes inclined by the {way of their 
Servants;yert without ſubjection of their Perſons or dimi- 
nution of their Power. 
. $ Nowasfair thereciprocall part, the operations ofthe ſoule, 
and of the Effetts and *Paſrons thereof upon the Body , that alſo 
hath found a place in Medicine. For all wiſe Phyſtians doe 
ever conſider and handle , Accidentia Anim! , as a matter of 
great moment, for their Cures;and which are of great force 
to further or hinder all other Remedies . Bur there is an 0- 
ther obſervation pertinentrto this ſubje&t, which hath bin 
very {paringly inquired into; and nothing tothe depth and 
dignity of the thing ; that is, (ſetting aſide the affeRions ) 
how farrethe Imagination of the Mind , or a thought deeply fixt, 
and exalted as it were, intoa beliefe, is of Power to alter the Body 
of the Jmaginant ? For though it hath a manifeſt power to 
hurt, it followes not that it hath the ſame degree of power 
to help: No moreindeed than ita man{hould conclude 
that becauſe their be peſtilent Aires able fodainly to kill a 


.man in health ; therefore there ſhould be Soveraigne Aires, 
| | able 
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In mans Budy 
" and the reſt) as they fooliſhly fancy and Mycthologize, ftrai 


_ wereaboutto lay )That amengſt all Bodits Naturalh, there it 


ditin\ Duvetuo.\"" © © | 
q | Mollieineis aoble Art; and Jochpty to the Poets 
defcrndedofaiiolts nerotisrace;forthey avebroughrin 
«mar "25 #186 yes of Medicine, rowhom'they have 
4piurtor his ſotine; 4 God 00,8 a Profeſſor 
ein tender #the Au Gor; 
ftian the Conſtyver of "Nature; 
_ al — 4 nigh br arch: Bur chegreateſt glory ro 
is fromthe workes Pour Saviour; who was'2 
riatiboth of: Soule atid Body. And 4s he trade the 
culiar objec of his heavenly Dodtritezfo he de- 


- never readof any miracles done by him reſpeR nou 
oven 
-co Ceſar) but onlyreſpRingthe Body of man;' oo io pre: 
ferve, or to ſuſtaine; orto cure It. 
$/ The S#bjef# of Medicine (Hatnely mans « Body is of all 
vhs things which tiature hath brought'forch mioft' capa- 
-ble of remedy; but then chat rethedy is __ zible of Er- 
ror: For the (ore ibelity, a variety of the {i1bjeQ; as it 
affords great oſsibiliry of Cure, ſo 9 2k great facility to 
ErTOT. ore asthat Art(ſuch as now it 15) may weltbe 
reckon'd among Arts conjeturall, ſoche enquiry thereef 
may be placed in the ne of themoſt difficult, and ex. 
aReſt Arts;, Neitheryer are we lo ſenfeleſle; as ro imagine 
with Pur atelfi jor, & _ Alchymiſts; That theve ave 30 be found 
ef\aine Corraifunlejey' "und Parallels t0'all the 
"Partety, lms Natures th the gorld | (as Starres, Minerals, 


ning.bur very impertinently,tharembleme of the Ancients, 


Yer, nocwichſtangingthisirari: evideno rrach, ( 


not found any ſo wnltipliciouſly compounded a: the Body of ma. 
For we ſee Hearbs,and Plants are nouriſhed by carth and 
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water;Beaſts by Hearbes and FruiQs:But man by the fleſh of 
living Cicatures;as Beafts, Birds, Fiſh; and alſo of Hearbes, 
Graines,' Fmaits, Iuice, and diverſe m_ 5 not without 
manifold commixtutes ſeafoning,and Preparation of theſe 
Bodies brfoce they cotnc ro be mans meate, and aliment. 
Adde hereunto,chatBeafts have a more ſimple order of life, 
andlefle change of affetions to worke upon their Bodies, 
and they commonly working one way ; whereas man in 
his Manſions, exerciſes, Paſhons, ſleepe and vigilancies is 
ſubjecro infinite viciſſicudes of changes . Sothat it is moſt 
evident that of all-ocher nacurall ſubſtances , the Body of 
man is the moſt fermentared, compounded, and incorpora- 
ted Maſſe. The ſoule, onthe other fide 3 is the ſimpleſtof 
ſubſtances;as it is well expreſt; ----Pwrumg, relinquis | 
AEthereun ſenſum,ath, Aurai fimplicicignem.  Vire-£n: 
Sothax it isnomarvaile thoughthe foule fo placed, enjoy * 
noreſt,according to chat Principle, Motws rerun extrd locum acit. phyſ. 
et En__ is loce ; Burtothe purpoſe , this various & de. czl, 
and ſubtle compoſition and fabrique of mans body, hath 
made it,as acurious and exquiſite inftrument, eaſy to be di- 
ſtemper'd ; thereforethe Poets did well to conjoyne Muſique, Panſan. is 
aud Medicine in Apollo ; becauſe the Genins of both theſe Arts is 2. 
almo$} the ſame;and the office of a Phyſitian conſiftethmeer- 
ly in this to know how to tune, and finger this Lyre of 
mans body, that the Harmony may not become diſcordant 
& harſh.Sothen this inconftancy,and yarieryof the fubjeR, 
hath madethe Art more conjeRurall - And the Art being ſo 
conjecurall had given morelarge ſcopes not only toerror, 
bue evento impoſtare . For almoSt all other Arts and Sciences 
are judg'd bytheir power and operation; and not by their ſucceſſe 
aud worke © The Lawyer is judg d bythe virtne of bis pleading, 
and not by the ifſue of the ('auſe; the Maſter in the Ship 
bis 4rt bythe direfting his comrft aright', and not bythe e 
of the voyage. But the Phyſitian, and perhaps the Politique bard-. 
ly have auy proper particular Atts, whereby they may make a 
cleer demonſtration oftbeir Art and abilities 5 but beate away ho- 
nur or diſpcace principally from the even which is ever an ine- * 
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quall judicature. For who cantell if a Patient dyeoorrecover;' 
or if a State be prelerved or rand ; whierher ir: be by Art or 
Accident?., Therefore it oftguifalls out; ;thar the! impoſtpy 
beares away the Prize , virniethe Cenfure . Naythe weak- 
neſſe and credulityof menasJuch, As,they often preferre a 
Montebankyr Witehzbeforea Learn d Phyfitian. Therefore the 
Poets were cleer and quick-fghred when they made X#/zy. 
lapius and CirceBrother and Silter,both children of the Sun, 
asinthe Verſes; of Aſculapius the Suns Son, | 
Flle repertorem Medicinetalis, & Artis, 
FulminePh@bigenam Stygias detrufit ad undas, 
And likewiſe of Cirgethe Sunnes Daughter, 
Dives inacceſſdsubi ſolis filia lucos 
Aſfiaus reſonat cantu: te(fiſh ſwperbis 
Frit ogoratammoGurna ty Iumina Cedrum. 
For in all.cimes inthe;repucation and opinion of the Mulci- 
tude, Witches,and old'Women,, and Impoſtors,have bin ri« 
vall Competitors with Phyſtians, and have even conten= 
ded with them for the famebf- Cures. And what pray yee 
followes?Even this,thart Phyſitians ſay ro themlſelves,as $4- 
lomon expreſſcth it upona higher occaſion, 7f it befalls to me, 
a it befalls tothe foole,why ſhould F labour to be marewiſe? And 
therefore [cannot much blame Phyſitians, if they.uſe com- 
monly to intend ſome other Art, or Practiſe, which they 
fancy more than their Profeſſion : For you ſhall have of 
them Poets; Antiquaxies; Critiques ; Rheroricians, Poli- 
riques;Divines&-1a theſe Arts better ſeen;thanintheir own 
profeſſion,Nor doththis comeito paſle,as] hppaoos 
(as a certaine Declaimor againſt ſciences objeRs againſt? 
Phyſitians)they have ever Converſant before theireyes ſuch: 
loathſomme.and ſad {peRacles > 'that they muſt needs retires 
their minds;from theſe objects, to ſome other contemplari- 
ons; for asthey aremen , Nibil Humapi a ſe aliewum putent, 
bur far this reaſon« whereof we now ſpeake; namely, that” 
they find;that Mediocrity , and. excellency in their Art maketh: 
19 differente.inprofit or reputation towards their Perſons or For. 
runes.. Forthe vexations of {ickneſle; the ſweernefle of life, 
| the 
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the flattery of hope, the commendation of friends; makethy 


men to depend upon-Phyſitians with all-cheir defefts:: But: 


ifa man ſeriouſly waigh the matter , theſethings rather re- 
doundto the amputation of Phyſitians;than their excuſari- 
on: whoſhould not. for theſe prejudices caſt away hope; 
bur encreafetheir.pains and diligence. For whoſoever plea- 
ſeth roexciteand awake his obſervation, and' alitle look 
about himsſhall eaſily, deprehend even from commion and 
familiar examples , what a command and {overaignty the 
ſubderic and ſharpneſle of the underſtanding hath over the 
variety either of matter,or of the forme of things.' Nothing is 
mare variable than mens Faces and'countenances ; yet the me- 
mory retainesthe infinite diſtinEtions of them: Nay aPain- 
ter with atew ſhells of Collours; the benefit of his eye ; the 
Habit of his:lmagznation; and the ſteadineſle of his hand; 
can imitate;and draw with his pencillallfaces thar are,have 
bin,or ever ſhall bezit chey were broughtbeforehim.; No- 
thing more variable than mans voice;yet we can calilydi{cerne 
their differences in every particular perſon; nay:you ſhall 
havea Buffone , or a Pantomimus will render and expreſſe 
rothe life;as many as he pleaſerh. Nothing more variable than 
articulate ſounds of words , yet men have found away tore- 
gdacerhemto a fevv letters of the Alphabet.And thisis moſt 
certaine , that it is not the inſufficiency , or incapacity of mans 
mind.but rather the remote ſtanding, or plating of the objett that 
breeds theſe Maxes and Incomprebenfions. For as the ſenſe a- 
farre off is full of miſtaking, but wichin due diſtance erres 
nor muchzfo it is in the underſtanding. For men uſe common- 
lyto take a Profpett of Nature,as from ſome high Turret ; andto 
view hit afarre off, and are too much taken wp with generalities, 
whereas ifybey would vouchſafe to deſcend and approach neerer to 
Particulars ;)and more exatily and ronfiderately look intothings 
themſetves;there might be made a more true Cf profitable diſcove- 
23 <4& comprebenfion.Now the remedy of this errorste not alone 
zhtrsto quicken or ftrengthenthe Organ, but withall to goe neerer to 
the obie#;.And thereforethereis no doubtbur if Phyſitians , 
letting Geheraliticsgoe, for a while;and ſuſpending their af- 
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cent thereto, would make their approaches to Nature; 


they might become Maſters of that Arr , whereof the Poet 
ſpeakes, & | 


OvidR.a. Et quoniam variant morbi'vvariabimus Artes; 
8, 


Mille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erunt. | 
Which they ought the rather endeavour becauſe the Philo. 
ſophies theſelves,upon the which Phyſitians, whether 
be Methodiſts or Chymiſts doe rely (for Medicite not grous- 
ded upon Philoſophy is aweak thing) are indeed very light & 
ſuperficiall.Wherefore if roo wide Generalities, though true, 
havethis defe&,that rhey doe not well bring men hometo 
Action, certainly there is greater danger inthole Generalls, 
which arc in themſelves falſe, and inftead of directing to 
truth miſlead the mind into the by-paths of Error. | 

$ Medicine therefore (as we haveſceng.) hitherto hath 
bin ſuch,as hath bin moreprofeſſed,than laboured; andyet 
more laboured than advanced; ſeeing the paines beſtowed 
thereonhath bin rather in circle, than in progreſſion . For 
I find much Iteration - but ſmall Addition in Writers of that Fa- 
C ultie. / 

IT Wewilldivide it into three Parts, which we will 
callthe three Duties thereof : The firſt w Conſervation of 
health, the ſecond the (ure of Diſeaſes , the third Prolongation 
of Life. 

$ But forthislaft dutys'Phyſttians ſeeme not to have 
acknowledg'd it as any principall part of their Art,but have 
(ignorantly cnough )mingled and confounded it as one and 
the ſame with the other two. For they ſuppoles that if Di- 
ſcaſes be repelled before they —_—_ the body; or be cu- 
red after they have ſurprizd the body ; that Prolongation of 
Life muſt nacurally follow . Whichthough it be ſo,withouc 
all queſtion, yet they doe nor ſo. exactly conſider, that thefe 
rwo offices of Conſervation and Curatios\, only pertain to di- 
{eaſesz andto ſuch Prolongation of Lift alone, which is a- 
breviated& intercepted by difeaſes:Butto drawoxt the thread 
of Life,and to prorogue Death, for aſeafon which ſilently 
ſeales uponus,by naturall refolution , and the Atrophie of 
Age 
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AingzotheMeritot the lubject Neither let rbat jeruple rrouble FanlSuo 


8 minds of Mengal tf this thing committed 20 the diſpen/gtiday - 
Hate db divine provideucewere now by ms; firſt repealed and 
-conmended.to the charge and of fice far For —_ doubt 
Provigenee doth diſpoſe and.derermine all kind:of deaths 
 wharlaeyet, whether they:come of violence;'-or! from di- 
ſcaſes,or fromthe eourſe of Age, arid yer doth not there- 
fore exclude Preventions and Remedies: For Art arid bu- 
man induſtry doe-not command andrule Fare\and nature, 
bur ſeryc and adminiſterunts them. Butof this part we 
ſhall ſpeak anon; thus muchin the mean by way of antici- 
pationsleaftanyſhould unskilfully- confound this' third of- 
fice of Medicinesyvich te: two: former, _ _ i: 
thero hath bi; done.: its "1: nA? 
© $& As forthedutyof ceefbovaiad efHeatbghe Gr duryof 
cherh ALFE,MAn In 49 in cher poim3wve- 
xy 1npertinensly;{o (in rarer invhis particular; 


nts pk muchiothequ eats;&roo lidke 
tothe. quantity: thereot:&io rE rcLAe cert 
dilcourled agar ang cſi praiſing 


Mediacrity; - Whereas both faſting changed toxcultortie;and 
Full feeaing, ro- which a manhathiinurcd himlelfe, are ber- 
_ ter regiments of bealth; thian'thoſe Mediocrities wehich com- 

monly.cnervate Naturtand maketir flochfulland i impati- 

ent,it necd ſhould be; of any extremity; exodffedr/mndi- 

gence. And forche-diverskinds- of Bzerciſeroubichmuch 
nia the 601 ervationofhcalth;nonc of chat profe(vion 
hath well diſtinguiſhc or bbſerved banal his hardly 
found any diſpohtiontoa diſcaſe-which may nos be cot- 
rected by {ome kind of exerciſe properto ſuch aninfirmity. 

As bowling is gg0d agaialt the weakneſſe: df rhe Reines. 

ſhooteing againſtche 7 0 ofthe Lotiges: : walking 

and ypright gn of the body, againſt the crudiries ofthe 
ſtomack; and tor ocher diſcales othet exercitations. | But 
ſeeing this partrouching tbe conſervation of bealthy. hath bin 
in every pointafter aſorchandled;it is not our purpoſe to 
purſueleſler deficiencies. As” 
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-JIL-4s concerning the c cares of Diſeaſes,chavis'a' Part of Me. 
7 dicine,voheicon miich labour hath bin beftexwed, butwith 
- {mall proficelccom —— itrhe nal: der ory P/f2g- 
"You, ro rhioli mans body isfubject; togither vithrhs Can 
ſer: Symptemes, and mw thereof. Inithis Reon of - 
Medicine;many things arc dgfirzent,of theſe we wing 
pounda few, which arc mocoremarkable, vwhich torr 
Merate withoiur protmentans orMerhod, we ſuppoſe fa 
helen. 2 11,1391 JULJA9 $10 
% -u<:T bereft the 2 Hb tae charprofitable arid ac 
NARRA- curatediligence of Hippocrates, whole cuftome' wist6 fer 
neon down a Narrateveot the eciattcaſ es of his parients,y 
NALES. the Mcdicanient; wharthe event: Therefore hayitly ſo 
ptoper & notable aprecedenc from hinrvotio was accoun- 
ted the Father of the Art, we ſhall notnecd to alleage 
example forcaine, ferche fromrother Artsy as from the wil- 
.demeofthe lawyersovith whom nothing is morthſuall, 
thantoſedowncandencer more notableicafes, and new 
decifionisyrhercby they may theberter furniſh and dire& 
hrldrafarthedefinicion of farure cales: Wherefore 'I 


fende this comtitiuation of Medicinal Reports deficient, apetially 
Jaye: 


digeſted into-ohcentire body, with dilipence a 
ment,vvhichyer Lunderftandnorto be made fo amp 
tocxtendto every conimon caſethardaily Falls _— Hil 
were an infinite work and co [mall purpoſe) nor yerſo re- 
ſerved arid-contrated as ro admir none. bur Prodigits,and 
wonders;asmany have done:for many-thitigs are nevy in 
the mamgr and circumftances ofrhe thitiy, which are fior 
#6 in the kinde; and he thatſhall give hismindto obſerve, 
ſhallfinde many penal m fuatrers vaigit wordiy ob- 
icrvation:': 

"W- - S Soin Diſquſrn Hrannle, heatienri is, that 

'N e parts whi aine in gener: to Mans » are 
MIA 2s moſt fecinctyonuiesd and obfervedeyento Fe in 
_ and thatin every leaſtfiler: but 43 touthing the variety which ts 
 foundindiverſe + hedizizhere the diligence of Phyfitions files. 
Andtherefore I granthar fimple Ataemniy hach bin moft 
—_— oo cleerely 
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cleerely handled; but ComparRaTivE ANATOMIE, I define 
zo be deficient. For men have made a good enquiry into all 
the parts, and into their conſiſtencies , figures, and colloca« 
tions: butthe diverſe figure, condition, and poſture of thoſe 
parts in diverſe men, they have not ſo well obſerved. The 
reaſon of this omilsion I{uppoſe is no other than this, that 
the firſt inquiry may be ſatisfied in the view of one or two 
Anatomies, but thelater, being Com PARATiVE and Caſu- 
all muſt ariſe from the attentive and exact obſervation of 
many Diſſe&ions: and the firſt is a matter, wherein learned 
Profeſſors intheir Lectures,& the preſle of ſpectators ſtand- 
ing aboutthem, may vauntthemlſelves; butthe ſecond kind 
of Anatomie , is a ſevere knowledge, which muſtbe acqui- 
red by a retired ſpeculation, and a long experience. Never- 
theleſſe, there 1s no doubt but thatthe Figure and Structure 
of the inward partsis very licle inferior; for variety and linea- 
ments, to the ourward members; and that Hearts and Li- 
versand Ventricles are as different in menzas are either their 
Forcheads, or Noſes, or Eares. 
$ Andintheſe differences of inward parts, there are often 

found the Cauſes continent of many diſeaſes; which Phyſiti- 
ans not obſerving, doe ſometimeacculethe Humors which 
arenotdelinquent; the fault being inthe very Mechanique 
Frame of ſome part. In the cure of which Diſeaſes, to ap- 
ply Alterative Medicines, istono purpole (becauſe the part 

eccant is incapable of ſuchalteration,) butthe matter muſt 
Cended and accommodated, or palliated by a preſcript 
Diet and familiar Medicines. Solikewiſe to Com A R A- 
TivE ANATOMY appertaine accurate obſervations, as well 
of all kind of humors, as of the footſteps and impreſsions of 
diſeaſes in diverſe bodies diſleed: forthe Humors, in A- 
natomies are commonly paſt byzas it they were ſuperfluous 
Purgaments and Excrements; whereas it is a point very 
uſefull and neceſſary,to note of what nature and of how 
various kinds there be of different humors (not relieing 
hereintoo much upon the receiveddiviſions, which ſome- 
times may be found inthe body - -w and in what Cavi- 

ties 
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ties and Recepracles, every humor ufeth for moſt part to 
lodge and neſtle, and with what advantage or prejudice, 
and the like. In hke manner the foot-TFeps and Jmpreſiions 
_ of Diſeaſes, andthe leſions and devaſtations of the inward 
parts by them, are tobe obſerved with diligence in diverſe 
Anatomies, as impoſthumes, ulcerations , ſolutions of con- 
cinuiry, putrefactions, corroſions, conſumprions,luxations, 
diſlocations , obſtructions, repletions , tumors; together 
with all preternaturall excreſcencies, found in mans bod 
(as ſtones, carnoſities, wens, wormes,and the like;)I ſay all 
theſe, and ſuch other, ſhould be with great diligence inqui- 
red, and digeſted by that ComyaratTitTE ANATOMY, 
whereof vve (peak, and the experiments of many Phyſitians 
colle&ed and collated together. ©But this variety of Accidents, 
is by Anatomiſts, eicher handled perfuntorily , or elſe paſt 
over in ſilence. 
$ Touching that other Defett in Anatomie, (namelysthat it 
hath not been uſed to beprattiſed upon living Bodies, ) to whar 
end ſhould we ſpeak of it? forthis is an odious and an inhu- 
De ReMc- mane experiment; and by (elſmjultly condemned: yet not- 
= withſtandingzthatobſervation of the Ancients is true, Thar 
many Pores, Paſſages and Pertuſtons, which are more ſub- 
tile than the reſt, appeare not in Anatomical diſſeftions , be- 
caule they are ſhutand latent in Dead Bodzes ; whereas they 
are open and manifeſt in Live. Wherefore to conſult both 
for ule and humanity , this Anatomia yivorum, is not altoge- 
therto berelinquiſht, or referred (as Celſw did) to the catu- 
all inſpections of ſurgions, ſecing this may well be perfor. 
med, being diverted upon the Diſſe&icn of Beaſts alive, 
which, notwithſtanding the diſsimilicude of their parts 
with mans, may ſufficiently fatisfie this enquiry, being 
done with judgement. 
* y Likewiſe intheir Jnquiry of Diſeaſes, they finde many 
ER diſeaſeswhich they decerne and judge to be incurable,lome, from 


MORBO- FERT 
MORBO- ChE firitacceſle of thedileale, others,afrer ſuch acertain pe 


TORVM riod: {othat the Proſcriptions of L. Scyila, and the Triuw- 
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by their moſt unjuſt Edicts; they deliver over ſo many men 
to death, whereof numbers doe eſcape withleſle roy fm 
than they did in the Roman Proſcriptions. Therefore I 
will not doubttoſetdowne among DEFICIENTS 4 work of 
the cures of Diſeaſes held incurable;that ſo ſome excellent and 
Generons Profeſſors in that faculty, may be awakt and ſtir- 
red upztoſerthis work (fo farre as the latent operations of 
Nature, by mans induſtry, may be diſcloſed) ſeeing this ve- 
ry ſentence of Pronouncing Diſeaſes to be incurable, enacts a 
law as it were for {loath and negligence, and redeemes ig- 
norance from Diſcredit and Infamy. 


$ Nayfanther,to infiſt alittle upon this Point, I eftimeit __ 


the of fice of a Phyſitian, not ouly toreSbore health , but tomiti- THaNasA 


EXT Þ 
gate dolors, and torments of Diſeaſes; and not only when ſuch £XTERIO 


mitigation of —m_ » as of a dangerous ſymptome, may 
make and conduceto recovery; but even when all hope of 
recovery being'gone; it may ſerve to make a faire and eaſie 


* 
Eu 


paſſage out of lite. For it is no ſmall felicity, which Augs- =—_ 


tus ('eſar was wont to wiſhto himfelfe, that ſame EuTHANAS1A; 
which was alſo noted in the Death of Antonius Pius, who 
ſeemed not ſo much to dye, as to be caſt into a ſweet and 
deep ſleep. And itis written of Epicurw, that he procured 
this ſame caſy departure unto himlelte; for after his diſeaſe 
was judged deſperate, he drowned his ſtomacke and (ences 
with a large draught, and ingurgitation of wine; whereup- 


onthe Epigram was made --hinc Stygias ebriw haufit aquat, Laert. in 


He took away by theſe draughts of wine, the bitter ta$t of the $ty- Epicuro, 


gianwater. Butin ourtimes Phyſicians make a kind of ſcru- 
pleand ow of it, to ſtay with a patient after the diſeaſe is 
paſt hope of cure, whereas in my judgement, if they would 
not be wanting to their profeſsion,and to humanity itlelfe, 
they ought both to enquire the $kill, and ro giveche atten- 
dance, for the facilitating and aſſwaging of the paines and Ago= 
nies if Death at their departure. And this part, the inquiry de 
EuTHANASla EXTERIORI, (Which we lo call to diſtinguiſh 
it from that Ewthanafia,or ſweet-calme Dycing, procured by a 
due preparation of the ſoule) we reterre rothe aumber of 
Der1cieNTs. Bb 2 $ So 
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DE MEDI- 


$ 86 inthe Cures of Diſeaſes, | finde get erally this Defice. 


CiNls av. e#ct;thatthe Phyſitians of the time, though they doe not 
THENTI- , 
CIS, 


impercinencly ipurſue the generall intentions and ſcope of 
Cures; yet for particular Receipts, which by a kind of pro- 
priety. reſpe& the cures of {pecificall diſeaſes; either they 
doe not well know them, or they doe not religiouſly ob- 
ſerve them, For the Phyſitians have fruſtrated and raken a- 
way the fruit of Traditions, and approved experience, by 
their MagiStralities; in adding and taking out, and changing 
ingredients of Receipts attheir pleaſure; and almoſt after 
the manner of Apothecaries, putting in Quid pro Quoz 
commanding ſo preſumptuoully over Medicine, as the Me- 
dicine can no longer command the diſeaſe. For except 
Treacle, and Mithridatum, and of late Dioſcordium , and the 
confection of Alkermes. and a few more Medicines, they 
commonly tye themſelves tono receipts ſeverely and ſtrict- 
ly. For the confeRtions of ſale, which are in the ſhoppes, 
they are in readineſle rather for generall purpoſes, than ac- 
commo date and proper for particular cures; for they doe 
notexactly referre to any diſcaſcin ſpeciall; but generally to 
the opening of obſtructions, comforting concoction, alter- 
ing Diſtemperatures. And this is the cauſe why Empy- 
riques and Old wozmen are more happy many times in their 
Cures than Learned Phyſitians, becauſe they are faith- 
full , and ſcrupulous in keeping themſelves to the confe- 
ion and compolitien of approved Medicines. I remember 
that a Phyfitian with us here mn England , famous for pra- 
Rice, in religion halfe lewv, and a!\moſt an Atabian for his 
courſe of ftudy-wont to ſay, your Ewropeas Phyſitians are in- 
deed Learned men,but they know not the Particular (ures of Di- 


ſeaſes : \nd the fame perſon uſed rojeft, but unreverently, 


ſaying, That our Phyſitians were like Biſbops they had the Keyes 
of binding and loofing,and nothing #lſe: Bur to {peake the truch 
in carneſt; in our opinion it would be a mater of good con- 
ſequence,if ſome Phyſitians of Note for Learning and Pra- 
Etice, would compile aworke of Probations , and expertmened 
Medicines for vhe cure of Particular Diſeaſes: For thatany 
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maninduced by ſome ſpecious teaſon , ſhould be of opini-' 


08) that it-is the-part of a learned Phyſitian ( reſpeRing the: 
complexions of Paticnts, their Age; the ſeaſon of theyeare, 
Cuſtomes and the like, rather to accommodate his Medi- 
cines as occations ſuggelt , than:to inſiſt upon ſome certain 
Þrelcriptss'ts a deceiveable aſſertion, and whichattribures 
r09 litle ro experienceztoo much to judgment.Certainly as in 


the ſtate of Rome they were the men moſt uſefull , and of- 


the belt compoſition, which either being Conſuls favoured 
the Peoplegor being Tribunes inclined to the Senate : Soin 
the matter we now handle, they be the beſt Fhyſitians, 
which either in their great Learning, doe much valew the 
Traditions of Experience; or being famous for Practice, de- 


{þpiſe nor Methods and Generalities of Art . As for qyalifica- 
tions of Medicines ( it at any time that be expedient ) they 
are rather to be practis'd uponthe Defferents of Phyſique, 
than incorporated into the Receipt ,. wherein. nothi 
{hould be innovated without apparent necelfity. Wherefore 
thy Part which handleth Authentique and *Pofitive Medicines, 
we report as DEF1CIENT.butit is a matter not to be attem- 
pted or undertaken without a ſharpe- arid piercing judg- 
ment;and as it were, in a Synod of ſelect Phylitians. 

$ Allo in the Preparations o Medicines | doetindir ſtrange 
(ſpecially confidering how Minerall Medicines have bin ſo 
extolled and celebrated by Chymiſts; and that they are ſafer 
for the outward than inward Parts)that no man hitherto hath 


endeavoured by Art to imitate Natwrall Bathes, and Medicinable - 


IM1TAs 
TIO 

THER- 
ARVM 
NATV- 


Fountaineszand yet it is confeſſed that thoſe Bathes and Foun- RALIVM, 


zaines receive their vertues ftom minerall veines through 
which they paſle :and for manifeſt proofe heteof mans 
induſtry knows well how to diſcerne and diſtinguiſh from 
what kind of Minecalls ſuch waters receive their tinfures; 
ab whether from Sulphur; Vitriol; Steele, orthe like : which 
uataralltinftnres of waters, it it may be reduced to compolitis 
ohs of Art, irwould be in mans power, both to wake rnote 
Kinds of them as occafion required; and to command , at 
plealurexthe temperament thereof. Therefore chis Part ofthe 
Bb} imitation 
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imitation of Nature in Artificiall Bathes(a thing without que- 
ſion both profitable and ealy to be: done we take to be 
DEe#1CIENT. 
$ But leſt 7 ſhould purſue Particulars more preciſely , than 
EiLyy 15 2grccable roour intention , or to the proportion of this 
MEDics- Treatiſe, I will cloſe and concludethis Part with a note of 
NALE, one Deficience more-which ſeems tous to be of great conſe- 
quence; whichis, that the Preſcripts in uſe are too compendious 
#0 effeft any notable or difficult cure . For in our judgmentir is 
4 more vain andflattering, thantrue opinion, tothink that 
any Medicine can be ſo ſoveraign, or lo happy , as thatthe 
ſimple uſe thereof ſhould be of force ſufficient for ſome 
great cure. [t were a ſtrange ſpeech which ſpoken, or ſpo- 
ken ofr,ſhould reclaim a man from a vice deeply roeted and 
invetecate. Certainly itis farre otherwiſe : *But t# u« order, 
Purſuit, ſequence , Artificial interchange, that are potent and 
mighty in nature : Which although they require more exact 
judgment in preſcribing; and more preciſe obedience in ob- 
ſerving , yetthis is amply recompenced in the greatneſſe of 
effes. And although a man would think, by the daily dili- 
gence of Phyſitians, their Viſtrarions , Se{ſions,and Preſcri- 
ptions,which they performe to the ſick; that they did pain- 
fully purſue the Cure ; and goc on ina certainecourſe : Yer 
let aman exaRtly look into their preſcripts , and miniftrati- 
onshe ſhall find many of them full of wavering, inconſtan- 
cy , and eyery dayes deviſes; and ſuch as came intotheir 
minds without any certaine, or adviſed courſe of Cure. 
For they ſhould even fromthe beginning, after they have made a 
full and perfe& diſcovery of the diſeaſe , meditate and reſolve up. 
08 an orderly ſequence of Cure, and not without important rea- 
ſons depart therefrom. And letPhyſitians know for certaine, 
that ( for example) three perchance, or fourereceipts, are 
rightly preſcribed for the Cure of ſome great diſeaſe, which 
takenin due order , and in due ſpaces of time performe the Cure; 
which if theywere taken fingle , or by themſelves alone, or if the 
Courſe were inverted, or the intervalls of time not obſervedwould 
be burtfull. Nor is it yet our meaning that every —_——_ 
an 
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and (uperſtirious way of Cure in eſtimation ſhould be the 
beft , no-more than thar every ſtrair way is the Way to 
Heaven, but that the way ſhouldbe right as well as ſtrait 
and difficult. Andthis Part which we will call Filum Me- 
dicinale we ſer downe as Deficient . So theſe are the Parts 
which in the Knvwledge of Medicine , touching the cure of 
Diſeaſes, are defideratz , ſavethat there remaines yet one 
part more of more uſe than all theother , which is here 
wanting, A rae aud Attive natural Philoſephie, up-n which the 
' ſcience of Medicine ſhould be built : but that belongs norto 
this Treariſe. 

IH Thethird part :of Medicine we have ſer down to be 
that of the Prolongation of Life-which is a partnewr and De- 


DE PRO- 
L O N- 


ficient , and the molt noble ofall: For ifany ſuch thing may GanDO 


be found our, Medicine ſhail notbe practis'd only inthe im» 


CVRRI- 
CVLO 


purities of Cures nor ſhall Phyſitians be honour'd only fot VITE. 


Neceſſity, bur for aguift,thegreateſt of earthly Donations 
char could be conferr'd on mortality, whereof mennextun- 
der God, may bethe Diſpenſers and Adminiſtrators ; For al- 


though the world to a( briſtian man, travailing to the land of 


Promiſe , be as it were awi lderneſſe » yet that our {booes and veſt- 
ments ( that ts our Body,which is 4s a converture tothe ſoule,) be 
leſſe worne away while we ſojourne 1n thee wilderneſſe, is tobe eſti. 
med agift comming from the divine goodneſſe . Now becaule 
this is one of the choiceſt parts of Phiſique , and char we 
have let it downe amongſt Deficients, we will after our ac- 
cuſtomed manner give ſome Admonitions,Indications,and 
Precepts thereof. | 

$ Firſt we advertiſe , thatof. Writers in this Argument 
there is none exrant that hath found out any ching of worth, 
that I may nor ſay, any thing ſound touching this ſubject. 
Indeed Ariſtotle hath left untopoſterity a (mall briefe Com- 


mentarie of this matter ; whereinthere is ſome acureneſſe, 


which he would have to be all can be ſad , arhis manner is - Bat Delongi- 


the more recent Writers have written ſo idlely ,” and ſupet- 
ſitiouſly upon the point,charthe Argument it ſelfe;chrough 
their vanity is reputed vaineand ſenſelefſe. +1 115, 

Q Secondly 
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$ Secondlywe advertiſe,thatthe intentions of Phyſicians 
couching this 
rather lead men away from the point,than diretthem unto 


it. For they diſcourſe that Death is a deſtitution of Heate and 
Moiſture , and therefore naturall heate ſhould be comforted and 
radical moiſture cheriſht;as if it were a mater to be effected by 
Broaths, or Lettuces, & Mallows,or* Iujubs,or fine Wafer- 
cakes orel{e with hot ſpices,generous wine, or the ſpirits of 


wine, or chymicall oyles; all which doe rather hurt, than 
helpe. | 

$ Thirdly , weadmoniſh men that they ceaſeto trifle, 
and that they be not ſo credulous as to think that ſuch a 
oreat worke asthis iszt0 retard and turne back the courſe of Na- 


ture,may be brought to perfeftion by a morning draught, 


or the uſe of ſome precious Receipt;no not with Aurum Po- 
zabile,or the ſubſtances of Pearles,or ſuch like toyes;but thar 


they take itfor a grounded truth , that the Prolongation of 
Life,is agreatwork , and which conſiſts in many kinds of 


Receipts, and of an orderly courſe and connexion of them: 
Andlerno man be fo ſtupid as to believe , that what never 
yet was donexan be now effetted , but by meanes yet never attem- 
pted. 
$ Fourthly we admoniſh men chat they rightly ob- 
ſerve and diſtinguiſh touching thoſe Receits which con- 
duce to a healthful life, and thoſe which conferre to a long 
life. For there are many things which exhilaratethe ſpirits, 
ſrengrhe the ative powers of nature,repell diſeaſes,which 
yerſubdu&t from the ſumme of life, and withour ſickneſle 
accelerate aged Atrophie . And there are other receipts 
which conduce to the Prolongation of life , and the retardati- 
on of the Atrophie of o1d-age , butyet are not us'd without ha- 
zard of health : So that they who uſe theſe remedies for 
the proregation of life, muſt likewiſe provide againſtſuch in- 
conveniences as upon their uſage may unexpectedly fal our: 
Andthusmuch by way of Admonition. 
$ Asfor Indications, the image, or Idea we have con- 
cciv'd in our mind hereof,, is this; Things are conſerv'd and 
LEY continued 


umentare nothing worth : and that they 
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Continued two wayes; eitherin their ovwne Identitie,or by 
Reparation .'" Intheir proper Jdentitie , as a Flieor an Antin 
Amber , aflower, an apple or: wood in Conſervatories of 
Snow; a dead corps in Balſame. By Reparation,as inFlame, 
and Mechanique. He that goes about the worke of Pro- 
longation of Life, muſt put in practice both theſe kinds, (for 
difunited; their ſtrength is weakned )and Mans body muſt 
be conſerv'd after the ſame manner inanimate Bodies are con- 
ſerved;andagaine,as Flame is conlerved ; and laſtly,even as 
Mechaniques are conſerved. Whereforethere are three intent i- 
ons for the Prolongation of Life;the Retardation of Conſumption, 
the Integrity of the Reparation',\ andthe Renovationof that which 
begun to decay and grow old-. Cbx/um;tion 1s caus'd by two De- 
predations, Depredation of innate Spirit, and Depredationof 
ambient Aire. The refiftance of both is rwosfold,cither when 
the Agents *(that is , the ſuc and moiſtures ofthe Body) be- 
come leſſe Predatory, or the Patients aremadelefle depreda- 
ble. The Spirit is madelefle Predatory. ,it either it be con- 
denſed in ſubſtancezas inthe ule of Opiates, and nitrous ap- 
plication,and in contriftations; or be dimini/hed in' Quantity, 
as in ſpare Pythagoricall or Monaſticall Diets: or is ſweer- 
ncd and refreſht with motion,as.in eale and tranquility . Ambi- 
ent Aire is madelefle Predatory, either: when it is leſſe hea. 
ted with the beames of the Sunne » as in colder countries in 
Cavesin Hills, and in the Pillars or Stations of Anchorites; 
or when itis repell'd from the Body as in dens-cloſe skin; 
in the Plumage of birds, and theuſe of oyle and unguents 
without Aromartique Ingredients. The juyce and {ucculen- 
cies of the Body', are madelefſedepredable,if eicher they be 
made more indurate, or more dewy,and ly : Indurate as in 
auſtere courſe Diet; in alife accuſtomed tocold, by ſtrong exer- 
ciſes;by certaine Minerall Bathes,Rolcide or dewy , as inthe 
uſe of ſweet meats and abſtinence from meats, ſalt and a- 
cide;bur eſpecially in ſuch a mixture of drinks as 1s of parrs 
very renuious and ſubtle , and yer without all acrimonyor 
. tartneſle, Reparation ts done by Alittnts; and Alimentatian is 
promoted foure wayes : By the.Concottion of the inward "_ 
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torthe ſending forch ofthe nouriſhment, as in Confortatives 
of the Principall Bowells; by excttation: of the outwart parrs 
for the attraction of nourſhment; as indue exerciſes and fri. 
carions; and ſome kind of un&tions and appropriate Bathes, 
by preparation of the Aliment it ſeife; that it may more eaſily 
in{inuate itſelfe, and ina ſortamicipate Digeſtions, as in di- 
verſeand artificiallkinds of ſeaſoning meat, mingling drinke, 
leavening bread, and reducing the virtues of all theſe three 
into one; by comfortiug the laſt act of Aſimilation , as in ſea- 
ſonable ſleep, and ourward or Topique Applications: +he Reno- 
vation of that whith began #0 waxe old, is performed two, 
waies, eicher by inteneration ofthe babit of the body it (elfe, as 
in the uſe of ſuppleing or ſofr#ing applications by Bathes, 
emplaſters and un&tions, of ſuch quality as may ſoak or in- 
{inuare intothe part» but notextra&t from it; or by expurga- 
tion of thevld moiſture, and ſubſtitution of new moiſture, as in 
ſeatonable and often purging; letting of blood; attenuating 
Diets, which reſtore the Flower of the Body, and ſo much 
for Judications. - 

. $& Asfor Precepts, although many of them may be dedu- 
ced from the Jndieations,yer we thought good to let downe 
three ofthe moſt principall. Firſiwe give in Precept that 
the Prolongation of life, rault be expected from a preſcrip ſer 
Diet, ratherthanfrom any familiar regiment of Foode, or 
the excellency of particular receipts: for whatſoever are of 
ſuch virtue as they are able ro make nature retrograde, are 
commonly more ſtrong and Potent to alter, than that the 
can be compounded together in any medicine, much le 
be intermingled in familiar foode. It remaines therefore 
that ſuch receipts be adminiſtred regularly, and ſucceſsively 
and at ſet appointed times, returning in certain courſes. 

$  Ourſecond Precept ts, that the *Prolongation of life be ex- 
peed, rather from wor king upos ſpirits, and from a malaciſſation 
or intenerattion of *Parts, than from any kinds of aliment or order 
of Diet. For leeing the Body of Manand the Framethereof 
(leaving afide outward accidents)three waies becomes Paſ- 
ive, namely fromthe ſpirits, from the parts. and from aliments; 
I £4 the 
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the way of Prolongation of life by means of aliment is a long 
way abour; and that by many ambages and circuits; bur the 
waies by working upoa theſpirits, and uponthe parts, arc 
more compendiousand ſooner brings us to. the end detired,; 
becaulethefpirits are ſodainly moved, both from vapours 
andpaltions, which work ftrangely upon them - and the 
Parts, by Barthes, unguents or emplaiſters , which in like 
manner make way by {odaine impreſsions. 

$ Ourthird Precept is, that Malaciſſation or inteneration of 

Parts by outward Topiques, mwih be performed by applications 
conſubſtautiall , Penetrating, and Sringent. Conſubftancialls 
arc Willingly intertained witha kindly embrace, and pro- 
perly intenerace and ſupple; Penetrating and infinuating re- 
medies are the Defferrents, as' ir were, of Malacifſant and 
mollifying qualities, and convay more ealily and impreſlcd- 
ly the virtue thereof; and doe themſelves ſomewhat expand 
and openthe Parts. Refringems keepin thevirtue of them 
both, andfor atimefixe it, and allo cohibite and reprefle 
perſpiration; which is athing repugnant to malaciſſation or 
ſuppleing, becaule itſends forthrhe moiſture; wheretore by 
theſe three ( bur diſpoſed inorder,and ſucceeding, then in- 
rermixt) the martrer is effected. Jn the mean we give this ca- 
veat, that it is not the intention of Malaciſſation by outward 
copiquesto nouriſh Parts, buronlyto render them more ca- 
pable of nouriſhment: for wharſoever is more grie, is letfe 
Active to aſsimilate. And thus much of the Prolongation of 
life, which isa third part newvly alsigned ro Medicine. 

h (,omewenow t0 Coſmetique medicaments,or the Art of De* 
coration; which hath indeedparts Civile, and pairs cffemi- 
nate. For cleannefle,and the. civile beauty of che Body was 
ever cſtimed to proceed from a modeſty of behaviour, and 
2 duc reyerence inthe firſtptlace towardsGod, whole crea- 
tures we are, thenrowards focierys wherein we live; and 
then towards our ſelves, whom we-ought no-lefle, nay 
much more coreverexthan we doe any-others. But that Adul- 
zerate decoration by Painting and Ceruſſe, it is well worthy of 
the | imperte&ions which: attend ir; being: neicher fine 
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enough to deceive, nor handſome to pleaſe, nor lafe and 
wholſome to uſe. And it is a wonder that this corrupt cu- 
ftome of painting>hath ſo long eſcaped penall lawes, both 
ofthe Church and ofthe ſtare; which yet have bin very ſe. 
vere againſt the exceſsive vanity of Apparell, and the effe- 
minate trimming of haire. We read indeed of Teſabell that ſhe 
painted her face, but of Eſther and Judith, noe ſuch matter ts re- 
Hed. 
: $ . Let w proceed to Athletique, which we take in a ſome- 
whar morelarge ſencethan uſually icis. For to this we re- 
ferre any point of Ability, whereunto the body of man may 
be broughtzor any aptitude thereto, whether it be of AHivity 
or of Patience: whereof 4#ivity hathewo parts,ſtrength and 
ſwifineſſe; and patience likewiſe hath two parts, Judurance of 
Natural wants, and Fortitude in torments. Of all theſe we ſee 
many times nertable Inſtances in the praiſe of Tumblers; in 
the hard fare of ſome Salvages ; in the wonderfull ſtrength 
of Lunariques; and:inthe conſtancy of many inthe midſt of 
exquiſite torments: Nay if therebe any other faculty, which 
falls not within {as inthoſe that Dive, that obrain a ſtrange 
power of containing Reſpiration, and thelike) we referre it 
tothis part. Andtharſuchchings may ſometimes be done, 
is moſt certain: but the Philoſophy and eaquiry of cauſes 
rouching themsis commonly neglected ; for this reaſon as 
we ſuppoſe, becaule men are perſwaded, that ſuch maiſte- 
ries and commands over Naturezare obtained eitherby a pe. 
culiar imbred aptnefle of ſome men, which falls not with- 
inthe rules of diſcipline; or from a continuall cuftome from 
childhood,which rather is commanded thantaught, Which 
though it be not altogether ſo true, yet to whatend ſhould 
we note any Deficience? for the Olympique: games are down 
long ſince, and a mediocrity in theſe things is enough for 
uſe, butan excellency-in them ſerveth-commonly but for 
Mercenary oſtentation. _./ 1d} | 
$ Th the lat placewe come to Arts of Pleaſure : They , as 
the ſenſes to which they referre are of two kinds; Painting 
delights the eyc,eſpecially , with an infinite number of ſuch 
| Arts 
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Arts appertaining to Magnificence about Buildings, Gar- 
dens; Garments; Veſſels; Cups, Gemmesand the like. Mx- 
fique delights the eare, which 1s ſet out with ſuch variety and 
preparation of Voices, Aires, and Inftruments. In ancient 
time water-Inſtruments were eſtimed the chiefe Organs of 
that Art which now are almolt growne out of uſe. Theſe 
Arts belonging to the eye and the eare are principally above 
the reſt accounted Liberal, thele two ſenſes are more chaſt, 
the ſciences thereof morelearned , as haviog in their traine 
the Mathemartique Ait as their Handmaid : So the one is 
referrd to Memory and Demonſtrations; the other unto 
Manners,and the Paſlions of the Mind. The delight of the 
other ſenſes and the Arts about which they are” converſant, 
are1nlefle reputation and credit , as drawing neerertoſen- 
ſualiry chan magnificence. Unguents; Odors; Dainties; De- 
licious fare, and incitements to Luſt; need rather a Cenſor 
ro repreſſerchem; than a Doorto in ſtrut them. And itis 
well obſerved by ſome, That while States and Commonwealths 
have bin intheir growth and rifing, Arts military have flouriſht, 
when they have bin ſetled and ſtood at a height Arts liberall, and 
drawing totheir declenfion and ruine, Arts voluptuarie . And it 
is to be fear'd that this age of the world being ſomewhar 
upon the deſcent ofthe wheele, inclines.to Arts voluptuarie: 


Wherefore we paſle them over. With Arts voluptuarie,l cou- * 


ple Prattices Tocularie; torthe deceiving, of the lenſes , may 
be ſer downe as one of the delights of the ſenſes. 

$ Anduowwe have gone through the Knowledges concer- 
ning the Body of man ( Phyfique; Coſmetique ; Athletique, and 
Uoluptuaric)we admoniſh this much by the way; that ſee- 


ing ſo many things fall into conſideration about the Body of 


man,as Parts, Humours; Funtions; Faculties; Accidents, & (ec- 
ing( if we could aptly doe it)an entire Body ſhould be made 
rouching the Body of man, which might comprehend all 
thele ( liketothat of the knowledge of the Soulezwhereof we 
{hall ſpeake anon )notwirhſtanding leſt Arts ſhould be roo 
much mukiplied, or che ancient Limits of Artstranſ; posd, 
more than need mult; we receive into the Body of Medi- 
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cine the knowledge ofthe Parts of mans Body , of Funttion* of 
Humours; of Reſpiration, of Sleepe, of Generation , ofthe fruit of 
the Wombe of Geitation in the Wombe; of Growth; of the flower of 
Age. of whit Haires, of Impinguation, and the like; although 
they doe not properly pertaine to thoſe three duties of (;on- 
ſervation of Health; (ure of Diſeaſes ;Prolongation of Life: Bur 
becauſe mans body is every way the Subje& of Medicine. 
As for volumtarie motion , and ſenſe, we referrethem tothe 
knowledge concerning the Soule; as ewo principall Parts there- 
of. And ſo weconclude the knowledge which concernes mans 
"Body, which is but the Tabernacle of the Soule. 


CAP. Ill. 


7 The Partition of Hamane Philoſophie concerning the Mind , into 
the knowledg of the inſpired Effence;es into the knowledge of the ſen. 
feble, or produtted Sole. $. Aﬀecond Partition of the ſame Phi. 
loſophie , intothe knowledge of the Subſtance and Faculties of the 
Soule,end the knowledge of the uſe and Objetts of the Faculties . TT. 
Two Appendices of the Knowledge concerning the Facultiesof 
the Soule, Y. The knowledge of Naturall'Divination, Y. Andthe 
knowledge of Faſcination. TII. The Diſtribution of the Facsl- 
ties of the ſenſible Soule. I Into Motion;and I into Senſe. 


E928 OW detau proceed to the Knowledge which concerns 
Ys the Mind or Soule of man, out of the treaſures 
SET whereof all other Knowledges are extracted. 
It hathtwo*Parts , the one entreateth of the Reaſonable Soule, 
which s athing Dtvine.the other of the unreaſonable Soule which 
fr common to ut with Beaſts . We have 'noted a litle before 
(where we ſpeake of Formes, )thoſe two different Emana- 
tions of Soules, which in the firſt Creation of them both; of- 
fer themſelves unto our view; that is; that one hath ir's ori- 
ginall from the Breath of God; the other from the Matrices of 
the Elements; for of the Primitive Emanation of the Ratio- 
nall Soule,thus ſpeakes the Seripture; Dew formavit hominem 


- de limo terras& fpiravit in fatiem ein fpiraculum Vyite : But the 


Generation 
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Generation of the unreaſonable Soule,or of Beaſts, was ac- 

compliſhr by thele words, Producat Aqua, Producat Terra: 

And this irrationall Soule,as it isin man, is the Inſtrument 

only co the Reaſonable Soule ; and haththe ſame originall in 

us;that it hath in Beaſts , namely , fromthe ſlime of the earth; 

for itis not ſaidGod form'd the Body of man, of the ſlime of the 

Earth,but God formed man , that is the whole man that Spira- 

culum excepred. Wherefore we will ſtile that part of the ge- 

nerall knowledge concerning mars ſoule,the knowledge of 
the fpiracle,orpnſpiredſubſtance;and the other Part,the know- 

ledge of the Senfible or Produtt Soule. And ceing that hither- 

to we handle Philoſophie only ( placing ſacred Theologie in 

the cloſe of this worke )we would not have borrovved this 

Partition from Dzytnity, if it had not here concurr'd with 

che Principles of Philoſophie . There are many and great Pre- 

cellencies of the ſoule of man, aboye the ſouls of beaſts , evident 
unto thoſe who philoſophize even according to ſenſe; And 
whereſoever the concurrent Characters of ſuch greatex- 
cellencies are found;there ſhould ever,upon good reaſon, be 
made a ſpecifique Difference. Wherefore we doe not alroge- 

ther ſo well allow the Philoſophers promiſcuous; and con- 
fuſe Diſcourſes rouching the Funtions of the Soule; az ifthe 
Soule of man was differenced gradually , rather than ſpecifiquely, 
from the ſoule of Beats; no otherwiſe than the Sun amongſt 
the Starres,or Gold amongſt Metals. 

' & Thereremaines another partition alſo to be annexed to 
the knowledge in Generall concerning the ſoule or mind of man; 
before we ſpeake at large of the kinds - For what we ſhall 
ſpeake of the ſpecies hereafter, comprehenderh both the par- 
titions; as well that which we have let downe already , as 


Partition may be , into the knowledge concerning the Subſtance 
and Faculties of the Sowle, and into the knowledge concerning 
the uſe and objefts of the Faculties. ; 

$ This two-fold Partition of the Soule thus premigd, 
ler us now come unto he ſpecies or kinds. The knowledge 


of the Spiraculwm, or inſpired Eſſence, as that concerning the 
ſubſtance 


this which we now ſhall propound . Wherefore the ſecond - 
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Subſtance of the Reaſonable Soule , comprehendstheſe In- 

quiries touching the Naturc thereof ; as whetherz it be Na- 

tive, or Adventive; Separable, or Jnſeparable , Mortall, or Jm- 

mortal , howfarre it u tied to the Lawes of Matter > howfarre, 
n0t,andthe like? Whar other points ſoever there are ofthis 

kind, alchough they may be more diligently, and ſoundly 
inquired even in Philoſophie, than hitherto they have binz 

yerfor all this, in our opinion, they muſt be bound over at 

laſtunto Religion, there to be determined ang defined, for 
Animz orhecwile they ſtill lye open to many errors and illuſions of 
Orig ſenſe. For ſeeing that the ſubſtance of the Soule was not deduced 
Myſeril. 4d extratted in hir Creation from the Maſſe of Heaven and 
Earth,but immediatly inſpired from God, and ſeeing the Lawes of 

of Heaven and Earth are the proper ſubjets of Philoſophie; how 

$4n the knowledge of the ſubſtance of the Reaſonable Soule be 

derived or fetch't from Philoſophy ? But it muſt be drawne from 

the ſame inſpiration from whence the ſubſtance thereof firſt 

flowed. 

$ TheKnowledge of the ſenſible or proauBed Soule , as 

pr svs- touching the ſubſtance thereof is truly enquired into; bur 
STANT this inquiry ſeemes to us to be De#1C1enT: For whar 
SEN4IBILIS makes thele termes of Aus Vitimus;and Forma Corporis,and 
ſuch like wilde logicall Univerſalities,to the knowledge of 

the Soules ſubſtance? For the ſenfible Soule, or the ſoule of 
Beaſts,muſt needs be granted , to be a Corporall ſubſtance atte- 
nuated by heate and made Juvifible : J [ayzathinne gentle gale of 

wind ſwel”d and blowne upfromſome flamy and airy Nature ,in- 

deed with the ſofineſſe of Aire to receive impreſſion , and with the 

vigor of fireto embrace aftion , nomiſhed partly by anoyly , part- 

ly by awatery ſubſtance; ſpread over the © Body;refiding ( in per- 

Teles, deF*# Creatures )chiefly inthe head;running through the nerves,re- 
Rer. Nat. Freſht and repair'd by the ſpirituons blood of the Arteries, as 
lib. 5, *©Bernardinus Telefius, and his Scholler, Auguſtinus Donius in 
Donius. ſgme points,tiot alrogether unprofitably , have delivered ic. 
Lerthere betherefore made a more diligent inquiry tou- 
chingthis knowledge,and the rather for that this point, not 

well underſtood hath brought forth ſuperſticjous and very 
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contagious opinions,and molt vilely abaſing;the Dignity of 
the ſoule of man, of Tranſmigr ation of ſoules out of one Body into 
another ;and Luſtrations of ſowles by Periods of yeares;and finally 
of the too neere afhinit y in every pornt of the ſoule of manwith the 
ſouls of beats. This Rule in Beaſts is a principal ſoule,vohere- 
ot che body of Beaſts is the Organ; but in mas this ſoule is it 
ſelfe an Organ ofthe Soule Rationall, and may rather be cal- 
led by.che appellation of a Spirit, than of a Soule. And thus 
much of che ſubſtance ef the Sowle. 
$ The Faculties of the Soule are well knowne ,to be, Vnder- 
ſtanding,Reaſon, Imagination: Memory, Appetite ; Will, and all 
thoſe Powers, about which the Sciences of Logique and E- 
thique are converſant . But inthe knowledge concerning the 
ſoulethe Originall of theſe Faculties oughtro be handled , and 
that Phyſjcally,as they are connaturall with the Soule , and 
adhereto it : Only their »ſes and obietts are defigned to 0- 
ther Arts. Andin this Part(in our opinion)there hath bin no 
extraordinary performance herherto, alchough we doc nox 
report it as Deficient. | CS bn 
It This Parttoxching the Faculties of the Soule hath two Ap » 
pendices,which as they have bin handled have rather preſen- 
ted us with ſ{moakesthan any lucideflames of truch,one of 
theſe is the Knowledge of Naturall-Divination, the other of 
F aſc ination. 3 1 
$ Divination hath bin anciently and ficly divided into 
rwo Parts, Artificiall and Naturall. Artificiall by arguing 
from the Indication of ſignes,collectes a Prediftion: Naturall 
fromthe internall Divination of the mind withour the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſignes, makes a Preſage . Artificial is of two ſorts; 
one argueth from Caſes ; the other from Experiments only, 
by a blind way of Auctoritie; which later is forthe moſt 
parr ſuperſtitious, ſuch as was the Heathen Diſcipline upon 
the in/pefiion of the Intrals of Beaſts , the flighe of Birds, and 
the like: Sothe ſolemne Aſtrologie of the Chaldeans was 
licle berrer.. Both the kinds of Arttficial Divination are diſtri- 
buted amongſt diverle Sciences. The Aſtrologer hath his 
Prediftions from the ſituation = oy ſarres, the Phyſitian 
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hath 
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hath his Prediftionsof che approach of Death; of Recavery/ 
ofenſuing Sympromesof Dileaſes; front Vrines; Pulſes; af” 
pet of Patients,andthe like; The Politique hath his Predi-' 
Fions, O urbem venatem O& cita perituram, fi emptorem invenc- 
rit;Thetruch of which Prophefic ſtaidnortlong;; being fitſt.. 
accompliſhc in $yllaafter in Ceſar , Wherefore Ptedictions' 
of this Nature are not pertinent to the prefentpurpole, but 
areto be referred over to their proper Arts.But the Divinari- 
on Naturall , which ſpringeth from cheincernallPowerof 
the Soule,is char which wenow ſpeak of. This # of two ſorts, 
the one Native;the other by Influxion. Native is grounded up- 
on this ſuppoſition, thatthe mind when it is witharawne and col: 
leftedinto it ſelfe, and not diffuſed into Organs of the Body, bath\ 


from the naturall Power of its owne Eſſence ) ſome , Prenotion of 


things future.And this appeares moſt in ſleepe;Extaſies; Pro- 
pinquity of Death;more rarezin waking, or wheii the Body 
is healrhfull and ſtrong. And this ſtate of the mind is com 
monly procured ano. furthered by-abftinencies 'and thofe 
obſervancies which doe molt of all retire the Mind unto. it 
ſelfe fromrhe pratique funRions of the:Body ; thar thus re- 
dim'd from the incombrances of exterior ingagements ;'it. 
may poſleſſe and enjoy its owne Nature: But Dryination by 
Jufluxion.is grounded upon another ſuppoſition, That the 
Mind as a Mirror or laſſe ſhould take a ſecondary kind of Jllu> 
mination from the fore-knowledge of God and Spirits .untowhich 
the ſame State and Regiment of the Body which was to the firſt, 
doth likewiſeconduce . For the ſame ſequeſtration of the mind 
cauſeth icmore ſeverely to imploy its 6wne Effence; and 
makesit more ſuſceptive of Divine Influxions:” ſave thatthe 
ſoule , in-Divinations by Influxion is rapewith a Kind of fer- 
vency andimpatiencyzas ityyere of the Deitie:, wwherewith 
atis poſſeſt(which che Ancients'noted by che name-of ſacred 
: Fury,butin Native-Dryination the mind isenfranchis:dand 
neererto arepoſerather, and:an immunity fronulabour. 

h Faſcinationfithe Power:abd intenfive Aff the Imagi- 


| -mation upon the ©Bodie of another: ;-( for obrhe Powet'of the 7: 


: magination upon the Body of the imaginant, wethave ſp0- 
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ken before) . In this kind the ſchoole of Paracelſus;and che 

Diſciples of pretended | Naturall Magiqueyhave bin ſoin- 

remperatezas they have only not equal['d the force and ap- 
rehenſion ofthe Imagination, with the power of miracle- Cerollij 

working faith. Others , drawing ncerer tothe ſimilitude of Pret- 

truth , when they had more intentively conſidered the ſe- 

_ cretenergiesand impreſhons ofthings , the Irradiations of 

chelenſes; the tranſmiſſions of cogitations from Body to 

Body; the conveyances of Magnerique virtues ; came tobe 

of opinionxthat much more might ſuch Impreſhons; Infor- 

martions; and Communications be made, from ſpiritto ſpi- 

rit; beingrhata ſpirit of all other things is more cowerdall 

and ſtrong to worke, and more ſoft and penerrable to ſuf- 

fer: whence the conceits have growne, made almoſt popu- 

lare,ofthe Maſtering piric, of men ominous and unlucky; 

of the ſtrokes of love and envyzand of others of like Nature. 

Incidentunto this,is the enquiry , How the Imagination may 

be intended and fortified? For if the Imagination fortified be of 

ſuch great power, then it is marteriall ro know by what 

waies it may beexalted, and made greater than itſelfe? And 

here comes incrookedly, and'as dangerouſly a Palliation 

and Defence of a great part of (eremoniall Magrque . For it 

may bea ſpecious pretence that Ceremonies; Characters; 

Charmes;Geſticulations;Amulets,and the like, doe worke not 

by any tacite or ſacramentall contratt with evill ſpirits , but ſerve 

only to ſtrengthen and exalt the imagination of him that uſeth 

them, even 4s the uſe of Jmages in religion hathprevail d for the 

fixing of mens minds in the Contemplation of things , andthe rai- 

fing of the: devotion of themthat Pray. Bur for my owyne judg- 

menr,if it be admitted:tharthe force of Imagination is {o Po- 

tent,and that Ceremonies exalt and fortifie that Power,and 

be it granted,that Ceremonies are uled ſincerely to thatin- 

tention,& as a Phyſicall Remedy, withourthe leaſt though 

of invitingrthe aſiftance of Spirits by them yersfor all this, [ 

ſhould hold them unlawfull, becauſe they impugne and | 

contradi@rhart divine Edict paſs*d upon'man for finne , Is 

ſudore vultus comedes panemtuum. For this kind of MagiqueGen 3, 
| Dd 2 propounds . 
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ropounds thoſe noble fruits, (which God hath ſer forth to 
5 was at the price of Labour)to be purchas'd by a few 
caly and ſloathfull obſervances. 

Il . There remaine two knowledges, which referre 
ſpecially tothe Faculties of the inferiowr or ſenfible Soule , as 
x2 which doe moſt Communicate with corporall Or- 
gans; the one is of Voluntary Motion , the other of ſenſe and 
[enfiiltty. 

$ Inthe former of theſe the Inquiry hath bin very ſu- 
perficiall, and one entire part mol -_ leftour. For cen- 
cerning the office and apr fabrique of the Nerves and Muſ- 
cles, andof other parts requiſite ro thi Motion , and which 
part ofthe Body reſts whileſt another is moved, and that 
the Governour and Chariot-driver,as it were, of this Motios, 
isthe Imagination ; ſoas — the Image to whichthe 
Motion was caried, the Motion it [elfe js preſently intercep- 
tedandarreſted(as when we walke, if an other ſerious and 
fixedthought come intoour mind , we preſently ſtand ſtill) 
and many other ſuch ſubtleties not to be ſlighted;have now 
long agoe come into Obſervation and Enquiry. And how 
(,ompreſſions , and Dilatations , and Agitations of the Spirit 
(which without queſtion is the ſpring of Motion )ſhould in- 
clinezexcite,andenforce the corporall and ponderous Maffe 
of the Parts, hath not yet bin enquired into , and handled with 
diligence; and no marvaile;ſ{eeing the ſenſible ſoule it ſelfe 
hath bin hitherto takenfor an entelechie,or ſelfe moving Facul- 
tie,and ſome FunCtionzrather than a Subſtance. But now it is 
knowneto bea corporall and materiate Subſtance ; it is ne- 
ccflary tobe enquired , by what efforts ſuch apuſill and 2 
thin-ſoft, aire ſhould put in motion, ſuch ſolid and hard/bo» 
dies. Therefore ſeeing this patt is DEp1c1eNT let enquiry be 
made thereof. { 

$ But of ſenſe and ſenfibility there hath bin made a farre 
more plencifull and diligent enquiry, both inGenerall Trea- 
tiſes about them , andin Particular Sciences, asin Perfpes 
tiveand Myfique ; how truly is not to our purpoſe todeli- 
ver. Wherefore we cannot letthem downe as Dap1c1unTS; = 

F Not- 
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Notwithſtanding there are two noble and remarkable Parts, 

which inchis knowledge we alftgne tro be Dee 1c1EnT;the 

one concerning#he difference of Perception and Senſe; the 0- 

ther concerning the Forme of Light. * 

$ Asforthe Difference between Perception and Senſe, Phi- 25 DIFFE- 

lolophers ſhould in their writings de ſenſu & ſenfibili have rercee- 
remis'd aſolid and ſound difcovery thereof, as a matter ET oENSVs 

Fundamentall. For we ſee thatthere is a manifeſt power of 

Perception even in all Bodies Naturall, and a kind of EleQi- 

onto embrace that which is any way allied in nature, and 

favourableto them; and to fly what is adverſe and forraine. 

Neither doe we meane of more ſubtile Perceptions only , as 

when the LoadStone drawes unto it Iron, Flame leapes to Bitumi- 

vous Mould;one Buble of water neere another Buble, cloſeth 

and incorporates with it; Rayes glance from a white ob- 

jeR;the body of a living Creature aſſimilares that which is 

good for it, excerneth what is unprofitable; a goue of 

{ponge even when itis rais'd above the furface of the wa- 

ter,ſucks in waterzexpells ayre,and the like. For tro what end 

ſhould we enumerateſuch inſtances, ſeeing no body plac'd 

neere to another, changeth the other , or is changed of its 

unlefle areciprocall Perception precede the operation . Eve- 

ry Body hath a Perception of the Pores & Paſlages by which 

it inſinuates it ſelfe; it feeles the invaſion of another Body,to 

which ir yeelderh; it perceives the remove of another Body, 

by which it was detained; when it recovers it ſelfe, it per- 

ceives the divulfion of its continuance , which for atime re- 

ſiſterch ; and in a word Perception is diffuſed through the 

whole body of Nature. Aire doth (o exaRtly Seyfe Hotand 

Cold , thatthe Perception thereof is farre more fubtile than 

mans Touch, which yet is taken for the diſcerning Rule of 

Hot and Cold . Two faults therefore are found concerning 

this knowledge, that men have for moſt part paſt it over 

touchr, & unhandled;which notwithſtandingis amoſtun- 

ble ſpeculation: The other is that they whoperchatice have 

addicted their minds rothis contemplation, have in the hear 

ofthis Purſuit gone too farre, and attributed Senfe to all *Bo-14 alij, 

Dd ; ares, 
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dies , that it is amoſt a piaculare crime to pull offa bow from a 


Virg.En.3 Tree, leSt it ſhould groane and complaine as ©Polydore did . Bur 


*% 
RADIX | 
PERSPE- 
CTIVE&A 


they ſhould cxplore with diligence the difference of Percep- 
tion andSenſe,not only in cotmparing of Senfibles with Inſen. 
fibles according totheentire body (as of Plants, and livin 
Creatures ) but alſo to obſerve in the ſenſible Body , whar 
ſhould be the cauſe that ſo many Actions ſhould.be dil- 
charg'd and thar withoutany Senſe atall?Why Aliments are 
digeſted,egeſted : Humors and ſucculent moyſtures caried 
upwards and downwards ; the Heart and Pulſe beate ; the 
Guts as ſo many Shops , or Worke-houſes ſhould every one 
accompliſh his proper worke , and yet all cheſe and many 
ſuch like are performed without Senſe ? Bur men have nor 
with ſufficient enquiry ſearchr or tound out of what Na- 
cure the Action of Senſe is, and what kind of Body, what 
delay ; what Conduplication of impreſſion ate required to 
this,that pain or pleaſure ſhould follow?To cloſe this point 
they doe {eemto be altogether ignorant of the difference be- 
rwixt ſimple Perception and ſenſe ; howfarre Perception may be 
made without ſenſe? Noris this Enquiry a Controverſte of 
words,but a matter of great and important moment.Where- 
fore let there be made a berter inquiry of this knowledge, as 
of a matter very profitable,and of manifold ule.Confidering 
alſo that the ignorance of ſome of the Ancient Philoſo- 
pherstouching this matter > ſo farre obſcured the light of 
reaſon, as that they thought,there was without any difference, 4 
Soule infuſed into all Bodies,nor did they conceive how Moti- 
o8,with a diſcerning inſtin&,could be made without Sexfe, 
or Senſe exiſt without a Soule. OY: ve | 

$ As for the Form of Light,chatthere hath notbinmade' 
a due enquiry thereof ( ſpecially ſeeing men have fo pain-' 
fully imploy'd their Studies inthe PerfpeFives) may well be 


SIVE DE cenſur'das a ſtrange overſight . For neither in the Perſpe- 


FORMA 
LVCIS. 


fives, norel{where, is thereany thing inquired concerning 
Light, ofany worth or waight - The Radiarions of itare 
handled,the Originalls not : But the placing of PerſpeBives a- 


mongſt rhe Mathematiques hath begotten this defett ; and others 
of 
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of like nature , becauſe: men haye made a too. early departure 
from Phyftques . So on the other fide the handling of Lighe 
and the Caſes thereof, -in Phyfiques is commonlIy-luperſti- 
tious, asf a thing of a middle nature betwixt things natu- 
rall-and Divine; in fomuch asſfome of Platoes School have __ 
introduced Light as a thing:more ancient than 'Matter it "= 
felfe:For when the empty ſpacewas ſpread abroad they at- 
firnvd, inzvaine imagination-thar it was firſt filld-wich 
Light, and afterwards with a Body; whereas Holy wvrit (ers 
downe plainly the Maſſe of Heaven and Earth to be a darke Gen... 
Chaos before the Creation of Light. Burt whatare handled Phy- 
ſically and according ro ſenſe of this ſubject, preſently del- 
cenderh'to Radiations; ſo as there-is very -litle Philofophi- 
call enquiry extant toiiching this point. And men ought to 
ſubmic ther Contemplarions a while, and to enquire what 
is common to all Lucid Bodies,as of the Forme of Lyght : For 
what an immenſe difference of Body isthere ( if they may 
beiconſidered according to theirdignity) berwixt the Sun 
and rotten wood, or the putrid ſcales of Fiſh? They-ſhould 
likewiſe make enquiry, whartthould'be-the Cauſe why 
ſomethings rake fire, and once throughly heated caft forth 
a Light;others not?Iron;Meralls;Stones,Glafle, Wood:Oyle, 
Tallow by fire, either caſt forth a Flame, or atlealtgrow 
Red: Burt Water and Aire heated with the fury of the hot- 
reſt Flames to the highelt degree they are capeable of, ac- 
quireno ſuch light, nor caſt forth any Splendor. "If any man 
think, it therefore thus comesto paſle , becauſeitis the pro- 
pertie of fire to give light ; but Water and Aire areutter ene- 
mies to Fire;ſure he was never rowed with Oares in adark 
night upon ſalc waters,and in a hot ſeaſon; where he might 
have ſcen ſmall drops of water rebounding from the claſh- 
ing of the Oares,to/parkle and caſt forth a light : Which is 
likewiſe ſeen inthe fervent froath of the Sea which they 
call the Sea-longs. And what affinitie with flame and hired 
matter have the Cicindule, the Luciole, and the Indian Fly, 
which caſt a light over a whole arched Roome; or the eyes 


of certaine living Creatures inthe dark ; and lugar , as 1t is 
grated 
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grated ot broken; or the ſweat of a horſe hard ridden, ina 
toulcry night; and many more? N4y many bave uuderſtoodſo 
litle inthu point, 44 many have thought the [parkes from a flint to 
be attrited Aire . Butwhen the Airc is not fired with heate, 
and apparantly conceives Light, how comes it to-paſle, that 
Owles and Cats,and many other Creatures ſeen the night? 
So that it mut needs:be ( ſecing Vvifion cannot be convayed with- 
out light) that there 1s a native and inbred light in Airealthougb 
veryfeeble and weake.; yet ſuch as may be proportionated tothe 
Opticke Keames of ſuch Creatures, and may ſufjice them for fight. 
Burthe cauſe of this evill, as of many more , that men have 
notdrayyn forth the common Formes of things N aturallfrom 
Particular InStances, which is that we have {et downe as 
the proper ſubject of Metaphyfique;which is ir ſelfe a partiof 
Phyfique,or of the knowledge of Natwe. Therefore ler there 
be enquiry made of the Forme and Originalls of Light, and 
in the meane , it may be placed among Dz#1cienTs. And 
thus much of the Knowledge concerning the ſubStance of the 
Sowle, Rationall,j and Senfible, with their Faculties, and of the 
Appendices of the ſame Knowledge. ; 
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I The Partition of the Knowledge , which reſpeteth the Y ſe, and 0b- 
jedts of the Faculties of the Mind of Man , into Logique; and E- 
thique. TI. The Diviſion of Logique into the Arts , of Invention; 


of Indement ; of Memorie; and of Tradition, 
Th HE Knowledge reſpefting the underſtau- 
NY ding of Man(Excellent King )and that other 
} reſpecting bi Will are, asit were, Twinnes 
by Birth : For the Puritie of Jllumination, 
andthe Libertie of will began together , fell to- 
4 gether : Nor © there in the Vuiverſall Nature 
' of things(o int1 mate a Sympathy, as that of Truth and Goodneſſe, 
The more'ſhame for Learned Men , ifthey be for Know- 
ledgelike winged Angels, for baſe Dclires ,they belike Ser- 
pents which crawle inthe Duſt,carrying indeed about them 
Mindes like a Mirror or Glaſle ; but menſtruous and di- 

Rain'd. 

yg We comenowto the Knowledge which reſpe&&th the uſe 
and objet#s of the Faculties of the Mind of Man . This hathiz0 
- 7h E Parts, 
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Polit. I, 


Parts, and they well knowne, and by generall conſent re- 
ceived; Logique and Ethique ; Save that we have alitle before 
ſer ar liberty Civile Knowledgewhich commonly was taken 
in as a Part of Ethique; and have made it an entire Know- 
ledge of man congregate or in ſocietie ; handling here only man 
ſegregate. Logique imtreateth of the underſtanding and Reaſoy, 
Ethique of the Will; Appetite,and Afettions;che one produceth 


 Decrees, the other A#ions. It is true that the Imaginationin 
| both Provinces, ludiciall and Miniſteriall,. pertformes the 


Office of an Agent or Nuncius, or common Atturney. For 
Senſe (ends over all ſorts of Ideas unto the Jmagination,upon 
which,Reaſon afterwards ſits in ludgment : And Reaſow in- 
terchangeably ſends over ſeleted and approved Ideas to 
the Imagination,beforethe Decree can be acted. For Jmagi- 
nation ever precedes voluntary motion and incites it; fo 
that Imagination is a common reciprocall Inftrument to 
both: Saving thatthis Tanus.is bifronted , and turnes faces: 
For the face towards Reaſon hath the Print of Truth, but 
the face towards Ain haththe Print 8f Goodneſſe : which 
nevertheleſle are faces ---- Quales aecet eſſe ſororum, 

Neither is the Imagination a meer and {imple Meſſenger,bur 
is inveſted with, or atleaftwile uſurpeth no ſmall Auctori- + 
tie beſides the duty of the meſlage.'For it is well faid by Ari. 
ftotle , That the mind hath over the © Body that command which 
the Lord hath over a band-man, butthe Reaſon hath over the |. 
magination that command which a Magiſtrate hath over afree 
Citizenwho may come alſo torule in his curne. For we ſee 
that in matcers of Faith 8 Religion,the Jmagination mounts, 
and is elevared above Reaſon, not that Divine Jlumination 
reſideth in the Imagination ; (nay ratherin the high Tower 
of the mind, and underſtanding) but, as in virtues Divine, 
grace makes uſe of the motions of the will , ſo in Jlluminations Di- 
Vinezgrace makes uſe of the ſmagination . Which ische Caule 
that Religion ſought ever an acceſſe,and way tothe Mind, 
by Similitudes, Types; Parables; UViftons;Dreames. Againe it is 
{mall Dominion the Jmagination hath in crfrkiads inſ1- 
nuated by the power of Eloquence ; For where the minds 
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of men are-gently increated inflamed, andany way forcibly 
wonne byrhe\mooth Artifice of ſpeech, all this is done by 
exalring the: 7w84gination, vvhich growing hotand imparienr 
not. only triumphes over Reaſoxzbut in ſort offers violence 
unto it;partly by blinding, partly by extimulating it. Never- 
thelefle Neeno reaſon why weſhould depart from the for- 
mer Diviſion: For the Jmagination commonly doth not pro- 
duce Sciences; for Pozſy which hath ever binattribured ro 
the Imagination, is to be eltimed rathera play of the wit,than 
a knowledge. As for the power of the Imaginationin things 
Naturallwe havealligned that litle before, tothe Dofrine 
de Anima. And for the affinity it hath with Rhetorique, we 
think it fit toreferre it tothe Art it ſelfe whereof we ſhall 
intreate hereafter. 

© $ Thu Part of humane *Philoſophy which is Ratiouall or re- 
ſpeftivg Logiquezis tothe taſt and Palate of many wits,not ſo 
delighrfull ; and ſeemeth nothing elſe but a netand ſnare of 


thorny ſubtletie. For as it istruly ſaid that knowledge is animi Sen. alicubi 


Pabulum, fointhe nature of mens apperites, and election of 
thisfoode, molt men are of the raſt and ſtomack of the 1ſrae- 
lices in the Delerr, that would fain have turned ad ollas (/ar- 
nium,and were wearyof Manna, which thouhirt were Ce- 
leſtiall, yer ſeemed iclefle nutritive and comfortable. So ge. 
nerally thole Knowledges reliſh beſt, thar have an infuſion 
ſomewhat more eſculent of fleſh in them; ſuch as are Civile 


Hiſtory, Morality, Policy, about the which mens AﬀeCtions, \/ 


Praiſes; Fortunes doeturne, and are converſant + Butthis 
ſame lumen ficcum , doth parch and offend moſt mens watry 
and ſoft natures. But if we would meaſure & valew things 


according totheir proper worth , Rationall Sciences are the 


keyes of all other Arts ; and as the Hand is the Tnſtrument of In- 
ſtruments, the Mind, the Forme of Formes , ſotheſe kiqwledges 
areto be eſtimed the Art of Arts.Neither doe they dire& only, 


but likewiſe ſtrengthen and confirme; as the uſe and habit 
ofſhooting,doth not only enable toſhoota neerer ſhoot; but 


alſo todraw aſtronger Bow.” 


It . Arts Logicallor intellefuall arefoure in number , divi- | 
Le2 ded 
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ded according toithe ends whereunco they are rcferred;For 
mans labour in Rational! Knowledges is,cither toenvent thus 
which is ſought , of to judge what is impented ; or toxetaine thas 
ohichis juds'd; or todeliverover that whichis Retained : So as 
there muſt needs be: ſo many Rationdlil Sciences ; Art of In- 
quiry,or Invention;Art of Examination or judgment;Art of Cu- 
ſtody or Memory; and Art of Elocution or Tradittos, whereof 
we will ſpeakezof every particular apart. 


ooo ingee Be Hendon SegboHobeGu fo Hooks 
CAP. 1. 


t The Partition of the Art of Invention into the Inventive of Arts: 
and of Areuments. Y. The former of theſe, which 1s the more 
eminent is Deficient, TI, The Diviſion of the Inventive 497 f 
Arts , intoliterate Experience. Y. Cand 4 New Organ, 111. 

- Dclincation of Expertence Literate, 


ERR Nvention is of two kinds much differing ; the one of 


[ Þ 
+ T All Arts and Sciences ; the other of Arguments 
EXPERI- Hl and Speeches . The former of theſe I report to 
ENTIA LI- 


TERATa, C—==be wholly Dez 1c 1ENT> which {cemes co me 
xo” tobeſuchaDeficrence, as if inthe making of an Javentory 
PANIS. touching the eftate of a Deftuwd it ſhould be ſet downe, of 
ready money nothing : For as money will fetch all other com- 
modities;{oall other Arts are purchagd by this Art . And 

as the weſt Fadies had never bin diſcovered, if the uſe of the 
Mariners Needle had not firſt bin diſcovered, though thoſe 

Regions be vaſt,the Verſor is a ſmall Motion: So it cannot be 

found ſtrange, if in the diſcovery and advancementof Arts,there 

hath noc bin made greater Progreſſion, ſeeing rhe Art of In- 

vention and PerluStration hetherto wasunknown. 

$ Thatthis part of knowledge is wanting ſtands plainly cou- 

feſſed.For firſt Logique doth not prefeſle 3 nay nor pretend to 

Izvent either Arts Mechanical or Arts (asthey call them )L#- 


berall,nor to elicite the Operations of the one , or the Axioms: 


of the other; bur ſpeakesro men as it were in Paſſage , and 
| lo 
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10 kaves them with this inftruRion,cnth, ſua arte credenduw. Ariſt Mo: 
Celſm a wiſe man, as well as a Phyſitian (though itbethe ** *: 
caltome of all men to be copious in the commendation of 
their owne Profeſſion) acknowledgeth icgravely and in ge- 
nioufly, ſpeaking of the Empyricall and Dogmaticall Secs 
ef Phyſitians, That Medicines and Cures were firſt fond out, He ReMe. 
and then after the Reaſons and Cauſes were diſcovered: not the o- dica. 
ther way zhatthe ( auſes firſt extrafted from the nature of things 
gave light to the invention of Remedies. But Plato often notes 1" on. 
it, That Particulars are infinite,againe that the bigheſt Generas- —_ ET 
littes give no ſufficient Direftion;and that the Pyth of all Sciences, 
wherebythe Arts-man is diſtinguiſh't from the Inexpertconfiſteth 
in middle Propoſitions ,which experience hath delivered and 
taught in every Particular Science. And therfore we ſee that 
they which diſcourſe ofthe firſt Inventors of things , and the 
Originalls of Sciences,have celebrated rather Chance than Art; 
and have brought in Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes;Serpents,rather than 
Mes, as the firſt Doctors of Sciences, 
Difamuum Genetrix Cretea carpit ab Ida, 
Put eFibu ( anlemfelijs & flore comantem Virg.En. 
Purpureo, non illa feris incognita Capris oo 
Graminazxcumtergo Valucres haſere ſaginte, 
So that is was no marvajle ( the manner of Antiquitie be- 
ing forto conſecrate Inventors of things profitable) thatthe 
Agyprtians, an ancient Nation, to whom many Arts owe 
their firſt Beginnings, had their Temples full of the Idols of 
Brutes, but almoſt empty ofthe Idols of men, 
Omnigenung, Deum monſiratF Latrator Anubis, Vir. £n.8. 
Contra Neptunum,& V eneremxontrag, Minervam Vc. 
And if you like better, from the Tradition of the Grecians, 
toalcriberhe firſ# invention of Arts to men , yet you cannot 
fay that Promethews applied his contemplation on ſer pur- 
poſer the inventionof Fire, orthat when he firſt ſtroake Ovid. He- 
the flint he expected ſparkes; but tha he fell upoti this expe- **c- 
riment by chance, and as they ſay = ---furtum Jovi feciſſe, 
ſo as for the Juvention of Arts we are more beholding to a 
wild Goat forChirurgery;orto a Nightingale for riodularti- 
Ee3 ons 
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ons of Muſique; to the 1bis for Clyſteres, to a Potlid that 
Pamirollus fleyy open for Artillerie ; and to lay in a word to (,hancc 
<p or any thing elſe more thanto Logique. Neither is the forme 
of Invention which Virgildeſcribes,much other, 
Virg. Ga, Et varias uſu meditando extunderet Artes 
Paulatin---- | | 
For here is no other method of Invention propounded, than 
that which bruite Beaſts are capeable of > and often put in 
ure; which is a moſt intentive ſollicitude about ſome one thing and 
ET. perpetwall praftice thereof; which the neceſiity of their Conſer-- 
ratio, pro Sat a 
L:Cor.Bal. Pation impoſeth upon ſuch Creatures; tor Cicero laith very truly, 
bo. uſw uni rei dedituy& naturam © artem ſ«pe vincit, There- 
fore it itbe ſaid of men 
Labor omnia vincit 
Virg.G.1. JImprobus& duris urgens inrebus egeſtad. 
It is likewile (aid of Bealts, 
Perl. Prol. Quis expedivit Plittago ſuum Sire? 
Who taught the Raven. ina drougth tothrow Pebbles into 
a hollow tree where by chance ſhe {pied water,that thewa- 
ter mightriſe ſo as ſhee might come coir? Whoraughtthe 
PIn-NatH Bee ro layle thorow uch a vaſt ſea of Aire, tothe Flowers 
in the Fields ; and to find the way lo farre offto hir Hive a- 
 gaine? Whoraughr the Antto bite every grain of Cornethar 
ſhe burieth in hir hillleſt it ſhould take root and grow, and 
ſo delude hir hope ?. And if you obſerve in Virgils verſe, the 
word extundere,Which imports the Difficulty,and the word 
Paulatim, which imports the ſlowneſſe ? we arewhere we 
were even amongſt the /g yptian Gods, ſecing hetherto men 
have made litle uſe of the facultie of Reaſon, none atall of 
the duty of Art for the diſcouery of Inventions. 
$ Secondly ifthis which we affirme, be well confide- 
red, it is demonſtrated by the Forme of Induttion which Lo- 
_ giquepropoundsnamely by that Forme of inference, where- 
by the Principles of Sciences are found out and proved, 
which, as itis now framed,jis utterly vicious and incompe- 
tent» andſo farre from perteCting naturethat it rather per- 
verts and diſtorts it. For he that ſhall exactly obſerve how 
2 ; Wh | pl this 
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this Eaberegll Dew of Sciencei;like unto that the Poet peaks 
of - '-' erect mellis(,aleflia dona, * | | 
 15gather'd ((ecing that eyenSciences themſelves are extra- 
Red out of *particular examples , partly Natural, partly 
Artificiall;or from the flowers of the field and Garden)ſhall 
fndcharche mind of hir owne nature, and imbred diſpofi- 
tion doth more ingenioully, and with better Invention, A& 
an Indu&ion,than Logicians deſcribe it. For from a nude & 
numeration of Particulars (as Logicians ule to doe) without 
an Inſtance Contradictory,isa vitious Concluſion;nor doth 
ſuch an Indufion inferre more than a probableConjecture. 
For who will take upon hims when the Particulars which 
aman knowes and which he hath mention*d, appeare only 
on oneſide, there may not lurke {ome Particular which 1s 
alrogither repugnant ? As if Samwell ſhould have reſted in 
thoſe ſons of //hay which were brought before him inthe 
houſe ; and ſhould not hayeſought David which was ab- 
ſent inthe field. And this Forme of Induttion (to lay plainly 
the truth)is ſo grofle and palpable, chat ic might ſeeme in. 
credible,that ſuch acute and ſubtile wits as have exerciz'd 
their meditations in theſe things , could have obtruded ir 
upon the world;bntchat they haſted ro Theories, and Dog- 
maticalls,and from a kind of pride and elation of mind 
deſpiſed Particulars,ſpecially any long ſtay upon them . For 
they have uſed theſe examples and Particular Inſtances, but as 
Sergeants,and whif}lers ad ſummovendam turbam, to make way 
and roome for their opinions, and never advis'd with them from 
the beginning.that ſ0 a legitimate aud mature deliberation, con- 
cerning the truth of things, might be made . Certainly it isa 
thing hath couch'd my mind witch apious, and religious 
wonderto ſee the ſame ſteps leading to error,trodden in di- 
vine and humane enquiries. For as inthe apprehending of 
divine truth,men cannot endure robecomeas achild, fo in 
the apprehending of humanerruthsfor men, cometo yeares, 


yetto read,and repeate,the firſt Elements of Indudtions, as if - 


they were ſtill children; is reputed a poore and contempri- 
bleimployment. 
$ Thudly 
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$ Thirdly if icbe granted; that the: Principles of Scien- 
ces may be rightly inferrd fromthe Iwdwdiion, which they 
uſe,or trom ſenſe and experience; yet neverthelefle,;certaine 
it is, that inferior Axioms,cannotrightlyand ſafely be dedy- 
ced,by Syllogilme from thera» in things :of nature, which 
participate of matter. For in Yy/logiſme-there 1s a reduction 
of Propoſitions to Principles. by middle Propofitions i, And. 


- this Forme,whether for Invention, or for ProofeitSciences 


Popular, as Ethiques ; Politiques,; Lawes,and the like takes 
place; yea, and in Divinity;ſccing it hath pleaſed God of his 


oodneſle to accommodate hi:n{clfe tro mans capacitic: but 


' 1nNarurall Philoſophy where nature thould be convinc'd 


and vanquiſh:t by deeds, and not an Adverlary, by Argu- 
ment;rruth plainly eſcapes our hands: becauſe that the ſubtle- 
ty of the operations of Nature gs farre greater thanthe ſubtlety of 
words. Sothat the Syllogiſme thus failing, there isevery way 
need of helpe and lervice, of true and rectified Indudtion, as 
wellfor the more generall Principles; as inferior Propofiti- 
ons. For $yllogiſmes conſiſt of Propoſitions, Propoſitions of 
words, words are the currant tokens or markes of the No- 
tions of things, wherefore if theſe Notions ( which arethe 
ſoules of words) be groflely, and variably abſtracted from 
things,the whole building falls. Neither is it the laborious 
examination either of Conſequences, Arguments,or the ve- 
rity of Propoſitions, that can ever repaire thatruine, bein 
ghe error is as the Phyſitians ſpeake, in the fri? Digeſtion, 
which is not retified bythe ſequent functions. of Nature, 
And therefore it was not without great and evident Cauſe, 
that many of the Philoſophers,and of them, ſome of ſingu- 
lar note-became Academiques;and Sceptiques; which took a« 
way all certainty of knowledge or of (omprehenfions ; and de- 
nyed that the knowledge of man extended further than ap- 
parence and probability. Ic is true chat ſome are of opinion, 
that Socrates,when he pur off certainty of ſcience from him- 
ſelfe,did this but by a forme of [rony,&-ſcientiam difiimulay- 
do fimulaſſe,that isthat by renouncing thoſe things which he 


manifeſtly knew , he might be reputed ro know eyenthat 
which 
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which he knew nor: neither-in-the later Academy which 


Cicero imbraced wasthis opinion of Acatalepfic held lo fin- InAcadiQ 


cerely.;Foralirthoſe which excelPd for cloquence;common- 
ly made choice of this Se, tas fitter to:give glory to their 
copious {pecch,and variable diſcourſe both wayes; which 
was the cauſe they turn'd afide'from thar ftraighrway by 
which they ſhould have gone onto truth, to pleaſaric walks 
made fordelight and paſtime . Notwithſtanding it appeares 
that there were many ſcatter'd-in both Academies, the old 
and new (much more among the Sceptiques ) that heldthis 
Acatalepfie in-limplicitie and integritie ; Bur here was their 
chiefe error, that they charged the Perceptions of the Senſes, 
whereby they did extirpate and pluck up Sciences by the 
roots. For the ſenſes althoughthey many times deſtituce,and 
deceivemeny yet aſſiſted by much induſtry they may be ſuf- 
ficient for Sciences;and that nor ſo much by the helpe of In+ 
$truments ( though theſe are inſomeortuletull ) as of expe- 
riments of the ſame kind-which may produce more ſubrile 
objects, than, for the facultic of ſenſe; are by ſenſe compre: 
henfible. And they ought rather to have charged the defects 
inthis kind upon theerrors , and contumacie of the mind, 
which refuſech ro be pliant and 'morigerous to the Nature 
of things; and to crooked demonſtrations and rules of argu- 
ing and concluding,ill ierdowne and propounded from the 
«Perception of Senſe. This we {peakenotto diſable the mind 
of man; orthat the bufineſſe ſhould be abandoned; buc thar 
apt and proper aſliſtances may. be acquired ; and applied to 
theunderſtanding ; whereby men may ſubdue the difficul- 
ties of things, andthe obſcurity of Nature, *For no man hath 
ſuch a ſteadineſſe of hand by natureor Pradttiſe, that he can draw 
a ſtraight line or makes perfett circle with his hand at tberty, 
which yet i eafly done by rule or compaſſs. This is that very bu» 
ſinefle which we goe aboutand. with' great paities endea- 
your that the mind by the helpe of Art might be able to e- 
quall Nature; and thatthere might be found our an Art 
of Diſcovery , or Dire&ion » which might diſcloſe , and 
bring to light other Arts» and; their Axiomes and m_ 
8 F his 
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This upon good ground weeireport Dzr1cient. 
*_.-: TI | This Artof Diſcovery: (tor ſo we willcallit) hath 

ENTIA Lt- (WO parts ; for cither the Indication is made from Experi. 

TERATA ments ro Experiments,or from. Experiments to Axioms;which 

110PANIS may likeyviſc deligne new Experiments, whereof the formet 
we willterm, Experientia Literata,che later Interpretatio Na- 
zur,or Novum Organum.Indeedthe former (as we havetou- 
ched heretofore )isnot properly to be taken for an.Art, or a 
part of Philoſophy, buta kind of ſagacity;—wherefore we 
ſometimes call it Venatio Pans , borrowing the name from 
the Fable. But as aman may goe on his way after athree-fold 
manner.either when himſclfe feeles out his way inthe darke;or be- 
ing weak-fighted is led by the band of another, or elſe when he di- 
retts bis footing by a light: So when a man cflayes all kind of 
Experiments withoutſequence or method that is a meere 
palpation; but when he proceeds by dizetion and order itt 
Experiments it is as if he wereled by the hand; and this 1s 
it which weunderſtand by Literate Experience: For the light 
it ſelife which was the third way is to be derived from the 
Interpretation of Nature , or the New Organum. 

Ill. Literate Experience,or the Hunting of Pats ſhews the 
diverſe wayes of making Experiments: This { ſeeing wee 
have ſetirdowneas Dee 1cienTaand that it is a matter not 
alrogether ſo plaine and per{picuous) we will according to 
our manner and defigne give ſome light rouches and on 
dowes of it. The manner of making ——_ Pro- 
ceeds, cither by variation of the experiment , or by Produttion 
of the Experiment, or by tranſlation of the Experiment;or by in: 
verfion of the Experiment or by compulfiow of the Experiment,or 
by Application of the Experiment, or by Copulation of the Expe- 
riment,or elſe by the lots and: chance of the Experiment. And all 
theſe are limited wichour the termes of any Aziome of Ir 
vention ; For that other part of the New.Organtakes up and 
containeth init all Tranſition of Experiments into Axioms, ov 
of Axioms into Experiments;  - » 

$ Tariationot Experience is firft praQtis'd upon Matter, 
that is when the Experiment inthings already knowne com- 

monly 
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monly adhearethto ſuch akind of matter ; and now it is tri- 
edin other things of like kind;as the making of Papyr is only 


tried inlinnenz& not in ſilk, (unleſſe perchanceamongſtthe 


Chineſes;nor yer in ſtuffes intermixt with haire and briſtles, 
of which is made that which we callchame-lot; noryer in 
woolen, eotton,and skins,although theſe three laſt ſcemeto 
be more Heterogeneous, and (o rather may become uſefull 
mingled, than leparate : So inſition in fruit-Trees, is pra- 
Etis d,but rarely tried in Trees-wild , although it is affirm'd 
chat an Elme grafted upon anElme;, will produce wonder- 
full ſhades of leaves. Infition likewiſe in lowers is very rare, 
chough nov the Experiment begins to be madeupon musk- 
Roſes , which are ſucceſſefully inoculate upon common 
Roles.So we place the variation in the Part of a thing among ſt 
the variations in Matter.For we ſcea ſcion,or young (lip graf= 
ted upon the trunck of a treezto ſhoot forth more proſperou- 
ly, than if it had bin ſetinearth: And why,in like manner, 
ſhould not the ſeed of an Onion inſerted into the head of a- 
nother Onion while itis green, germinate more happily than 
if ithad bin ſowen in the barecarth ? And here the Root 
is varied for the Trunck, that the thing may ſeemeto be a 
kind of inſition in the root. Secondly , the variation of an Ex- 
periment may be made inthe efficient . - The beames ofthe Sun 
through bucning-Glaſſes are ſo fortified, and intended to 
ſuch a degree of hearez that they are able to ſer on flame an 
matter,which is apt eafily to conceive fire : Now whether 
may the beames of the Moone, by the ſame Glaſſes be aQtuated 
by ſome weake degrees of warmth ; that wwe may ſeewhe- 
ther all heavenly Bodies be hot in power? So bright and ra- 
diant heates are exalted by Glaſſes : Whether are gloomy and 
opaque heates (as of tones and metals , before they be made 
burning hot by the force of fire) ſubjeR to the ſame impreſ- 
ſion; orarethey rather in this ſome portions of light ? So 
Amber,and let, or an Agar, chaffed dravv untothem ſtraw; 
wherher warmed ar the fire will they doe the like? Thirdly, 
the variation of an Experiment may be made in Quantity , con- 
cerning which a very diligent care is to be taken being it 
Ff2 b is 
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is encompaſſed with many exrors. For men are of opinion 
that if the Quantity be .augmented and multiplied » the virtue ts 
Þroportionably augmented aud multiplied, and this commonly 
is with them a Poſtylatum, and a ſuppoſed truth , as if the 
matter werea Mathemarticall.certitude,which is utterly un- 
true. A globe of Leadyr a pound in waight let fal from a Tower, 
ſay it deſcends to theearth inthe ſpace of ten Pulſes; whe- 
ther will 4 Globe of two pound waight ( in which that force of 
Motion, which they call Naturall,ſhould be doubled,)lighr 
uponthe earth inthe {pace of five Pulſes ? Bur that Globe 
ſhall comedowne almoſt in an equall ſpace of time with 
this, and ſhall not be accelerated according 'to the meature 
of Quamtity. So( imagine,) one dragme of Sulphur mingled 
with halfe a pound of Steele, ir will make it fluid and liquid; 
Will therefore an ounce of Sulphur ſufficeto the diflolving 
of foure pounds of Steele ? Bur that followes not; For it & 
certaine that the obſtinucy of the matter inthe Patient is more eto 
creas'd by Quantity, thanthe Aftivity of the virtue inthe Agent. 
Beſides,coomuch,as well a too litle fruſtrates the effte&-For 
in the excaFtions anddepurations of Meralls it is a familiar 
crrorthat to adyanceexcottion , they augment the heate of 
the Fornace » or the Quartity ofthe Jnicttion ; but if thele ex- 
ceed due proportien they hinder the operation ; becauſe 
through their forceand acrimony , they turne much ofthe 
ure Metall into fumes , and carry it away, ſo asthereisa 
lofle inthe Metall; andthe mafle which remaines through 
the emiſſion ofthe Spitits becomes more obſtinate and in- 
durate. Men ſhouldtherefore remember the mockery of Z- 


Eſop-Fad. oþes huſwife, who conceited that by doubling hir meaſure 


of Barley,hir Hen would daily lay hir two egges, But the 
Hen grew fat and laid none. Ftis notaltogither ſafe to rely 
upon any Naturall experiment,before proote be made both 
inaleſſer,and greater Quantity, 

$ ©Produdtion of an Experiment u1 of two. ſorts', Repetition 
and Extenfion;namely when the Experiment either is iterated, or 
driven to a kind of ſubtiltie.Exampleof Repetition may be this; 
the fpirit of wine is made of wine once diſtilled, and it is 
much 
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much more quick and ſtrong than wine it ſelfe, willlike- 
wiſethe ſpirit ir ſelfeof wine diſtilled,or ſublimaredpropor- 
tionably exceed it ſelfe in ſtrength? But Repetition allo'is nor 
withour deccit;for neither doth the ſecond. exaltation equal 
the exceſle ofthe farft; and many times by iteration of the Ex- 
periment after a certaine ſtate, and height of operation , Na- 
rure is lo farre from a further progreſſ1onas ſhe rather falls 
into a relapſe. Wherefore the experiment muſt be made with 
Caution and judgment. So Quzekfitver in linnen, or elſe in 
the midſt of moulten Lead when ic begins ro grow coldthe 
Quickſilver inſerted is ſtupified, and is no longer fluid, 
Willthe ſame QuickfiIver if it be often ſo practis'd upon, be- 
come lo fixt as to be made malleable ? The example of ex- 
renſ1on may be this, water plaged upwards , and made penfile; 
and by a long neb ofaglafle dipt in wine,mixt with water, 
will unmingle,the water from the winezthe wine leaſurel 
aſcending,and ſetling in the top, the water deſcending,and 
ſerling inthe bottome: Now as wine and water which are 
two diverſe bodies are ſeparate by this deviſe ; may the 
moreſubtile parts of winein like manner , whichis an en 
tire body , be l{eparate from the more grofle, that ſothere 
may be a diſtillation , as it were,by weight, and thar there 
may be found floating in the top, a ſubſtance neereſt to the 
(piric of wine » burperchance more delicate ? Sothe Load- 
ſtone drawerh Iron ſolid,and encire, untoit ; will a pieceof 
a Load-ſtone , plonged into diffoly'd parcels aud fragments 
of lron,allure the Iron unto it, and coveritfclte with it ? So 
the verſor of a Mariners weedle applies it felfe roche Poles of 
the world:Dorh it doe this afterthe ſame manner,and upon 
the ſame conſequence whereby Celeſtiali Bodies move? 
Namely if you ſhouts place the Needle in a contrary po- 
ſture, thatis, inthe Squth-pointand there ſtay it a while,and 
then ceaſe yaur forcing it, and leave it toit fejte; would this 
Needle tuxne « ſelfe perchance tothe North; and chuſera- 
ther to wheele about by the Welt into its defired-naturall 
ſicechaw by the Eaſt > Sogold imbibeth Quickhilver which is 
contiguousto it; deththe gold ingulfe;' and ſuck upthis 
Ff 2 Quick- 
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Quickſilver intoit ſelfe without extenſion of irs ſubſtance, 
chat it becomes a Maſle more ponderous than gold it ſelfe? 
So ſome menſubminiſter helpes to their memories by ſetting up 
Images and Pictures of Perſons incertaine roomes ; would 
they atrainethe ſame end ; if (ſetting aſide ſuch Images ) 
they ſhould effigiare to themſelves an Idea of their geſts 
and habits. And thus much of the Poduction of an ex- 
periment. | 

$ Thetranſlation of an experiment i three-fold , either from 
Nature or chanceinto Art, or from Art, or one Prattice into ano- 
ther , or from a partof ſome Art , into adrvyerſe part of the ſame 
Art.Of Tranſlation from Nature,or chance intoArt there are in- 
numerable examples ; for that almoſt all Mechanicall Arts 
owe their originalls from ſlender beginnings preſented by 
Nature or ([bance. Ie is a receiv'd Proverb,That Grapes conſor- 
ted with Grapes ſooner come to maturity : Which from the Na- 
ture ef muruall aſſiſtance and friendſhip grew popular. Bur 
our makers of Cyder, which is a wine of Apples, doe well 
imitace this : For they provide that they be not ſtampt or 
preſt;before, by being caſt into heapes for atime,, they ma- 
ture by mutuall contact; whereby the acidity and tartneſſe 
ofthe liquor is corrected. So the imitation of Artificiall Rain- 
bowes by the ſpiſle aſperſon of litle drops, is by an eaſy deri- 
vation from narturall Rain-bowes compoſed of a devwwy 
Cloud.Sothe manner of diStilling mightbe taken either from 
above,as from ſhowers or dew; _— that homely expe- 
riment of Drops adhearing ro Covers put upon Pots of 


Pancirollus boyling water . And a man would have bin afſeard to have imi + 


Par. 2» 


tated Thunder and Lightning, if the Potlid of that chymique 
Monke had not by being toft up intothe ayre,inſtrufted him. But 
the more plentifull this experiment is of examples, the fewer 
we need to produce. And if men would beat leaſuretoim- 
ploy their fudies inthe inquiry of things profitable ; they 


ſhould view attcarively,by degrees and of ſet purpoſe all the 
workmanſhip,and the particular workings of Nature, and 
perpetually , and thoroughly medicare with chemſelyes , 
which of thoſe may be transterr'd to Arts, For Natwre is the 
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Mirror: of Art : And theexperiments are as many which 
maybe tras/lated from Art intacArt , or from one Pratiice into 
enother;thoughthis' isnotſo much in uſe: For nature every 
way'isobvioustoall men ; burArts appropriate to particu- 
lar'Profeſſbrs., are: only knowne be . SpeBacles are 
invented tohelpe a weake ſight ; mighr there be contrived 
ainftrument which faſtned tothe care, might kelpe ſuch as 
arethick of hearing?So embalining » and hony conſerve dead 
Corps.;. mightnot ſome of thoſc ingredients be transferr'd 
into-amedicine, which might be uſctull ro bodies alive? 
Sothepradtice of Seales upon wax, cements for walls, and 
upon Lead is ancient, butthis-invention fhewed the way to 
Imprelſion upon Paper, ot the Artof Printing, So ## the Ars 
of Cookerie [alt ſeaſons fleſh, and that better in Winter,than in 
Summer ; Might notthis be profitably tranſlatedto Bathes 
andtheir temperament, as occaſion ſhall require, either to 
impreſieſome good moiſture,or extract ſome peccant hu- 
mor.So ſalt in the new-found'experiment of Artificiall Con- 
glaciations is found to have great power to condenle;Might 
notthis be transferr'd tothe condenfation of Metalls; ſeeing 
it is knowne long ſince that ftrong-waters being compoli- 
ted of ſome kinds of falts,have a power to deject and preci- 
 Pitate ſmall ſands of Gold our of cettaine Mctalls , notſo 
denſe and compact as Gold ? So painting revives the memorie 
of a thing, by the ſmage of a Pitture : Is not this traduced in- 
roan Art ,. which they call be Art of Menwrie ? Let this in 
generall ſerve for admonition;; that nothing can ſo much 
conducetothe drawing downe, as it were, from heaven, a 
whole ſhowre of new and-profitable Inventions, as this, 
that the experiments of many ary Ry Arts,may come 
to the knowledge of one man, or ſome few, who by mutu- 
all conference may-wherand ſharpen one another ; that ſo 
by this which we call Trauſlation of Bxperimemts, Arts may 
nouriſhand as it were, by a commixture, and communica» 
tion of Rayes, inflarae one the other. For —_ the ratio- 
nall way by an artificiall Organum, promiſe farre greater 
matters; yer nevertheleſle this ſag acitie by literate experience, 
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may in the meaneproject and ſcatter tothe benefirofman 
(as miſſive Donatives amongſt the Ancients) 'many rudi« 
ments to knowledge,whichmay be had art hand-: There res. 
maines the Tranſlation of a Part of Art imts another - part diverſe 
fromit,vwwhich lice differs fromthe Tranſlation of Art anto Are: 
But becauſe many 4rts exerciſe great ſpaces, foasthey may: 
verywell ſuſtaine a Tranſlation within the limies-of their 
owne- operations; wethought good to annexthis kind of 
Tranſlation, ſpecially ſeeing tis in lome Arts of very great 
import.Forit maketh muchtothe advancement and _— 
fication of the Art of Phyſique; if the Experiments of that 
part of Medicine concerning the (ares of Diſeaſes , be trans 
ferr'd tothoſe Parts concerning the Regimem of Health , and 
the Prolongation of Life . For if ſome excellent Opiate be of 


f 
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that force and virtue; as to repreſle and aſlwage the raging; - 


inflamation of the ſpirits,in a peſtitentiall Fever ; let noman 
ueſtion, but thar-alike receiptby a due pPR_ Doſe 
made familiar , may in ſome degree put back and retard in- 


flamation which growes and creepes upon us by age. Thus 


much for the Tranſlation of Experiments. | 
- 4 -. Inverſion of Experiment is; when the contrary tothae 
which is by Experiment manifeſt;is tried:For example, Heat 
ty Glaſſes is intendedzis cold {oto00? So Heate when it diffu- 
ſeth itſelfe is yet rather caried upwards :Is cold likewiſein 
diffuſing it ſelfe caried rather: downwards ? For inſtance, 
take a ſmall Barre of l[ron,and heate iton one end, then ſet 
itupright,-(-thatend which is heated placed downwards) 
laying your hand uponthe end, it will preſently burne your 
hand ; but now irverſethe Barre, placeing thehot partup- 
wards, and your hand uponthe part which ts PA. ns i 
and you ſhall nor feele the heate ſo ſoone by many Pulles.; 
Whetherorno iftheBarrewas heatedall oycr,and one end 
ſhould be moiſtned with ſnow , or with aſponge diptin 
cold water ; if the ſnow or ſponge wercapplicd tothe part 
which is upward, would (:Hfay) the-cold fooner pierce 
downward, than if the ſnow or ſponge placed atthe lower 
endxthe cold would ſhoote upward.So the Beams of the Sun 
rebound 
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rebound from a white, upon 8 black are congregate : Whe- 
ther areſhadowes alſo diſperſed upon white , and united 
upon black? The Experiment weſee made in a dark room, 
the light being letin thorow anarrow chinck only, where 
the Images wv, chings which are withoylt, are taken upon 
white Paper , not upon black. Soa veitieis opened inthe 
fore-head for the Megrim,orHead-ach. Muſt allo theHemi- 
craine be ſcarified forthe Soda; or the paine of the head in 
generall? So much for the Juverfion of Experiment. | 
$ ( ompulfion of Experiment , u when Experiment tu ur- 
ged and extended to annihilation,or privation of the vertue. For 
in other kinds of hunting,the gameis only taken, but in this 
kill'd. Example of Compulfion is this; The Loadſtone drawes 
Ironzinforce thereforethe Iron,or vexe the Loadftone,(o, as 
the virtue of attraction be ſtifled or expir'd : As, ſuppoſethe 
Loadſtone were burnt or maceratc in ſtrong-waters, whe- 
ther will it forgoe, or abatcits virtue?Contrariwile if Teele, 
or [ron be reduced in Crocum Marticzor into prepar'd ftcel;as 
they call it,orbe diffolved in Aqua-Fortis; will the Loadſtone 
ſtill allurechem? Again,che Loadſtone draws Iron through all 
interpos'd Bodies that we know, as Gold;Silver;Glafle, &c. 
Fixe therefore ſome medium upon-it(if ir may be)” that may 
intercept, and arreſt its virtue. Make a triall of Quickſilver, 
of Oyle; Gummes, a burning coale;and the like > which yer 
have not bin experimented . Sothere haye bin brought in of 
late, certaine PerſpeFives which multiply after a ftrange 
manner che minuteſt vifibles:Prefle theuſe of them , either 
upon ſmall objects,as they may not beable ro worke upon, 
or upon ſo vaſt, as they may be confounded in working: As 
whether they can clecrly diſcover thole moates in Urin, 
which otherwaics could not be diſcernd.? Whether in lewy- 
ells,cvery way purc and ſpotleſle, they can make the graines 


"and imperceptible clouds tobecome viſible 2 Whetber can 


they expoſe to view the moates in the Snn ( which are un- 


cruelycharged upon Democritw for his Aromes , and the Hip 
Principles of Narure)as if they weregreat Bodies? Can chey P ara 


ſodiſtinguiſh tothe fight rhe grofſer duſt made of Ceruſle, Lib, zo, 
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and Vermillion ,that the ſmall' graines may appeare ; here 
the red;there the white? Againe,can they multiply greater Fi. 
gures(imagine a facd;ancyc,or ſorothe ſame bigneſſe they 
can aflea,or alitle worme?Can they make a piece of Cypres, 
or Cobweb-Lawne appeare lo full of holes , as if it were a 
Net? But we ſtaythe lefle upon the Compulfions of Experi-. 
ments becaule commonly they fall not withinthe limits 
of literate experience ; butarerather referr'd to (uſes; and 
Axioms; and the New Organum . For whereſoever there is a 
Negartive; Privative; or excluſive facultie; there is already 
ſomelight given to the Invention of Formes . Thus farre of 
the Compulfion of Experiment. | 

$ Application of Experiment is nothing elſe than a witty 


Tranſlation of it toſome other profitable Experiment . Example 


may be this; All Bodies havetheir owne dimenſions , and 
theirowne weights : Gold is of greater weight, of leſle di- 
menſion> than Silver;Water than Wine. From this is tradu- 


ceda profitable Experiment ; that from a juſt weight and * 


meaſure being taken,you may know how much Silver hath 
bin mixt with Gold ; how much Water with Wine, which 
was that celebrated Evpmg of Archimedes. So fleſh ſooner 
putrifies in ſome Cellers;than irdoth in others. It will be of 
uſero make application of this Experiment to the finding 
out of Aires,more or lefſe healthfull, for habitation;namely, 
there where fleſh is longeſt prelervd from putrefaction. 
The ſame may be ban, tothe diſcovery of healchfull,or 
peſtilentiall ſeaſons ofthe yeare. But there are innumerable 
examples of this Nature: Only let men awake, and pepetual. 
ly fixe their eyes,one while, on the nature of things, ano- 
ther while,on the application'of them to the uſe and: ſer- 
vice of mankind . Somuch concerning the Application of 
Experiment. 4-1 llhon} | 
$ (opmlation of Experiment 4s the Linkes and Chaine of 
Application; when as things , fingle, and ſeparate had bin tolitle 
uſe,are,( connexed )offorce and efficacy.For example, you deſire 
to have late Roſes orfruit» this is effected if you pull off the 
more early buds when they are newly knotted ; the ſame is 
done 
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done, if you lay the roots bareuncill the ſpring be well come 
on,and expoſerhem untothe open Aire; but it will cakethe 
better, if you joyne both thete practiſes of putting back 
germination. So Iceand Nitre doe much conduce-o refri. 
geration,but commixt togither much more*Bur this Expe- 
riment is cleere of i ſelfe , notwithſtanding here may co- 
vertly a fallacy lie hid , (as there may in all other cftects, and 
concluſions where Axioms are wanting) if the Copulation 
be made of things which worke after a different, and as 
it were, repugnant manner . And ſo much tor Copulation of 
Experiment, | 

$ There remaine the Chances , or Fortunes of Experiment. 
Tvis is altogether an irrationall& 4) it wore,a paſſionate manner 
of experimenting when you have a mind to try a conclufion not for 
that.any reaſon, or other Experiment induceth youts it , but only 
becauſe the like was never attempted before. Yer I doe notknow 
whether orno, in this kind, theremay not lie hid ſome (e- 
cret of great ule, if you trie nature every way . For the won- 
ders of Nature commonly lic our. of the high roade,and bea- 
ten paths; ſo as the very abſurdity of an attempt may lome- 
times be proſperous . But if reaſon goe along with this pra- 
Rice; that is, chatir is evident that ſuch an Experiment was 
neveryettri-d ; and yet there is great reaſon why it thould 
be attempted; then it is a choice Experiment , pnd fearcheth 
the very boſome of Nature . For example : In{the operation 
of fire upon ſome Naturall Body , one or other of thele et- 
fe&s hitherto ever comes to paſle; as that cither ſomethin 
flies out;(as flame and tume in ordinary burning tewell) or 
atleaſt there is made a locall ſeparation of Parts, and that 
for ſome diſtance;asin Diſtillatign where the lees ſerrle the 
vapoursafter they have play'd about, are gathered into re- 
ceptacles : But no man ever yet made triall ofan Imprilon'd 
Diſtillation, for {o we may call it : And it ſeemes very pro- 
bable,char if the force of heat immur'd within the Cloiſters 
ofa body, doe ſuch great matters,and workeſuch alterati- 
ons.and yet withour loſſe,;or manumiſſiontothe Body;rhat 
then this Proteus of matter, ferter'd as it were, with Mana- 
| Gg 2 cles; 
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cles,may in timebe forcedro many transformations, if ſobe, 
thatrhe hear be ſo temper'd; and intermutually chang'd, 
that the veſſels be not broken. Foy thn operarionis likethar 
ofthe wombe,where the heat workes without emiſſion, or 
ſeparation of any = of the Body , ſave that inthe Matrix, 
there is conjoynd Alimentation, but for verfion,the thin 
is the ſame. Theſe arethe fortunes, or adventures of Experi- 
ment. In the meanewegivethis adviſe,touching Experiments 
of this Nature, that no man be diſcouraged, or confounded 
ifthe Experiments which he puts in praQtice anſwer not his 
expeRation : For what ſucceeds pleaſeth more, but what ſucceeds 
not,many times informes uo leſſe . And this oughteverto bere- 
membred(which we often preſſe) that Experimenta Lucife- 
ra Experiments of Light U& diſcovery,ought for atime to bo much 
wore enquired after ,than Experimenta fruftifera Experiments 
of uſe and prattice . And thus much of Literate Experi- 
encewhich(as we have ſaid before )is rather a ſagaciry,and 
a hunting ſent,than a Science. 

$ Now for the Noyum Organum ,- we [ay nothing , nor 
give any fore-taſt thereof ; being we have projeRed in eur 
mindsby the aſſiſtance of the Divine favour,to make a per- 
fe&enrire work of that ſubject; ſeeing ir is a matter of high- 
er conſequences than all the reſt. 
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CAS; & 


T The Panition of the Invemtive Art of Arguments, into Promptua- 

13,07 Places of Preparation ; and Topique , or Places of Suggeſtion. 

T1. The Diviſion of Topique Art into. Generall. y. And Particn. 

- lar Topiques, fi, Inexample of Particular Topique in the Inquiry 
De Gravi & Levi. 


FEES) Nvemion of Argumems , © not properly an Twventie 
WTI on. for to Invent ts #0 diſcover things unknowne , and 
[3 Pepe '4 not torecover or recalithat which is knowne already. 
RE) The V ſc and Office of this kind of Invention ſcemes 10 
be noother, than out ofthe Maſſ# of Knowledge , congefted , and 
fbored upin the Mind , readily to produce that which may be per- 
tineut torhe Matter and Queſtion propounded.For herhar is lirke 
or nothing acquainted betore hand with the SubjeR inque- 
ſion, Topiques of Juvention will litle advantage him : On the 
contrary hethart hath Proviſion at home which may be ap- 
plied to the purpoſe,cven without Art & Places of Invention, 
will atlengrhs(chough not ſ@ readily and aptly )find out and 
produce Arguments. Sothatthis kind of Iwvention ( 41 we have 
ſaid)is not properly Invention , but only a Reduttion into Memo- 
ryor ſuggeſtion with Application.Bur becauſe cuſtome 8 con- 
ſent hath authoriz'd the word,it may in ſome ſortbe called 
Inventis: For it may be as wel accompred a chaſe,or finding 
ofa Deere, which is made within an incloſed Park; as that 
within aForrcft arlarge.Bur ſerting aſide curiofry of words 
it may appeare thattheſcope and end of this kind'of Inyen- 


tion, is a certaine-promprirude , and expedite/uſe of our 
Knowledge ; rather than any encreafe, or Amplification ho? 


thereof. | 8: 
1 Toproenrethis ready Proviſion for diſcontſe,there are 


twowaies ; ettber that it may be depgned and poimed ont , asit- 


were>by as Jndex , under whas Heads the matter is 10 be ſought; 
and thes is that we call T op:que: Or ele that Ar ouments may be ve- 
383 fore 
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fore hand framed,and ſtored up,abeut ſuch things as arefrequent- 

ly incident and come into diſceptation; and this we willcall prom- 

ptwarie Art,or of Preparation. This later ſcarcely deſerverthto 

be called a Part of Knowledge, (tcing it rather confiſteth in 

diligence than any artificiall erudition. And in this part. 

rot 1h: Ariſtotledoth wirtily indeed; bur hurtiully deride the So- 

c.9.3ult. phiſts neare his time, ſaying ; They did as if one that profeſſed 

the Art of [boo-making » ſhould nat teach how to make up 4 ſhooe , 

but only exhibite in areadineſſe a number gf ſhooes , of all faſhi- 

ons and fizes. Butyet a man might here reply, that if a Shao- 

. maker ſhould have.noſhooes in his ſhop, but onlywork as 

he is beſpoken , he would be buta poore man, and weakly 

cuſtomed,,But our Saviour ſpeaking of Divine knowledge, 

{aith farre, ocherwile; Every Seribe inſtrutted for the King+ 

—_— of heavensis like a good hauſholder that bringeth forth both 

#ew andold flore . And welce the ancient Writers of Rheto\ 

rique doe give itinPrecept, . That Pleaders ſhould have di- 

verſe common Places prepared lang before hand, and handled, 

and jlluſtraced both wales; for example, For the ſenſe and 

quity of Law againſtthe words, and letter of Law ; and on 

Ci.deO- rhe contrary . And (,teerohimlelfe being broken unto it by 

_ great experience , delivers it plainly ; That an Orator if he be 

AdArttic: diligent and ſedulous', may have in effeft premeditate , and hay- 

-—S dled whatſoever a man ſhall bave «ccafion to fpeake of ; ſo that in 

© thePleadingofthe Cauſeirlelfe heſhall have no need to in- 

ſertany new or ſodaine matter, beſides new names, and 

{ome individuall Circumſtances. But the paines and dili- 

gence of Demoſthenes went ſo farresthat in regard of the 

great force thatthe entrance and acceſſe into a Caufe hath 

to-make aigood Itapreſſion npon the Minds of Auditors, he 

thought it wotth his labourtoframe , and to have in readi- 

- 2 - nefſca number of Prefaces for Orations and Speeches . And 
prdia/i cjus ” p | 

theſe Preſidents, & Authorities, may deſervedly overwaigh 

Ariſtotles Opinion,that would adviſe w change a Wardrope 

fir a paire of Sheares : Therefore this part of knowlede toy- 

ching Promptuary Preparation,vvas notto be omirred;where 

of for this place this is fufficient . Andſceing it is common 

ro 
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to both Logique and Rhetorique, we' thought good here a- 
amongſt Logiques, only in Paſlage, to touch it, referring 0- 
ver a more ample handling of it to Rhetorique. 
ni Theother Part of Invention, which is Topique,we wil 
divide into General and Particular Topique . Generall is thas 
which is diligently and copiouſly handled in Logique, or rational 
knowledge, as it were needlefle tofſtay upon the explication 
thereof. Yetthus much wethought meer to admonith by 
the way ; that this Topique is of uſe, nor only in argumenta- 
tions, when we come todiſpute with another;bur in medi- 
tations alſo , when we reaſon and. debate matters within 
our ſelves. Neither doe theſe places ſerve only for ſuggeſtion, 
or admonition , what we ought to affirme or aſſert ; bur alſo 
what we ought to inquire and demand . And a facultic of | 
wile interrogating' is halfe a knowledge; for Plato ſaith " Meno- 
well Whoſoever (cekes comprehend that he ſeeks forgin general = 
notion;elſe how ſhall he knowit when behathfoundit ? And there- 
fore the larger and more certaine our anticipation is , the more di- 
ref and compendious is our ſearch. The ſame places therefore, 
which will conduceto ſearch the mind of our inward con- 
ceptions,and underſtanding; and to draw forth the know: 
ledge there ſtored up; will allo helpeusto produce know- 
ledge from withour. So as if aman of Learning, and under- 
ſanding be in prelence,we might be able,aptly and wiſely 
to propound a Queſtion thereof; and likewiſe profitably ſe- 
le and peruſe Auctors and Books,or parts of Books,which 
might reach and informe us of thoſe points weenquire. 
$ But Particular Topiques doe much more conduce to the 
Purpoſe we ſpeake of, and tr to be accompted athing of farre grea- 
#er uſe,” There hath bin indeed ſome ſlight mention made Toricz 
hereof,by ſome Writers; but it hath not yerbin handled ful: ——a 
ly, and'accordingtothedignity of the SubjeRt. Burtoket 
paſlechat humour and pride , which hath caigned roo long 
in Schools, which is 5 #o-pwrſue with infinite ſubtiltie, things 
that are. within their command ; but never to touch at things 
any whit removed; we doe receive and embrace Particular 
Topique as a matter of great uſe,that is, Places of Enquiry,and 
| Invention, 
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Tuvention appropriate to Particular Swbjetts and Sciences;and 
theſe Places are certaine mixtures: of Logique , and the proper 
matter of Particular Sciences.For he is but a weake man, and 
of narrow capacity , who conceives that the Arr of finding 
out Sciences may be found out, propounded and perfected, 
at once even intheir firſt conception; and preſently be fer 
downe, and praQtiſed inſome worke . But let men know 
for certaine, That ſolid and true. Arts of Invention doe ſhoote up, 
& come to maturity with the Imventions themſelves : So ar when a 
man fir enters upon the ſearch of a knowledge,be may have many 
profitable Precepts of Iwvention, but afier he bath made farther 
progreſſe in the knowledge it ſelfe » he may, and muſt excogitate 
new Precepts of Jwvention, which may,lead him more profperou- 
ſly to further Diſcoveries. For this kind of Purſuite is like a 
going upona Plaineand open Championzfor after we have 
gone a part of the way ; we havenoronly gained this , that 
we are now neercr toour journeyes end ; bit we gainethe 
better ſight of that part of the way, which remaines. So e- 
very degree of Proceeding in Sciences » having paſt over that 
which is left behind , gives abetter proſpe&t to that which 
followes. And Toa, we {er downe this Part of Topique 
as Der 1c IENT> wewill annex an examplethereof. 


ITI 4 Particalar Topique , or the Articles of Enquiry 
de Grxavrier Lavi. 


Et it be enquired what Bodies thoſe are which are ſuſ- 
ceptibleof the Motion of Gravity;what of Levity,and whe- 
ther there be any of a midle and indifferent Nature? 
2 After anabſolute Inquiry de Gravi& Levi, proceed to 
comparative Inquiry;as of Ponderow: Bodies which dothweigh 
more,which leſſe,inthe ſame dimenſion?ſo of Light Bodies, 
whicharemorej 09 rn Which moreſlowhy? 
3 Letitbe inquired , what the Quantum of a Body may 
contribute,andefte&t towards the: Motion of Grayitie . But 
this, ar firſt fight, may ſeetne a ſuperfluous Inquiry, becauſe 
the compuration of Motion muft follow the Computation of 


Quantity: 
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Quantity : But the marter is otherwile , for although the 


Quantity inthe skales doe compenſate the weight of the Bo- 
dy itlelfe, (the force of the Body every way meeting by re- 
perculhon,or by reſiſtance, of the Baſins, or of the Beame ) 
yer where there is bur ſmall reſiſtance ( as in the falling 
downe of abody thorow the Aire) the Quantity of a body 
licle availesto the incitation of the deſcent; ſeeing rvyo Balls of 
Lead,one oftwenty the other,of one pound waight , fall tothe 
earth almoſt in an equallſpace of time. 

4 Letitbeinquired, whether the Quantity of a Body 
may be ſo increaſed as thatthe Motion of Gravitze may be ut- 
terly depoſed and caſt off; as in the Globe of the earth, 
which 1s penſfile, and fallsnot 2 Whether may there be other 


—_— — 
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maſlve [ubſtances,ſo mw as may {uſtaine themſelves? For y.v1crs. 


Locall Deſcent to the ( entre of the Earth, is a meere fiftion, 
and every great Maſle abhorresall Locall Motion , unleſfle it 
be overrul'd by another more predominant Appetite. 

5 Letit beinquiredzwhat Lu refiſtance of a Body interpo- 
fing, or incountring may doe , or actuate towards the mana- 
ging of the Motion of '3ravitie:For a Body deſcending) either 
penetrates and cutteth the Body occurrent; oris arreſted by 
it-If it Pexetratexthen there is Penetration , or with vveaker 
reſiſtance, as in Aire, or with more ſtrongzas in Water - If it 
beſtaid,it is ſtaideither by a reſiſtance unequall,vhere there 
isa Pregravation , as if wood ſhould be put upon wax; or 
equalhas if water ſhould be put upon water , or wood upon 
wood of the ſame kind:which the Schooles, ina vaine ap- 
prehenſion call the non-Ponderation of a body within its owne 
Spheare. All theſe doe vary the Motion of Gravitie ; for heavy 
ſubſtances are otherwaies moved in skales, otherwiſe in fa]- 
ling downe , nay otherwiſe (which may ſeem ſtrange) in 
Ballances hanging inthe Aire , otherwile inBallances im- 
merſed in water.otherwiſe in falling down thorow waxer, 
otherwiſe in ſwimming, or tranſportation upon water. 

6 Letit be inquired, whatthe Figure of a body deſcen- 
ding may,or doth worke, to the moderating of the Motionof 
Gravitie,as a broad Figure with tenuity ; a cubique Figures 

Hh long; 
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long;round ; Pyramidale; when they turne ; when they re- 
maine intheſame Poſture, wherein they were deliver'd. 

7 Let inquiry be made,of that which the Continuance and 
«Progreſſion of a Fall of Deſcent ,may,and doth worketo this 
effect, that it may be caried with a greater incitation and 
force;and with what proportion, and how farre that Inci- 
tation will carry?For the Ancients,upon a ſlight contempla- 
tion-wereof opinion, that becauſe that was anaturall Motion, 


v: DIGRES. 7t would continually be augmented , and improv'd. 


8 Let Inquiry be made of that which Diſtance and 


Proximitie of a Body deſcending fromthe earth, may, and doth 


worke tothis end,thatit may tall more ſpeedily,more flow- 
ly,or elſe notart all  ( if ſo bethar it be without the Orbe of 


| Adtivity of the terrene Globe, which was Gilberts opinion): 


as likewiſe what the immerfos of a Body deſcending more in 
the deepe of the earth; or the placing thereof neerer tothe ſu- 
perficres of the earth, may produce ? Fortheſe kindes of Poſi- 
cures vary the motio,as they experience that work in Mines. 
Let therebe Enquiry made of that which the diffe- 
rence of Bodies, by which Motion of Gravitie is diffuſed, 
and communicaredzcan doeand doth: And whether it may 
equally be communicated by Bodies ſoft, and Poroſe, as 
by hard and ſolid:As ifche Beame of the Ballance be on one 
fide of the tongue wood, onthe other {ide ſilver, ( though 
they be reducedtothe ſame waight ) whether doth it not 
beger a variation in the Skales ? In like manner , whether 
Merall putupon Wooll,or upon a blown bladder waigh the 
ſame,it would doe,it laid inthe botrome of the Skale? 

10 Lettherebe Enquiry made what the diſtance of a Bo- 
dy fromthe levell-Poiſe;that is che;quick;or late perception 
ofthe incumbent, or of depreſſion, can doe or doth: As 
in a Ballance where one part of the beame is longer(though 
ofthe ſame waight)whether this doth ſway the Ballance ? 
Orincrooked Pipes , where certainly the longer part will 
draw thewater,although the ſhorter part, made more ca- 
pacious,may containe a greater waight of water. 

11 Lettherebe Enquiry made of that which the inter- 

mixtion 
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mixtion or Copulation of alight body with a waighty,may 
doe totheraiſing of the waight of a Body as in the poiſe 
ef Living Creatures, and Dead? | 

12 Let Enquiry be made of the ſecret aſcenſions,and del- 
cenfions of the parts more light and more waighty in one, 
and the ſame entire Body. 'Wherebythere may be made of- 
rentimes exact ſepararions; as in the ſeparation of wineand 
water,inthe Aſcenfion of the lower of milk andthelike. 

13 Letit bs Enquired what is the line anddirection of 
the Motion of Gravitie ; and how farre it may follow ei- 
ther the centre of the earth; that is the maſle of the earth; or 
the centre of the Body it ſelfe; that is, the contention and 
driving on of the parts thereof; for thoſe Centres are profi- 
table in demonſtration, but of nouſe in Nature. | 

14 Let it betnquired touching the Compariſon of the 

Motion of Gravitie , with 6ther Motions ; what Motions 
ir maſters ; to what it yeelds? As in the Motion, which they 
call, violent, which is repreſt and bridled for atime;as where 
a farte greater waight of Iron is dravyne up by a ſmall 
Load-ftone the Motion of Gravizie gives placets the Mo- 
tion of Sympathy. | | mf 

i5 Let Enquiry be made of the Motion of Aire, whetherit 
be caried upwards,or be collaterall and indifferent? Which 
isa hard thing to find out , but by ſome exquiſite Experi- 
ments :for the glittering apparition of Aire inthe bottome 
of water , is rather by chepercuſſion of water , than by the 
Motion of Aire; being the ſame emication may bemade in 
wood. But Aire mingled withAire diſcovers noExperiment; 
becauſe Aire in Aire exhibires Levity no leſle!, than water 
in water doth Gravity : But in a bubble drawne over with 
the incloſure of a thin skin,jt ſtayes for a time. 

16 Letit be Jnquired what ts the Terme of Levitie , for 
ſure their meaning (who made the Centre of the earth, the 
Centre of Gravitie)is notzthattheultimate convexity of hea- 
ven ſhould be the ſtint and limits of Levitie - Or rather, that 
as ponderous Bodies ſeemeto be ſo farre caried , that there 
they may caſt Anchor as at a fixt Piller, ſo light Bodies are ſo 

Hh2 farre 
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farre catied,that they may begin to wheele abour,and come 
to a motion without termination? - 

17 Let Enquiry be made, why vapours and exhalations 
ſhould be caried as highas the midle Region of the Aire (as 
they call it) ; ſecingtheyare ſomewhar agroſle ſubſtance, 
andthe beames ofthe Sunne byglrnes( as inthe night )ceaſe 
their Operation. o vaE 0:00; 

18. Let Enquiry be made of the, Condutt of the Motion 
of Flame upwards;,which is the more abſtrufe,becauſe Flame 
expires every moment; {ave perchance inthe imbracement 
of greater Flames : For Flames ſeparated & broken off from 
cheir continuationlaſt not long. | 

I9 Let Enquiry be made of the aſcendent Motion of the Atiyi- 
ty of Heatezas whenthe Heat ot red-hot Iron affteteth rather 
ro mount upwards,than to move downwards? The example 
therfore of Particular Topique may be made in this manner, 
in.themeane, what we have begun to adviſe, we doe agen 
admoniſh,yhich is;thar men vary their Particular Topiques 
ſo, as after fyrther Progreſſion made by Jnquiry » they doe 
ſubſticutc,ons,and after that another Topiquezif ever they de- 
ſiretoreach the top of Sciences. As for us; we attribute ſo 
much to Particular. Topiques, as we doe defigne to make a 
Particular Worke of them upon ſome Subje&s in Nature, 
which are more abſerveable, and more obſcure, For we are 
(Commanders of Queſtions , not ſo of things. Andthus much 
of Invention. 
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- IThePartition of the Art of Iudging, into ladgment by Indudtion. 
9. Andby Syllagiſme . Of the iri# « Collettion is made in the New 
Organ,/ I,  Thefrft Partition' of 1udgment by Sykogiſmejnto Re- 
dedtion, Direth,'avd Inverſt. 9. The ſecond Partition thereof, 
into Analytique Apt: and the K nowledge of Elenches, TI. TheDi- 
viſion of the Knowledge of Elenchs,into Elenchs of Saphiſmes, 


9. Into Elenchs of Imterpretation of Termes. Q. And into Elenchs 


of Images,or 1ablars.-111. The Diviſion of Idolaes, Y. 1nto Im. 
preſſiens from the Generall Nature of Man,or [dola Tribiis. v. 1n- 
to Impreſſions fram the Individualltemper of Particulars, or Idola 
Specus. d. ano Impreſs.ons by Words , and Communicative Na. 
tnre,or [dola Fori. 1V. An Appendix of :he Art of Indging,name- 
ly of the Analogie 'of Denionſtration according to the Nature of 
the Subject, ELIE SL) 


Ezra ſirations. And in this Art of Tudging (as alſo ge- 
nerally it is accepted) a Concluſion tr inferredzeithe? by Iuduttte 
0n;or elſe by Syllogiſme ; For Enthymemes , and Examples are 
only the abridgements of theſe rwo . As for Iudgmentthat 
it is by Induftion we need nothing doubt. For by one andthe 
ſame Operation ofthe Mind that which is ſought: bothfound and 
Indged.. Neither is the thing perte&ted by any meane bur 
immediately afterthe ſame manner , for moſt part, as ir is 
in Senſe:For Senſe,in hir Primaric obje&s;dothat once ſeize 
upon the ſpecies of an obje&t,and conſentto the trurhthere- 
of.But is is otherwiſe in Syllogiſme, the Proofe whereof is not 
Tmmediate,bur pertected by a Mean;andtherefore the Juvesn- 
tion of the Medium is one thing., and the Tudgmemt of the conſe- 
quence of Argument js another: For the mind firſt diſcourſeth af- 
terwards reſts ſatisfied . But a vitious forme of Induttion we ut- 
terly diſclaime ; a Legitimate Forme we referre over tothe 
New Organ. Therctore enough in this place, of Judgment 

by Indution. | 
Hh} $ For 
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$ Forthat other Iudgment by Syllogiſme , ro what pur- 
pole is it to ſpeake , ſeeing this is by the ſubtle files off 
mens wits almoſt worne aways and reduced into many 
minute peeces? And no matvell blink itisathing hath ſuch 
Sympathic with mans underſtanding. For the mind of mar 
doth wonderfully endeavour and extremely covet thit, that it way 
not be penfile,but that it may light upox [amathing fixt., and im- 
moveable , onwhich az on a firmament it may ſupport it ſelfein its 
ſwift motions and diſquifitions. Surely; as;Aviſtzile endevourerh 


De animal. tg prove, That in all motion of © Bodies there i ſome point quieſ- 


Motione. 


cent ;aud very elegantly expowndeth the. Anctent Fable of Arlas, 
that ſtood fixed,and bare up the heavens fromfulling.ts be meant 


of the Poles of the World, whereupon the (ſonverfion is accom- 


 pliſhr. In like manner men doe earneſtlyſecketo have ſome Atlad, 


or .Axeltree of their Cogitations within them{elyes, which may in 
ſome meaſure moderate the fluttuations, and wheelings of the uu- * 
derſtanding , fearing itmay be , the falling of their heaven. 
Therefore men have baſtned 300 faſt to ſet downe Principles of 
Sciences, about which all the'varietie of Difputations might turns 
without perill of ruine or Subverfion. Jn truth not knowing that be 
whotoo early layes bold on certainttes, will conclude in ambigui- 
ties;and he that ſeaſonably ſuſpends bis Tudgment, ſhall attaine to 
(ertainties. 
$ Sothenitis manifeſt, thatthis 4r# o Judging by Syllo- 
giſme is nothing elle, but the reduction of Propoſitions ro 
Þrinciples,by middletermes; and Principles are underſtood 
to be agreed of by all, and areexempt from Argument. But 
the invention of middle termes is permitted to the free ſa- 
gacity,& purſuit of mens wits. This Redwttion is of two kinds, 
Direft,and Juverted. Dirett isywhen the Propoſition is redu- 
ced to the Principle, which's calld Probation Oftenfive. In. 
verſed is > whenthe ContradiRtorie ofthe Propoſition is re- | 
duced to the Contradicorie of the Princi ple ; whichthey 


| terme a Probation from incongruitie , or an abſurdity . The 


number alſoof middleterms, or their ſcale is diminiſhed 
or increaſed , as they areremoy'd from the Principle of the 


Propoſition, 
4 Theſs 
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y$ Theſe grounds laid,we will divide the Art of Indgment (as 
for moſt part generally it is ) ento Analytique Art , andthe 
Doftrine of Elenchs ; the one giveth Direction ; the other 
Caution . For Analytique {etteth downe the true formes of 
Conſequences of Arguments;by a variation,and defletion, 
from which, the Concluſion is deprehended to beerrone- 
ous; andthis part conraines in ita kind of Elench, or Redar- 
gution. For, as itis ſaid , RefumQy ſui index eſt, obliqui, V Euclid. 
Norwithſtanding it is the ſafeſt way to ſet downe g. <= | 
lenchs as Monitors z whereby Fallasies, which otherwiſe 
might inſnare the Iudgment , may be more eaſily detected. 
Is the Analytique Part we find nothing Dee1ciexnT, which 
rather is loaden'd with ſuperfluities, than any way is wan- 
ting in acceſſions. 

i The Knowledge of Elenchs we divide into three Parts: 
Elenchs of Sophiſmes;Elenchs of Jnterpretation;and Elenchs of J- 
mages or Idolaes . The Doctrine of Elenchs of Sophiſmes is ve- 
ry uſefull;for alrhough the more groſle ſort of Fallacies is(as 
Seneca makes the compariſonvery well; ) But as the feates of Epin, 45; 
Tuglers which though we know not how they are done , yet we know 
well it ts not as it ſeemes to be . Yetthe more ſubtile ſorr of So- 
phiſmes doth not only pur aman beſides his anſwer,butdoth 
in good earneſt abule his Judgment. 

$ This Part conce ning the Elenchs of Sophiſmes is excel- 
lently handled by Ariſtocle in Precept ; but more excellently 
by Plato inczample , not only inthe Perſon of the Ancient InDial. ir 
Sophiſts ; Gorgias ; Hippias ; Protagoras, and Euthidemw, and icript. 
thereſt, but even in the Perſon of Socrates himlelfe, who 
profelſingto athrme nothing, butro infirme whatſoever 0- 
thers avouch hath exactly expreſſed all the formes of 0bje- 
fions, Fallaciesand Redargwtions. Wherefore in this part we 
havenothing Dee 1c 1enT. Butthis,inthe meanetimezis to 
be noted , that though we make the ingenuous and princi- 
pall uſe of this Knowledgeto conliſt in this, That Sophiſmes 
may be redargued; yet it 15 manifeſt, that the degenerate and cor- 
rwpt uſe thereofsis imploy'd to contrive, and impoſe, captions and 
Contradittions,by theſe Sophiſmes, which paſſeth for a great Fa- 
cults 
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cultie,and no deubt is of great advantage . Though the diffe. 
rence was elegantly made by one berwixt an Orator , and a 
Sophiſt , That the one is a4 the Grey-Hound, which hath his ad- 
vantage inthe race; the other as the Harewhich hath hir advan- 
tage inthe ture. 

$ Now follow Blenchi Hermeniz , for {o we will call 
them, borrowing the Wordsratherthanthe Senle, from Ari- 
Fotle . And herelet us call to mens memorie what we have 
ſaid before, ( when we handled Primitive Philoſophie ) of 
tranſcendent,aud adventitious Conditions,or Adjuntts of Entitie, 
they be Majoritie, Minoritie, Much, Litle; Prioritie, Poſteriori- 
tie, Identitie, Diverfitie, Power, Att, Habit, Prryation; Totality, 
*Partialitie , A&tivitie , Paſſivitie, Motion, Quietude; Entity, 
Non-Entity,and thelike.Bur ſpeciallylermenremember,and 
obſerve the different Contemplations of theſe Properties, 
which is,thatthey may be inquiredseither Phyfically, or Lo- 
gically. The Phylicall handling of theſe adherent Qualities 
we have aſſigned ro Primitive Philoſophie . The Logicall re- 
maineth,&rharis the very thing which we here ſtile Dofr:- 
nam de Elenchis Hermenie,che Knowledge of the Elenches of Tn- 
terpretation . This indeed is a ſound & mareriall Portion of 
Knowledge : For theſe Comwne and general! Notions bavye this 
Nature that in all diſputations they every where intervene;ſo as if 
they be not by acarefull Tudgment accurately diſtinguiſht at firſt; 
they may wnderfully overcloud the whole light of Diſputations, 
and even bring the caſe tothat paſſe , that the Diſputations ſhall 
be reſolved into a skirmiſh of words. For Aquiyocations,and er- 
ronious acception of words (ſpecially of chis Nature) arethe S9- 
phiſmes of Sophiſmes. Wherefore it ſcemeth better ro conſti- 
cutea Treatiſe of them apart , than to receive them into 
Prime Philoſophy,l meane Metapbyfique ; or to annexe them 
asa part of Analytiques, which 4ristotle very confuſedly hath 
done. And we have given it a name from the nature and Uſe, 
for the right uſe is plainly Redargution > and Cantion. about 
the acception of words . Nay that Part of Predicaments tou- 
ching Cautions, of not confounding , and tranſpoling the 
texmes of Definitions and Diviſions , if it were rightly infti- 
tuted, 
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cured, would be of ſingular uſe, in ourjudgment,and might 
firlybe referred hether. And thus much of the Elenchs of] In- 
terpretation, 

111 As for the Elenchs of ſmages or Tdolaes, certainly Jdolaes * 
arethe profonndeſt Fallacies of the mind of man . Nor doe they Doro. 
deceive in Particulars, asthe teſtdoe; caſting aCloud, and *'* 
ſpreading ſnares overthe Iudgment; buta _ from a cor- 
rupt, and crookedly-ſet prediſpoſition of the mind,which 
doth,as it were,wreſt and infe& all the anticipations of the 
underſtanding . For the mind of man (dravvn over, and clou- 
ded withthe ſable Pavillion of the Body) is ſofarre from 
being like a ſmooth, equall, and cleere Glaſſe which might 
lincerely take and reflect the heamies of chings, according 
rotheir true incidence; that it is rather like an inchanted 
Glafſe,full of Superſtitions;Apparitions,and Impoltures. 

4 Idolaes are impoſed wpon thr anderStanding , either by 
the univerſall Nature of man in generall. Or fromthe individu- 
all Xature of Particulars; or by words , or nature Communita- 

#ive. The firſt ſort of Images we wont ro call, IdolaTribir, 

the ſecond, Jdola S mY the third, 7dola Fori. Thereis alſo a NOV.OR. 
fourth kind,which wecall; Jdo/a Theatri, and is introduced Ex. 1. 
by deprayed Theories or Philoſophies , and perverſe Þawes of _— 
Demonſtrations ; but this kind may be denied and put off, 
whereforewe paſſe ic over fot the preſent. Butthe other doe 

plainly beſiege the mind, nor can they ever be quite remio- 

ved,or extirpared. Thereforefet none expeRany Analytique 

Art in cheſe;but theknowltdge of Elenchs concerning theſe 

Tdoldes is a Primaric Knovviedge. Nor (to ſpeakerruch )can 

this Knowledge of 1dolaes be reduced'i into Are; but only'by 

a contemplative wiſdome, we maybe inſltu&edts beware 
ofthem. As for ajliſt and tiibte ſubtile Treatiſe thereof we 
referrethatto the Novum Orgitvan, totiehing upahthemn iri a 
oenerality in this place. 4dr tag | | 

$ 'Tdbla Tribits 18 thus exemplified; The Neth## of the mild 
of man i more effeted with " Affirmative# and Aves | thah NOV.OR. 
with Negatives and Privativ%s , whertdt in a ju anil regulty Aph.XLV, 
coſe it fſhonldpreſent it ſelf# Squad to both . Butthe mind of 2 FU: 

ma 
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many if a thing have once bin exiſtent , and held good,re- 

ceives a deeper Impreſſion thereof , than ifthe ſamething, 

farre more often faild and fell out otherwiſe ; which is the 

roote; as it were, of all ſuperſtition and vaine Creduliry. So 

that he anſwered well to him that ſhevved him the grear 

number of Pi&ures of ſuch as had ſcaped Shipwrack , and 

had paid their vowes ; and being preſt with this Interroga- 

Cie. deN. rive;Whether he did not now confeſſe the Divinity of Neptune? re- 
'—* turn'dthis counter-queſtion by way of anſwer, y-a,but where 
are they paintedthat are drowned? And there is the {ame rea- 

ſon of all ſuch like Superſticions,as in Altrologie; Dreames; 
Divinations,and the reſt. An other Inſtance isthis, The Spirit of 

man being it ſelfe of an equall and uniforme Subſtance , doth pre- 
ſuppoſe,and faine a greater equality, and uniformitie in Nature, 

than intruth theres . HencethathEtion of the Mathemartici- 
V.DIGRES. ns, that in the heavenly Bodies all is moved by perfeft Ciroles; 
rejecting ſpirall Lines -: ſo it comes to paſle that whereas 

there are many things in Nature, as it were Monodica and 

full of imparity ; yer the conceipts of men till faine and 

frame untothemlſelves, Relatives; Parallels, and (onjugates. 

Elem.Ig- For upon this ground » the Element of Fire and its Orbe is 
nis vide brought into keepe ſquare with the other three , Barth, Water; 
Digeſh. Aire. The (:hymiques have ſet outa fanaticall Squadron of 
the word, faining by a moſt vaine conceipt, in thoſe their 

foure Elements ( Heaven, Aire; Water, and Earth)chere are 

Paracel. found to every one. parallel and conformeſpecies. The third 
Fludds Example hath ſome affnitic with the former, That man is, as 
—— , the common meafare and mirror or glaſſeof Nature ; for 
itisnot credible (if all Particulars were ſcann'd and noted) 

| Whatatroupe of Fifions and Idolaes the reduftion of the 
operations of Nature; tothe {imilicude of humane Actions, 

hath brought inco Philoſophie;zt (ay this very fanſie , that it 

' ſhould bethought that Nature doththe ſame things that man doth. 

— 44 ' Neither are thele much berrer than the Herefie of the Ar- 
ceph.Hiſt. thropomorphites , bred.in the Cells and ſolitude of groſſe and 
Ecel.lib It ;onorant Monkes,orthe Opinion of Epicurw anſwerableto 
6 ſame in Heatheni{me, who ſuppoled God to be of Hu- 

mane 
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maneſhape. But Ueleiwthe Epicurean needed notto have 
asked , why God ſhould have adorned the heavens with 
ſtarres and lights,as if he had bin an /Edil#; one that ſhould 
have ſer forth ſome magnificent ſhewes or playes-for ifthax 
great Workman had contorm'd himſelfe toche imitation 
of an Adila,he would have caſtthe ſtarres into ſome plea- 
ſanrand beautifull workes,and orders,likethe curious roofs 
of Palaces,whereas one can ſcarce find in ſuch, an infinite 
numb?r of ſtarres a Poſtuce in ſquare, or Triangle, or righr- 
Line. So different a harmony there is betweene the Spirit. of 
mans andthe Spirit of theworld. | 
h$ JadolaSpeciis are derived from the Jndividuall Comple: NOV.OR. 
xion of every Particular in refþetb of Mind, and of Body, as al{0, = Dany 
from Education; (|uſtome \, and Fortuitou Events, which be- ALIX. 
fall every man. For itisan excellent embleme that of Plats's 
ave; for certainly (to ktgoe the exquiſite (ybriltie of that Plar. de 
Parable) ifa man were continued from his Childhood un- RpVIH 
to mature Age in 2 Grot, ar a.dark and ſubterrancous Cave, 
and then ſhould come fodainly abroad, and ſhould behold 
Fhis ſtarely Canopie of heaven , and the Furniture of the 
World ; without doubs he would have many ſtrangeand 
abſurd imaginations come into his mind, and peo- 
ple his braine. Son like manner welive in the view of hea- 
yen; yerour Spirits are incloſed in the Caves of our Bodies; 
Complexions, and Cuſtames, which, muſt needs miniſter 
untous infinite images of errors,and vain Opinions, ii they 
doe ſo ſeldome, & for ſo ſhort a {pace appear above ground, 
out of their holes ; and doe not continually liveunder the | 
Contemplation of Naturezas-in the open Aire. That Parable o 
of Heraclitu doth. well ſyitg with this embleme of Plato's N,TL,. : 
Cavethat men ſeek Sciences intheir omne proper World, and not 0 
in the greater World. © hs 
| & But Idwla Fori are mail troubleſame, which out of a tacite NOV.Q 
fiipmation amongſt wen, temehing vhe impoſition. of words, and 71 rry. 
names, bave infinuated themſelves into the underſtanding. ad Lxl, 
Words commonly are impoled.according tothe capacity ot 
the Prople; and diſtiuguiththiogs by ſuch differences, as che 
. Ii 2 Vulgar 
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Vulgarare capeable off; and when a more preſciſive conce- 
ption,and a more diligent obſervation would diſcerne, and 
{eparatethings better;the noiſe of popularwords confonnds 
and interrupts them. Andthat which is the remedy to this 
inconvenience(namelyDefinitions)in manypoints 1s notare- 
medy ſufficient for the diſcaſe,becauſethe Definitions them- 
ſelves conſiſt of words, and words beger words . For al- 
though we preſume that we aremaſters of our words, and 
AgelL.N. expreſſions, and it is ſoon ſaid, lequendum ut vulgus, (emtien- 
en dumut ſapientes,and that words of Art, which are of autho- 
rity only with the Learn'd, may ſeeme togive ſome ſatisfa- 
tion to this defe& ; and that the Definitions whereof we 
have ſpoken,premiſed, and preſuppoſed in Arts according 
to the wiſdome of the Mathemaricians , may be of force to 
corre&t the depravedacceprations of words; yetall this{e- 
Cures us not from the cheating lights and charms of words, 
which many waiesabuſe us , and offer violence to the m- 
derſtanding; and afterthe mannerofthe Tartars Bow, doe 
ſhoot back upon the judgment from whence they came. 
Wherefore this diſeaſe muſt have anew kind of remedy,and 
of more efficacy. But we doe now touch theſe inpaſſage 
briefly,in che meanetime reporting this Knowledge which 
we will call, zhe Great Elenchs , or the Doctrine of Jdolaes, 
Native and adventuall of themind of man, to be Dzt1c1- 
ENT, But wereferre ajuſt Treatiſe thereof to the Noywn 
Organum. | "19001 
IV There remains one part of Judgment of greatexce]- 
DE ANa- lency,which likewiſe we ſer downe as Deeiciext.Forin- 
LOGIA deed Ariſtotle noteth the thing, but no where purſueth the 
DEMON- EE > q gl is & : 
STRATI. Manner of acquiring it. The Subject of this Canon'isthiss 
ONVM. The different kind of Demonfirations,aud Proofes:to different kind 
of Matter and Swbjefts , ſothar this Dotrine containeth the 
Indications of Indications.For Ariſtotle advileth well,Th4 we 
may not require Demonitrations from Orators , or Perſiaſions 
from Mathematicians, ſo thar if you miſtake inthekind of 
Proofe, the judicature cannot beupright and perfe& .” And 
ſeeing there are foure kinds of Demonſtrations cither byim- 
| TC mediate 
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wediate Conſent, and commune Notions, or by Induttion, or by 
Sylogiſme, or by that which Ariſtotle calls Demonſtration is 
orbezor in Circle; (that is not from the more knownnotions, 
but down right);every of theſe Demonſtrations hath certaine 
Subjects,and matter of Sciences, wherein reſpetively they 
have chicfeſt uſe; orher Subjects from which reſpectively 
they ought to be excluded. For a rigor and curiofity in requt- 
ring too ſevere proofes in ſome things ; much more a facilitie and 
.remiſfion in reſting ſatisfied in ſtghter *Proofes , are to be num- 
bred among} thoſe prejudices which have bin the greateſt Cau- 
ſes of detriment, and impediment to Sciences. Thus much con- 
cerning the Art of Indging. | 
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CAP. V. 


1 The Partition 9f .Mrt Retentive , or of Memorie, into the Know- 
ledge of the Helpes of Memorie. Y and the K wowledge of the CMe- 
morie it ſelfe. 11. The Diviſion of the Dodrine of Memorit in- 
to Prenotion. Y aud Embleme. 


Philoſophy and the Interpretation of Nature . For a man may 
as well perfe&, and ſumme up the (omputations of an E- 
pbemerides by meere Memory; as comprehend the Interpre- 
zation of Nature by meditations, andthenude, and native 
ſtrength of Memory; unlefſe the ſame Memory be aſliſted by 
Tables and Indices provided forthar Purpoſe . Buttolergoe 
the Interpretation of Nature, which is a new Knowledge; 
there ſcarcely can beathing more uſefull even to ancient, 
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and popular Sciences , thanaſolid , and good Aide to Me- 
mory; that is, a ſubſtanciall and Learned Digeſt of Common 
places.Neither am lignorant , that the referring of thoſe things 
we reador learne,into Common-Places , t imputed by ſome as a 
Prejudice to Learning; as caufing a retardation of Reading, and 
a ſlothfull relaxation to Memory.But becaule itis a Counterfeic 
thing in Knowledge, to be toryvard and pregnant, .unleſſe 
yoube withall deepe and full, | hold tharthe diligence, and 
paines in colleting Common-Places, is of great uſe and cer- 
caint7 in ſtudying; as that which Subminiſters Copic ro I#- 
vention;and contracteth the ſight of Iudgmentto a ſtrength. 
But thit is true , that of the Methods and Syntagmes of Common- 
Places which we have ſeenesthere is none tbat is of any worth ; for 
that in their Titles; they meerly repreſent tbe face, rather of a 
Schoolezthan of the world;exhibiting Vulgar and Pedanticall Dis 
vifions , and not ſuch a) any way penetrate the Marrow and Pith 
of things. 

$ Asfor Memory itſelfe; that in my Iudgment hetherto 
hath bin looſely,and weakly inquired into. 'Thereis indeed 
an Art extant of it, but we are certaine that there may be had 
both!berter Precepts for the confirming and increalh ng Me- 
mory;than that Art comprehendeth , and a berter Practice of 
that Art may be ſer downe,than that which is receiy'd. Nei- 
ther doe we doubt ( if any man have amind to abuſe this 
Artto oftentation ) but that many wongerfull and prodigi- 
ous matters may be performed by it.But for uſe(as it is novy 
managed )itis a barren thing. Yer this in the meane time 
wedoe nottaxe it withall,thar it doth fi upplant,orſurcharge 
Naturall Memory (as commonly is obje&ed) bur that it is 


* notdexterouſly applied to lend alliſtance to dey in bu- 


ſineſle, and ſerious occaſions . And we haveleatned'this (it 
may be from our praQtiſed Courſe in a civile calling) that 
whatſoever makes oſtentationof Art, and gives no aſſu- 
rance of uſe,we eſtime as nothing worth: For to repeate on 
the ſodaine a great number of names or words , upon once 
hearing,in the ſame order they were delivered; or to powre 
fortha number of a verſes upon any argument ex tempore; 

or 
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or rotaxe every thing thar falls our in ſome ſaryricall ſimile, 
or theturning of every thing toa jeſt; orthe cluding of eye- 

ry =y by a contraditionor cavill, andthe like ; whereof 
inthe faculties ofthe mind there is a great ſtore; and ſuch as 
by wit and. pratice may be exalted to a great degree of 
wonder. All theſe and the like, we make no more cimar- 
on. of, than we doe of the agilities, and tricks of Tumblers, 
Buffones,& luglers. For they are almoſt all one thing, (ſeeing 
cheſe abuſe the Powers of 6 Body , theſe the Powers of 
che mind ; and perchance they may have ſome ſtrangeneſle 
inthem;burlitle or no worthinefle. 

Il This Art of Memory is built upon. two Intentions,Pre- 
notion and Emblem. we call *Prenotion a Precifion of endleſſe 
inveſtigation,tor when a man would recall any thingto Me- 
mory,it he haveno Pren-tion or Preception of that he ſecketh), 
he ſearcherh indeed, and taketh — rounding this way 
and that way, as ina maze of infinitie . Bur if he have any 
certaine Prenbtion , preſently that which is infinite is diſ- 
charged & cut off;and the queſting of the Memory is broughe 
wighin a more narrow compaſle; as in the hunting of a Fal- 
low Deere within the Parke. Therefore it is evident, that 
Method helpes the Memory ; for Prenotion ſuggeſterh rhact ic 
mult agree with order.So verſes are ſooner gotten by heart 
than Proſe, for if aman make a doubttull ſtand at a word, 
Prenotion prompts him that the word which agrees with 
the verſe,muſt be of ſuch a Nature. And this Prenotion is the 
firſt part of Artificiall Memory . For in Memory Artificial we 
have places digeſted & provided before hand:But we make 
Jmages extempore-according as the preſent ſhall require. Bur 
Prenotion doth admoniſh that the Image muſt be ſuch as 
hath ſome reſemblance with the Place, this is that which 
awaketh,and in ſome ſortmuniteth the Memory inthe chaſe 
of what we lecke. | 

$ Embleme deduceth Conceptions Jutellefiuall to Images 
ſenfible, and that whichis ſenfible, more forcibly ſtrikes the Me- 
mory, and is more eafily imprinted, thanthat which is Jmtellefiu- 
all .So we ſcethat eycnthe Memory of Beaſts is ſtirr'd up by 
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aſenſble obje&t,not by an Jutellef&wall.Soyou will more ea- 
fily remember the Image of a Hunts-man purſuing the Hare, 
or of an Apothecary ſetting in order his Boxes, ot of aPe- 
dant making a ſpeech,or of a boy reciting verſes by heart, or 
of a leſter ating upon a age , than the Notions of Invention, 
Difpofition;Elocution, Memory, Attion . There ate other things 
that pertainetothe helpe of Memory (as we ſaid even now ) 
but { Art which now is in uſe conſiſts of theſe two Inten- 
tions now ſet downe.. To purſue-the Particular Defefsof 
Arts, would be to depart from our intended Purpoſe. 
Whereforeletthus much ſuffice forthe Art of Retaining, or 
of Cyflodie . Now wedeſcend in order tothe fourth mem- 
ber of Logique, which handles Tradition and Elocution, 
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I The Partition of the Art of Tradition into the Dottrine of tht Or- 
gan of Speech . The Doftrine of the Method of Speech; Andthe Do» 
Hrine of the 1Nuftration of Speech, Y The Partition of the Do- 
Grineof the Organ of Speech ,, into the Knowledge of the Notes of 
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Grammar, and the Partitions thereof. Y, The Partition of the 
K now ledge of the Notes af things , into Hieroglyphiques , And inte 
Charatters Reall. 1. A ſecond Partition of Grammar , into Lite. 
rarie;and Phileſophicall..TIſT. An Aggregation of Poeſie,referring 
to Meaſure , ntothe Knowledgeof Speech . An Agoregation of the 
K newledge of Cyphers tothe Knowledge of Writing, 
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uM ; wee have indeed accumulated a litle heape of 
{mal Dnit;, andiaid up many Graines of Arts and Sciences 
therein, whereto Ants may creepezand there repoſe a while, 
and ſo betakethemſdlyes tonevy labours . Naythe wiſeftof 
Kings ſends the ſlothfull, of what ranke or qualitie loever, 
#ntothe Ants; andtholkewe defmpro be flabfull , whoſe only 
Care is tolive uponthe maine ſtock,but not to improve it by ſowing 
the Ground of Sciences over againe,and reaping anew Harvys. 

I Nowlet w come unto the Art of Delivery, or of Expreſ- 
fing, and Transferring thoſe things which are Iwvented, Indged, 
and laid up in the Memory , which, by a generall name , wewill 
zerme Tradition. This comprehendeth init all Arts rouching 
Words , & Speeches, for though Reaſon be,as it were the Soule 
of Speech , yet in the nranner of handling,Reaſos and Speech 
ſhould be ſeparate,even as the Soule and the Body are. We 
will divide theſe Traditive Sciences into three Parts;intothe 
Knowledge concerning the Organof Speech , into the Knowledge 
concerring the Method of Speech ; \and into the Knowledge con- 


cerning the-Illuſtration or Ornament of Speech. 


$ The Knowledge concerning the Organ of Speech gene- 
rally receiv'd , which is alſo called Grammer, hath two 
Parts;the one of Speech, the other of Writing. For AriStotle 
faith well > Words are the Images of Cogitations , letters are the 
Images of words, we will altigne both to Gr ammer.Bur to de- 
rive the matter ſomewhat higher before we cometo Gram- 
mer, and the parts thereof now ſet downe , we muſt ſpeake 
of the Organof Tradition in generall . For there ſeemes to be 


' other Traditive Emanations belides Words and Letters. For 


this is certaine whatſoever may be diſtinguiſhe into diffe- 
rences, ſufficient for number , toexpreſle the yarjery of No- 
tions (ſothoſe differences be petteptiblero ſenſe) maybe 
the Convoy of the Cogitations from man to man. For we 
ſee Nations of different Language to :rade with one the 0- 
ther,well enough to ſcrye theirturne, by Geſtares.Nay inthe 
PraQtice of many,that have bin durbe and deafe from their 
birch, and otherwiſe were itgenious , we have ſeen ftran 

Dialogues held betwech them, aud their friends, who have 


learn'd 
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learn'd their Geſtures . Moreover it #& now generally knowne 
thatin in Chinazand the Provinces of the high Levanr,there 
are at this day in uſe, certaine Real, and not Nominall Chara- 
fers, that is, ſuchas expreſle neither Lerters,nor Words, bur 
Things , and Notiows : in ſo much that many Countries that 
underſtand not one an ethers Language , but conſent- 
ingin ſuch kind of Chara&ers ( which are more generally 
received amongſt them ) can communicate one with a- 
nother by ſuch Figwres written ; ſo as every Country 
canreadand deliver in his owne native tongue, the mea- 
ning of any Book written with theſe Charaters. 

y$ Notestherefore of things, which without-thehelpe 


and mediation of Words fignifie Things , are. of two ſorts, DE NO- - 


whereof the firſt ſort is ſignificant of Congruitie, the other ad TIS RE- 


placitum.Ot the former ſort are Hieroglyphiques and Geſtures, 
of the later are thoſe which we call Charaters Real. The 
uſeof Hieroglyphiques is very ancient, and had ina kind of 
Veneration ; eſpecially amongſt the Zgyptians, one of the 
moſt Ancient Nations: So that Hieroglyphiques ſeem to have 
bin a fir8#-borne writing, and elder than the Elements of Let- 
zers,unleſle,it may be,the Letters of the Ebrews : As for Ge- 
ſtures they are,as it were, Tranſttory Hieroglyphiques. For as 
words pronounced vaniſh, writings remaine ; lo Hierogly- 
phiques expreſſed by Geſtureraare tranſtenc, but Painted,per- 
manent. As when Periander being conſulted with, howto 
preſerve a Tyranny, bid the Meſſenger ſtand ſtill, and he wal- 
king in a Garden, opt all the higheſt Flowers, ſignifying the 
cutting of,and the keeping low of the Nobility ; did as well 
make ule of a Hieroglyphique, as if he had drawns the ſame 
upon Paper. This in the meane is plain, that Hieroglyphiques 
and Geſt#res ever have ſome fimilitude with the thing fig- 
nified,and are kind of Emblemes,wherefore we havenamed 


Herodor. 
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them the Notes of things from Congruitie.But Charaters Reall 


haye nothing of Emblemein them ; but are plainly dumbe 
and dead Figares,as the Elements of Letters are; and only des 
viſed ad Placitwm, and confirmed by Cuftome , as by a tacite 
agreement. And it is manifeſt - that there muſt needs be 
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avaſtnumber ofthem for writing ; at leſt ſo many as there 
are Radicall words. Wherefore this portion of Knowledge 
concerxing the Or gan of Speechwhich u of the Notes of Things we 
report a4 DEFICIENT. And though it may ſceme of nogreat 
ule,confidering that Words & writings by Letters are themoſt 
apt Organs of Tradition; yet we thought uy ro makemen- 
tion of it here,as of a knowledge not to be deſpiſed. For we 
here handle,as it were,the Cones of things Imtelletiuall;and it 
will notbe amifle to know, that as Money may be made of 
' Other matter beſides Gold and Silver; ſo there may be ſtam- 
. pedother Notes of things beſides Words and Letters. 

11 Letus proceed to Grammer ; th doth bearethe office 
a4 it were, of anV ſher toother Sciences;a place not very honoura- 
ble, yet very weceſſary, eſpecially ſeeing that in our age Sciences 
are chiefly drawne from Learned Languages , and not from Mo- 
ther-tongues. Nor is the dignity thereof to be eftimed meane, 
ſeeing it ſi 20 the place of anAntidote againſt that Ma- 
lediftion of the Confufion of Tongues . Surely the Induſtry of 
man ſtriveth to reſtore, and redintegrate himſelfe inthoſe 
BenediRtions, which by his guilt he forfeited; and by all 0- 

' ther Arts, armes and ſtrengthens himſelfe againſttharfirſt 
Gen, z, generall Curſe of the Serility of the earth , aud the eating of 

| by bread in the ſweat of hu browes . Bur againſt that ſecond 
Cnr{e,vvhich was the (onfufion of Tongues, he calls inthe aſſi- 
ſtance of Grammer. The uſe hereof in ſome Mother-tongues 
is indeed very ſmall; in forraine rengues more large; but 
moſt ample in ſuch tongues, as have ceaſedto be vulgar,and 

are perpetuated only in Books. 
$ Wewill divide Grammer intotwo ſorts, whereoftbe one is 
Literaryzhe oth-r Philoſophical . The one is meerly applicd 
to Languages, that they may be-more ſpeedily learned, or 
more correctedly and purely ſpoken. Theother in a ſort doth 
miniſter, and is ſubſervientroPhuloſopbie . In this later part 
Suet.inTul- 1} ich is Philoſophical, wwe find that Ceſar writ Books De A- 
* | NALOG1A; and it is a queſtion whether thoſe Books han- 


GRAMMA 


TICA | dled this Philoſophicall Grammer whereof we ſpeake ? 
PHaNs. Ouropinionis that there was notany high and ſubryle mar- 


ror 
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ter in them » but only that they deliver'd Precepgs of a pure 
and perfect ſpeech, not depraved by popular Cuſtome; nor 
corrupted and pelluted by over-curious affeRacion; in 
which kind Ceſar cxcell'd . Notwithſtanding, admonilh't by 
ſuch a worke, we have conceiv'd and comprehended in 
our mind;a kind of Grammer,that may diligently enquire, 
not the Analogie of words one with another, bur the Analegie 
berween Words and Things , or Reaſon; belides that J4- 
terpretation of Nature,which is ſubordinate to Logique.Sure- 
ly Words are the foot-ſteps of Reaſon, and foot-lteps doe give 
{ome indications of the Body ; wherefore we will give 
| ſome generall deſcription ofthis. And firſt we doenoral- 


low that curious inquiry which Platoan excellent man pur- In Cratyl. 


ſued, touching the /mpofition and or:ginall Etymology of names. 
COnCeiving i , 4s if words had not bin impoſed at firſt, ad Placi- 
zum , but were ſignificantly derived and deduced from a certaine 
reaſon and intendment.Certainly an eleganrand pliant ſpecu- 
lation, which might be aptly fain'd and made ſquaretothe 
purpole;and by reaſon itſeemerh to ſearch the ſecrets of An- 
tiquity,in ſome kind reverend. But yet ſparingly mixt with 
- eruth,and without fruit. But without queſtion that would be 
a moſt excellent kind of Grammer (as we ſuppoſe) if ſome 
man throughly inſtructed in many Languages,as well Lear. 
ned,as Mother-tongues ſhould write a Treatiſe of the diverſe 
Proprieties of Languages;ſhewing in what points every par- 
ek Languagedid excell ; and in what points it was De- 
FICIENT . For ſo Tongues might be enricht and perfeRed/by 
mutuall intertrafique one with another ; and a moſt faire 
Image of ſpeech (like the Venus of Apelles) ; and a goodly 
patterne for the true expreſſion of the inward ſenſe ofthe 
mind, might bedrawne from every part which is excellent 
in every Language . And withall no light Conje&tures, bur 
ſuchas were well worth the obſervation , might betaken 
(which a man perchance would litle think ) rouchingthe 
naturall diſpoſitions and cuſtomes of People , and Nanions, 
even from their Languages. For Iwillingly givecare to Cice- 
ronoting that the Grecians have not a word which m 
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expreſſethis Latine words Jneptwm; becauſe({aith he) the vice 
wa ſo familiar tothe Grecians , that they did not ſo much a) ac- 

knowledge themſetves guilty thereof.Certainly a Cenſure wor- 

thy a Roman gravity . And what may thar inferre , thatthe 

Grecians uſed ſuch a Liberty in compolitionof words;con- 

trarywiſe the Romans wereinthis point ſevere? Surely a 

man may plainly collect that the Grecians were more hitto 

ſtudy Arts; the Romansto manage affaires of ſtate . For di- 

Rin&ions of Arts, for moſt part, require compoſition of 

words; but matters and buſinefſe;limple words . But the E- 

brewes ſo ſhunne (|ompoſition , that they make choice rather to 

fraine a Metaphor too farre thanto bring in a Compofition . Nay . 
they uſe ſo few words, and ſo unmingled, that a man may 

plainly perceive by their Tongue, thatthey were a Nazarite 

People, and ſeparate from other Nations . And is not that 

worthy obſervation (though itmay ſerye to abate our high 

conceipt of our ownetimes ) that Ancient Layguages were 

more fuil of Declenfions;Caſes,Conjugations,Tenſes,andthe like, 

the moderne commonly deſtitute of theſe doe looſely deliver them- 

ſelves in many expreſſions by Prepoſitions and auxiliary verbes. 
Certainly a man may ealily conjetture ( however we may 

pleaſe our felves) thatthe wits of former times were farre 

moreacute and ſubtile than ours are. There are an infinite 

number of obſervations ofthis kind which might make up 

 ajuſt Volume . Wherefore it will not be amiſſero diſtin- 
guiſh Grammer Philoſophical, from meere and literary Gram- 
mer and to ſetitdowyne as DeFictenT.Vnto Grammer allo 

belongs the conſideration ofall Accidents of words; ſuch as 

are Meaſure, Sound , Accent, but thoſe firſt infancies of ſim- 

ple Letters ( as,with what Percuſſion ot the Tongue, with 
what opening of the mouth; wich what drawing of the 
lips, with whar ſtraining of the throat; the ſound ofevery 
Particular Letter is to be made) belongs not unto Grammer, 
but is a Portion of the knowledge of ſounds,to be handled wn- 

der ſenſe and ſenſibility . Grammatical ſound , whereof we 

ſpeake, belongs only to ſweerneſle & harſhneſle of ſounds; 

of which ſome are common; for thereis no Tonguebutin 
ſome 
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fome-{art ſhunnes the too much overture of concurrent 
Vowels and the aſperities of concurrent Confonanss. There 
are other reſpeRtive ſounds which. are pleaſing. ; or: un- 
pleaſing ro-che eare ,. according to the temper! of diverſe 
Nations. The Greeke Tongye is full of Diphthonges ; the 
Latine is farre more ſparing ; the Spaniſh Tongue 
hates OY Letters» and preſently changeth 
them-inco Letters of a middle tone;;; tlie 'Tongues deri- 
ved from theGoches delight in Aſpiraces; there are innu- 
merable of this nature > but- perxchance theſe are more than 
enough. | | 

Tl  Butthe meaſure of words hath brought us forth an 
immenſe body of Art, namely Poefie ; not in reſpect of the 
matter (of which we have ſpoken before) bur in reſpeR of 
ſtile andthe forme of words, as Metre or Uerſe; touching 
whichthe Art is very ſmall-and briefe, butthe accefle ef ex- 
ampleslarge and infinic . Neither otight that Art ( which 
che Grammarians call Profodia,) to beaaly reftrain'd tothe 
kinds and meaſures of Verſe; for there- are Precepts tobe 


annext,what kind of Verſe belt fittcth every matter arſub- 


jet. The Ancients applied Heroicall Verſe to Hiſtories and 
Laudatories;Elegies to Lamentations; Jambiques to Inveftiver, 
Lyriquesto Songs and Hymnes. And this wildome of the An- 
cients is not wanting in the Poets of later Ages in Mother- 
rongues ; only this is tobe reprehended, that ſome of thera 
too ſtudious of Antiquity have endeyoured to draw mo- 
derne Languages ro Ancient Meaſures ( as Heroique ; Ele- 
giaque;Sepbiqueand the reſt} which the tabrique and com- 
polition of thoſe Languages, will not beare; and with- 
all is no lefſe harſh unto the eare . In matters of this Na- 
ture the judgment: of ſenſe is to be! preferr'd before pre 
cepts of 'Art, ashe ſaith, T 


-—{ ene Fercula noftre Mart. Ep, 9 


Mallem (oxvivis quamPplacuiſſe Cocis. ad 
Noristhis 4rt , bur the abule- of Arr,ſeving it doth nor = 
fc&, bur perverts Nature . 4s for Poefir (whether we fpeake of 
| | Fab 


ws 
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Fabl:s , or Metre ) it is, a4 we bave ſaid before, a1 a Luxuriant 
Herb brought forth without ſced, and ſprings up fromthe flrength 
and rankneſſe of the foyle . Wherefore it runs along every where, 
and is 0 amply ſpread 3 asit were a ſuperfluow labour to be curi- 
ow of any DEF1CIENTSsthereim; the care therefore for this is 
takenalready. 7 

' $ As for Accents of Words, there is no need, thatwee 
ſpeake of ſoſmalla matter ; unleſſe, perchance, ſome ma 
think it worth the noting , that there hath bin exa& ob- 
ſervation made of the Accents of Words, but not of the 
Accents of Sentenees ; yetthis, for moſt part, is the generall 
Cuſtome of all men, that in the cloſe of a Period they ler 
fall their voice, in a demand they raiſc it, and nenins” Ar 


like uſages. 


$ As forwriting , that is perform'deither by the vulgar 
Alphabet,which is every wherereceiv'd ; or by a ſecret and 
private Alphabec, which men agree upon berweenthem- 
ſelves, which they call Cyphers. Butthe *Uulgar Orthography 
harh brought forth unto us a Controverſte;, and Queſtion, 
namely , Whether words ſhould be written as they are ſpoken , or 


| rather after the uſuallmanner.But this kind of writing,which 
| ſcemesto be reformed, which is, that writing ſhould be conſo- 
| namtto ſpeaking , is a branch of unprofitable ſubtelries ; for 
' Pronunciation it (elfe every day encreaſes and alters the fa- 


| ſhion;andthe derivation of words zeſpecially from forrain 


Languagesare utterly defac'dand extinguiſhr.In briefe,ſee- 
ing priting,accordingto the receiv'd Cultome, doth noway 
prejudice the manner of ſpeaking, to whatend ſhould this in- 
novationbe brought in? F 0:03 ho now 

$ Whereforeletwcometo Cytnars, Their kinds are ma- 
ny,as (yphars fimple, (,yphars istermixt with Nuloes,ornon- 
ſignificant CharaRters ; (ſypbers of donble Letters wnder one 
Charafter ; Wheele-Cyphar's ; Kay-Cyphars ; ('yphars of words; 
Others . Bur the virtues of themwhereby they are tobe pre- 
ferr*d are Three; That they be ready, arid nat labotiouito write; 
That they be ſureand lie not opentto Deciphering; And laſtly ;if it 
| be 


Ee —, 
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be poſsible , that they may be managed Withaut ſuſpitian. tor if a - 


ters Miſsive fall into their hands , thar have ſome command 
and authority over thoſe that write, or over thoſe ro whom 
they were written ; thouzh the Cypher it ſelfe bee ſure and 
impolsibleto be decypher'd, yer the matter is liableto examina- 
tion andqueſtion ; unleſle the Cypher be ſuch, as may be voide 
of all ſuſpition,or may eludeall examination. As for the ſhift- 
ing off examination,there is ready prepared a new and profira- 
ble invention to this purpole ; which, lceing it is cafily pro- 
cured,to what end ſhould we report it, as Deficient. The in- 
vention is this : Thar you have two lorts ot Alphabets , one 
of true Letters, the other of Non-ſignificants; and that you like- 
wiſe fould up two Letters ; one which may carrie the ſecret , 
another ſuch as is probable the Writer might (end, yet with- 
out perill. Now it the Meſſenger be ſtrictly examined con- 
cerning the C Ypber , ler him prelent the Alphabet of Non - frgnift- 
cants for true Letters , but the Alphabet of true Letters for Non- 

ficants : by this Art the examiner falling npon the exterior 
nga findin ic probable,ſhall ſul pet neehjng of the i1ts 
rerior Letter. But = jealouſtes may beraken away, we will 
annexe an other invention, which,jin truth, vve deviſed in our 
yourh , When ve were at Pars : and is a thing that yer ſce- 
meth to us not worthy to be loſt. It containerh the higheſt de» 
_gree of Cypher, which 1s to lignifie amnia per omnia, yer lo as the 
writing infolding , may beare a quinruple proportion to the 
writing infolded ; no other condition or reſtrition wharlo- 
ever is _ It ſhall be performed thus : Firſt ler all the 
Letters of the Alphabet, by tranſpoſition, be reſolved into rwo 
Letters onely;for the tranſpoſition of tewoLetters by five place- 
ings will be ſufficient for 32. Differences , much more Br 24. 
which is the number of the Alphabet. The cxample of ſuch 
an Alphabet is on this wile, | | 
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An Example of a Bi-literarie Alphabet. 


Id: 4: <.: - "x "4 S446 DE £ 
SS. | & 1 .@ |6- AM 
aabhs aahfs ahtaaa. ohaab. abaks.. abalb,. 

A | &@ 2 8 W 8 
abbaa.abbab. abbha . al #86. kaaaa.haaak 


TMP © | 
baata. haats. babaa - babab.. is ; Fo, 


Neither is it a ſmall matter theſe Cypher-CharaFters have,and 
may performe : For by this 4rt a way is opened, \whereby a 
man may expreſle and ſignifie the intentions of his minde, at 
any diſtance of place, by objects which may be preſented to 
theeye, and accommodared to the eare : provided thoſe ob- 
jects be capable of a twofold difference onely ; as by Bells, by 
Trumpets, by Lights and Torches, by the report of Muskets, 
and any inſtruments of like nature. But ro purſue our enter- , 
priſe, when you addrefſe your ſelfe to write, reſolve your in- 
ward-infolded Letter into this Bi-literarie Alphabet. Say the ins 
teriour Letter be 

F HYC. 


Example of Sdlution. 


Jabef Fbaakk. aaba. aahaa, 


"Y 


Together 


——— 
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Alphabet, which may repreſent all the Letters ofthe Comman Al. 
phabet, as well Capiall Letrers az the Smaller Charaters ina 


double forme, as may ht every mans occalion, 


An Example of a Bi- formed Alphabet, 
«heb ek ake kebis bk 
LT aBERCCDD 


a bak a.b.aka.b. ak. a. bak. 
FGEATTSS Gogh dE 


e. kekababek ab. a. Lak 
IH KRIS SL NAHComan 
a. b. aha. Laab. a. Koh Fs. 
Nr 00 e079 5. 0 £55 R., 
Coke hubs. Keke, £okek 
MM SS. «TT x8. Yo) 9.Þ.11 1 
at. þ. 2b. T. þ. FY 4 Ad. heallekak 
oF S.wm.X, Xn yy: SJER) 


Li? Now 


Emma OY 
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Now to the interiour letter,which is Biliterate,you ſhall fic 
2 biformed exteriour letter, which ſhall anſwer the other,ler- 
ter for letter , and afterwards ſet it dowyne. Let the exteriour 
example be, 


Manere te -volo, donec -venero. 


An Example of Accommodation. 


a / ahb P 4 rn $h Ks 


JLaners te polo donec benere 


We have annext likewiſe a more ample example of the cy- 
pher of writing onnia per enmia : An interiour letter , which to 
expreſle, we have made choice of a Spartan letter ſent once in 
a Scytale or round cypher'd ſaffe. 


Gus 3G Fodor ali Miles 
mot paw yehcoggys 


An exteriour letrer , taken out of the firſt Epiſte of Cicero, 
wherein a Spartan Leneris involycd, 


ww 


Ego 


— —— 
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OWE offi C10, acyotius s prekate a {e,4 
catteris satizfacio onnilas: Mili TPSENTILS 
quamcatizfaci i Sant Et emm Magit= 
tudo Fuorun erga me meritorum, vi quoni= 
am #1,71151 erfecta Fre, WA memnor. Conguies= 


6; ego, quia mon iden in tua cauy officio, 


vilam mil ex acerbam jute. Jrcan= 
5s ha ut: ts Regie ptr 


\ A 


aperie peeuma nee ougnat: Re agitur : 


everrdem creditores yer *ql105, enmbades 


146, agchatur: Reg causa, gi  quicunts; ; 


Jun telint; quijau cL$1mtonnes'a FG Dome 
inem Tem dfarri golunt; Senatus Hehe 
Fionie calunniar, nonrehgime &dn T1d= 
ſenolentia & illus Reguae arortmone 


"A 
hails com - is. 
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The knawledee of Cypbering hath dravvne on with it a know- 
ledge relative unto it,which is the knowledge of Diſcyphering, 
or of Diſcreting Cyphers, though a man were utterly ignorant 
of the Alphabet of the Cypher, and the Capitulations of ſecrecy 
paſt berween the Parties. Certainly it is an Art which requires 
great paines anda good witt and 1s (as the other was Jconle- 
crate tothe Counſels of Princes : yer notwirhſtanding by di- 
ligent previſion ir may be made unproticable , though , as 
things are, it be of great uſe. For if good and faithfull Cyphers 
were invented & practiſed, many of them would delude and 
foreſtall all the Cunning of the Decypberer, which yet are very 
apt and cafie to be read or written : butthe rawneſle and un- 
$kilfulneſſe of Secretaries , and Clarks in the Courss of Prin- 
ces, is fuch;that many times the greateſt marrers are Commitr- 
ted to futile and weake Cyphers, Bur ic may be, that inthee- 
numeration,and.as it were,taxation of Arts, ſome may thinke 
that vve goe about to make a great Muſter-rowle of Sciences, 
that the multiplication of them may be more admired; when 
their number perchance may be diſplayed, but their forces in 
ſo ſhort a Treatiſe can hardly be tried. But for our parts wee 
doe faithfully purſue our purpole , arid. in making this Globe 
of Sciences, we would not omit the leſſer and remoter Ilands. 
Neither have we ( in our opinion ) touched theſe Arrs per- 
tunCtorily,though curſorily ; but with a piercing ſtile extract» 
ed the marrow and pith of them out of a maſſe of matter. The 
judgement hereof we referre to thoſe who are molt able to 
judge of theſe Arts. For ſeeing it #s the faſhion of many Who 
Would be thought to-know much , that every Where making often- 
tation of Words and outward termes of Arts , they become a wonder to 
the wnorant , but a derifiem to thoſe that are Maſters of thoſe Arts : 
We hope that our Labours ſhall have a contrarie - fucceſſe , Which is, 
that they may arreft the judgment of every one who is beſt vers'd 
in every particular Art; and be undervalued by the reſt. As 
for thoſe Arts which may {ceme to bee of inferior ranke 
and order, if any man thinke wee attribute roo much 
unto them , Let him looke about him and hee ſhall ſee 

that there bee many of ſpeciall note and great account in 
| their 
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their owne Countrie , who'when they come to the chiefe 
City or ſeat of the Eſtate, are but of mean ranke and ſcarcel 

' regarded : ſo itis no marvaile if theſe ſleighter Arts, placed by 
the Principall and lupreme Sciences ; ſeeme pertie things, yer 
to thole that have cholen to ſpend their labours and ſtudies 
in them, they ſeeme great and excellent matters. And thus 
much of the Organ of Speech.. 


phdBDebadaneerureaataatentheecteatrogananaes 


CAP. II. 


1. The Doctrine touching the Method of Speech is aſsigned a ſub- 
Pantiall and principall part of T: raditive knowledge : Itis enriru- 
led, The wiſedome of Delrverie, 2, Thedivers kindes of Me- 
thods are enumerated :; their Profits: and Diſprofits are annexed. 
3» The parts of Method two. 


SEE! us now come to the doftrine concerning the Method of 
& PRA Speech: This hath bin handled as a part of Logick, 
£$=29 (0 it hath found a place in Rhetoricke by the name 
of Diſpoſition. But the placeing of'it as' a part of the Traine of 
other Arts, hath bin the cauſe that many things which referre 
unto it, and are uſefull tro be knowne, are. pretermils'd; 
wherefore we thought good , to conſtitute a ſubſtantial and 
principal Doftrine touching Method, which by a generall name 
we call the wiſedome of Tradition. The kinds of Method , ſeeing 
they are divers , we will rather reckon them up, then divide 
them. But for one onely Method, and continued Dichotomies we 
neede nat ſpeake much of them , for it was a little (loude of knowledge 
Which Was ſom diſperſed. Certainly a triviall invention,and an infinite 
prejudice to Sciences ; for theſe Dichotomilts when they would wreſt 
all things to the Lawes of their Method, and whatſoever doth not aptly 
fall within thoſe Dichotornies . they would either omitt or bow 
contrarie to their naturall inclination ; they bring it ſo to paſſe, 
thar the Kernels and Graines of Sciences leape out, and they claſpe and 
mcloſe 
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—adleſe mel the dvie and emprie hikes * So this Kinde of Method 
brings forth fruitleſſe Compends , deſtroyes the ſubſtance of Sci- 


ences. 
IT. Wherefore let the firſt difference of Methed be fer 
| dowwne, to be either Magiſtrall or batiative : neither do wee 
ſo underſtand the word bntiarive , as if this ſhould hy the 
ground-worke , the other raiſe the perfect building of Scien- 
ces; bur in a farre different ſenſe, (borrowing the word 
from ſacred Ceremonies ) wee call that Iutiative Method, 
which diſcloſeth and unvailes the Myſteries of Knowledges: 
For Magiſtrall teacheth , Initiative inſmuateth : Magiſtrall requires 
our beliefe to what is delivered , but Initiative that it may 
rrarfTIo Tather be ſubmitted to examination. The one delivers popular Sci- 
LAMPADI5, ences fit for Learners ; the other Sciences as to the Somes of 
THODUS Science : In ſumme , the one is referred to the ule of Sciences 
— they now are; the other to their continuation , and 
further propagation. The latter of theſe , ſeemnes to bee a 
deſerted and an incloſed path. For Knowledges are nov 
delivered , as if both Teacher and Scholler ſought to la 
claime to crrour , as upon contraft. For bee that naked 
teacheth in ſuch a manner as may beſt bee beleeved , not as may 
bee. beſt examined : and hee that learneth , defares rather pre- 
fent ſatisfaftiom , then to expeFt a juſt and ſtayed enquirie ; and 
rather not to doubt , then not to erre : So as both the Maſter, out 
of a defire of glorie, is watchfull , that bee betray not the weakes 
neſſe of his knowledge ; and the Schaller , out of an averſe diſ- 
poſition to labour , will not try his owne ſtrength. Burt Know- 
ledge, which is delivered as a thread to bee ſpunne on, 
ought to bee intimated (if it were polsible) into the minde of 
another , in the ſame method Wwherem it was at firſt invented. 
And ſurely this may bee done in knowledge acquired by 
Iduftion : But in this ſame anticipated and prevented 
knowledge , which wee uſe , a man cannot eaſily fa 
by what courſe of ſtudy hee came tothe knowledge hee 
hath ebtained. Bur yet certainly more or lefle a man may 
reviſite his owne Anowledge , and meaſure oyer againe the 


foots 
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footſteps of his Knowledge, and of his conſent ; and by this 
meanes ſo tranſplant Science intothe mind of another, as it 
grew in his owne. Forit is in Arts,as itis in Plants, if you 
meane to uſe the Plamt, itisno matter forthe Roots; bur if 
you would remove into another ſoyle, thanit is more aſſu- 
red to.reſt upon roots than ſlips . So the Delivery of Know- 
ledge,as it is now uled,doth preſent unto wfaire Bodies indeed 
of Sciences but without the Rgots;go00d,doubtlefle for the Car- 
penter , but not for the Planter . But _ will have Sciences 


grow:you need not be ſo ſollicitous for che Bodies; applyall 


your care thatthe Roots may betaken up ſound , and entire, 
with ſome litle earth cleaving tothem . Of which kind of 
Delivery,the Method of the Mathematiques in that ſubject; 
hath ſome ſhadow, but generally Iſee itneither putin ure, 
nor put in Inquifition;and therefore number it amongſt De- 
FICIENTS; and we Will call it Traditiovem.Lampada, the De- 
livery of the Lampe , or the Method bequeathed to the ſonnes of 
Saptence. | 

$ Another diverſity of Method followeth;in the intention 
likethe former , but for moſt part contrary in the iffue. In 
this both theſe Methods agree , that they ſeparate thevulgar 
Auditors from the ſelef; herethey difter,that the former in« 
troduceth a more open way of Deliverythan is uſuall ; the 
other (of which we ſhall now ſpeake )a more reſerved & le- 
cret. Let therefore che diſtinCtion of them be this, thaz the one 
# an Exotericall or revealed, the other an Acroamaticall , or con- 
cealed Method. For the ſamedifferencethe Ancients ſpecials 
: lyobſerved in publiſhing Books, the ſame we willtrans- 
fercre tothe manner it ſelte of Delivery. So the Acroamatique 
Method was in uſe with the Writers of former Ages, and 
wiſely, and with judgment applied, but that Acroamatique 


and Anigmatique kind of expreſſion is diſgraced in theſe 


later times, by many who have made it as a dubious and 
falſe light, for the vent of their counterfeit merchandice. 
Bur the pretence thereof ſeemerhto be his , that by the in- 
tricate envelopings of Delivery the Prophane Vſgarenay 
be removed from the ſecrets of Sciences ; and they otily ad- 

Mm | mitted, 
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Hor at, de 
Art. P. 


mitted, which had either acquired che interpretation of Pa- 
rables by Tradition from their Teachers ; or bythe ſharp- 
neſſe and ſubtlery of their own wir,could pierce the veile. 
$ Another diverſity of Method followes , of great conſe- 
uence to Sciences, Which is when Sciences are delivered by 
way of Aphoriſme, or Methods.For itis a thing worthyrto be 
preciſely noted , that it hath bin often taken into Cuſtome, 
that men out of a few Axiomes and Obſervations upon a- 
ny Subje&have made a complear and folemane Arr, filling 
it with ſomediſcourſes of wir, illuſtrating it with examples, 
and kntting ittogitherby ſome Merhod. Bur thatother way 
of Delivery by Aphoriſmes, brings with it many advantages, 
whereto Delivery by Method doth not approach. For firſt it 
cries the Writer whether he be ſuperficial or ſolid in know- 
ledge. For Aphoriſmes except they ſhould be alrogither ridi- 
culous,cannotbemade burour of the pyth and heart of Sci- 
ences: For Illuſtration and Excuſſion are cut off, variety of 
examples is cur off ; DeduCtion and Connexion are cut off: 
Deſcription of Praetice is cut off; ſo there remaineth no- 
thing to fill the Aphoriſmes,buta good quantity of obſerva- 
tions. And thereforeno man can ſuffice, nor in reaſon will 
atrempt to write 4phoriſmes, who is not copioully furniſh't, 
and ſolidly grounded. Butin Methods, 
1 —=:Tantumſeries, junFurad, pollet- 
. Tatum de medioſumptts accedit Honor. 
As oftentimies they make a = ſhew of ( I know not 
what)ſingular Art,which if they were disjoynted, ſepara- 
tediandlaid open;would come to litle or nothing. Secondly 
Methoilicall Delryery is more fit to win conſent or beliefe; 
but leffe firtopointro Aﬀtion; forthey carry a ſhew of De- 
wonTration in oybe or Circle, one partilluminaring another; 
and therefore doe more ſarisfie the underſtanding], bur be- 
ing thar ARions in'common courſe of life are diſperſt,aad 
not orderly digeſted, they doe beſtagree with diſperſed Di- 
rei6ns., Laſtly Aphoriſines repreſenting certaine Portions 
only ,and as it were fragments of Sciences, inviteothers to 
contribute,and adde ſomerhing; whereas Merbddicall Deli- 
_ very 
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very carrying ſhew of a totall & perfe&t Knowledge forch- 
with fecureth men as if they wereatthefurtheſt, | 

$ An other diverſity of Method followes, which is 
likewiſe of great waight , which is when Sciences aredeli- 
vered either by Aſſertions with their*Proofes annext ; or by 
Queſtions rogither withtheir Determinations. The later kind 
whereof if irbe immoderately followed, is as prejudicious 
tothe progreſſion of Sciences , as it is to the | WOW and 
proceedings of an Armyzto goc about to beſtege every litle 
Fort or Hold. For if the field be kept, and the fumme ofthe 
enterprize with diligence purſued,thoſe ſmaller places will 
come in of themſelves. Yetthis I cannotdeny, that ir is not 
alway lafeto leave any great, and fortified towne ar his 
back. In like manner the uſe of Confutations in the Delivery of 
Sciences oughtto be very ſparing , and to ſerveonly to re- 
move and breake ſtrong Preoccupations and Prejudgments 
of mens minds, and not to excite and provoke ſmaller 
Doubts. | 

& Another diverſity of Method followeth which is that 
the Method be accommodated tothe purpoſed matter which is to 
be handled. For there is a great difference in Delivery ofthe 
Mathematiques,wwhich are of knowledges the moſt abſtra- 
Qed and moſt fimple; and the Politiques which are the 
moſt immerſed and compounded : Neither canan wniformi- 
ty of Method ( as we have obſerv'd already) be fily ſorted 
with multi-formity of Matter ; and therefore as we have al- 
loved Particular Topiques for Invention ; ſo we would like- 
wiſe in ſome meaſure have Particular Methods for Tradition. 

y Another diverſity of Method followeth,with judgmene 
ro be practis'd in the Delivery of Sciences ; and it « direfied 
according tothe light of Infirmations, and anticipations, of the 
Knowledge to be. delivered, infuſid , and imprefied in tho 
minds of the Learners . For that Knowledge which isnew 


and forraine tomens minds, is to be deliveredin an other © 


forme.chan that which by long-receiv'd , and imbibed opi- 
nions is naturalized and made familiar : And therefore Art- 
ftotle when herhinks ro raxe Democritu doth intruch com- 

M m 2 mend 
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mend him-where he ſaith , If we ſhall indeed difpnte , and not 
follow after fimilitudes &c. Charging itas a defte& upon De- 
mocritus that he was too copious in (,ompariſons . *But thoſe 
whoſe conceits. are ſeated in popular opinions, have nothing elſeto 
doe but to diſpute and prove . Whereas on the contrary thoſe 
whoſe conceits are beyond popular opinions, have a double labour, 
firSt-that what they produce may be concety'd ; then, that they be 
proved. Sothar it is of neceſſity with them to have recourſe 
to Similitudes and Tranſlations, whereby they may inſinuate 
themſelves into-mens capacities. Therefore we lee inthe 
infancy of Learning, inrudetimes, when thoſe Compre- 
henſions which are now Vulgar and triviall , were then 
new and unheard of,the world was full of Parables and S1- 
*9militudes;for otherwiſe men would have paſſed over with- 
out mark or due attention, or elſe rejected for Paradoxes, 
that which was propounded . For it is a rule of 'Traditive 
Art, That whatſoever Science is not conſonant to Anticipations 
or Preſuppofitions » muſt pray in ayd of Similitudes and (,ompa- 
riſoss. And thus much of the diverſe forts of Methods,name- 
ly. ſuchas have not heretofore bin noted by others. As for 
thoſe other Methods, 4naljtique; Syſtatique; Dieritique, (,ryp- 
tique; Homericall, and the like, they have bin well invented 
and diſtributed ; nor doewe ſee any caulerwhy weſhould 
dwell upon them, 
. Ill Bw theſe are the kinds of Method, the Parts are two;the 
one of the Difpofition of a whole worke , or of the Argument of 
ſome Book ; the other of the Limitation of Propoſitions. For 
there belongs to Architefture not only the- frame of the 
whole Building; butlikewiſe the forme and figure of the 
Columnes, Beames,and thelike, and Method is as it were the 
Architefure of Sciences ; And herein Ramw merited better 
agreat dealein reviving thole excellentRules Keg av wpu- 
T1, mars, x49) avr; than in obtruding one only Method and 
Diebotomie. Bur it falls our, I kndw not by what fate, that of 
humane things (according a1 the Poets often faigne ) the moſt pre- 
cious have the moſt perniciou Keepers . Certainly diligent cn- 
deayours about the ranke and file of Propoſitions , caſt him 
upon 
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need ſet our in a-lucky houre, andto goe on by the conduct 
of a happy Genius, thatatrempts to make Axiomes of Scien» 
ces Convertible ; and yet withallnotmakethem Crculars.or 
returning into themlelves;notwirſtanding we deny not,bue 
that Ramw intention inthis kind was profitable : There re- 
maines yet two Limitations of Propofitions , belides thatthey 
may be made (onvertible, the one touching the Extenſion, 
the other rouching.the Produttion of them . Surely Know. 
ledgeshave, if a man marke it well rwo other dimenſions 
beſides Profunditie ; namely - Latitude and Longitude. For 
| Profunditie is referr'd tothe Truth and Reality of them;and 
theſe make them (ſolid . As for the other rwo, Latitude may 
be takenand reckoned of Science into Science; Longitude 
may be accepted and underſtood from the higeſt generall 
Propolition,totheloweſt particular inthe ſameſcience. The 
one comprehends the bounds and crue limits of Sciences, 
that Propoſitions may be properly, not promiſcuoully hany 
317 whey | thatall Repetition z Excurſion, & Confuſion may 
be avoided:the othergives rule how farre, and to what de- 


ree of Particularitie, Propoſitions of ſciences may be dedu-' 


ced. Certainly there is nodonbt but ſomewhat muſt be left 
to uſe and Practice ; for we ought to avoid the preciſe error 
of Antoninu Pius that we be not ( umini ſeftores in Scientijs, 
Mincers of Commin is ſciences;nor that we multiply diviſions 
to the loweſt Particularity. Wherefore how weſhould mo- 
derate our ſelves inthis point, is well worth che inquiry. 
For we ſee too remote Generalities unlefferrhey bedrawne 
downe, doe litle informe, nay ratherexpoſe Knowledge to 
the ſcorne of PraRticall men ;-and are' no more aydingro 
Practice, than an Ortelius Vniverſall Mappe is to dire@t the 
way between London and York . Surely the berrer ſort of 
Rules have nor unfitly bin compared to Glaſſes of ſteele, 
wherein you may ſee the Images of things; bur firſt they 
muſt be filed and burniſht : ſo Rules and Preceprs doe then 
help, after they have bin laboured arid poliſhtby Practice; 
butifthoſe Rules may be made cleere and Chryſtalline a- 
| | M m 3 f OIe- 


upon thoſe Rpitomes and ſhallowes of Sciences ; for he had 
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fore-hand> it would be the more excellent, becauſe re 
would lefſe ftandin need of diligence, labour,and cxercilc 
after. And thus much of the Knowledge of Method, which we 
havenamed the IWiſdome of Delivery. Nor can we here pre- 
cermit that many mote vain-glorious than learned have [a- 
bourcd about a Method , which is not worthy the name of 
alawfull Method , ſeeing it is rather a Method of Tmpoiture; 
which yer to ſome yaporous , and vain-boaſting natures, 
without doubt hath bin moſt acceptible. This Method doth 
ſoſprinkle drops of any Knowledge, thar = halfe-learncd 
Claxk may with a litle ſuperficiary Knowledge make a glo- 
rious ſhew . Such was the Artof Lullius; ſuch the Typocoſ- 
mie dravvne by many ; which were nothing elſe but a heap 
andmaſle of words of all Arts, to give men countenance; 
that thoſe which have thetermes of Art» might be thought 
tounderſtandthe Arts themſelves. Which kind of ColleRi-. 
ons are like a Frippers or Brokers ſhop, that hath cnds of c- 
very thing, but nothing of worth. 
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1 The Grounds and Duty of Rhetorique. Ti. Three Appendices of 

Rhetoriquewhich appertaine only to the Preparatorie Part. The (6- 

lours of Good and Evil, as well ſurople as —_—_—— Il. The An. 
titheta of things. IV. Leſſer Stiles, or uſual Formes of Spetch, 


28 Owcome we to the Knowledge which concerneth the 
> Jluſtrationof Speech, itis that which is called Rhe- 
SIDE torique, or Art of Eloquence ; a Science certainly 
both excellentin itſelfe, and by Authors excellently well la- 
boured. Bur Eloquence,if a manyalue things truly,is withour 
doubt inferior to Wiſdome . For we ſee how farre this leaves 
that behind, inthoſe words of God to Moſes, when he diſa- 
bled himſelfeforthat ſervice impoſed uponhimsfor wantof 


. this Facultie, There is Aaron fe ſball be thy Speaker thou ſbalt be 
- 70 bins as God. Yetiin profit and popular citime,Wi[dome gives 


place 
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dens, ſed dulcis eloquio majoraveperiet;lignhitying nor obſcure- 
ly that profounidneſſe of Wiſdom? will belpd win to fame > admi- 
ration;but that it # Eloquencs which previiles ' it bufine(ſe att 
ative Life, And as t6 the labodfing ar eultirebFthis Arr, 
the Amularion of Ariſtotle With the Rb#0r1cid#? gPhis tine; 
and the cimieft arid yehement diligence of Cicers, faboutitg 
with all mighr to raife & enoble that At joynedwith lot 
Experience,hath miadetherhin their Books written of this 
Art to exceed themſelves. Agaihe,the exctMentexamples of 
Eloquence inthe Oritions of Demoſthenes, and Cicero, added 
ro the ſubtlety and diligence of Precepts, have doubled rhe 
Progreſſion in this Art. Whereforethe Dzr1ctexTs which 
we find in this 41t , will be rather in ſome Collections, 
which may as Hand-maids attend the Art;thanin'theRules 
and the uſe of the Art it ſelfe'. For even then when we made 
mention of a Promptuarie Knowledge in Logiqu# , we enga- 
ged our ſelves by Promiſe, to'exhibirt txamples ar large 
thereof in Rhetorique. Fa j: LENNON 
1 Notwithſtanding that we may ſticteup and fubdae the 
earth a licle,about the Roots of this Science , as onr manner 
is rodoe in the reſt; ſurely Rhetorique is ſtcb-[erpient to the 7 
magination,as Logiqueis to the YVuderſtanding. And the office 
and duty of Rhetorique (if a man well weigh the marrer) 
is no other, then to apply and commend the Dittates of Reaſon 
zothe Jmagination, for the better moveing of the appetite and will. 
For we (eethe goverment of Reaſon is diſquiered;and af. 
ſailed three waies; either by Tlaqueation of Sophifmes,vwhich 
pertaines to Logiqze; or by the deceits of wbyds, Which pet- 
raines to Rhetorique; or by the violence of Paſſions,” which 
pertaines to Morality, And as in negociarion with others, 
a man may be wrought and overcome either by cling, or 
by Importunity, or by Yehemency, ſo in that inward negocia- 
tion which we practiſe within ourſelves, either we are un- 
dermined by the Fallactes of Arguments, or ſolliciced and 
diſquieted by the afiduityof impreſions and obſervations; or 
ſhaken and tranſported bythe aſſault of affeFions & Paſſions. 


But 
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Bur yer the ſtate of mans nature is not ſo unfortunate, as 
that thoſe Powers and Arts ſhould have force to diſturbe 
Reaſon, and not to eſtabliſh and advance it; nay rather much 
more doethey conduce tothis effe& than to the contrary. 
For the end of Logique, is to teach a forme of Arguments, to 
ſecureReaſonandnottoentrap it; ſothe end of Morality is 
to compole the Aﬀetions, that they may fight for Reaſon, 
and not thatthey may invade it; the end likewiſe of Rheto- 
rique, isto fill the Jmagination with obſervations andreſem- 
blances, which may ſecond Reaſon; and not oppreſle and 
betray ir: for theſe abuſes of Arts come in but ex oblique for 
prevention, not for practiſe. And therefore it was great in- 
juſtice in Plato (though ſpringing out ofa juſt hatred ro the 
Rbetoricians of his time) to place Rhetorique amongſt Arts 
voluptuary, reſembling itto ( oskery, that did marre whol- 
ſome meats, and help unwholſome by the abuſe of varie 
of ſawces and ſeaſonings, tothe pleaſure of thetait. But be 
it farre away,thatſpeech ſhould not be much more conver- 
ſant in adorning that which is faire and honeſt;than in co- 
louring that which is foule and cvill: for this is every where 
at hand; and there is no man bur ſpeaks more honeſtly, than 
he can doe or think, Indeed it was excellently noted by Thu- 
cydides, that ſome ſuch thing as this, uſed to be ebjected to 
({leon,thar becauſe he uſed to hold the bad fide in cauſes he 
leaded,therefore he was ever inveighing againſt Eloquence, 
and good ſpeech, for he knew no man could ſpeak faire of 
things ſordid and baſe, but in things honeſt it was an caſy 
matter to be eloquent. Plato ſaith elegantly (though the 
ſaying be now pagnc) That virtue if ſhe could be ſeenewould 
move great loye and affettion: but Rhetorique paints out vir- 
tue and goodnefle to the life, and makes them in a ſort con-+ 
ſpicuous.For ſecing they can not be ſhewed to ſenſe in cor- 
porall ſhape, the next degree is by the faire attire of words, 
to ſhew them to the Imagination, ſo farre as may be ina 
lively repreſentation : for the cuſtome of the Stoiques was 
deſervedly derided by (,icerowho labour'd to thrult virtue 
upon men, by conciſe and ſharpe ſentences and concluſions, 
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which haveno ſympathy with the Imagination and will. 
Againe if the Afﬀe&#tons themſelves were brought into or- 
der, and ſoreclainyd from exorbitant courſes, asto be plianc 
and obedientto Reaſon, it were true, there ſhould be no 
greatule of Perſwaſtons and infinuations, which might 
give acceſſe tothe mind; but it would be enough if things 
were nakedly and ſimply propoſed and proved: bur on the 
contrary, the Aﬀetions make ſuch revolts; and raiſe up ſuch 
mutinies and ſeditions (according to that 


---- video meltora'Proboque Ovid, Met. 


Deteriora ſequor ) ---= 7. 


That Reaſon would be forcibly led away inco ſervitude and 
captivity, if the perſwafion of Eloquenc? did not practiſe,and 
winnethe Imagination from the AﬀeCtions part, and con- 
tract a league berween Reaſon and Imagination againſt Afe- 
fions. For it muſt be noted that the 4ffefions themſelves 
are ever carriedto a good Apparent, and, in this reſpec, 
have ſomewhat common with Reaſon: bur herein they dif- 
ter; that the affeftions behold Principally Good in Preſent, Rea- 
ſon beholds a, farre off eventhat which is future, and in ſumme. 
And therefore ſceing things in preſent fight doe more 
ſtrongly fill the Imagination, Reaſon commonly yeelds and 
is vanquiſht: bur after that by Eloquence and the force of 
Perſwaſion, things future and remote are propoſed, and be- 
held,as ifrhey were actually preſent; then upon the falling 
off of the Jmagination to take part with Reaſon, Reaſon pre- 
vailes. Let w conclude therefore, that Rhetorique, can no 
more be charged with the —_—_— and adorning of the 
worle part, than Logique, withthe ſetting out and fuborn- 
ing of Sophiſmes: for who knowes notthatthedoQtrine of 
contraries are the ſame,though they be oppoſite inule. A- 
eaine, Logiquedifters from 7{hetorique;not only in this, that 
the one (ascommonty is ſaid) is like the Firſt, the other like 
the Palme ;chat is one handlerh things cloſely, the other ac 
large: but much more in this, that Logique conſidereth Rea- 
ſon in its Nacuralls; Rhetorique, as it is\planted in vulgar 0- 
pinion. Therefore Ariftotle doth wiſely place Rhetorique 
| n between 
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bervveen Logique'on the one {ide and Erhique with (vile 
Knowledge,on the other: as participating of both. For the 
Proofesand Demonſtrations of Logique, are to all men in- 
different and the ſame; bur the Proofes and perſuaſtons of 
Rhetorique, muſt be varied according tothe Auditors; that a 
man, like a skilfull Muſfitian accommodating himſelfe to 


difterent eares, may become ---- 
Orphew in ſylvis, inter Delphinas Arion, Which Applica- . 
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TIA SER: tion and variation of ſpeech (if a man deſire indeed the Perfe. 
S 

PRIVATI if the ſame things ſhould be ſpokento ſeverall perſons , he ſhould 


ionand height thereof) ought to beſo farre extended, that 


ſpeak tothem all reſpeftively, and ſeverall waies. Though itis 
certain tharthe greateſt Orators many times may want this 
Politique and Aﬀtive Part of Eloquence in private ſpeech; 
whileſt by theobſerving the grace,and Elegant formes of 
Expreſsion, they looſe that voluble application, & charatters of 
ſpeech, which in dilcretionthey ſhou]d have uſed towards 
particular perſons. Surely it will not be amiſle to recom- 
mend this whereof we now (peak, to a new Inquiry,and to 
call it by name Tye Wispome Or Prryate SPEECH, 
and to referre itto Deficients; athing certainly which the 
more ſeriouſly a' man ſhall chink on, the more highly he 
ſhall valew; and whether this kind of Prudence ſhould be 
placed between Rhetorique and the Politiques, is a matterof 
no great conſequence. 

$4 Now let us deſcend to the Deficients in this Art, 
which (as we have ſaid before) areof ſuch nature as ma 
by eſtimed rather Appendices,than Portions of the. Art it ſelfe; 
and pertaine all tothe Promptuary part of Rhetorique. 

1. Firſt we doe not find that any man hath well pur- 


* 
COLO. ſued or ſupplied the Wiſdome and mo alſoof Art- 
O- ſotle: for he beganto make a colle&ion oft 


he Popular fignes 
and (olours of Good and Evill in appearance, both funple and 
comparative, which arc, indeed, the Sopbiſmes of "Rhetoriquec 
they are of excellent uſe, ſpecially referred to buſineſſe, and 
the wiſdome of Private fpcech. But the labours of Ariftotle 


concerning theſe Colours,is three waies Defottive ; Firſ 
that 
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thatthere being manyzhe recites very ew. Secondly becauſe 
their Elenches or Reprehenfions are not annext. Thirdly that 
he conceiv'd but in partthe ule ofthem, for their ule is not 
morefor Probation, then for impreſsion and raiſcing the 
affetions. For many Formes of ſpeaking are equall in figni- 
fication, which are different in:wpreſsion: forthat which is 
ſharp pierceth more forcibly:than that which is flat, though 
the ſtrength ofthe percuſsion be the ſame.Surely there is no 
man but will be alicle more raiſed by hearing it ſaid, Tur 
enimies will triumph in this 

Hoc Jthacus velit & magno wercemtar Atride, Virg, An, 
Then if it ſhould be merely thus rendred, This will be #0 your ?* 
diſadvantage, wherefore the /harpe-edged, and quick-pointed 
ſpeeches are not to be deſpiſed. And being we report this 
partas DEFICIENT,we Will according to our cuſtome con- 
firme it by examples, for precepts have nor, ſufficiently illu- 
ſtrated the Point. 


EXAMPLES OF THE COLOURS OF 
GOOD AND EVILL, BOTH SIMPLE 
AND COMPARATIVE. 


The CoLousr. 


: What men Praiſe and Celebrate, is Good, what they 
Difpraiſe, and Reprehend'is Evill. 


THE REPREHENSION. 


= Colour deceives foure waies; 'either through Igno- 

rance, or through Fraxde, or out of Partialities and Fa- 

fion; or out of the naturall diſpofition of ſuch as Praiſe or 
Diſpraiſe. Out of Jgnorance, for what's the judgement of 

the common People to the triall and definitionof Good and 

Ewill? Phocion diſcern'd betrer, who when the People gave Plutar. in 
him an unuſuall applauſe, demanded whether he had not per- vita. 
#bance ſome way or other done amiſſe?Out of Fraude 8 circum- 
ventive cunning, for Praiſers and Diſpraiſers many times 
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doe but aime at their ownends, and doc not think all they 
ſay Landat venaleis qui vult extrudere merces, 

So, It is naught, it is naught ſaith the Buyer, aud when he is gone 
he vaunteth.---- Through Fattions; for itis plaine that men 
are wont to extoll their own fide, beyond the modeſt 
bounds of deſert, but to deprefle thoſe of the contrary part 
below their demerit . Through an inbred diſpoſition, for lome 
men are by nature made and moulded ro lervile Flattery, 0+ 
thers onthe other ſide are by nature Sower and Cen(t orious; 
ſo as in their commendartions,or vituperations they are only 
indulgent totheir own humors licle or nothing lollicitous 
of truth. 


THE COLOVR: 


2 What drawes Commendation even from an enimy,is a great 
Good, What moves Reprehenfion erven from a Friend, is a 
Great E vill. 


The Colour ſeems to be built upon this foundation; that 
whatloever we ſpeak againſtour will, and contrary to the 
affection and propenſton of our own mind, it is calily be- 
leeyed, thatthe force of truth wreſted the ſame irom us. 


THE REPREHENSION, 
T* His Colour deceivesthrough the Art and Subtilty both of 


Enimies and Friends: for Enimies doe ſometimes af. 
cribe Praiſes, not unwillingly, nor as urg'd from the force 
of truth- butyer ſeleCting ſuch points of Praiſe, as may cre- 
ate enyy and dangerto their Enimies. wherefore a ſuper- 
ſtirious conceit went currant amongſt the Grecians as they 
believed, that be who was praiſed by another maliciouſly, and to 
bis burt, ſhould bave a puſh riſe upon his noſe. Againe it deceives, 
becauſe enimies ſometimes attribute Praiſes, as certain 


| briefe prefaces, that ſo they may more freely and ſpitefully 


traduce afterwards. On the other {ide this Colour deceives 


chrough the {light and cunning of friends; for their cuſtome 


is ſometimes to acknowledgeand lay open the infirmities 
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of their Friends, not out of a tender conlcience from the im- 
preſsion of cruth, bur making choice of ſuch imperfeCions, 
as may leaſt prejudice the reputation, or provokethe indig- 
nition of their friends; as if in all other points they were ex- 
cellent men. Againe it deceives, becauſe friends ule their 
Reprehenſtons ( as we have obſerved enimies doe their 
prailes) as certain ſhort introductions, that they may cxpa- 
ciate more amply in their commendations afterwards. 


THE COLOVR, 


3 IWhoſe Privation is Good, that ſame is Fyill, Whoſe *Pri- 
vation is Evill, that ſame is Good. 


THE REPREHENSION. 


His Colour deccives two waies; either by rea{on of the 

Compariſon of Good and Eyill, or by realon of the Succeſ- 
fion of Good to Good, or of Evill zo Evill. By reaſon of Com- 
Hariſon, it it were Food for man kind to be deprived of the 
eating of Acornes it followes not that ſuch food was Evill, 
bur that Maſt was Good, Corne Better. Neither if it were 
Evil for the ſtate. of Sicilie robe deprived of Dionyfius the 
Elder; doth ir followy that the fame Dionyfu was a Good 
Prince;butthar he was Jeſſe evill chan Dionyſus the younger. 
By reaſon of Succeſſien; tor the Privation of ſome Good, doth 
not alwaies give place to Evill, but ſometimes to a Greater 
Good. as when che Flower falleth, fruit ſucceedeth. Nor doth 
the Privation of ſome Evil alwaies yeeld place to Good, but 
ſometimes to a greater Evill; tor Clogius an enimy being ta- 
ken away, Milo withall forteired a faire harveſt of Glory. 


THE COLOVR.. 


4 That which drawes neere to Good or Evill, the [amet like- 
wiſe Good or Evill: But that which ts remoy'd from Good it E- 
vill; from Evill, is Good. 


Such commonly isthe internall condition of things, that 
things of like quality and conſenting in nature, conſent 
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| likewiſe in place, and are as it were quartered rogether but 
(ach things as are contrary and diſtanc in nature, are alſo fe- 
vered and disjoynedin place, in regard that all things deſire 
to approach things ſymbolizing with them; to exterminate 
and chaſe away cheir contraries. 


l 


THE REPREHENSION. 


Pur the Colour deceives three waies ; Firſt in reſpe& of 
Deſtitution; Secondly in reſpect of Obſcuration; Third- 
ly in reſpect of Proteftion. In regard of Deftitmttos, it comes 
topaſle that thoſe things, which in their kind are moſt am- 
le and doe moſt excell, doe (as much as may be) ingroſlg 
all tothemlſclves, and leave that which is nextthem deſti- 
cure and pined;, wherefore you ſhall never finde thriving 
| ſhootes or under-wood neere great ſpread Trees: ſo he ſaid 
well ---- Divitis ſer vi-maxime ſervi, --= and the di- 
rifion was pleaſant of him that compared the lower train 
of Attendants in the Courts of Princes, to Faſting-daies 
which were next to Holy-daies, but otherwaies were the 
leaneſt daies in all the week. In regard of Obſcaration for 
chis is the quality of things intheir nature excellent and pre- 
dominant,that though they doe not extenuate and impove- 
ciſh the ſubſtance of things adjoyningtothem yet they dar- 
ken and ſhadow them: And this the Aſtronomers obſerve 
of the Sunne thatitis good by aſpeRt; bur evill by conjunRi- 
on and approximation. Inregard of Protettion, for things 
approach and congregate notonly for conſort and ſimilt- 
rude of nature;but even that which is cyill (eſpecially in Ci- 
vile matters) approacheth- to good for concealment and 
ProteFion; {0 wicked perſons betake themſelves to the ſan- 
Etuary of the Gods, and vice it ſelfe aflumes the ſhape and 
{ſhadow of virtue. 
Spe latet vitiumproximitate bont, 
So onthe other ſide Good drawes neere to Fvill;nort for ſo- 
ciety bur for converſion and reformation of it into Goodzand 
therefore Phylitians are more conyerſant wich the lick 
Mat.g. thantheſound, andit was objeRed to our Saviour that he 
converſed with Publicans and ſinners, | THs 
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THE COLOVR. 


5 That fide to which all other Parties and Sefts unanimouſly 
conferre ſecond vices after every Particular hath aſſerted a 
Primacy to it ſelfe, ſcems to be juſtly preferr'd beforethe reSt: 
for every ſeth may be preſum'd touſurpe the firit place,out of 
Paſſion and Partiality, but to yeeld the ſecond Place, out of 
truth and merit. 


SoCicero went about to prove the Set of Academiques, 
which {uſpended all affeveration for to be the beſt of all 
Philolophies; for (ſaith he) aske a Stoique which ſeft is better (;...__ 
then other, he will preferre his own before the reſt; Then aske Q. A. 
him which approacheth next in dignity,he will confeſſe the Acade- 
-miques (0 deale with an Epicure that will ſcant endurethe Stoique 
to be in fight of him, ſo ſoone 4s he bath placed himſelfe in the 
chiefe rome, he will place the Academique next hm, So ifa 
place wete void,and aPrince ſhould examine competitors 
ſeverally, whom next themſelves they would ſpecially 
commend, it were like that the moſt ſecond voices would 
concurre upon the ableſt man. 


THE REPREHENSION, 


'T He fallax of this (Colowr is in reſpetof Enyy: for men 

are accuſtomed after themſelyes,and their own faction, 
to incline and bend unto them, which of all the reſt are the 
ſofteſt and weakeſt, and are leaſt in their way in deſpight 
and derogation of them who have moſt inſulted over them) 


and have held them hardeſtro ir. F 
THE \COLOYR. 
6 That whoſe excellency,and ſupereminencyis better, the 
ſame 1s every way better. 
| Appertainingtothis arethe uſuall formes, Let us not wan- 
der in generalities, Let us compare Partie#larwith Particular, 
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—— 


Zſop. 
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THE REPREHENSION. 


His Apparence ſeems to be of _ and rather Logj. 
call, than Rhetericall: yeris it very often a fallax. Firſt be. 
cauſe many things are caſual , which if they eſcape, prove 
excellent; {othat in kind they are inferior, becaule they are 
ſo{ubjetroperil, andto periſh before they cometo per. 
feftion; but inthe Jndividuall more noble. Of this ſort is 
the Bloſſome of March, whereof the French Proverb goes 
Burgeon de Mars , Enfans de Parts, | 
$7 uneſchappe bien vaut dix. 
Sothat the Bloſſome of May generally is better than the Blof. 
ſome of March, and yet in particular the beſt Blofome of March 
is better than the beſt Bl-ſſome of May. Secondlyit deceiyes, 
becauſe the nature of things in ſome kinds,or ſpecies, is tobe 
more equall, in ſome kinds more inequall: as it hath bin ob. 
ſerved that warmer climares produce generally more acute 
wits; but in Northerne climates the wits of chief ſur. 
paſſe the acuteſt wits of hotter Regions.So in many Armies 
if the matter ſhould be tried by duell berween particular 
champions ſingled out, perchance the viQtory ſhould goe 
on the one ſide; if it be tried by the groſſe,it would goe on 
the other ſide : for excellencies and eminencies goezas it wete, 
by chance, but kinds are governed by nature and Art. Sg 
likewiſe generally metrall is more precious than ſtone; and 
yet a Diamond is more precious than Gold. 


THE COLOYR. 


7 That which keeps the matter entire in our own hands, is Good, 


that which leaves no paſſage open for retrait, is Evill: for not © 


t0 be ableto come off is a kind of impotency, but the Power of 
aiſengaging our ſelves u good. NET 


Hereof op framed the Fable of the rwo Froggs, that 
conlulted togither in thetime of Drouth (when many pla- 


ſhes they had repaired to were drie )whatwas now atlaſteo 


be done; the firſt ſaid let us goe downe intoa deep well, for it is 
not 


— —— 
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not like the water would fattrtherecomhom theother replied, . 
yea,but if it doe faite;how ſhallwe get up againe? The ground of 
this colour is, rhat humane aftions are ſo unceraaine andex- 
ofed to perills as that ſcemerh robethe beſtcorſe,vvhich 
hath moſt paſſages out of it } Appertainingto this (per{waſion 
the Formes are; you /ball wholly engage and oblige your ſelfe, 
non tantum quantum: voles ſumesex fortuna, youfballnot be your 
apy carvers nor keep the matter in your opn band, ©s: | 


| THE REPREHENSION. 
He Fallax of this Colour-is firſt, -becauſe'in humane 
Actions fortuneurgeth-us at lengrthro decree; and to re- 
ſolve upon ſomewhar; for.as he ſaith elegancly,zzct to reſolve, 
#toreſolye; ſochat many times a ſuſpenſion of a finall deci- 
lion engageth andimplicates us inmore-necelsities, than if 
we had derermin'd of lomewhat. And this diteaſe of the 
- mind is like thatof covetous men trani]ated from the deſire 
of retaining wealth tothe deſire of retaining Free will and 
Power. for che Covetous man willenjoy nothing, leaſt he 
ſhould ſubſtract from the rotall; andthis kinde of Sceptique 
will execute nothing, thatall things maybe entire and indif- 
ferent to him. Secondly ir deceiyes becaule neceſsiry, and 
this ſame jatta eft alea, awakens the powers of the Minds 
and putsthe ſpurresto any.enterpriſe;ashe laith, ({@teris pa* 
res, neceſditate certs ſuperiores eſtis. %K 


'THE COLOVRs _ 


8 What..a man hath contrabted through. his own Default, ine 
.: greater Evill; what is impoſed from without, is a leſfe Evilli. *, 


\. The reaſon hereof, is, becaufe the Ring and; remorſe: of 
the Mind acculing:it-{elte , doubles all adverſityz:concrariz 
wiſethe recording: inwardly that a man is cleana:and free 
from faukand juſt itpurariqn doth. miuch attemper aut- 
ward calamiries. Wheretorethe*Paatiidos: exccedingly 2g- 
gravatethoſe paſsianate Lamentationss\as:fate-runners to 
deſperation;'wheiua man asculethandtortures Þimſelfe.:, 

; O © be 
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1 Secauſam clamat, erimengy caputh; malorum. - - | 
Contrariwiſe the conſriegce of Intocence and good deſerving, 
dath mollify and mitigate the calamities of worthy per. 
ſons. Befides when the: evill comes from without, caſt up. 
on us by others, a man hath whereof ; he may juſtly and 
freely complaine, whereby his grietes may evaporate and 
not ſtifle the keart : - for what comes {rom the injuries of 
men, we arewont totake indignation at, and to-meditate 
revenge.or elſeto implore,or expeR,that the divine Neme. 
ſis,and Retribution, may take hold on the Authors of our 
hurt, or if it be inflicted from Fortune, yetthere is left a kind 
of expoſtulation againſt the Divine Powers, 

Atg, Deos ath, Aitra yocat Crudelia Mater. 
But on the other ſide where the cvill is derived froma mans 
own fault, there the griefe ſtrikes inward, and does more 
deepely wound and piercethe hearr. 2 


THE REPREHENSI ON. 


He Fallax of this (,vlowr is, firſt in reſpeR of Hope, which 
*.;is a great Antidote agaiult Evills:for the reformation ofa 
fault is manyrtimes in our own power, but the amendment 
offortune is not. [Wherefore in many oft his Orations De- 
moſthenes (aith thus to the People of Athens; That which 
heving regard tothetime paſtis theworſs point and Circumſtance © 
of all thereſ}, that as tothetimeto come, is the beſt: what is that? 
Even this, that by your ſloth, irreſolution, and miſgoverment, 


your affaires are grown to this declination and Decay; for bad you 


{ed aud ordered your means andforcestothe beſt, and done your 


parts every way tothe full, and notwithſtanding [your matters 


ſhould have gone backward inthis point as they doe there had bin 
#0 hope left of recovery ar reputaton for i beneafter; but fince it 
bath bin,only hy your own errors chiefly, yowmay have. good afſus 
rancesthapnheſe errors amended, you may againe recaver the hos 
our of yourforwer \ſtats; ' So Epitzatus ipehking: of the De- 
grecs of the 'Tranquillity ofmiinds ſaith tbe wor$t flaze of may 
tsto0 accuſe externe things, Betterthen that to'accuſe amans [cife, 
and beſb of allts accuſe ner;her;i'Secondly: this colourideceives 


il 


— 
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in reſpect of that pride which is implanted in the minds of Ea 


men, whereby they are with much adoe induced to an ac- 
knowledgement of their own perlonall errors; butthatthey 
may ſhift off this acknowledgement, they can fuffer with 
farre greater patience ſuch evills, as they have by their own 
overſights drawn upon themſelves. For as we ſee it comes 
ro paſle that whena faulc is committed; and ir is nor yer 
known whois the delinquent,men make much adoe; grow 
hot and impatient above meaſure upon the matter: bur af- 
er, if ir appeare to be done by a ſonne; or by a wife, or by a 
neere friend, then it is light made of , *and preſently all is 
quiet: ſo is it when anything falls out ill; che blarme where- 
of muſt needs lightupon our ſelves: And this is common- 
ly ſcen to cometo paſle in women, who if they havedone 


- any. thing unfortunately againſt their Parents or friends 


conſents, what ill ſoever beride them upon ir, yet you ſhall 
ſee them ſeldome complaine; bur ſera good face on ir. 


THE COLOVR. 


9 The Degree of Privation ſeems greater than the Degree of 
Diminution, and againe, the Degree of Inception, (coms grea- 
ter than the Degree of Jncreaſe: 


[c is a poſition in the Mathemariques; that there is 110 pro- 


portion between ſomewhat and nothing: therefore the. Degrees of 


Nullity and Quiddity, ſceme larger than the Degrees of Increaſs 


\ and Decresſe. As toa Monaculus, it is moreto looſe oneeye; 


than toa man that hath two eyes: {o if-.one have diverſe 
children, it is moregriefe to him to looſerhe Jaft ſurvivin 

ſonne,chan all the reſt. And therefore Sibylla when ſhe had 
burnt her two firſt Books, doubled the priſe of the Third, be- 


m1nutiont. 
THE REPREHENSION. 


He Falax of this (ſolowr is reprehended ; firſt in thoſe 
things, the uſe and ſerviee whereof reſteth in ſufficiency,or 
O@a2 compe- 


OE Ce RN Re Agell.lib.z 
cauſethe lofle of that had bin gradas privationirand tibt Di- No.Ar. 


Heſiod. 


Ariſt. 1. 
de Gen, & 
Cor. 


Philip, 
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#1 Dimidiimfath 


competency, that isin a determinate Quantity. As ita man be 
bound upon penalty to pay a ſumme of mony at an appoin- 
red day, it would be more to him to want one Noble, than 
i (ſuppoſing he could not tell where to be furniſhe with 
this one Noble) ten Nobles more were wanting. So in the 
decay of a mans eſtate, the degree of Debt which firſt 
breaks the ſtock,and caſts him behind,[eems agreater dam- 
mage,then the laſt Degree,when he proves nothing worth, 
And hereof the common Formes are Sera in fundo Parſims- 
nia: and as good never awhit,asnever thebetter,Wc, Secondly 
this Colour deceives is refpett of that Principle in Nature, (or- 
ruptio unims, Generatio alterius: {o that the degree of ultimate 
Privation, doth many times leſſe diſadvant age, becauſe it gives 
the cauſe, and ſets thewits aworke to ſome new courſe, Which is 


Orar. r, in the cauſe that Demoithenes often complaines before the peo- 


ple of Athens, That the conditions impoſed by Philip, and ac- 
cepted by them, being neither profitable nor honorable, were but 
aliments of their ſloath and weakneſſez that it were much better 
they were taken away; for by this meas their induſtries might be 
awakedz0 find out hetter remedies aud Stronger reſolutions. We 
knew aPhyſitian was wont to ſay pleaſantly andyet ſharp- 
ly to delicate Dames, when they complained they were 
they could not tell how, bur yet they could not endure to 
take any Phyſique; he would vell them, your only way is tobe 
ſick indeed, for they yon will be glad totake any medicine. So 
furches;chis Degree of Privation, or of rhe higheſt period of 
want,{cryethnot only toftirre up induſtry,but alſo to com- 
mand patjence.-:As for the Second branch of this Color, it 
depends upon-the. ſame reaſon > which is the deprees of 
Quiddity.aud Nwultity, hence grew thecommon Place of ex- 


. _ . tollingthe begining of every-thing. *-"- 


i qui bene 64pit habet. 
This made the Aftrologers ſo idle as tomake a judgement 
upona mans nature and Deſtiny, from the moment or point 
of conſtellation in his Nativity,or Conceprion. 
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THE REPREHENSION. 


f Kat Colour firs deceives becauſe in many thmgs, the firſt in- 

ceptions are nothing el[ethanwhat Epicurus termes them in 
bis Philoſophy, T ENT AMENT Afthat is imperfett Offers, and 
Eſſaies, which vaniſh and cometo no ſubſtance without iteration 
and improvement. Wherefore inthis cafe the ſecond degres 
ſeems the worthier,and more potent than the Firſt: as the 
Body-horſe in the Cart that. drawes morethanthe formoſt. 
Andit is a common ſaying, and not without good ſenſe, 
The ſecond blow isthat which makes the fray: for the firſt, it 
may be, would have vaniſht without farther harme: and 
therefore Prius Malo ©Principium dedit; ſed poſterius modum 
abſtulit. Secondly this colour devetves in reſpett of the dignity 
of Perſeverance, which conſiſts in the Progreſion,and not in the 
Aggreſsion. For chance, or inſtin& of Nature, may cauſe in- 
ception; but ſerled affeCtion and judgement makes the con- 
tinuance. Thirdly, this Colour deceives in ſuch things which 
haye a naturall courſe ard inclination contrary to an Inception, 
ſothat the ſirſi Juception is perpetually evacuated unleſſethe force 
and faculty be continued. ' As in thoſe common formes it is 
fd Non progret oft Regredi, and Qui non proficit deficit, as 
inrunning againſt the hill; Rowing againſtthe ſtreame; for 
if it be with che Hill or with the Streamie, then the degree of 
Tnception is more than all the, reſt. Agzine this Colour is 
not only extended to the Degree of Inteption,, which is from 
Power to At#,compar'd withthe Degree, which is from AG toin- 
crement; but alſo is to beunderſtbod of the degree which is from 
Tmpotency t0 power compared withthe Degree which is from power 


70 AG: for jibe Degree from Impotency to Potency, ſeems grea- 


. 


ter, than from Power to Af. 

| THE COLOVR . 

10 That whichis referred to Truth, is more than that which is 
referred to opinion. The manner and Proofe of that which 
pertarnes to Ofinion, is this, that a man would never have 
done it, if hethought it ſhould be ſepulchred in ſegrecy and ob- 
Iivion. © 
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So the Epicures ſay to the Stoiques, Felicity placedin vir- 
tues thar it is like the Felicityof a Player, who if he were left 
of his Auditors, and their applauſe, he would ſtraight be 
out of heart and countenance; therefore they call virtue our 
ofa {pitefull emulation Bonum Theatrale. But it is otherwiſe 
of Riches whereof the Poet ſaith ts 

---- Populus me fibilat: at mihi plaudo. 
Likewile of Pleaſure, 
-==-- Grata ſub imo 
Gaudia Corde premens, vultu fimulante pudorem. 


THE REPREMENSION, 


He Falax of this (Colour is ſomewhat ſubtile; though 

the anſwer tothe excmplealleaged be ready; for neither 

is virtue choſen propter Auram Popularem; (eeing that allo is 

givenin Precept, That a man ſhould above'all things and per- 

ſons,revere bimſelfe;{octhat a Good man is the ſame in ſolitude 
which he is in the Theater; though perchance virtue will be 

more ſtrong by glory and fame; as hear is increaſed by refle- 

&ion. But this deties the —_—_ but doth not redar- 
gue the Fallax. The Reprehenſton is this. Be it granted 
thar virtue (eſpecially ſuch as is joyned withlabour and 

conflict) would notbe choſen bur for hir concomitants, 

Fame and Opinion ; yetit followes not thatan Appetite and 

chiefe Motiveto virtue ſhould not be reall and for it (elfe, 

for Fame may be only cauſa impulfiva, or fine qua non , and 

nota cauſe Conſtituent or Efficient. For exemple > if there 

wete two Horſes, whereof che one would performe with 

good ſpeed, without the ſpurre; but the other with the 

ſpurre would farre exceed, the performance of the former; 

this latter (I ſuppoſe) will bear awvay the prize,and bejudg'd 

ro bethe better Horſe 3 and it will not move any man of 

ſound judgementto ſay, Tw/h the life of ther Horſe, is but inthe 

ſpurre: for ſeeing the ordinary inſtrument of Horſmanſhip 
is theſpurre, and thatit is no matter of impediment or bur- 

den, the Horſe is not to be lefle accounted of , which will 

nor doe well withoutthe ſpurre: nor is that other which 

with- 
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without the fpurre will doegredr matters, thereforg tobe 
reckoned the berter, but the moredelicate.:'So intike man- 
ner; Glory and Honour are the Goades and ſpurres to virtue, and 
though virtue would ſomewhat languiſh without them, 
yer Face they be alwaics at hand toattend virtue, even 
when they are not invited; there: is no impeachment but 
that virtue may bedelſired foricſelfe; andthereforethe Poli- 
tions That the note of .4 thing choſen for Opinion and ot for 
Truth, is this, That if a#vau thought that what he dath, ſhould ne- 
Ver come to light, he would never bave dowe it, is reprehended. 


| The Corour. 
1 What is purchaſed by our own induſtry and virtue, is a grea- 
ter Good; what is derived upon us fromthe benefit of others, or 
from the indulgence of Fortune, is leſſer Good. 


The reaſons arctheſe? Firſt in. reſpetkof future Hope, be- 
cauſe in the Favour of others, or the good windes of fortune, we 
have no ſtate or certainty; in our owe endtavours or. abilities we 
have. So whenthey have procured us one good fortune,we 
have the ſame inſtruments ready-for a:new purchalc; nay by 
cuſtome and fucceſſe, ſtronger than” before. Secondly be- 
cauſe theſe Properties which we enjoy by the benefite of others we 
are debtors to others for them, wbereat what we derive from our 
ſetves,brings no burden with it, nor draws upon 8 an obligation 
zo another. Againe, itthe Divine Providence conferre a fa- 
vour upon us, itimportunes a kind of Retributiontowards 
the goodneſle of God, which Rings ungracious and wicked 
men;wheteas in that other kind of happineſle, that of the 
Prophet:commonly falls out, They rejoyce and triumph; they |, 
ſacrifice nrizo their net\ and burue incence unto their drag. Third- 
ly becauſe,;;that which comerh unto- us without -6ur oven 
abilicies,yeelderh not that commendatioti and/-reputation. 
For Actions of great Felicity draw wonder, not praiſe; as 
Cicero (aid to C: 4(ar, Ju4 miremur habemus que laudemu ex- pro. M. 
pefamur,” Fourthlybecaule the-purchaſes of out own in. Marcel 
duſtry arejoyncd commounly-wwich labour and fitite;-which 


makes 
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makegrhe fruition of our defires moreplealant as (aith So- 

lomon,Sudyis cibus avenatugnon i 11uO oat 912 3 1/42; 
2s aEbanENSon. 


Bu there are foute- Contre-Colors,: whith-incline the 'cafe 
cotherontraryPart, andimaybeasReprehenlions to the 

former Colours. - Firſt becauſe Felicityiſeems tobe alcale and 
charaRerof Divine favour; and accordingly begets both confi. 

dence awd alactity inour fetves; and refpett and authority from 

others: : . And this: Felicity: 'comprehends many caſual- 

ties, whereunto the power and providence of a man can 

not aſpire; As when Cefatencouraging the Sailer, {aid Ce- 

Suet, in farem portas  fortunam cjur;bur it he had laid Ceſarem poy- 
"ru Ovirtuen ejus, it had bin a cold comforragainſta tem- 
peſt. Secondly becauſe that ſuch things @ proceed from virtue 

and induſtry,are imitable,and feaſable by others to be praftiſed, 

whereas Felicity ix a thing inimitable, and a Prerogative of ſome 

few fingular perſons, Wherefore wegenerally (ee,thatthings 

of Nature are preferd' before things of Art, becauſe they. be 
-inimitable; forwhar is imatable is-4n effe& Profticuteand 
common. Thirdly the Revenues of Felicity, ſeemeto beno pur- 

. chaſe of our owns but Danattve from others: tut what is acqui- 

red by our.own proper. virtue, is; as u: were; bought at. a price. 
whereupon Platarch\aith elegantly ofthe Arts of Timoleon, 
amanot all men'moſ fortunate, compared with the. Acts 

In Timol. . of Agefilaus and Epaminondas who lived inthe lame Age, 
. Thattheywere like Homers verſes; which a they excell'd in other 

| points, ſo they ſeem" to have an eaſy native ſlidein them an d to 

be condutted by. a happy. Genzus, 'Fourthly becauſe what falls 

; *%%it beyond hope andexpettation, infinuaterit ſeife more ſweetly, 

. andwith greater delight, into:the minds of wen;butthis'cannot 

rhe incidentto theſechings, which proceed from-qur own 

.CAre andcormpaſle;:..' 1103 35113 20{! r: NEDLAS +:11GS 
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24.14 "Whatconſiftdof - vp. 0 GA parts,iSgreaterthah 
i thatwhich conkſts of fewer Parts, and is marecentire,for 
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« all things confidered by parts ſeemgreater: wherefore both 
* plurality of parts hath a ſhew of Magnitude, aud the ſame 
*<Plurality works more Strongly, if it be preſented unto us 
* without order, for it induceth a reſemblance of Infinity, and 
* binders comprehenfion, | 


This (Colour ſeems a Fallax at firſt ſight very palpable: for 


not the Plurality of Parts alone, but the Majority, may make 
the torall Greater, yet neverthelefle the Colour many times 
carries the imagination away; yea it deceives ſenſe. For ir 
ſeems totheeye, a ſhorterdiſtance of wayzif it be all dead 
and continued, fo as _—_— intercurre which may break 
the ſight, then 1n ſuch a coaſt or quarter, where there are 
Trees and Buildings, and other markes, which may mea- 
ſureand Dividethe ſpace. So when a great Monied-man 
hath divided and diftribured his cheſts and baggs into ſeve- 
rall and diſtin roomes, he ſeemeth to himlelte richer than 
he was. Therefore a way to Amplify any thing, is to break 
it into many Parts, and to handle every part ſeverally by it 
ſelfe. Andthis againe will more fill the imagination, if it 
be done promiſcuouſly and without order; for confufion 
raiſerh an opinion of multitude; ſo whar are preſented and 
propounded inorder, both ſcemto be more tinice, and de- 
monſtrate, that nothing isleft out, but all is there: where- 
as on the contrary, wharſoever things are repreſented con- 
fuſedly, are noronly thought to be more numerousin them- 
ſelves; bur chey leave a. ſuſpicion that more might be ſaid 
than is expreſſed. ID. | 


THE REPREHENSION. 

He Fallax ofthis Colour is. Firſtwhen a man "doth over- 
concetve, or prejudicate of the greatneſſe of \ any thing, com- 
prebending it beyond thetrue limits of Magnitude. for then the 
breaking of it will make it ſeemleſſe, and rebtifythat falſe opinids; 
and preſent the objeft inits native verity,and not with amplifica- 
tion. , Wherefore if a man be in- ſickneſſeor 'in paine,'the 
time' will ſcem longer ro bim: withoura: Clock or-ay 
25, P þ Hower- 
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Hower-glaſle, thenif ir were meaſured with them: for if 
the wearilomeneſle, and vexation of a dilcaſe, make the- 
time ſeeme longer then in truth iris; yetthe compuration of 
time reformes that miſtake, and makes it ſhorter than thar 
erroneous opinion conceived it tobe. So ina dead Plaine 
(whereof evennow wegave a contrary inſtance) it ſome. 
times falls out; for though at firſt the eye preconceiv'd the 
way ſhorter, becauſe it was undivided, yer if upon this (up. 
poſition, an opinion poſlefle the imagination of a farre 
ſhorter ſpace of gronnd then itprovesto bez the fruſtrating 
of that vaine conceit, makes it{eem longer than the truth. 
Thereforeifany man deſire to humor and ſecondthe {alle 
opinion of another, touching the greatneſſe of any thing, ler 
him beware of diſtributions, and breaking itin ſcverall 
conſiderations, but let him out of hand extoll the matteren- 
tire,andinthegrofſe. Secondly this Colour deceives when the 
DiSribution is diſtratted or ſcattered, or is not preſented intire, 
or doth not at once objett it ſelfe tothe fight. Therefore if lowy- 
ers ina Garden be divided into ſeverall bedds, they will 
ſhevy morethan ifthey were all growing in one bed; ſothe 
Beds be: within a plotthatthey be the obje& of view at 
once; otherwile, union is of mote force in this caſe than 
ſcattered diſtriburion. Therefore their Revenues ſeem 
greater,vwhoſe Lands and Livingslyetogether ,in one ſhire, 
for if. they were diſperſed; they would not fall ſo eaſily 
within-notice and comprehenſion. Thirdly this Colour de- 
cetves inreſpett of the dignity of” unity: above multitude, for all 
compoſition is a ſure mark of deficiencyiin particularities ſeveral- 
ly conſidered, which thus pieces out one thing with the addition of 
another. - Et que tos proſumt fingula multa juvant. 

And therefore Mary hadichoſenthe better part; Mattha, 
Martha, &ttendis ad plurima, wnim ſufficit, Hexeupon {X/op, 
fraraed the fable ofghe' Foxand the: Cat. . The, Fox. bragged 
what @ wuber of ſhifts eud devices be had to get fromthe Hounds, 
the Cat ſaid ſhe bad itn one on/yway totru38}to hich: was this; ſhe 
bad a poore ſlender: faciilty in climbing nia Tree/which yer in 
proof wras a ſurcr guardchenall V ulpones policies & \{trara« 


gems: 
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gems, Whereot the proverb grew , multa novit Vulpes, ſed £lop. 


Felis unum magnum, the Fox knowes many practiſes, burthe 
Car one ſpeciall; one that will help at a dead lift. And in 
the Morall of this Fableitcomes likewiſe to paſſe, that a 
potent and faithfull friendzis a ſurer card at apinch, then all the 
Plots and Policies of a mans own wit. 

And theſe ſhall ſuffice for example: we have an infinite 
number more of Coloyrs, ofthis nature, which we colle&ed 
in our youth; bur withour their Jluſtrations and Reprehenfi. 
ons, which at this time we havenoleaſureto perfect and di- 
geſt, wherefore werthoughtir incongruous to expole thoſe 
Colours naked, without their [lluſtrations,ſecing theſe other 
come abroad arttired. Yetthus much in the mean we admo- 
niſh,that this branch of knowledge, inour judgement, 
wharſoeverit may leem,is of noconterptible conſequence, 
but a marrer of high price and uſe, as that which partici- 
pates both of Prinitive,Philoſophy, of Policy, and of Rhetho- 


rique. Thus much of Popular markes,or of the Colourg of 


Good and Evill in apparance, as well fimple as cymparative. 


Ill. A ſecond colletionwhich appertaines to aready ,, 


Proviſion, or Preparatory ſtorezis that which Cicero intimates aNT1- 


{as we have noted before ini Logique). where the gives it in T H ET A 
precept,that we have Common-placen in .ready preparation Cicero, 


argued and handled Pro and Contra; ſuch as are For the words 
and letters of Law; for the ſence and mind of Law, and thelike. 
And weextend this Precept to- other things alſo, as that ic 
may be appliedznot only to Judiciall Formes; butto Delikes 
rativeand Demonitrative allo. Generallythis is it we would 
havedone; namelythar we have all *Phaats,vwhereof theres 
more frequent ule (whether we reſþetk Probations and 
Coufutations; or Perſwafions and ' Diſſwafions ;,.0r - Praiſes 
and Vituperations, ſtudied and meditated beforehand; ad 
the ſame extoll'd and depreſſed by the: higheftfraines of 
witand invention; and perverſcly wreſted, as.iexwere, of 
purpoſe utterly beyond Truth. And in. our , opinion; the 
manner of this ColleFFionzas well forule as for brevity,would 
bethe beſt of ſuch common-places, and ſeeds of ſeverall 
| Pp 2 Arguments 


DE. 


Or THE ADVANCEMENT 


Arguments were abridg'd and caft up into ſome briefe and 
acute ſentences; as into skaines or bottomes of Thread to be 
dravvn out,and unwinded into larger Diſcourlesas occaſion 
ſhould be preſented. A colle&ion of this nature we find in Se- 
neea, but in ſuppoſitions only or Caſes. Of this ſort (in re- 
gard we have many ready prepared) we thought good to 
ſet down ſome of them for example; Theſe we call Anti- 


theta Rerum. | 


EXAMPLES OF THE 
ANTITHETA. 


NosBiIL1ITyY. I. 


Pro. h Contra. 
Hey whoſe virtue #4 alto- N Obility ſeldome ſprings 
gether deriv'd from the from Virtue , Virtue 
ſhock, theſe not only more ſeldome from No- 
have not awill, but wamt a pow- bility. 
er to be wicked. | Nobles by birth more often 
Nobility ts a Garlgnd of uſethe interceſſion of their An- 
Bayes wherewithtime (romnes ceStors for Pardon, than their 
men. | - ſuffrage for Honors. 
IVe reverence Antiquity e- The induſtry of new riſcing 


ven in dead Monuments, bow 
much more in living. © 

If youregard nottbe bonour 
of an ancient Houſe t Then 


what difference will there be be- 
tween the Race of Men,and the 


Race of Beaſts? | 
Nobility removes 'virtue 


From Envy; recommends it to 


Grace and Favonr.' | 


men is oftentimes ſuch, as No- 
bles cempar'd withthem are but 


| Statues. | 


Nobles by blood, look too of- 
ten back inthe come; which is 


the quality of an ill Racer. 


Or LEARNING. 


Lis. VI. 


z01 


BeauTy. IL 


Pro. 

Deformed perſons common- 
ly have their revenge of Na- 
ture. 

Virtue is nothing elſe but 
inward ©Beauty ; and Beauty 
nothing elſe but an outward 
Virtue. 

Deformed Perſons ſeek to 
reſcue themſelves from ſcorne, 
by malice and boldneſſe. 

Beauty makes virtues ſhine, 
Vices bluſo. 


Contra 
Virtue is likea rich ſtone, 


beſt plain ſzt. 

What afaire veſtment is t0 
a deformed body, the ſame is a 
comely Body to a deformed 
Mind. 

They uſually are of no great 
parts, whom Beauty commend- 
eth or moveth, 


YouTn Ill, 


Pro. | 
Our firſt cogitations, and 
the counfils of Youth ſtream 
more aivinely. 
Old men are more wiſe for 
themſelves then they are for 0 0- 


\ Cond" Abt 
Youth i is the Yell of Re- 


pentance. 
There is in Youth an imbred 


diſeRtime of the duthority of 


Ages that every one may grow 


thers and the Repub. wiſe at hic own Perl. 
If it could be made viſible, | Thoſe counfils to which Time 
Old age doth more deformethe mas not eall'd, Time will pure 
mind then the Body. mfy. 
Old menfear allthings ſve Jn old men Yeu! i  chay- 
the Gods. - ged inmtothe Graces. 
Heatrn IV. - 
(O11 
4: x04: | 1-10, «2 GOA, 4 
The regardof Healthanakas = Often to recover! healthh;\s 


the mind bumble, aud __ onjorees menp_ 


ous tothe Body. 


PP3 ry 
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A ſound body is the Soules 
Hoſt, but a fickly her Jalour, 

Nothing {o promotes the 
ſumme of Bufineſſe,as a profþe- 
rous flate of Body, but onthe 
contrary, a fickly con$titution 
makes too many H oly-Daies. 


Indiſpofition of Health js 
a common excuſe, hither we fly 
even when we are well. 

Health unites the Soule and 
the body in too ſtritt a league. 

The Conch hath govern'd 
mighty Empires;andthe Litter 
mighty Armies. 


Wire and CHILDREN. 


Pro. 


Charity to the” Common- 
wealth,begins at a private Fa- 
mily. 

Wife and Children are a 
kind of Diſcipline of Humani- 
ty; but unmarried men are cru- 
ell and hard-hearted. 

Single life and a C hildleſſe 
ſlatesare good for nothing but 

For flight. * 

He that procreates no C bil. 
"drenſacrificeth to Death. 
They, that are happy i inal 
other things, are commonly un- 
fortunate in  theirC hildren: 


Contra. 


He that hath Wife and 
Children, hath given HoStages 
to Fortune, 

Generation and iſſue are 
Human Ats, ( reation and 
its works are Afts Divine. 

Ifue is the Eternity of 
Beaſts, Fame, merit,and whol- 


ſome ePrecepts, the eternity of 


Men. 

Occonomicall reſpe Is many 
times ſupplant Political Du- 
—_ 

. To ſane natures the For- 
tune of Priamu is acceptable, 


leaft being menthey ſhould ap- whoſurviv'd his whole Poſteri- 
proach. too neereto acondition ——E 
Divine, "2 "HA p 
RICHES. VL 
+ 4 TAN A472 | 
Pro. Contra. 
They deſpiſe" Robes , that Of great Riches, there is ei. 


Heſpairt of tbeme vi nh) 


tin ervy.conceivd cagaind 
Riches, bath extolle Virtue to 


. 
 h [ 


ther aCuſtity, oravdiſpenſati- 


- 08 OA fame; but no ſolid 


Tſe. 
W bileſt 


Or. LEARNING. 


Lis. VI. 


© While8 Philoſophers call in 
doubt whether all things are to 
bereferr d to virtue, or *Plea- 


ſure; ſurvay the inſtruments of there maybe ſome uſe made of 
great Riches? 


them both. 

Virtue,by means of Riches, 
is converted into 4 common 
good. 

All other kinds off Good 
have a *Provinciall Command, 
only Riches a General. 


Doe you not ſee what fained 
Priſes are ſet upon litle ſtones, 
and ſuch kind of Rarities, that 


Many whileſt they haye en- 


tertain d an opinion that all 
thengs might be bought with 
their mony; have in this conceis, 
firſt ſoldthemſetves. 


} cannot call Riches better 


thenthe Baggage of virtue; for 
they are both neceſſary dovirtue, 


and yet comberſome, hindering 
the March. 

Riches are a good Hand- 
maid, but the worik Maiſtreſſe. 


Hoxoukrs. VII.” 


Pro. 

Honours are not the ſuffrage 
of Tyranns, but of Divine Pro- 
Vidence. 

Honours make both virtues 
and vices conſpicuous; there- 
fore thoſe they excite tbeſethey 
repreſſe. 

No mas cantell what profi- 

cience he hath made inthe Race 


ef virtue » wnleſſe Honours af- 


ford bins an open field. 


The motion of virtue as of 6 


other things, is -piolent to its 


place, calme in its place; and 


the Plc arms is bono. | 


3 


Contra. 


Whileſt we ſeek Honours, 
we looſe liberty. 

Honours commonly give 
mena Power over thoſe things, 
wherein the beſt condition is. 
not towill; the next notto ( an, 

The ſtaires to Honours are 
'Peep,the ſtanding ſlippery, the 
regreſſe a dopnefal. 

They that are in great place 
had need to borrow other mens 


_ to. think thew(etves 


Empire 
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: | EMPIRE YVILL 


Pro. 


It is a great bleſſing to,enjoy 
Happineſſe ; but to have tbe 
power to C enferre i it on other 5418 
farre greater. 

Kings arerather like ſtarres, 
than men; for they have a pow- 
erfull influxe upon all men,and 
pon times themſelves, ' 

To refiſt Gods-vicegerents, 
#s not ouly the Guilt of Treaſon, 
but a kind of Theomachie. 


PRAISE) 


Pro. 

Praiſes are the reflexed 
Beams of virtue. 

That Praiſe is an Honour 
which comes from voices freely 
eonferrd. 

Many ſtates conferre Ho- 
nours; but ©Praiſes are every 
wherethe Attributes of Liber- 
ry. 

The voice of the people hath 
Some arvineneſſe in it, elſe how 
ſhould ſo many men agree to be 
of one mind? 

You need not wonder if the 
communalty fpeak more truly 
than the Nobility; for they 


ſpeak more ſafely. 


 ſubſtantiall and ſolid. 


Contra. 


What a miſerable ſtate isit 
tohave a few things t0 defire, 
infinite things to feare? 

Princes are like beavenly 
bodies, which have much vene- 
ration, ' but no reſt. 

None of Humane condition 
admitted to the Banquet of 
the Gods,butto his reproach. 


REPUTATION. I X. 


Contra. 


Fame i a better Nuncio, 
than a Indge. 

What bath 'a good man to 
deewith the dull ens of 
tbe vulgar? 

Fame like a River hes up 
things light and ſwolne, drowns 
things watghty and ſolid. 

The loweſt virtues draw 
praiſe from the common people, 
the middle virtues wot in the 

Aſtoniſhment, or Admiration, 
but of the higheſt virtues they 
haveno ſence or perceiving as 
all. 

Praiſe proceeds more ont of 
a bravery then out of merit; & 
happens rather ts Vaine anid 
windy perſons, thento perſons 


Nature 


UMI 


Or. LEARNING. 


Lis. VI. 


zZ05 


NaTuRna X. 


Pro. 
The Progreſſe of Cuſtome is 
Arithmeticall, of Nature Geo- 
metricall. 


As lawes are to Cuſtome in. 


Civile ſtates, ſo is Nature to 
cuſtome in every particular 
Per ſc ont 

Cuſtome againſt Nature is 
a kind of Tyranny, and is 
quickly and upon light occafion 


forth fortune. 
The way of Fortune is like 


_ the milken way in the skie; 
whichis a meeting or knot of found among the worſhippers of 


certain ſmall obſcure virtues 
without 4 name. 

Fortune is to be honow'd 
and reſpefied, and it be but for 
bir daughters confidence and 
Repuration. 


Contra- 
Mens thoughts are accord- 
ing 10 nature , their words ac- 
cording to precept . . but their 


deeds according t0 cuStome. 
Nature is a kind of Pedant; 


o uftome a Magiſtrate. 


ſuppreſſed. 
FoRTUNE XI, 
——<" Contra. 

Ouvert and apparent virtues Thefolly of one man, isthe 
bring forth praiſe; ſecret and Fortune of another. 
hidden virtues bring forth for- In Fortunethis I may chief 
tune. ly commend, that being ſhe 

Virtues of duty bring forth makes neleftion, ſhe gives no 
praiſe, virtues of Ability bring protettion. 


Men of place and quality 


whilethey decline the Envy of 


their own virtues , have bin 


Fortune. 


Q q Life 


II een, 


'/ Or:THE ADVANCEMENT 


Pro- 

Jt is a fooliſh and prepoſte- 
row affeZian » to love the Ac- 
ceſſories of lifexwore then life it 
ſelf 

A full caurſei is better then a 
fort; a faire advantage to all 
things, yea even to virtue. 

Without a good ſpacious 
compaſſe of life, we can neither 
fully perfet#, nor learne, nor 
repent. 


SUP ERSTITION. 


| Pro. 


They that erre out of «4 well- 
ment xeales may not be . appro - 
vedobut yet may be beloved. 

 Medigcrities are due to Mo- 
rall virtues; extremities to di- 
Vine.” 

A ſuperſtitiou man ts ; are- 
ligious Formaliſt. 

1 ſhould ſooner believe all 
the Fabulous wonders of any 
Religion #hanthat this univer- 


; fall Framewas built without a 


LIFE, XII. 


Contra. 

The Philoſophers, while# 
they raife 0, great preparations 
againſt Death, have made it 
but appear more terrible. | 

Mes fear Death becauſz 
they know it not; as Children 
fear the Datke. 

Youcan finde no Paſcion in 
the mind of man ſo weak, which 
if it be but a litle preſt, ma- 
ſters not thefeare of death. 

To be willing to die, not 01- 
4a valiant man, or a 'miſera- 

le man may, or awiſe; but e- 
ven 4 faſtidiou man , and a 
copard may doe as much. 


XII 


I Contra. 

As it addes deformity unto 
an Ape , to beſo like a man, 0 
the femilituge of ſuperſtition to 


Religion » makes it more de- ' 


form d. 


Look how adious Aﬀettati- 
04 15 in matters Civile: ſo hate- 


full is ſuperſtition”, in matters 


Dripme. 
 * Tt werebetter to have no 0- 
Pinon of God at al pho ich as 
opinion 44 # reproachfull unto 
him, 

Ic 
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Pzr1DEe. 


Pro. 


Pride 1s even with vices in- 
compatible: And as poiſon is 
expelled by poiſon, ſo many vi- 
ces are by Pride. 

A ſoft nature becomes guil- 
ty of the crimes of others, but 4 
proud ſpirit only of his own. 

Pride if it aſcend from 
contempt of others to a con- 
tempt of it ſelfe, at laſt is 
chang'dinto Philoſophy. 


INGRATITUDE, 


Pro. 

The guilt of ingratitude is no- 
thing elſe but atoo preciſe conſe- 
deration and inquifition into 
the cauſe of a benefit con-ferr d. 

WhileSt we endeavour to be 
gratefull to others, we neither 
perſorme juStice to thers, nor 


reſerve liberty to our ſelves. 


Qq 2 


It is not the Schvole of Epi- 
curus, but the Porch of the Sto- 
ques that hath perturbed anci- 
ent States. 

Ft cannot come intothe mind 
of man to be a meere Atheiſt in 
Opiuion;but your great Hypo- 
crites are the true Atheiſts, 
who are ever handling holy 
things, but never reverethem. 


XIV. 
Contra 

Pride is the infinuating 
Iypie to virtues, and all good 
Qualities. 

All other vices are only con- 
trary tovirtues, Pride alone 1s 
contagious. 

Pride wants the beſt condi- 
tion of" vice, that is, conceale- 
ment. 

A proud manwhile he deſpi- 
ſeth others,prejudiceth himſelf. 


XV. 


Contra. 

The crime of Ingratitude is 
not to be repreſſed by puniſh- 
ments, but to be referred over 
to the Furies. 

\The obligations of benefits 
are more ſtritt than of Duties, 
wherefore he that is unthank- 

full is unjuſt and any thing 
Where 


% 
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Where the valuation of a 


"Benefit tt uncertgine, therethe 


leſſe thank is ane. 


Such is mans condition , no 
man is borne to ſo high a for- 
tune, but that he is @ debtor to 
the retribution both of Private 
thanks and perſonall revenge. 


"Jo XVI. 


Pro. 

Tris natwall for a mano 
hate the reproach of his For- 
Func. 

Envy ina ſtate is awholſome 
Ottraciſme. 


INCONTINENCs 


Pro. | 

Chaſtity may thank Tealow- 
({y that ſheiis become a virtue. 

He had need be endewed 
with much Gravity that makes 
the ſports of Venus any matter 
of Earneſt. 

IVhy doe you place either a 
ſpare diet,or a ſhew of Honeſty, 
or the Daughter of Pride, a- 
ng (t the virtues? 

Of loves,as of wild-foule ghere 
is no property; but the rightes 
paſt over with the poſſeſſion. 


Contra- 


Envy never makes Holy. 
Day. 

Nothing but death recon- 
ciles Envy tovirtue. 

Envy doth put virtue to it, 
a Juno did Hercules. 


XVII. 


Contra 


Incontinence 1s one of Cit- 
ces wort transformations. 

Arn unchaſt liver hath ut- 
terly loſt a reverence to bim- 
ſelfe, which is the bridle of all 
vice. 

Theythat with Paris, make 
beauty their wiſh, looſe, as he 
did.Wiſdome and Honour. 

Alexander fell upon no po- 
pular truth , when be ſaid, that 


ſleep and luſt were the earneſis 
of Death. 


CrutELTy, XVIII. 


Pro. 
 Novirtweis ſooften guilty 
as glemency. 


Contra. 
He that delights in blood,us 
either awild beaft or a Fury. 
| (rucky 


Ers. VI. 


: Cruelty.if it progeed- from 
revenge, it i juiticez if from 
Parill it # wifdame. 

He that ſhemes mercy. to bi 
enimy, dexicoitio himſelfe. 

*Phlepatomyy is nat wore ne- 
eef[aryin the Body Nataralh 
thanit fr intbe body Polittque. 


Vain-GLORy. 


Pro. 
He that ſeeks bis own praiſe, 
withall ſceks the profit of ahers. 


f ruelty to 4 Gagd: man 
ſeems to be but a Fable, —_ 


ſome Tragicall fiftion. 


XIX. 


Contra. 


"Uaine-gloriou perſons are 
alvaics fattionss Lyars, Incou- 


Hethat is ſo reſery'd, agt0 ſtantover-doi 
regard nabing that is forrainez; Thraſois nathoes prey- 
it may be ſuſpe ed, that he will is a ſbawme for 4 Loyerto 
account publique affaires, far- ſuit tothe hand-mard; bus 
raine impertinencies. Praiſe is virtues band-maid. 

Such Diſpofitions as haye 
a commixture of  Levity in 
them, more eafily undertake a 
Publique charge. 

JusT1cr. XX. 
Pro. Contra. 


Kingdomes and States are 
only the Appendices of Inſtice: 
for if Tuſtice otherwiſe could be 
executed, there would be no 
need of them. 

It is theeffef# of Tuſbice, 
that man is to man a God, and 
not aWolfe. 

Though Juice can tot ex- 
tirpate vice; yet it repreſieth it 


If this beto be juſt , not to 
doeto another what you would 


n0t have doneta yow ſelfe;tben 


is mercy Iuſtice. 
we muſt give overy one 
bis que,then fwre[y pargon to 
Humanisy. 
What tell you me of equity 
when to a wiſe man all things 
are unequall? 


Q.q3 from 


zZ10 


— 
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—— 


from doing hurt. © 


Doe but confider what the 
conditis of the guilty was inthe 
Reman ſt ate ; and then (ay ju. 
ſtice is nat for the Re-publique. 

The common Tuflice of 
ſtates is as a Philoſopher in 
Court, that is, it makes onlyfor 


 areverentiall refpe& of ſuch as 


bear Rule. 


FokTiTuUDE. XX. 


Pro. 
| Nothing but feare is terri- 
ble. There is nothing ſolid in 


pleaſure, nor aſſur d in virtue, [i 


where fear diſquiets. 

He that confronts (dangers 
with open eyes, that he may re- 
cetve the charge; marketh how 
to avoid the ſame. 

All other virtues, free u 
from the Dominion of vice, on- 
ly Fortitude fromthe Domini- 
on of Fortune. 


Contra. 
That's a gooaly virtue to be 
willing to dye, ſo you may be 
wreto kill, © 
That's a goedly virtue ſure, 
which even drunkenneſſe may 
induce. 

He that is prodigall of his 
own life, will not ſpare the life 
of an other, 

Fortitude is a Virtue of the 


Jron 4ge. 


TEMPERANCE. XXII. 


Pro. 

To Abſtaine & toSuſtaine, 
are virtues proceeding com- 
monly from the ſame habit. 

V niformities, concords, and 
Meaſures of motions,are things 


Eternity. 


Contra. 
T like nat theſe negative vir- 


tes; for they argue Innocents 


not Meri. 
That mind languiſheth which 


is not ſometimes ſpirited by ex- 
celeſtiall, andthe chara&ers of ceſſe. 


1 like thoſe virtues which ig- : 


Temperance as wholſome ducethe vivacity of Attion,and 


coldes, concenterate and fireng- not the dulneſſe of Paſiion. 
[Ee a1 When 


_— 
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thenthe forces of the Mind. 
Too exquifite and wandring 


When you ſet downe the e- 
quall tempers of the mind, you 


ſenſes, had need of Narco- ſet downe but few; nam pau- 


tiques; ant fb likewiſe wan- 
dying affecbions. 3% 


peris eſt numterare pecus. 

 - TheſeiStoiciſmes'( not to uſe 
rhat ſo. you. may not defire, wot 
#0. defrr 6: that fo you. may not 
Yeare )arethe reſolutions of pu. 
fillanimous and" diitrusifull 
SANFL, 3 I ht 


CoNnsTANCY. XXII. 


Pro. 


Conſtancy is the foundation 
of Virtue. © Rok 

Heis a miſerable man that 
hathno perception of his future 
ſtate, what «t ſhall or may be. 

' Seeing mans judgement is 
ſo weak, as that be cannot be 
conſtant to things, let him at 
lea$t be true ts himſelfe, andto 
his own defignes. 

Conſtancy gives reputation 
eVento Vice. 

If to the Inconſtancy of for- 
tune we adde alſo , the incox- 
ſtancy of ming in what mazes 
of darkneſſe doe we livel 

Fortune # like Proteus, if 
ou perfiſt, ſhe returnes to her 
true ſhape. | 


3didl . 


Contra. 

Conſtancy like a fullen-ſelfe- 
will d Portereſſs, drives away 
many freafull informations. 

There u good reaſon that 
Conſtancy ſhould patiently en- 
dure crofſes, for commonly (he 
cauſeth them. 


The fhorteſt folly is the beſt. 


£ THE td Mane 


_—_.. 1, 

IVhen. once the. mind bath 
propounded to it ſelfe honoura- 
ble ends; then not only virtues, 
but eventhe drvine powers are 
readyto ſecond. 

Virtues fpringing from Ha- 
bit or precepts are vulgar; but 
from the end heroicall. 


KNOWLEDGE) 


Pro. 

That delight only # accord- 
ing to Nature, whereof there is 
n0(aticty. 

The ſweeteſt proſpel? tr that, 
which looks into the errors of 0- 
thers,inthe vale below. 

How pleaſing and profitable 
athing is it, to have the orbs of 
the mind concemriques with the 
erbs ofthe World. 

All depraved affettions are 

_ falſe valuations; but goodneſſc 
and Truth are ever the ſame. 


Pro. 

Tf there were Books written 
of the ſmalleſi matters ; there 
would hardly be any uſe of ex- 
perience. - 


MAGNANIMI TY. 


LEARNING. 


XXIV, 


' Contra, 


Magnanimit ty 2s a Virtue 
Poeticall. 


CoONTEMPLATION. XXV, 


Contra. 

A comemplative life # 4 
Jpeciow ſloth. 

Tothinkwell #® litle better, 
then t0 dreamewell. 

The divine providence re- 
gards the world, thouthy coun. 
Iry. 

Aright Politique procreates 
(ontemplations. 


XXVI. 


Contra- 


Ju Schooles men learne to 
believe. 
IV hat Art did yet ever reach 


the ſeaſonable uſe of Art? 


Reading 


Readingts a converſe with 
the wiſe; Attion for the moſt 
part a commerce with fooles. 

Thoſe ſciences arenot to be 
reputed altogether unprofita- 
ble, that are of no uſe; if they 
ſharpen the wits, and marſhall 
Our conceptions. 


PROMPTITUDE. 


Pro. 
That is not ſeaſonable wiſ- 


Ox LEARNING. Lav VI. "x: 


To be wiſe from Precept and 


from experience, are two con- 


trary habits, ſo as hethat is ac- 
cuStomed tothe one, is unapt for 
the other. 

There is many times 4 vain 
uſe of Art, leaſt there ſhould be 
no uſe, 

This commonly is the humor 
of all Schollers, that they are 
wont to acknowledge all they 
know, but not to learne what 
they know'not. 


XX VII. 


Contra 
That wiſdome is not farre 


dome which is not quick and fetcht, nor deeply grounded 


nimble. 

He that quickly erres,quick- 
ly reformes his error, 

He that is wiſe upon delibe- 
ration, and not upon preſent 
occafion, performes no great 
matier. 


which is ready at hand. 

Wiſdome, as a veſtment, 
that is lighteSt which is readi- 
eſt. 

Age doth not ripen their 
wiſdome, whoſe Counfils delibe- 
ration doth not ripen. 

What is ſuddenly invented 
ſuddenly vaniſheth , ſoon ripe 
ſoonrotten. 


Silence in matters of Secrecy. XXVIIT. 


Pro 


From a filent man. nothing 


_ Contra. 


Alteration of (/uſtomes 


is conceaÞd, for all isthere ſafe» placeth the mind inthe darke; 


ly laid up. 


and makes men 700 inviſi- 


He that eafily talkes what ble. 
R xr 


hs 
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he knowes, will alſo talke what 


he knowes not. 


Myſteries are due to ſecre- 


12s. 


FACILITY. 


Pro. 


F like the man that is pliant. 


to anothers inclination, but yet 
reſerves bis judgement from 
flattery. 

He that is flexible comes 
neereſt the nature of Gold. 


Secrecy is the virtue of a con- 


feſſor. 


Froma filent man all things 
are conceal d, becauſe all is re- 
pai d with filence. 

A cloſe man is next to an 
unknown man. 


XXIX. 


Contra. 

Facility is a weak privation 
of judgement. 

The good offices of facile na- 
tures ſeem debts, their denialls 
injuries. | 

He owes the thanks to him- 
(elfe,that obtaines any thing of 
a Facile natur d man. 

All difficulties preſſe upon a 
too acceſſible and yeelding na- 


ture, for he ingages himſelfe in 


all. 
Facile natures ſeldome 
come off with credit. 


Bearulanhlty. XXX, 


Pro. 
The ſame things commonly 


Contra. 
He whoſe nature rightly 


pleaſe wiſe men, but it is alſo a ſorts withfooles, may himſelfe 


point of wiſdome , to humor 


beſuſpett ed. 


the changeable diſpoſition of He that hath the Artto pleaſe 


fooles. 


the people , commonly hath the 


To hogour the people is tobe powerto raiſe the people. 


honoured. 


Men in place uſually ſtand takes place with the vulgar. 


No termes of moderation 


it 
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in awe not of one man, but the 
multitude. 


To fawne onthe people , 
the lowe$Þ degree of Flattery. 


Loquacirty. XXRl. 


Pro. 
| Silence argues 4 man to be 


jealous, either of *thers, or of 


himſelfe. 

Reſtraint of liberty in what 
kind ſoever is an unhappy caſe, 
but the worſ} of all is that of fi- 
lence. 

Silence ts the virtue of fooles; 
where he ſaid truly to a filent 
man, [f you be wiſe you are a 
Foole; if you be a Foole you 
are wile. 

Silence like night is fit for 
Treacheries. 

Cogitations are like waters, 
moſt wholſome in the running 
ſtreame. 

Silence is a kind of ſolitude. 

He that is filent proſtitutes 
bimſelfeto cenſure. 

Silence neither diſchargeth 
it ſelfe of evill thoughts, nor 
contrikutes any good. 


Contra. 


Silence addes grace and au- 
thority to a mans words. 

Silence like a kindly ſleep 
refreſhethwiſdom,Q& ſettles the 
Judgement. | 

Silence is the Fermentation 
of our thoughts. 

Silence isthe ſtile of wiſ* 
dome. 

Silence is a candidate for 
Truth. 


Dis SIMULATION. XXXII. 


Pro. Contra. 
Diſimwlation is 4 compen= When we cannot think accord- 
diow wiſdome. ing tothe verity of things yet at 
We are not tied to ſay the leaſt let wu ſpeak according as 
ſame, but toimend the ſame. mwethink, 
Whoſe ſhallow capacities cipre- 
R r 2 : : Naked- 


— = 
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Nakedneſſe even in the 
Mind is uncomely. 

Diſcimulation is both a 
Grace and a Guard. 

Diſcimulation is the fence 
of counfils. 

Some through their $00 apert 
faire dealing become a prey. 

He that carries all things 
with an open frankneſſe, de- 
ceiver, as he that ſomewhat diſ” 
ſembles : for many either doe 
not comprehend him, or doe not 
believe him. 

Open dealing is nothing elſe, 


hend not the Arts of Rate; in 
them, a habit of diſiimwulation 
goes for wiſdome. 

' Hethat Diſſembles, deprives 
himſelfe of one of the mo$t prin- 
cipall inſtruments for Aftion 
which is beliefe. 

Diſsimulation invites Diſ- 
ſimulation. 

A diſſembler is not exempt 
from bondage. 


but aweakneſſe of mind. 
BoLpMESSE. XXXIII 
Pro. Contra. 
A ſhamefac'd ſutor teaches Bolaneſſe is the verger to 
the way how to be denied. folly. 


What Aftion is to an Ora- 
tor, the ſame is boldneſſe toa 
Politique; the firſt, the ſecond, 
the third virtue. 

I love him that confeſſeth 
his modeſty, but I cannot cn- 
durehimthat accuſeth it. 

4 confidence in carriage 
ſooneſt unites aſfe&ions. 

T like a reſerved counte- 
nance. and an open fpeech. 


Ceremonies, - Puntoes, 
Pro. 


* & Hoo + 


(Counte- 


_ — 4 


Impudence is good for no- 
thing but for Impoſture. 

Confidence is the fooles Em- 
preſſe, and the wiſe mans buf- 
Fone. 

Boldneſſe is a kind of Dul- 
neſſe of ſence, togither with a 
perverſeneſſs of the will 


AﬀeRation. XXXIV. 


Contra. 


What can be amore deformed 
ſpetiacle 


— #—  — — 
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Countenance. and Geibure, is 
the true [eaſoning of virtue. 

If we obſerve the vulgar in 
the uſe of words, why not in ha- 
bit and Geiture? 

Hethat keeps not a decorum 
in ſmaller matters, and in his 


daily cuſtomes, though he be a . 


greatmans yet ſet it down for 
truth,that ſuch 4 perſonage is 
wiſe,but at certain ſeaſons. 

Virtue and wiſdome without 
all points of reſpe&# and com- 
plement, are like forraine lan- 
guages they are not underſtood 
by the common people. 

He that apprebends not the 
meaning of the common people, 
neither by a congruow applica- 
tion, nor yet by obſervation, is 
of all men moſt ſenſeleſſe. 

Puntoes and ceremonies are 
the tranſlation of virtue into a 
mother tongue. 


JEASTS, 


Pro. 


A conceit is the altar of an 
Orator. 

He that mingles modeſs 
mirth in all his commerce with 


ſpeFacle, than to transferre 
the ſence. into 0wr common 
cmſe of life? 

Faire ingeniow behaviour 
winnes grace and favour, bus 
afjettation and art procures ha- 
tred. 

Better a painted face and 
criſped baire; then painted and 
criſped manners. 

He cannot comprehend great 
matters, who breaks his mind to 
ſmall obſervations. 

Aﬀeftation is the ſhining 
Putrefattion of ingenuity. 


XXXY, 


Contra 
What man defpiſeth not thoſe 
that hunt aftertheſe deformi- 
ties and concinnities. 


To put off the importance of 


others, reſerves a freedome of bufineſſe witha jeſt, is a baſe 


mind. 
It is amatter more politique 


ſlight of wit: 
Then judge of a jeSt, when 


then a man would think ſmooth- you have done laughing. 


ly to paſſe from jeſt to earneſt. 
| R 


a 


Merrily concetted men, [el- 
dome 
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and from earneſt to jeſt. 


Al witty conceit is often- ſ 


times 4 convoy of a Truth, 
which otherwiſe could not ſs 
handſomely bave bin feried 0- 
Ver, 


Love. 


Pro. 


Doe you not ſee how all men 
ſeek themſelves, but a lover on- 
ly findes himſelfe. 

There 1 no better gover- 
ment of the mind, then from 
the command of ſome powerfull 
affe@ on. 

Hethat ® wiſe, let him pur- 


ſue ſome defire or other, for he [« 


that doth not affet# ſome one 
thing in chiefe, unto him all 
things are diStaſtfull and tedi- 
0us. 

Why ſhould not that which u 
one, reSt in unity? 


dome penetrate farther then the 
uperfictes of things, which is 
the point where the jeſt lies. 

To put a leſt, as a matter of 
moment upon ſerious affaires is 
a childiſh Levity. 


XXXVI. 


Contra. 


The ſtage is much behold- 
ing to love; the life of man no- 
thing, 

There is nothing hathſo ma- 
ny names as love, for it tu a 
thing either ſo fooliſh, that it 
knowes not it ſelfe , or ſo baſe 
that it muſt needs diſguiſe it 
elfe under a counterfeit habit. 

Thke not ſuch natures as are 
only intent upon one thing. 

Loyeis a poaore-narrow con- 
templation. 


FRIENDSHIP. XXXVII. 


Pro. 

Friend({hip accompliſbeth 
the ſamethings that Fortitude 
doth, but more ſweetly. 

Friendſhip is a pleaſant 


ſauce to any temporall happi- 


neſſe. 
The wort ſolitude is to be 


deſtitute of ſincere friendſhip. 


Contra. 

Who contratts ſtrift leagues 
of Amity, drawes upon himſelfe 
new engagements. 

It is a note of a weak ſpirit 
to divide fortune. 


OO — — 
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7t is a juſt puniſhment for 
falſe-hearted diſpefitions, to be 
deprived of friendſhip. 


FLATTERY. XXXVIIL 


Pro. 


Flattery proceeds more out of 
cuſtome then out of Malice. 

It was ever a forme of civi- 
lity due to Great Perſons, by 
praifing themto inſtruft them. 


ReveEenNGER AXAXXIX. 


Pro. 

Private Revenge u a kind 
of wild Tuſt ice. 

He that returnes wrong for 
wrong;violates the Law not the 
"Perſon. 

The fear of privaterevenge 
fr a profitable reſtraint , for 
lawes are too often aſleep. 


 perchance in. time, but not in 


Contra. 

Flattery is the ſtile sf Ser- 
Vants. 

Flattery is the cement of 
Vice. 

Flattery is that kind of 
fowling, which deceiyes Birds 
by reſemblance of voice. 

The deformity of flatteryis 
Comicall, but the damage Tra- 
gicall. 

To give wholſome counfill, is 
a taske moſt difficult. 


Contra: 

He that does a wrong u the 
beginner of a quarrell; but he 
that returnes it, takes away all 
means of ending it. 

Revenge by how much the 
more naturall, by ſo much the 
moreto be repreſſed. 

He that is inclinable to re- 
tribute awrong 3 behind-hand 


will, 


Innovarti- 
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INNOVATION. 


Pro. 


Every medicine is an thno- 
vation. 

He that will not apply new 
remedies,muſt expect new di- 
ſeaſes 

Time #the greateSt innova- 
tor; why then may we not imi- 
tate time. 

Ancient prefidents are 1u- 
conformable , recent , corrupt, 
and degenerate. 

Let fimple and contentious 
perſons, ſquare their ations, 
according to examples. 

4s thoſe that firſt bring ho- 
nour into their Family » are 
commonly more worthy than 
moſt that ſucceed. 

So the Innovation of things 
for the moſt part excells thoſe 
things which are done out of I- 
mitation. 

Afroward retention of (/u- 
ſtomes, is as turbulent a thing 
a4 Innovation. 

Secing thatthings of their 
own courſe alter tothe worſe, if 
they be not by counfill altered 
tothe better , what ſhall be the 
end of Evill. 

The ſervants of cuStome, are 


the corne of Time. 


X L. 


Contra. 


New Births are deformed 
things. 

No author 1s accepted untill 
time hate authorig*d him. 

All novelty is with injury, 
for it defaceth the preſent State 
of things. 

Thoſe things which cuſtome 
hath confirmed, if they be not 
profitable, yetthey are confor- 
mable and piece well togither. 

What Novator followes the 
example of time, which infinn- 
ates innovations ſo quietly, as 
is (carce perceptibleto ſence. 

IV hatſoever comes unlooked 
for, is the leſſe acceptable to 
himwhom it helps.and the more 
troubleſome to him whom it 
hurts. 


Delay 
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Pro. 


Fortune ſelleth many things 
to the haſty, which ſhe gives to 
the ſlow and deliberate. 

IWhileſs we make too much 
haſt toſurprize the beginnings 
and onſets of things, we claſpe 
ſhadowes. 

Whileſd things are at «4 
doubtfull hand we muſt waigh 
them. when they incline we may 
fall awork. 

It is good to commit the be- 
gining of Aftions to Argus) 
with his hundred eyes; the ends 
to Briareus with his hundred 
bands. 


PREPARATION, 


Pro. 


He that attempts a great 
matter with ſmall means , fatt- 
ciesto himſelfe the advantage 
of opportunity, that he may not 
deſpaire. 

With ſlender provifion we 
buy wit not fortune. 


X LI. 


Contra. 


Occafion turnes the handle 
of the Bottle firſt, to be regei- 
ved. and afterthe belly. 

Occafion like Sibylla,dimi- 
niſheth the commodity, but en- 
hanſetb the Price. 

Celerity is the helmet of 
Pluto. 

Thoſe things which are ſea- 
ſonably undertaken , are per- 
formed with judgement , but 
what are put off too long, are 
compaſs d with trouble and by 
ambages. 


XLII: 
Contra. 

The firſt occafion of ation 
is the beſt point of Prepara- 
10s 

Let no man think 'to fetter 
fortune with the chaines of his 
Preparation. 

The alteration of Preparati- 
on, and Attion, are politique 


Sſ 


Arts , but the ſeperation of 
them is a vaporous conceit, and 
»nprofperous. 

Great Preparation "is a 
prodigall bath of time and bu- 
fa 


To 
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Pro. 


More dangers deceive w by 
fraud , then overcome us by 
force. 

It is leſſe trouble to meete 
danger by early remedies, then 
eo watch and ward the apprea- 
ches and progreſſe thereof. 

danger uno more light, 
if it once ſeemlight, 


Pro. 

Thoſe that affett a milde and 
gentle kind of Prudence; t0 
them the augmentation of an 
evil, i awhol[ome remedy. 

That neceſſity which reſolves 
upon deſperate courſes ; com- 
monly goes through with them. 


Pro. 
Diffidence ts the nerves of 


dyfor the joyntts. 
That ſyncerity is juSty ſt- 
ſpefted, which ſuſpicion wea- 


ToEncountre firſt Aſſaults. X L1II 


Contra. 


Heteacheth danger to come 
on, who over-early addreſſeth 
himſelfe againſt danger. and 
fixeth it by application of are- 
medy. . 

In the redreſſe of dangers, 
lighter dangers fall off of them- 
ſelves. 

It is better to dealewith a 
few authentique and approv'd | 
remedies; thento venture upon \ 
a world of unexperienc'd par- 
ticular receipts. 


Viorent Consils- XLIV., 


Contra. 
Every violent remedy is ' 
pregnant of a new evill. 
No man gives violent ad- 
Vice, but out of fury or feare. 


SUSPICION. XLY, 


Contra. 
Suſpicion breaks the bond 


wiſdome;but ſuſpicion a reme- of faith. 


The diStemper of ſuſpicion, 


is a kind of Civile Madneſſe. 
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kens or overtbrowes. 

Suſpicion defeats an incon- 
ſtant integrity, but confirmes 
a ſtrong andreſolute, 


The words of Law. 


Pro. 

It is no expoſition, but a di- 
vination , which departs from 
the letter. 

When there is made a de- 
parture fromthe letter of Law, 
the judgesof an interpreter, be- 
comes a Law-grver. 


XLVI. 


Contra, 

Ont of all the words in the 
generality, ſuch a ſence muſt be 
extraGed, as may expound the 
mind of every particular paſ- 


ſage. 


The worſs tyranny, is Law 
upon the rac k, 


For witneſſes againſt Arguments. X LVII 


Pro. 


He that relies upon Argu- 
ments, defines according tothe 
pleader , not according to the 
cauſe. 

He that gives credit rather 
to Arguments then witneſſe, 
muſt withall truſt more to wit, 
then ſence. 

It were a ſafe way to be- 


lieve Arguments of Reaſon, if 


menwere not guilty of Abſurdi- 
ties againſt Reaſon. 

Arguments brought againſ} 
Teſtimonies accompliſh thus 
much , that the caſe ſeems 
Strange, but not that it ſeems 
true. 


Si 3 


Contra. 
If proofs by witneſſe, areto 
be preferr d before Proofs from 


Reaſon, then there needs no 


' More adoe, but that the Judge 


be not deafe. 

Arguments are an Antidote 
againſt the poiſon of TeStimo- 
nies, 
Thoſe kind of Proofs are 
moſt ſafely believed, which dog 
moſt ſeldome lye. 


Now 
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Now thele Antithetawhich we have propounded, are 
not perchance ſo much worth; but being they were prepa- 
redand collected by us long agoe, we were loath the dili- 
gence of our youth ſhould periſh: ſpecially ſeeing they are 

* (ifone exactly conſider them) ſeeds, and not Flowers. Bur 
hereinthey doe plainly breath a yourhly heate, inthat they 

| are ſo plentifull in the morall or Demonitrative kind, fo 
thinne and ſparing inthe Deliberative and Judiciale. 

* IV. Athicd colle&tion which pertainesto Preparatory 
FORMY- ſtore or Proviflonand is DEFICIENT isthat whichwe 
NORES. think fit to call FoRMuLz Minokres Leſſer Formes 
or Stiles of Speech. And theſe are (as is were) the Portals 
Poſterne-dores; outer Roome, Back roomes, Paſlages of 
ſpeech, andthe Like; which indifferently may ſerve for all 
ſubje&s. Such are Prefaces,Conclufions, Digrefiions, Tranfi- 
tions, Promiſes, Excuſations, and many of like nature. For 
as in Building there is great Pleaſure and uſe inthe well. 
caſting ofthe Fronciſpieces, ſtaire-caſes, doores, windowes, 
entries, paſſages,and the like: ſo in ſpeechof the acceſſory 
conveyances and interpoſures,be decently and skiltully con- 
trived and placed, they are of ſpeciall ornamentand effec, 
tothe whole ſtructure of the ſpeech. Of theſe Formule, we 
will propoſe an exrmple or two, and ſtay no longer upon 
them. For although they be marters of no ſmall uſe, yet be- 
cauſe we adde nothing here of our own» but deſcribe the 
naked Formes only, out of Demothenes or Cicero, or ſome 
other ſele& Author,they may ſeem a morerriviall and com- 
mon obſervation, than that we ſhould waſt much time 


therein. 


EXAMPLES OF MINOR 
FORMES. 


A Concluſion of a ſpeech Deliberative. 


« So wee may, both redime the Fault which ts Paſſed, and 
© with the ſame diligence provide againſt future Inconveniences. 


*c 
s, The 
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The Corollary of an accurate Partition. 


'" That every one may underſtand that F ſeek not to balke any 
« thing by filence, or tocloud any thing by words. 


A Tranſition With a Caveat. 


But let ws ſo paſſe by theſe, that refleting upon them, and 
keeping them within view, we may leave them. 


A preoccupation againſt an inveterate opinion. 


T ſhall ſo open the matter as you may underſtandinthe whole 
manage of the bufineſſe, what the caſe it ſelfe hath brought forth; 
what error hath faſtned upon it ; what envy hath rais'd. And 
ler theſe ſuffice for example, where with ( annexing two 
Rhetoricall Appendices ) which reſpe&t the PRomeTuarY 
ParT we conclude. 
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CAP. IV. 


' [. TwoGenerall Appendices of the Art of Delivery, Art 
Criticall. I . 4d Pedanticall, 


Here remaines two Appendtces in generall, touching 
= the Tradition of knowledge; the one Criticall; the other 

Pedanticall. Forasthe principall part of Tradition 
of Knowledge conſifterh in writing of books; {o the relative 
part thereof conſiſts in reading of Books: bur reading is go- 
verned and direedzcither by the help of Preceptors and 
Tucors, or perfited by _ mans particular and proper en- 
deavour and induſtry: and to this purpoſe conduce thoſe 
rwo knowledges whereof we have ſpoken. Tothe ( riticall 
part appertaines, firSt,an emaculate correttion and amended edi- 
tiowof approved Aufors, Whereby both the honour of Au- 
ors themſelves is vindicated, and a light given tothe ftu- 
dious Readers. Wherein nevertheleſle, the raſh diligence 


of forne writers harh-done great prejudice to ſtudies. For it 
S841 is 
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 isthe manner of many Critiques, when they fall upon a 


paſſage which they doe not underſtand, preſently to pre. 
{umea faulc inthe copy, as in that place in Tacitw, when a 
certain Colony inthe open Senate, claimed the priviledge 
of an Aſylum, Tacitw reports that the realons they prefeg'd 
were not much fayour'd by the Emperour and the Lords of 
the Senate; wherefore the Embaſladors miſtruſting the 
iſſueof the buſineſle, gavea round ſumme of mony to Titus 


| Viniw, that he would mediate their cauſe, and take upon 


him the protection of their liberties; by this means their pe- 
tition was heard and granted; Tum dignitas & antiquitas Co- 
lonie valuit ſaith Tacitus, as if the arguments that ſeemed 
light before, were now made waighty,through bribes,and 
corruption. But one of the Critiques,a man of no obſcure 
note, hath expunged the word Tum, and in ſtead thereof, 
putin Tantum. And by this perverſe cultome of Critiques, 
It comes to paſſe (as one wiſely noterh) thatthemoſt correfted 
copies, are commonly the leaſt corre. Nay (to ſpeak truth)un- 
lefſethe Critiques be well skilld in the knowledges, hand- 
led in the Books which they ſet forth, their diligence is 
with perill,and prejudice. Secondly there appertaines to the 
Critique Art:the Expoſition, and Explication of Auftors by com- 
mentaries, Scholies,Notes,Spicilegies, and the like. In labours 
of this kind that worſt diſeaſe of Critiques thath ceas'd on 
many; that they blanch and wave many obſcurer paſſages, 
and {uchas are plaine and perſpicuous, thole they dwell 
and expatiate uponz even toa faſtidious rediouſneſſe; and it 
is not ſo much intended, that the Audtor may be illumina- 
ted, as that the Critique may take occaſion hereby to glorify 


Himſelfe, in his multiplicious and various learning. It could 


be eſpecially wiſhed (although this pour belongs to Tradi- 
Zion in chiefe, and not to Appendices ) that the writer 
which handles obſcure and noble Arguments, ſhould an- 
nexe his own explications, that neithertherextir ſelfe may 


bebroken off, by Digreſſions and Explications; and that the 


Annotations may not depart from the mind and intentiou 


of the writer, Some ſuch thing we conceive of Theon upon 
OE. Euclid, 
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Euclid. Thirdly it belongs to Critique Art (from whence it 
derivesthe name) tointerpoſe a briefe cenſure and judgement 
of the Auftors which they publiſh, andto compare and valew them 
with other Autors upon the ſame ſubje&: That by ſuch a cen- 
ſurethe Learned and ſtudious, may be both: advertigd of 
the choice of Books; and come þerter provided to the per- 
uſeing of them. This laſt duty is, as it were, the Chaire of 
the Critiques, which many greatand tamous men in our age 
haveennobled; greater ſurely in our judgement; than for the 
model of Critiques. 

ll. For Pedanticall knowledge, it were {oon ſaid, conſult 
the Schooles of the Teſuites, for there is nothing for the uſe and 
praftice better then their Precepts: but we will according to 
our manner, as it were, gleaning a few eares, give lome tew 
advertiſements. We doe by all means approve a (,ollegiat edu- 
cation and Inſtitution of Chilahood and Yowth, not in private 
houſes,nor only under Schoolemaſters. There is in Col- 
ledges agreater emnlation of Youth towards their equalls; 
beſides, there is the ſight and countenance of Grave men, 
which ſeems to: command modeſty; and faſhions and 
moulds tender minds, even from their firſt growthto the 
ſame Patrerne: in ſome there are many other urilities of Col- 


. degias Education, 


$ Fortheorderand manner of Diſcipline, this I would 
principally advile; that Youth beware of compends and abridge- 
ments, and too forward maturation of knowledge which maks men 
bold and confident; and rather wants great proceeding than canſ- 
ethit. | | 

$ Further thereis an indulgence to be given to the liberty 
and vent of nature in particulars, as it there be any which per- 
formes ſuch taskes as the diſcipline of the place requiresz 
and yet withall ſteales ſome howers to beftow on other 
ſtudies, tro which he hath a naturall propenſity; ſuch a dit- 
poſition by no means ſhould be check or reſtrain. 

$ -Againe, it will be worth the paines diligently to ob- 
ſerve (which perchance hetherto hath not bin noted )rhar 
there are two waies, and they as it were, reflexively m—_ 

ite 
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ſite of training up of wits, and of exercifing and preparing 
them. The one begins withthe more eaſy precepts, and by de- 
grees leads witothe more difficult, the other at firſk commands 
and preſſeth more difficult praftiſes,wvhich when they are con- 
quered, the other ſweetly yeeld and are won with eaſe: For 
itis one Method to practiſe ſwimming by bladders which 
life up, and an other Method to pratiſe dauncing with hea- 
vy ſhooes which preſſe down the Body, and itis not cal 
troexpreſſe, how much a wiſe intermixtion of theſe Me- 
thods, conduceth tothe advanceing of the faculties, both of 
Mind and of the Body. 
$ Sothe Application and Eleftion of ſtudies according tothe 
propriety of wits, which are inſtrutted, is a matter of fingular uſe 
and judgement; atrue and perfit diſcovery whereof, Schoolema- 
ters and Tutors owetothe Parents of (/hildren, from whom they 
may expett ſuch informations, that , ſothey may the better adviſe 
&ponthe particular courſe of life, unto which they 'would defigne, 
and dedicatetheir ſounes. Butthis allo is tobe exactly obſer - 
ved, thatnot only excceding great progreſsion may be made 
inthoſe ſtudies, to which a man is ſwayed by a naturall 
proclivity; butalſo that there may be found, in Tudies pro- 
perly ſelected for that purpoſe, cures and remedies to pro- 
mote ſuch kind of knowledge, tothe impreſcions whereof, 
a man may by ſome imperfe&tion of nature,be moſt unapt 
and inſuftcient. Asfor example, it a man be Bird-witted, 
that.is,quickly carried away,and hath notthe patient facul- 
ty of attention;the Mathematiques gives aremedy thereunto, 
whercin,if the wit be caught away but for a moment, the 
demonſtration is new to beginne. 
hg Soof exerciſes inconrſe of teaching , there tt matter of 
groat conſequence: but there is a point herethat bath bin noted of 
few, that there ſhould be of exerciſes, not only a wiſe inititution, 
but alſoawiſe intermiſſion. It hath bin excellently obſerved 
by Cicero, That in exerciſes it often falls owtxthat men praftiſe as 
well their fawlts,as their faculties, ſo that an ill habit is ſome- 
times gotten,and infſinuates it ſelfe togither with a Good; 
wherctorc it isalafer way to break off cxerciſes , agdatrer 
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rofall crorhem againe, than inceſſantly to purſue and preſſe 
them. But ef theſe inough.Certainly theſe things at firſt view 
{eem no ſuch ſolemne and grave matters, yetare they inthe 
ifſue found efficacious Sl uſefull. For as is Plants, the 
wronging or cheriſhing of them whilethey are Young,is 
thatz that is moſt important to their thriving or milcarry- 
ing: or as the immenſe greatneſle of the ſtate of Romez is b 

ſome deſervedly attributed to the virtue and wiſdome of 
thoſe ſixe Kings, which were as Tutors and Foſter-fathers 
ofthar ſtate in the Infancy thereof: ſo ſurely the culture and 
manurance of minds in young and tender years, hath ſach a 
forcible operation (though unſeen and not obvious to every 
mans obſervation ) which neither lengrh of time or aſsidui- 
ty and contention of Labour in riper age afterwards;'can a- 
ny way countervaile. And itis not amifleto: obſerve:/how 
ſmall and mean faculties, if they fall into Great mien, orup- 
on Great matters, doe ſometimes work Great and impor- 
cant effects. Hereof we will ſet dowwne a memorableexample, 
which we the rather ſer downe; becaufe the Jeſuitesthem- 
ſelves ſeem not to deſpiſe this kind of Diſcipline; inonr o- 
pinion upon ſound judgement, and it is a matter which-if 
it be madeprofeſſory is ignominious, if diſciplinary; one of 
the beſt qualities: We meas Ation upon the ſtage; arthatwhith 
ftlrengthens memory, moderates the tone and emphaſis of voice, 
and Pronunciation; compoſes the countenance and geture to 4 
Decorum, procures good aſſurances and likewiſe inureth Touth to 
the facesof Men. The example ſhall be taken out of- Tacitus, 
of one Vibulenw, who had bin ſometimes an- Actor upon 
the ſtage, bur at thattime a common ſouldier in the-Panno- 
nianGarriſons. This fellow upon the death of Auguſtus 
had rais'd a mutiny, ſothat Bleſw the Livetenant,commit- 
ted ſome ofthe mutiners to Priſon, but the ſouldiers by vio- 
lent impreſsion brake openthe Priſons, and ſet themar li- 


herty; & "Uibulenu about ro make a Tribunitiall ſpeech be- 


fore the Souldiers, began in this manner, © You have gi- 
«yen lightand life, trotheſe poore innocent wretches; but 
<« who reſtores my brotherto me, orlite unto my brother, 
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« that was ſent hither in meflage from the Legions of G er- 


© many to treat of the common cauſe, and he hath mur- | 


© thered him this laſt night by ſome of his Fencers, that he 
& hath abour him for his executioners upon ſouldiers. An- 
« {wer Bleſw, where haſt chou thrown his body? the moſt 
© mortall enimies, doe not deny buriall : when Lhave per- 
« formed my {laſt duties unto the corpes with kiſſes, with 
tears» command me to be flaine b<(1des him; {o that theſe 
* my fellowes for our good meaning, and our true hearts 
*rothe Legions, may have leave to bury us. With which 
ſpeech, he putghe Army into ſuch an infinite fury and a- 
maze, that if it had not incontinently appeard, that there 
was no ſuch matter, and that he never had any brother, the 
Souldiers would hardly have ſpared the. Lievctenants life; 
forhe played itmerily, as if it had bin ſome interlude upon 

the Stage. 
$ Now wearecome toa period of our Treatiſe con- 
cerning Rationall knowledges wherein if we have ſometimes 
departed from the receiv'd partitions, yer let no man think 
thar we diſallow all thoſe Partitions which we have not u- 
ſed: for there is a double neceſsiry impoſed upon us, of al- 
tering the Divifions; Theone becauſe theſe two, namely to ſort 
togither thoſe things which are next tn nature, and to caſt into one 
Pile thoſe things which are next in uſe, are in their end and pur- 
poſe altogiter differing. For example; A Secretary of a Prince 
or of Eftate, ſo digeſts his Papers, without doubr, in his ſtu- 
dys as he may ſorttogither things of like nature, as Treaties 
apart, Inſtructions apart, Forraine letters, Domeſtique let- 
ters all apart by themſelves; on the contrary in ſome parti- 
cular Cabinet, he ſorts togither thoſe that he were like to 
uſe rogither though of ſeverall nature : ſo iw this generall 
(;abinet of knowledge, wwe were to fer dowwne Partitions ac- 
cording'to the nature of things themſelves, whereas if "any 
particularſcience were tobe handled, we ſhonld have re- 
{peRedthe diviſions farceſt for uſe and: practice, The other 
reaſon of changing the Divifions, becauſe the adjeFion of Defi- 
cients to\Sciencess and the reduttion of them into an intire Body, 
did 
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did by conſequence, alter the Partition of the Sciences themſelves, 
For admitthe Arts which areextant(for demonſtratio ſake) 
be in number 15. and the Deficients ſuperadded make up 
the number 20. I ſay that the Parts of 15. are notthe parts of 

20, forthe parts of 15. are 3. and. butthe parts of 20. 

are 2. 4-5- and 10. ſo isit plaine thele could = 

not otherwiſe be. And ſo much 
of Logicall Sciences. 
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THE SEVENTH BOOK OF 
FRANCIS LO. VERVLAM 
'—_ , VICOUNT $ ALBAN. 

Of THE x 
_. DIGNITY AND | ADVANCEMENT 
: OF LEARNING. 


To.the 'K IN G.- 


' 4 ThePartition of Morele hpowledes, into the Dottring of Exemplar, 
por rags into _—— Cultwe of the Mind, 
$ The Diviſion of the Platforme of Good, inta Good Simple, aud 
Good Compar'd. Ti. The Diviſien of Goo ſimple, into Individual 
Good, and Good of Communion, 
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gre EE are now come ( ExceNlent Kine) aro 

\V; o P Morals knowledge , which reſpefFeth and handleth 
29A VA Ws the will of Man: Right Reaſon govetrnes the will: 
CBE Good 4pparent ſeduceth it, the Incomtives of the will 
are the Afﬀſettions, the Organs and volumary Movi- 


/ 
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ancare hir Miniſters; of this faculty Salomon ſaith, 4bove al prov, ty; 


keepingsrkeep thy Heart, for ow of it iſſuexthe ations of life. Int 
handling of this Science,thole which have written thereof, 
ſrem tome to have done, as if a man that profeſted the Arr 
of writing,ſhould only exhibice faire copies of Alpbabers and 
letters joyned, without giving any precepts for the carriage 
of the handand framing of the Characters : ſo have they 
propounded unto us good wy faire examples anddraughts, 
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In Epiſt, 


or accurate portraitures of Good, Virtue, Duties, F elicity, a as 
the true objects and ſcopes of #8ans Will wdDefres:bur hows 
rotakea juſtlevell attheſe marks (excellent indeed and by 
chem well ſex downe)that iss byWhatpreceprs aiddireRti. 
ons the Mind may be ſubdued and framed, to purſue and 
attaine thems; eithetthey paſſe I 6ver albgicher;of performe 
ir ſlightly and anprofirabh, phegſp uteing that Moy 
rall virtues kre inthi mindof tf Mob abit, re WY Notwe 
or formally diſtinguiſhing betyeen ( Generow ſhirits and the 
obſcure vulgar, that thoſe are wonne by the waight ' of Reaſons, 
theſe by reward and *Pwniſhment.,; or the witty precept, that 
toreftify the mind of man, it maſt like aſtafſe, be bowed the con- 
trary way to its inclination, and thElike i ces, ſcattered here 
and there. Theſe andthe like are farre. ſhort of being a juſt 
excuſe of the deficience of thatthing,which now we ſecke, 
The reaſon of this neglett T ſuppoſe to be that hidden Rock, 
whereupon ſo many Barkes of Knowledges have runne aud bis 
caſt away; which in, that writers deſpiſe to be converſant in ordi. 
#uary and common matters; which are neither ſubtile enough for 
Diſpwtation , nor flouriſhing exangh for: Ornamem. Verily 
cannot eaſily be expreſſed , whar calatnity hi ching = 
now ſpeak of hath brought upon Sciences; that out of aw 
imbred Pride and vaine Panic made choice of ſuchſub« - 
jetts of Diſcourſe and of ſuch a manner & method of handling ,as 
may commend rather their own wit, than conſult the Readers pro- 
fit.. Senceaſaith excellently, Nocet illi eloquentia, quibu nou 
rerum facit cupiditaem, ſed ſis For writings ſhould be { ach; 
as ſhould make menin love with the Leſſons, and not with 
the Teachers. Therefore they take a right courſe , which 
can openly avouch theſame of their Gounſils, which De- 
wo/thenes once did; and canconclude with this clauſc, which 
rf you put in execution, y0u ſhall not only commend the Orator fer 
the inftant, but your ſelves likewiſe not loung after-, in a more 
proſperow ſtate of your affaires. As for my ſelfte '{ Excellent 
Ki1NG) to ſpeak thetrwth of my ſelfe, I bave (fien'wittingly and 
willingly neglefted the glory of mine own Name, and Learning, 
(if any ſuch thing be ) both inthe works I now publiſh, and in thiſ 
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Tcontrive for hereafter; whileSt T ſtudy to advance the good and 
profit of” mankind. And I,that have deſeryd perchanceto be an 
Architeft in Philoſophy and Sciences, am made aWork-man and 
4 Labourer, and at length anything elſe whatſoever, ſeeing 1 
ſuſtame and work out my ſelfe, many things that musb needs be 
done, and others out of anaturall diſdaine ſhift off and refuſe to 
doe. Bur, (to rerurne tothe marrer) which we were abour 
to {ay,Philoſophers in Morall Science, have choſen to themſelves 
a reſplendent and luſtrous maſſe of matter, wherein they may mat 
glorify themſelves, for ſbarpneſſe of wit, or Strength of Eloquence: 
but ſuch precepts as ſpecially conduce to prattice , becauſe they 
cannot be ſo ſet out, and inveſted with the ornaments of ſpeech, 
they have in a mannet paſs d over in filence. Neither needed 
men of {o excellent parts, to have deſpaired of a fortune like 
that, which the Poet Virgil , had the confidence to promile 


ro himſelfe, and indeed obtaind; who got as much gory of 


Eloquence, Wit, and Learning, inthe expreſsing of che ob- 
ſervations of husbandry,as indeſcribeingthie Heroicall As 
of Anas. | 
Nec ſum animi dubiuu, verbs ea vincere wiagnum, 
Quam fit, & anguſtu his addere rebut honorem. 
And ſurely ifthe purpoſe be in good earneft, not to write 
at leaſure, that which men may read at lealure ; bur really 
roinſtruct and be a ſubſidiary to Active life; theſe Geok- 
ctques Or Mans Many, ouglitto be had in as great c- 
ſtime with men, as thoſe heroicall portraitures of Virtue, 
Goodnefle, and Felicity, whereinſo much labour and coft 
hath bin beſtowed. | | 
1. Wewill therefore divide Moral! Philoſophy, into 
two maine and Principall Knowledges; the one concerning 
the Exemplar or Image of Good; the other concerning, the Regi- 
ment and\Culture.of the Mind, yvhichwve are wort co call,che 
GEeoRGIQuEts Or | This: My op; that deſcribes 
the Natare of Good. this preſcribes rules, how to ſubduceand 
accommodate themind.ofManthereunto. . * 
$. The Do&nine tonchmpthe. Platforme , which, relpeRs 
| anddeſctibes the Natwre of Good,confiders Good gither Sim- 
| i pic 
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ple or Compared, I ſay either the kinds of Good, or the De- 
grees of Good. Inthe latter oftheſe, thoſe infinite Diſpurari- 
ons and ſpeculations touching the ſupreme degree of Good, 
whichthey terme Felicity, Beatitude, the higheſt good, (the 
Do&trines of which were the Hearhens Divinity)are by the 
Chriſtian Faith, taken away anddiſcharged. For as Ariſto- 


Rher.lib.2- ze ſaith, That Young men may be happy but not otherwiſe, but by 


hope; lo muſt we all being ſo taught by Chriſtian Faith, ac- 
knowledge our {elvestobe bur children and in our Minori- 
ty; and think ofno other felicity,thanthat which is in hope 
of the futureworld. Freed therefore by happy fate from this 
docrines which was the Heathens Heaven (wherein with- 
out doubt, they attributed a higher elevation of mans Na- 
ture, than it was capeable of; for we ſee in-what a height of 


InEpilt. file Seneca writes,vere Magnum babere fragilitatem hominis, 


ſecuritatemDei)we may certainly with leſle lofle of ſobricty 
and Truth, receive for moſt part; the reſt of their inquiries 
| concerning the dodrine of the Platforme., As concerning 
the Nature of Good Poſitive and Simple, (urely they have ſet it 
out in beautifull colours and draywne itto the lite, upon ex- 
cellent Tables; repreſenting with exact diligence to the eye, 
the Formes, Poſtures, Kinds, Affinities, Parts, Subjetts, Pro. 
vinces,Aftions, Adminiſtrations of virtues and Duties. Nor doe 
they ſo leave the purſuit; for they have commended and in- 
ſinuated all theſe into the ſpiric of man, with great quick- | 
neſſe and vivacity of Arguments, and qrecmetio and beau- 
ty of Perſwaſions; yea and fortified and intrenched the 
{ame (as much as diſcourſes can doe) againſt corrupt and 
populare opinions and invaſions. As touching the nature of 
comparative good,they have allo well handledrhar, in ſetting 
downe that triplicite Order of Good, in comparing contempla- 
tive life with Attive, in diſtinguiſhing between virtue with re- 
lu ation, and virtue ſetled by ſecurity and confirmed, inthe con- 
flift and encounter,between honeſty and profit, in the ballancing of 
virtue with virtue, toſee which preponderates other, and the like. 
So as this part touching the Plarforme; I inde excellently la- 
boured, and that the ancients herein haye ſhewed _ 
; elyes 
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ſelves admirable men: yer ſo asthe pious and painfull gili- 
gence of Divines, being praftiv'd in Duties, Morall virtues, 
Caſes of Conſcience,and circum{criptions of finne,havetarre out- 
gone the Philolophers. Notwithſtanding { to returne tothe 
Philoſophers) if before they had addrelsd themſelves to the 
popular and reciv'd notions of Virtue Vice, Paine, Pleaſure, 
and che reſt, they had ſtayd a litle longer and had ſearched 
the Rontes of Good and Evill, and the ftrings of thoſe Rootes ; 
they had given in my judgement a great light unto all 
which might fall into enquirie afterwards: eſpecially if 
they had conſulted as well with the Nature of things , atwith 
the Axioms of Moralitie,they had made their Doctrines lefſe 
prolixe,and more profounde: which being by them eyther 
alrogither omitted, orvery confuſedly handled , wee will 
brietely reexamine and endeavour to open and clearethe 
{prings of Morall habits, before we come unto the doctrine 
ofthe (ulture or Manurance of the Minde , which we (et 
downeas DEFICIENT: | 
11. Thereis imbred and imprinted in every thing an 
appetite to a duple Nature of Good : the One az everything is a 
Totall or Subſtantive in it ſelfe; the other as it ts a part or membre 
of ſome greater Totall : and this latter is more excellent and 
porent chan the other, becauſe irrenderh to the conſervation 
of a more ample fyrme. The firﬆÞ may be called Jndividuall or 
ſelfe-Good; the latter the Good of (ommunion. Jren ina parti- 
cular Sympathie moves tothe Loadſtone, bur yer it it exceed 
acerraine Quantirie,it forſakes thoſe affeRions, and like a 
good Cirizen & atrue Patriot moves tothe Earth,which is 
the Region and Country of its connaturalls. To proceed a 
licle further; Danſe and Maſſte Bodies moveto the earth, to 
the great Congregation of cloſe-compatted Bodies; yetrather 
thanto ſuffera divullion in the continuance of nature , and 
that there ſhould be, as they call it, a Vacuum, theſe Bodies 
will move upwards;forſaking their dutie to the Earth, that 
they may performe the generall duty they oweunto the 
World.Soit is ever {eenthat the Conſervation of the more gene- 
rall and publique forme , commands and governs the leſſer and 
Uu more 
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more particular Appetites and Inclinations. But this Preroga- 
tive of the Good of Communion, is eſpecially engraven upon 
Man, if he degenerate not, according to that memorable 
{pcech of Pompeius Magnus who being in Commilsion for 
purveyarce for a Famine at Rome, and being diſlyaded 
with great vehemence and inſtance by his friends that hee 
would not hazard himſelfe to Sea in an ex:remitie of wea- 
ther;he anſwered only this, Neceſſe eft ut eamnon ut vivan., 
So as the love of life which in every Individuall Creature is 
ſopredominant an affeion,could not out-ballance his love 
and loyaltieto the ſtate. Bur why doe we dwell upon this 
Point? There was never extant in any age of the world, ei- 
cher Philoſophy, or Se&,or Religion,or Law,or Dilcipline, 
which hath ſo highly exalted the Good of Communion and 
depreſgd Good private and particulare, as the Holy ChriStian 
Faith,whereby it cleerely 6.1 ay » that it was one and the 
{ame God that gave the Chriſtian Law to Men , who gave 
thoſe Lawes of Nature to Creatures of inferior order. 
Wherefore we read that many of the ele& Saints of God 
have rather wiſhed themſelves anathematizd and raz'd out 
of the Book of Life than that their brethren ſhould nor attain 
ſalvation; provoked through an extaſte of Charitie and an 
infinite feeling of the Good of (/ommunion. This being ſer 
down and ſtrongly planted,doth judge and determine man 
of the profoundeſt Controverſes in Morall Philoſophie. For 
firſt, ir decideth the Queſtion touching the preferment of the 
Contemplative or Aftive life; and that againſt the opinion of 
Ariſt«tle: for all the reaſons which he brings for the Contem- 
plative,re(pe&t a private Good , and the pleaſure and dignitie 
of an Individual only, irt which reſpe&ts(no queſtion) a 
(,ontemplatixe life hath the preheminence. For the (ontem- 
plative life is not much unlike to thatcompariſon ro which 
*Pythagoras made for the gracing and magnifying of Phils- 
Jophie and (Contemplation ; who being askt by Hiero what he 
was,an{wered; © That if Hiero were ever at the Olympian 
« Games he knew the manner that ſome came totrie their fortunes 


« for the, prizes: and (ome came as Merchants to utter their com- 
; _— 2 x ya "_ 
modalities 
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* mdities; and ſome came to make good cheere;;'to be merry, and 


« to meet withthei friends, and ſome came to lrok,on and that hee 
* was one of them thit-came to look on. Bur men mult know 
tharinthis Theatreof Mangslitezir is referved onley tor God 


of Vowes performed to God;the writing allo, in ſuch great 
leaſure, Theologicall Books for the propagation of the 
knowledge of the Divine Law,as Moſes did when he abode 
ſo many daies in'the retirdſecrefie of the Mount. And lo we 


ſee Enoch the ſeventh from Adam,who ſeemes to be the firſt 
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founder of a (/ontemplative lifes. (torhe is {aid to have walked g., 


with God) yer endowed the:Church with a Book of Pro- 


phecic-which is alſo cited by S* Tude.But as for a meere Con- In Epiſt, 


templative life , and terminated in it ſelfe,which caſteth no 
Beames of hear or light upon humane ociety,; aſſuredly Di- 
vinity knowes it not. It decides allo the Queſtion contro- 
verted with fuch heart berween the Schooles of Zeno and 
Socrates,on the onefide,who placed Felicitie in Virtue {1m- 
ple or attended, which hath a greatſhare in the Duties of life: 
and on the other-ſide other Sects and Profeſsions , as the 
Schooles of the Cirenaiques and Epicureins, who placedit in 

leaſure; and made Virrue, (as it is uled in lorhe Comedies, 
where the Miſtreſſe.andthe Maid change habits ) ro be bur 
as a hand-maid , without which Pleaſure cannot be well 
waited and attended upon; as al{othar other, as it were, re- 


formed Schoole of Epicurw > which afferted Felicity to be Laert 
nothing elſe than a Tranquilitie and Serenitie of Minde free 91% 


and void of all Perturbations ; as if they would have depo- 
ſed Jupiter from his Throne and reſtored Saturne with the . 
Vv 2 Golden 
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Golden Age, when-there was ng Summer nor Winter, no 
Spring nor Autumne but all after one. Aice and. Seaſon. 
Lafſtly.che exploded Schoole of Pyrrhoand, Herifus, which 
laced Felicity in the utter extirition and extirpation. of all 
the ſcruples and diſputes of-the. mind, making no fixr and 
conftanrnacure of Good, and Evill; but cftiming Actions 
Good or Evill, as they proceed from the Mind in acleere 
and reſolute motion; oricontrariwiſe with 'averſation. and 
reluctance. Which opinion notwithſtanding hath revived 
inthe Ereſy of the Anabaptiſts, who meaſur*d all things ac- 
cording to the Motions Q& Inftints of #be ſpirit and the: conSt an- 
cy, or wavering of Beliefe. Butit is maniteſt tharall this we 
have recited, tends to private:repole and complacency of 
Mind, and no way tothe Point of Society, and the Geod of 
Communiow. Againe, itcenſurcs allo the Philoſophy of E- 
Evid. En. PiFFetu, who laies downe this preſuppolition; That Felicity 
chir, « muſt be placed in thoſe things which are inonr power , lefÞ we 
Tm  beliableto fortune and difturbance, as it it werenota thing 
** much morc happy» tobediſtributedand fruſtrated of a good 
ſuccefſe in worthy and generous intentions and cnds, 
which concerne the Publique Good ,than to obraine all 
that we can wiſhto our ſelves, in thoſe things which 
referre to our Private Fortune. As Conſalvo ſhewing 
his Souldiers Naples, bravely proteſted, That he had ra- 
ther runne himſelfs #pþon certaine ruine with one foot for- 
ward, than to have bis life ſecur'd for long , by one foot of re- 
retrait. Whereuntothe wiſdome of that heavenly leader 
Prov. xv. ahd commander hath ſign'd, who hath afhirm*d, That a good 
conſcience is acontinuall feaſt; by which words is plainly fig- 
nified, that a Mind Conſcious of good Intentions, however ſuc- 
ceeding, affords more ſolid and fincere joy, and to nature more a- 
greeable, than all that provifien wherewith man may be furniſht 
either for the fruition of bu defires, or the repoſe of his Miud. Ic 
cenſureth likewiſe that abuſe of Philoſophy, which grew 
generall abouttherime of Epifetw, which was, that Philo- 
ſophy was converted intoa profeflory kind of life, and as ic 
were into an Occupation or Art, as if the purpoſe of Philo- 


ſophy 
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ſophy, was notto repreſſe and extinguiſh perturbations, bur 
to fly and avoid the eauſesand occaſions of them, andthere- 
tore to ſhape aparcicular kind and courle of life tothatend, 
introducing indeed [uch a kind of health of mind, as was 
thar of Herodiau in body, whereof Ariſtotle makes menti- 
on, which was, that he did nothing all his life long but intend 
his heath, and therefore abſtaind from infinite number of 
things, being amerc'd by the fruition of his body: whereas 
if men referre themlelvesto duties of ſociety, thar health of 
Body is principally co be delired, which may beſt endure 
and overcome all alterations and extremities : {o likewiſe 
that mind is properly ſound and ftrong, which can breake 
through the molt and greateſt temptations and perturbari- 


ons. Soas Diogenes ſeems to have ſpoken well, who com- 


mends thole powers of the Mind, which were able not warily avixe 
20 abſtaine but valiantly to ſuſtaine, and which could refraine g7*%% 
the violent encounter of the Mind, evenin the ſteepeſt Pre- Stoic. , 
Cipices, and which could give unto the Mind ( which is ?Þ%{ 


commended in well-broken horſes )the ſhorteſt oppe and 
turne. Laſtly, it cenſures the tendernefle and the wane of 
Morigerous application, noted in ſome of the moſt ancient 
and reverend Philoſophers, that did retire too caſily from 
Civile buſineſſe, thatthey might diſchargethemſelves of all 
indignitics and perturbations, and ſo might live, in their 0- 
pinion, moreunſtained, and as it were, ſanified perſons; 
whereas the reſolution of a man truly morall, ought to be 
ſuch, asthe ſame Conſalvo required in a ſouldier , which is 
that his Honour ſhould be woven & Tela Craſfiors, and not 
jo fine as thatevery thing ſhould catch in it, and teare it. 
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"I ThePartition of Particular or private Good, into Good Attive, and 
Good Paſſive. 11. The Diviſion of Good Paſſive, into Conſerva. 
tive Good, and Perfetive Good, 11. The Diviſion ofthe Good 
of Communion into Generall and ReſpeAive Duties, | 


ade Herefore let us now reſume and proſecute firſt 

WA Private or Particulare Good ; we will divide it 
v0 into God Attiveand Good Paſſive, for this diffe- 
rence of Good ( not unlike ſurely to thoſe Appellations, 
which amongſt the Romans, were familiar intheir Houſe- 
hold Termes of Promw and Condw) is found imprels'd in 
the whole courſe of Nature: but chiefly diſcloſeth it ſelfe in 
the two ſeverall Appetites of Creatures; the one of Cox- 


ſerving and fortif ying chemaſclves; the other of multiplying and 


dilating themlclves; and this latter which is A#ive, and as it 
werezthe Promu ſeems to bethe more powerfull and the 
more worthy; but the former which is Paſive, and, as it 
were, the Condusmay betaken as inferiorand lefle worthy. 
For inthe univerſal frame of Nature, the Heavenly nature 
is chiefly the Agenz, the Terreſtriall nature the Patient: ſo in 
the Pleaſures of living Creatures, the pleaſure of Generation 
1s greater, then that of Nutrition: and in the divine Oracles 
it is pronounced, Bgatius eſſe dare quam accipere. Nay farther, 
in the common courle of life,there is no mans ſpirit fo foft 
and cffeminare, bur eſtimes the effecting, and bringing to 
ſome iſſue that which he hath fixt in his deſire, more than 
any ſenſuality or pleaſnre. And certainly this prcheminence 
of Afive Good, is infinitely exalred from the conſideration 
of our humane condition, thar it is mortal , and alſo expo- - 
ſedto the ſtroak of Fortune : for if there could be obrained, 
alicence of perpetuity and certainty in humane Pleaſures, 
their price would be advanced, for their ſecurity and conti- 
nuance. And in as much as we ſee, that the ſumme of all 
comes 
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comes to this; Magni «ſtimamu mori tardiu; Et ne glorieris de 

craTtino , neſcis partum Diei: it is no wonder it with all con- 

tention of ſpirit, we purſue thoſethings, which are ſecur'd 

and exempt from the injuries and affronts oftime: and theſe 

things can be nothing elſe but only our deeds, as it is ſaid, 

opera eorum ſequuntur eos, Apoc.xIv: 

$ There is likewiſe another preheminence of Good 

Ative of import, implanted ins and ſupported by that affe- 

ion, which cleaves cloſe to mans nature,as anindividuate 
companion; which is the love of Novelty and Variety. And 

this Aﬀetion in the pleaſures of the ſences (which are the 

very principall part of Paſſive Good) is exceeding narrow 

and hath no great latitude : Doe but think ({aith Seneca) how gen alicubi; 
often you have ated over the ſame things, Meat, Sleep, Mirth, 

we runne round in this circle, to be willing to dye; not only a Vva- 

liant, or a wretched, or a wiſe man may, but even afaſtidiou and 

nicenature may. Butinthe Enterpriſes, Purpoſes and Pur- 

ſuits of our life, there is much variety, whereof we areſen- 

ſible in our inceptionss progreſsions, reſts, recoiles,to redin- 

tegrate our forces, approaches; attainings and the like; ſo as 

it was very well ſaid, vita fine Propofito languida & vagaeSt: Senin Ep. 

which indifferently befalls both tothe wiſe and unwiſe, as 

ſaith Solomon, A light-brain'd man: ſeeks toſatisfy his fancy, and Prov. 
intermixeth himſelfe in all things. Nay we ſec likewiſe, that 

many great Princes, who may haveat command whatſoe- 

ver can dclight the, Senſes, notwithſtanding many times, 

have procured'to themſelves poore defires, and ſertheir 
heartsupon toies; (as Nero, in playing upon the Harpe, ( om- 
modu in playing at Fence, Antoninus in driving Chariots, and 
others taken up with other delights) which to them were 
more acceptable than all the affluence of ſenſual Pleaſures: 

ſo much greater refreſbing and contentment it is zo goe forwardin 
Aion, than to and at a ftay in fruition. This, in the mean, is 
to be ſomewhat more diligently noted; thatthis ACtive indi- 
viduall Good, altogither differs from the good of Society, 
choe oftentimes they are coincident ; for alchoe that 


Particular Aive Good, doth many times breed, and _ 
orth 
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forth Aﬀts of Beneficence,wvhich is a virtue of Communion , yer 
here's the difference,thatthoſe Atsareby moſtmen mt 
med, not with intention to benefit and make happy o. 
thers,but meerely ina private reſpect to themlelves,& their 
own power and amplihcation. This beft appeares when 
Good Afive lights upon a ſubje& which is contrary to the 
Good of Communon: tor that Gigantive ſtate of minde which 
pollefſerh chetroublers of the world {ſuch as was L, Syla, 
and infinite others,thoe ina far ſmaller Modell)who ſeeme 
to endeavour this,to have all men happy or unhappy as they 
weretheir Friends or Enimies,and that the world might 
beare their ſtamp and be formdtotheir humours ( which is 
the true Theomachiez)this I ſay, aſpires to Atirve Particulare 
Good, atleaſtin appearance,altho irdoth molt of all recede 
from the Good of Societie. 

It. But we will divide Paſiive Good into Good Conſerya- 
tive and Good Perfettive. For there is implanted in every 
thing atriple Appetite in reſpe& of Private or Particular 
Good, the firſt of preſerving or continuing it ſelfe ; the ſecond of 
advancing and perfetting it ſelfe;thethird of multiplying and ex- 
tending it ſelfe : but this laſt Appetite is referr'd to Aﬀive 
Good,whereor ve ſpake even now. There remaine there- 
fore the twoother kindes of Good, of which the Perfe&ive- 
excells; forit is leſſeto conſerve a thing in itsnaturall ſtate, 
bur greater to advance the ſame thing to a higher nature; 
forthere are found through all Eflences ſome nobler na- 
tures,to the dignity and excellency whereof inferiour na- 
tures doe aſpire,as totheir originals and ſprings. So concer- 
ning Men,the Poetdoth not impertinently deſcribe, 

Tgnew eſt Olltr vigor & Celeſiis Origo, 
Mans aflumption or approach to a divine or Angelicall Na- 
cure is the perfection of his Forme ; a depraved and prepo- 
ſerous imitation of which Perfettive Good, is the deſtruRi. 
on of humane life and a. violent Tempeſt which beares 
downe and ruines all;that is, while men infteed of a formal 
and eſſential advancement are carried in a blinde Ambiti- 
on to an Advancement onely Locall. For as thoſe which are 


ſick 
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ſick and finde noRemedie;doe tumble up and downe and 
change placezas if by a remove Locall, they could obraine a 
remove incernall and ſhift of their diſeaſe : ſo it is m Ambi- 
tion that men being poſleſsd:;and led away with a falſe re- 
{emblance of exalring their nature , purchaſe nothing elle 
butan!erhinence and celfitude of. -Place. 

.- 4 : BurGood Conſervativeis no other then the reception and 
fruition of-things. agreeable to'our Nature, and this Good tho 
ic bee moſt ſimple: and Native, yetſeemes it to be of all 
other kinds of Goodthe ſofteſt and loweſt. And this Good allo 
admits a-differencez which hath neither binwelljudg'd of; 
nor well inquired; forthe Good of Frwition, or (as it is com- 
monly.called) the-digniticand commendation -of delight- 
fell Good, is placedeither inthe Syncerity oftbe Fruition, or 
in the. quickneſſe aud vigor of itz whereof the one is ſuperin-' 
duced:/by Equality;the other by Variety and Viciſcitude : the 
one having a lefle mixture of Evill ; the other a more ſtrong 
and lively impreſsion of Good. Bur of theſe , whether is the 
greater Good , 1s a queſtioncontroverted; But whether amansy 
nature may becapenble of both at once j#xquteſtion-not inquired. 

$ Astouching that whereof a Queſtionis raisd: 2 Con- 
troverſie began: to! be debated between Socrates and a $0-, 
þbiſt ; Socrates afarm'd - That Felicitie. was placed in'a conStant xj 
Peace and Tranquility of minde; but the Sophiſt inthis, That # 
man defire much and enjoy much. ' And [6 they tell from Argu- 
ments to il] words; the Sophiſts ſaying that Socrates Felicity 
wa the Felicity of a block or fone ; Socrates on the other ſides 
That the Sophiſts Felicitie was the Felicitie of one that had the 
Ftch who did nothing but itch aud {cratch;'And both theſe opi- 
nions Goe not wanttheir ſupports ;: for to Socrates opinion! 
aſſents even the Schoole of Epicurus which deemes not bur” 
that Virtue bearctha greatpart in Felicitie ; and: ifſo , Cer- 
taine it is;that Uirtue hath more uſe in cleering Perturbations, 
then incompaſſing defires. The Sophitts opinion is much fa- 
youred by theaflertion welaſt ſpake of - namely that Good 
Perfetiiveis greater than Good Preſervative \ becauſe the 0b- 
taining of things defired,ſeemes by degreesto perfit nature, which 
| X x though 
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though it doe not doe it indeed, yet the very motion it ſelfe in cir- 
cle hathaſhew of Progreſſive Motion. 

$ Rut the ſecond Queſtion,(whether humane nature may 
not at once retaine,both the tranquilitie of Minde and the attire 
vigor of fruition ) decided the true way makes the former 
idle and ſuperfluous, For daewe not often {ee that ſome 
menareſq tram'd and compoled by: nature, as chey are ex. 
tremely affected with pleaſures while they are preſent ; and 
yet are notgreatly troubled arthe leaving or loſie. of them. 
So as the Philoſophicall conſequence, Now uthut non appetas, 


non appetere ut non metuas, {eervics to be the reſolution of a *_ 


poore and diffident {pjric,. Suxely moſt of the Doctrines of 
Philoſophers ſceme tobe ſomewhar more fearetull & cau- 
tionary,thenthe nature of things requireth; as when they 
encreaſe the feare of death by curing it: for when the 
would have a mans whole life'tabe but a diſcipline orpre- 
parationto die;how can it be that that enimie ſhould nor 
{ceeme wonderfull terrible , againſt whom there is no end 
of preparing? better ſaith the Poe thoea Heathen, 
| Qui ſpacium vite extremmm,inter manera pouat 

| Nature.---- 
So have the Philoſophers ſought to make the Minde in all 
things uniforme _ Harmonicall; by not breaking themtg 
contrary Motions and extremes. The reaſon whereof I ſup- 
pole to have bin,becauſe they dedicated themlelves to a pri- 
vatecourlſeof life;zexempr & tree from aRive imploiments 
and obſeryances to others. Burt let men rather imitarethe 
wildome of lewellers, who, if perchancezthere be in the 
Gemme a Cloud ar an lce,which may ſo be ground forth,as 
it abate notthe ſtoneroo much, they help it, otherwiſe they 
will not meddle with it: fo ought men {oro procure Serent- 
tie of mindeas they deſtroy not Magnanimitie. Thus much 
of Particulare Good. | 

fl. Now therefore after we have fpoken of Selfe-good 
(which alſo we ule to call Good Particular, Prrvate, Indivi- 
duall, ler us reſume the Good of Communion, which reſpeRerh 
Society, This is commonly termed by the name of Duty, 
becaule 
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becanſ(e che terre of Dugy; is more proger'to'a mind well 
fram'd ang dilpas'd towards others, cheterme of Firme, to 
a mind well form'd and gompesd-in infelte.. Bur thispare 
ar iclt tighs may ſcemere percairie ro Seiruce- Civule, or Poli- 


£1que, butngrat ithe wellobſerved, forit concernes the Re- / 
gimcnt and Goverment of every. manover himſelfe , ard 


not over qthers. Aud ar in drchitetinre; it is otic thingseo 
frame the Poſts, Beams, and other parts of an Edifice, and 
topreparechem forche uſe of building;and anorherthing, 
to fit and joyne the ſame pares rogither: and as in Mechiani: 
calls. the diretion how te frame, and make an'inflrument 


ar engines is notthe fame with the thahner bf erecting, 


moving, and ſetting icon work: Sothe daftrine ofthe con- 


jugation of men, ina Citty or Society,differsfromehar which ** 


ſuch a. Sectety. :' 


.. 4 | This Parrof Nutics is likewiſe diſtributed into:rws 
por ons ». whereof che ane reſpects the commas duty of ev4- 
ry mas; the other the [pecial and reſpottive Duties, of every 


makes them. conformed; and-well aftcatcd to'rhe weale of 


man in his profeſsion, vocation; ſtare;\perſon,'and place. 
The firſt of theſe, hach bin well laboured, and diligently ex- 


- plicated bythe Ancients and others, as hath binſaid: the 0- 


ther we find co have bin ſparſedly handled, alchoe not di- 
geſted into an entire body of a Stiente; which mariner of di- 
{perſed kind of writing, we doe nordiſlike; howbeit in our 
judgement, to have yyritten ofthis Argurnent by parts-were 
farre better. For whois endeyyed with ſo much perſpica- 
city and conhdence, as that he can take upon him to dif- 


courſe,and make 4 judgementskilfully,and to the life,of the 


peculiar aud reſpettiye duties, of every particular otder, con- 
ditionand profeſsion? Aud thetreatiſes which are vot ſcaſoud 
with experiences but are dr awne only fram a generall and Scho- 
laſticall notion of things, aretonching ſuch matters, for moſt part, 
idle and fruitleſſe diſcourſes, For alchoe ſometimes a loo- 
ker on may ſee more then a gartieſter, and there bs a com- 
man proverhe, more arrogantthan ſoundsproceeding from 
the cenlure of the vulgar, touching the ations of Princes, 
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Cic.Lib.2. 


dcOratore. 


K. JAMES, 
Dor 0ON. 


Ba$S1L, 


ftimed them but dreams and dbvage.” Ofily" there'11 


which atcompanies: thetn;zwvhichi wttebooks of matters 
pertainingtotheirown þrofefviohi, ard Att; which is, that 
they-magnify andexdllthernin! exceffel ne 1 
«$i Inwhich kind of Books Jt tro tPinB Piteulay , thi to mett- 
tian;Honoris cauſa, Your Majdfpies excellit work torichin gthe 
duty of a King: forthirwriting hath accumillated nt tonpeſted 
within it many treafttres a wellipon ts ſechbt of Divitity,Mora- 
liry,and Policy , with great aſperſton of all other Arts.and it 
is in my opinion ond'of the moſt ſound and VLaithfull writings that 
Thave read. It dothwox floatwiththe beat of Þrvention,nor froth 
«nd fleepe withthe coltineſſe of negligence! it is not now W chants. 
ken with wheeling dixzines , ſb to confound'and loofe it felfe in its 


 order;noris it ditrafted and diſcontinued by digreſtions as thofe 


diſcourſes ate; whlcb by a winding expatiation , ferch'in' and tn- 
clole matter that fpraks nothing tothe purpoſe; nor is it corrupted, 
withthe cheating Arts of Rhetoritall perfumes and paintings, 
who chuſe rather to- pleaſe the Reader, thanto ſatisfy the'nature 
ofthe Argument. But chieflythat work hath life and' ſpirit, as 
Body and Bulke, as excellemly agreeing with truth; aud moſs 
apt for uſo and aftion::- and* likewiſe clearely exempt from that 
vice uoted_cven now, (which if it were tolerable in any, cer- 
eainly , it were ſo.in K1N'G $; and in a' writing concerning 
\Regal Majeſty) namely, that it doth not exceſirvely and invide- 
ouſly exalt the (rowne and Dignity of Kings. For Your Ma- 
jelty hath not deſcribed a' King"of Perlia'or Aſlyria, radiant» 
and ſbining in extreme *Pompt and Glory; but really, a Moles 
or a David, Paſtors of the People. Neither can T ever looſe 
out of my remembragee, a Sperch, which Your Majeſty, inthe 
| 6108 WALLIN ſacred 
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ſatred Spirit>wberewith yoware endbwed 10 governe Tomr people 
daltverkd ina great cauft of Indivatiure which was, That Kings1, cos. R; 
ruFd by the Tcawes of their Kingdomes/ as God. did by the dictum | 
Lawes'sf Nature; 'antought' as rarely ro''piir ifi-uſe that 299 
cheir prevogatives Which tranſcrrids:Lawes; as weſee God 
patin uſe a Fires 01 4. ag And yet notwith- 
[latding inebaorherbovteoviteag by Your Majeſty, 'of a frees £12 
= mr [Tow giv all gn toinnderſtandtbut Your. Majes ; 
ity ” kn 


Land comprtbends the' Plenitude of 'the';Power of 
Rihgs, andthe Uldimities ( arth#Schooles:ſprak ) of \ Regal 
Kights.) us bell us th tircle and bownds of their Office , and 
Rayall Dui « Whetefore 1 haveprefurned, to alleape that 
book woriczen.by Youp Majeſty, a8's primeiand moſt eminent 
example of Vxactates, coi cernitig ſpetiall and Reſpettive Du- 
:i$3:Of whichBook! what have now ſaid, Fhould in truth 
haveſaid abittueh;4fithad biw'written by any King'athou- 
ſand yearsfince. Neither doth'that kind of nice Decency 
moye me,whertby tommonly: it is' preſcribed. norto praiſe 
in preſencs;#6thoſe Praiſes exceed rior meaſure,” or be artri. 
bured unfeaſonably or upon fo vecafion' preſented] 'Surcly 
Cicero in thatexcelletitoration” Pro'M. Marcello ſtudies now». 
thing elle, but to exhibice a faire Table drawne by fingulat _— 
Art, of ('«ſars virtues, thoe that Oration was made to his 
face; which likewiſe Pliniws ſecundus did to Trajar. Now let 
us reſun our intendedpurpole. 7 | 

4 Therebelongsfartherto this part, touching the Re-- 4 
[peftive Duttes of vocations and particular Profeſsions, and 0- Sat YRA 
cher ogy as it were-Relative and Oppoſite-unto 'the,0a,). 
former, coticerning the Fraudes, Cautels,Impoſtures, and vi- terioribus 
ces of every Profeſsion : For CO and Vices, are op-m- 
poſed to; Dutiesand Virtes.'' Not arecheſe Depravations 
zkogitherſilencedin many writings and-TraRates; bur for 

molt part;theſeare noted only:upon the By, and that by 

way of Digxeſsion: but how?-rather ina Satyreand Cyni- 

cally after Lacians manner; tham ſerioufly and gravely , for 

men haye rarher ſought by witto traduce, and to expoſe to 
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{corne thatwehich-isuehill and ſoundsin Arts 2nd Profeſ- 
frons; chan'to ſeyer:chat - which is, goed. and yholſome, 
fromchatyvhich is corcupt and vicigus:: Bur Selomos (aith 


Prov. xry, excellently; A ſeorwer ſocks miſdome any finges it yot; but know- 


Prov. 18, 


ledge n eqly wwe himshat uderfiands;' Fer he that comes to 
leck after knawledgs,ywith 8:mind ra {corneand cenſure; 
' ſhall be ſureto find matrerfor his hamaoe,\ bur no mauter 
» for his inſtcuRign. And cengioly.agtaveand wiſe Treatiſe 
of this argyment,whereof we. naw? (peak, and that with 
fincerity and integricy,ſecmnerk. yyerthy.co be reckoned one 
of the beſt fortifications of viriie and hanelty, that can be 
planted; For #4 the. F ahls goes of the Babilizke, tharif he ſee 
a man firſt, the mangies; but if a man-ſee him firſt, rhe Ba- 
ſiliske dies; ſo itis with Fraudes,Impoſtures, aud evill Arts; 
ifa man diſcover theny fuxtshey loalezhgir powver ofdoing 
burt; burifchey prevent then, and not 'prherywide;they cn- 
danger: ;Sothat weare much beholding to Macbiavill, and 
ſuch writers, whodiſcover. apertly. and plainly, what men 
uſe to dge,not what: men qught to doe: farit is not poſsible 
to joyne' the wiſdome of the Serpent , with the Tnnocency 
of the Daye,, excepta man knowy exatlythe nature of eyill 
it ſelfe; for wichgut this kill, virtue lies open and unfencd, 
nay a ſincere and honeſt man, can doe no good upon thoſe 
that are wicked;ro reclajimethem, unleſſe he know all the 
coverts and profundities of Malice. For men of-corrupr 
minds and depray'd judgements, preſuppoſe, that hone 
Foo out of the weakneſſe of Nature, and ſimplicity of 
anners, and only out of a beliefe given to Preachers and 
Schoole-Maſters, as likewiſe to Bagks; Marall Precepts; 
and popular opinions: fothat unleſſe yau can make them 
plainly to your that their depray'd and corrupt Prin- 
ciples, and crooked Rules, are as deeply ſon and as 
plainly diſcovered, by thoſe who exhost and ' 9dmoniſk - 
them, asthey are to themſelves, they deſpiſe allche intc+ 
grity of Morall Practices ar Precepts; according to that ad 
mirable Oracle of Solomon, Now recipit flultu verbs pruden- 
tia, nifica dixeris, que vo ſapiur in corde cjw. But chis part 
CONCEIm= 
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concerning Reſpeftive (amels and vices, weplace in the 
number of Dee 1GIENTs» and will call it by ctie name of 
SATYRA SERIA,or of a Treatiſe De Interioribur Rerum. 

$0 rothis kind of knowledge, touching Reſpettive Du- 
ties doe allo appertaine the Natwal. Duties berween Hus- 
band and wile; Parents and Children, Maſter and Servant; 
ſolikewiſe the lavves of Friendſhip and Gratitude, as alſo 
the Civile bonds of Corporations, Companies, Colledges, 
Ne:ghbour-hood and the like. Bur ic mult ever be preſuppo- 
ſed,thar they are here handled,notas parts of Civile ſociety 
(for thatis referr'd rothe Policiques) bur as cothe framing 
and predi!pofing of the Minds of Particular perſons, tothe 
maintaining of thole Bonds of Society, 

$ But the Knowledge concerning the Good of Communion or 
of Society, even as thar of Good Individuall, doth handle Good 
not fimple alone, but alſo comparatively, whereunto belongs 
the watghing of Duties berween Perfon'and Perſon, Caſe 
and Caſe; Private and Publique; berween time Preſent and 
Frrure: as we may ſec inthe ſevere and cruclIproceeding of 


L, Brutus againſt his own Sonnes, which by the moſt was Liv. Hit. 

extol['d to the heavens; yet another faid — ___ 
Infelix utcung, ferent ea fata Minw#es, = _= m 

The {ame we may (ce inchat ſuppernnto which M. Brutus, Plutar. in 


and C. Caſsius were invited , forthere when there vvas'a 
queſtion threwdly caſt forth, Whether i was lawfullto kill a 
Tyranne? on purpole to feele the minds of the company, 
rouching a conſpiracy intended againft { 'eſars life, the 
oueſts were divided in opinion; ſome ſaid ir was direly 
lawfull, for that ſervitude was the extreme of Evills; Others 
were ofa contrary mind, for that Tyranny was not ſo great 4 
miſery as Civilewarre, athird ſort, as if they had iſſued out of 
the Schoole of Epicurw, avouched; That it was an unworthy 
thine, that wiſe men ſhould hazard their lives and ates for 
Foole. But there are many Caſes touching tomparative Du- 
ties, amongſt which that of all other is Js moſt frequent; 
Whether a man ought to ſwerve from'"the rule of JllStice, for the 
ſafety of bis (,ountry, or ſome ſuch netable Good; to enſue after- 
ward? 


M.Bruto, 


od 


Plut,Moral. 
Prazc. ge 
rend, Reip. 


Mag.Moral 
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ward? Touching which caſe Jaſon of Theſſalie was wont to 
ſay, Aliquaſunt injuSte facienda ut multajuſte fieri peſsint, but 
the Reply is ready, Auttorem preſentis juſtitie babes, fponforem 


future non babes: Men muſt purſue things whicharcjuft in 


preſent, and leave the furure tothe Divine Providence, And 
thus touching the Exemplar, or of the deſcription of Goog. 


$$+4$$$$440000046300004440050246545 0204444444 
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7. The Partition ofthe DotFrine of the Culture of the Mind, into 
the Kuowledee of the Charatters of the Mind. Il. Of the Afﬀe. 
#ions or Paſitons, II. And of the Remedies or Cures, Th, An 
Append of the ſame Dofrine, touching the Gongruity between the 
Good of the Mind, andthe Goodof the Body. 


APs Oy that vweſhave ſpoken ina Philoſophical ſenſe 
Md: | $ of the wit of Life, it remaines that we {peak of the 
SIT Cultwre of the Mipd, which is due unto it, without 
which theformer part ſcems nothing elſe, than an Image 
or Statue, beautifullto contemplate , bur deſtitute of Lite 
*and Motion ; to which opinion, Ariſtotle himſelfe ſub- 
ſcribes intheſe plain words, Wherefore it 4 neceſſary to ſpeak 
ef virtue, both what it ts, and from what it proceeds: for it wowld 
beto litle purpoſe, to know virtue, and to be iguorant of the man- 
ner and means how to compaſſe it. Crncerning virtue therefore 
inquiry muSt be made, not only of what kind it is, but by what 
wayes it may be acquired: for we defire both theſe, the knowledge 
of the thing it ſelfe, and the fruition thereof, but this cannot be ef- 
fetted, unleſſe we know of . what materiallsit is compounded, and 
how to procurethe ſame; Tn ſuch full words , and with ſuch 
iteration doth he inculcate this Part, which yet notwith- 
ſtanding himſelfe purſues not, -T his likewile is the very 
ſame which Ciceroattributes to (atothe Younger, as a great 
commendation, which was, that he had applycd himlelfe 
to Philoſophy, Non diſputandi cauſa, ut magna pars, ſed ita vis 
vendi. And althoe through the negligence of the times 

wherein 
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wherein we livesfew hold any conſultation diligently, ro 
manure and till tht Mind,and frame their courſe at tlate(ac- 
cording toſome Rule; according to that of Senecaj:De parDe Brev, 
zibu vite quiſque deliberat, deſumma nemo, loas this pare mays**** 
ſeem ſuperfluous,) yet this moves usnortz ſo as'toleave it 
untouched, but rather we conclude with that Aphoriſme - 
of Hippocrates, They who are fick of a dangerow diſeaſe, and APN 1-2- 
feelenopaine, are diSlemperedin their underStanding ; Such 

men need medicine, not only to aflwage the diſeaſe, burts 

awake the ſenſe. And if it be ſaid that:the Crrre off mens 

minds, belongs tolacred Divinity, it is molt truly ſaid; bur 

yet why may not Morall Philoſophy be accepted into the: 
traineof Theolog y, as a wiſe ſervant and-a faithfull hand- 

maid, ready atall commands todoe her ſervice? For-as it is 

inthe Plalme, That the eyes of the Haud-maid, look perpetual-Plal. 123. 
ly towards the Miſtreſſe; and yet no dowibr many things are 

lefrto the diſcretion and care of the Hand-miid; ſo ought 

Morall Philoſophy to give all due oblervanceto Divinity, and 

tobe obſequiousto hir Precepts; yet ſo, as it may yeeld of 

it ſelfe, within its own limits, many ſound and profitable 
direQions. Thu Part therefore, when [I ſcrioufly conſider 

the excellency thereof, I can not bur find exceeding ſtrange, 

that itisnot yetreduced into a Body of Knowledge. Where- 

fore ſecing we have reported it asDEFICIENT, we will af- 

ter our manner give ſome Adumbrations thereof. 

i. Firſttherefore,inthisas in all things which are Pra- A 
Aicall, we ought to caſt up our account, what is is our power, GEORG:: 
and whasd not : for the one may be dealt with by way of Alteration; S. ANt- 
the other by way of Application only. The Husband-man can- br 
not command either thenature of the Earth, or the ſeaſons Morum, 
ofthe weather, no more canthe Phyſitian the natural rem- 

er or conſtitution ofchePatientorthe variety of Accidents. 
Now inthe Culture of the mind of. man, and the cure of the 
Diſeaſes thereof; three things fall into conſideration: The 
aiverſe Charatters of Diſpoſitions, the AﬀeFions; and the Reme- 
dies. As incuring the Bodythree chings are propounded) the 
Complexion or Conſtitution of the Patient; the Diſeaſe; and the 
Yy '/--: Chirdp 
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Cure; and of theſe three, the laſt only is in our power, the 
rwoformer are not. Yet even inthoſe things which are 
not in our power > noleſle diligent inquiry 1s tobe made 
thereof, then in thoſe whichare ſubje&tro our power; for 
adiſtin& and exa&t knowledge of them, is to be laid as a 
ground-work to the knowledge of the Remedies; thatithey 
may be more aptly and ſucceſlefully applied; for neicher can 
a garment be well fitted to the Body, unleſle you firſt rake 
the meaſure of che Body. 
<$ TWWhereforethe krlt article of this knowledge ofthe Cul- 
#wre of the Mind, ſhall be converſant about the diverſe Cha» 
ratters of mens natures or diſpefitions. Neither doe we here 
ſpeak of thoſe common Proclivities to virtues and vices; or 
Perturbations and paſsions : but of thoſe which are more 
intrinſique and radicall. Surely for this part of knowledge, 
Idoe much wonder that it ſhould be, for moſt parr, ſo neg- 
lected or ſlightly paſt over, by writers Moral and Political, - 
conſidering it caſts ſuch reſplendent beams upon both thoſe 
kinds of knowledges. In the Traditions of Aſirology, the 
natures & diſpoſitions of men,are not without ſome colour 
of truth, diſtinguiſht from the Prxdominancies of Planets; 
as that ſome are bynature made and proportioned for con- 
zemplation, others for matters Civile; others for Warre,others 
for Advancement, others for Pleaſure;others for Arts; others 
for changeable courſe of life. So among the Poets, Heroi- 
call, Saryricall, Tragedians, Comedians, you ſhall finde c- 
very where, the Images of wits, alrhoe commonly with ex- 
ceſle and beyound the bounds of Truth. Nay this ſame 
Argument of the divers Charaters of Natvre,is one of thoſe 
ſubje&s, wherein the common diſcourles of men, { which 
very (eldome;yet ſometimes falls out) are more wiſe then 
Books. Bur the beſt proviſion and colleRion for ſuch a 
treatiſe, oughtto be fercht from the obſervations of the wi- 
ſeſt ſort of Hiſtorians, not only from Elogics and Panegy- 
riques, which commonly follow the death of a Perſon; bur 
much more from the entire body of a Hiſtory , ſo often as 
ſuch aperſonage doth, as it were, enter upon the ſtage. For 
this inter-woven Image, ſeems to be a more lively deſcrip- 
tion 
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tion, than the cenſure of an Elogy; ſuchas is that in T. Li- 
viu of Africanu,and.of Catothe Elder, in Tacitus of Tiberius, 
Claudiw and Nere. in Herodianyf Septimius Severus; in Philip | 
de Comminss, of Lewu the XT. K:ot France; in Fra. Guicciars . 
dine,of Ferdinand King of Spaine; Maximilian the Emperour, 
Ito and Clemens, Biſhops of Rome. For thole writers'hixing 
their eyes-..continually: on the Images of theſe. "Perſons; 
whomghey madechoice of to:decipher; and purtfair , fel 
dome mention their Acts and Archievernents, but wirhall; -' 
inſert (omething couching their narureand diſpofiridns, {6 
likewiſe many Relatzons ,; touching the 'Conclaves -of - Popes, 
which we have mer wichall, repreſent good ([haratFers, and 
lively impreſſions, of the naturall diſpolitions of-Cardinalls, 
a5 the lerrers.of Ambaſſadors, ſer forth the nature'and man- 
ners of Counſilors to Princes. - Wherefore ler rhefte be afull; 
:and perfect colle&ion-made of. this argument; whereof we 
haveſpoken, which cextainly is ferrjle: and copiots. Neither 
.wouldwe;chat thoſe (haratters inthe Erhiques (as iris wick 
Hiſtorians; Poets, andin common ſpeech,)ſhould be accep- 
ted as perfitpolitiqueImages; butratherasthe krft draughes 
and rude lincaments of thoſe:lmages, which cortpounded 
'and commixt , 'confticute any: :reternblances wharfoever: 
how many andof what ſort they maybe, and how they 
are connex;and fubordinate 'one- with another: that there 
may be made, as it were, an artificial and accuratedifſeQi- 
,on of natures anddilpofitions, and a-dilcovery of the ſecret 
inclinations of Individual zempers; andthat from a know- 
ledgethercof, precepts of cure may be more pertinently pre- 
- ſcxibed. © -_ tl 
$ And not only the (baraders of difpofitions, impreſſed 
by nature, ſhould be receivedinto this Tracare;, bur thoſe 
allo which are impoſed upon the mind, from Sex, Age, Re- 
gion, Health; Beauty, and the like: as alſo thoſe from ex- 
rerne fortune as of Princes, Nobles, obſcure Perſons; Rich, 
Poore, Private perſons, Proſperous, Miſerable, and the like. 
For we {ce Plautus makes ira wonder to. ſee ani old man 
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and S.Paule, commanding chat the ſeverity of diſcipline, 
ſhould be uled tothe Cretans, (rebuke them ſbarply) accuſerh 
AdTit.c. 1 the nature of that\Nation from a Poet ; Cretenſes ſemper 
exEpimen mendaces, mals beſftia ventres pigri- Saluſt notes this in 
che nature of Kings, that it is uſuall with them to defire con- 
In Tugurth- traditories; Plerung, Regie voluntates ut Pehementes ſuntYfc 
mobiles, ſeped, ipſe fibi adverſe. Tacitus oblerves that Ho- 
nours and. advancements, oftner change mens natures to 
Hiſt, li. 1. the worſe,chan to the better, Solus Veſpafianus mutatus in me- 
liw. , Pindarus makes an obſervation, that great and Sodoms 
fortune for moſt part, looſens and diſsinues mens minds; 
Pindar. ſunt, qui magnams felicitatem concoquere non peſſumt: ſothe 
Pſalme ſheweth that it is more eaſy to keepa meaſure and 
temperament ina modeſt conſiſtency; thanin the increaſe 
PAI, 62, of Fortune, If Riches increaſe ſet not your beart upon them. 
Theſe obſervationsand the like, I deny not;but are touched 
a licle þy Ariſtotle, as in paſlage, in his Rhetoriques; as like- 
wiſeinche writings of others diſperſedly by the way, bur 
they were never yt incorporated into Morall Philoſophy, to 
which they doe Saceell appertains; \no lefle certainly, 
thanthe handling of the diverſity of _ and moulds, 
doth to Agricultwre; or the _— of the diverſity of com- 
plexions and conſtitutions of the body, doth to Medicine. 
The ſame muſt be obſerved here, except we mean to fol- 
low the indiſcretion of Empiriques, which miniſter 
the ſame medicines to all Patients, of what conſtitution 

{oever. 

Ii. After the knowledge of (harafers followes the know- 
ledge of Afﬀettions and Paſsions, which arc as the Diſeaſes of 
the Mind, as hath bin ſaid, For as the Ancient Poligiques in 
Populare States were wontto ſay, .That the people were like 
the Sea,and the Orators like the windes , becaule as the Sea 
would of it ſelfe be calme and quiet, if thewinds did not 
move and trouble it; ſo the Peopleof their nature would be 
peaceable and tractable, if the ſeditious Orators did not ſer 
them in working and agitation. So it may be truly afhr- 
med, that mans mind in the nature thereof, would be rem- 
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perate and ſtaid, if the affeions as windes, did not pur itin- 
ro tumule and perturbation. And here againe 1 finde is 
ſtrange> that Ariſtotle; who writ ſo many books of Etbiques, 
ſhould neyer in them, handle the Afettions, as an efſenriall 
member of Echiques; and yet in the Rhetoriques where they 
are confidered but Collaterally, and in a ſecond degree(thar 
is ſo farre as they may berais'd and moved by ſpeech ) he 
findes placeforthem, (in which = notwithſtanding for 
ſuch an abridgement, he diſcourſeth acurely and well, ) for 
his diſputations abour pleaſtre and paine, no way (atisfy this 
inquiry; no morethan he chat ſhould write only of light 
and lightening, could be {aid, to have written of the nature 
of particular Colours; for Pleaſure and Paine, are to the par- 
ticular affections, as light is ro Colowrs. Better travailes the 
Stoiques have taken in this arguments as farre as may be 
conjectured from ſuch Remaines as are extant; but yet ſuch 
as conſiſted rather in curioſity of Definitions, than any full 
and ample deſcriptions. So likewiſe I find ſome elegant 
Bookes of ſome affetions,as of Auger of tenderneſſe,of crounte- 
nance, and ſome few other. Butto ſpeak the cruch,*chebeſt 
Doors of this knowledge are the Poets, and writers of 'Hi- 
ſtories, where we may finde- painted and diflected to the 
life, how affeRions are to be {tired up and kindled;'how 
| til dand laid aſleep; how againe + containd and; zefrain'd 
that they break not forth into AR? likewiſe how'they dif 
cloſe themſelves thoe repreſſed and ſecrered? what operati- 
ons they produce? what turnes they take? how they are en- 
wrapt one within another? how: they. tight and encounter 
one with another? and other the like Particularities. A- 
mongſt the which, this laſt is of ſpecial uſe in Morale and 
Civile matters, How T ſays to ſet Afetion again8t Affettion, and 
by the belpe of one to maſter and' reclaime another? After the 
mannefof Hunters and Fowlers , who hunt Beaft wich 
Beaſt, and fly Bird with Bird; which'percaſe of them- 
ſelves withour the aſiſtance of Bruir Creatures » a man 
could not ſo eafily recover. Nay farther;npon this foundati- 
on, is erected that excellent and univerſall ute in marrers 
Yy 3 Civile 
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Civile of Premium and Pexna,which are the Pillars of Civile 
States,ſecing thoſe predominant Afettions of Feare and Hope 
doc bridle & ſuppreſle all other exorbitant Aﬀetions. Again, 
as in goverment of States, it15 ſometimes neceſfary to con- 
front and bridle. one Faction with another; ſo itis in the in- 
ward Goverment of the Minde. PU 
11 Now come wetothoſe Points which are within our 
own commande,and have force and operation upon the mind, 
and allo afte&, diſpoſe, and manage the Will and. Appetite; 
and therefore are of great force to alter the manners. In 
which part the Philoſophers oughtto have made a paine- 
full and diligent Inquirierouching the Power and Energie of 
Cuſtome, Exerciſe, Habit Education » Comverſation , Friendſhip, 
*Praiſe, Reprehenfion, Exhortation, Fame,Laws, Books, Studies, 
and other points of like nature- Theſe are they- which have 
the {way and dominion in Moralitie;from thele Agents the 
mind uffereth and is diſpoſed, of theſe, as of [ngredients, 
receits-arc compounded, which conduce to the conſervati- 
onand dan 4 the Health and goodeſtate of the Minde 
as far as may bee performed by Humane Remedies. Of 
whichnumber we willſele& one or two whereupon wee 
will a litle inſiſt as an example to the reſt. We will therefore 
inſinuatea few points touching ("uſtome and Habit. | 
Moral. Ni> That opinion of Ariſtotle ſeemerh to meto ſavour of neg- 
com. lib. 2-jpence anda narrow Contemplation, where he aſſerts--that 
thoſe Aﬀtions which are naturall can not be changd by cuſtome; 
uſing for example-—that if a Stone bethrowne a thouſand times 
up, it will not learne to aſcend of its own accord; Moreover, that by 
often ſeeing or hearing, we doe not learue to heare or ſee the bet- 
ter: for though this principle be :rue in ſome things where- 
in Nature is Peremptotory (the reaſons wh can- 
not now ſtand to diſcuſſe) yer it is otherwiſe in things 
wherein Nature according to a Latitude admits{ntention 
and remiſſion. He might ſee that a ſtraight glove by often 
drawing on» is made wider; and that a wand by uſe and 
continuance is bowed contrary to its naturall bent in the 
growths and ſoone after ſtayesinthe ſame poſture; that the 
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Voice by exercizing it becomes louder and ſtronger; that 
heat and cold are better endurd by cuſtome ; and many in- 
ſtances of like kinde. Which two latter cxamples have a 
neerer reſemblance and come neerer tothe point, than thole 
he there alleadgeth. Bur however this caſe be derermin*d,by 
how much the more true it is; that both TUirtues and ices 
confi8 in habit, he ought, by ſo muchthe more , to have en- 
deavourd,to have ſo preſcrib'd rules bow ſuch habits might be 
acquiredor removd:forthere may be many Precepts made 
ofthe wiſe ordering of the Exerciſes ofthe Minde , noleſle 
then of the Exerciſes of the Body ; whereof wee will re- 
citea few. 

$ Thefirſt ſhall be ; that we beware even at firſt of higher or 
ſmaller taskes than tbe nature of the bufineſſe requires, or our lea- 
fure or abilities permit: For if too great ataske be impogdzin 
a mcane diffident nature , you blunt the edge of cheereful- 
nefle and blaſt their hopes; ina nature full of Confidence, 
you breed an opinion whereby a man promiſeth to him- 
{clfemore than he is able to performe ; which drawes on 
floath and ſecurity, and in both thoſe temperatures , ic will 
cometo paſſe thatthe experiment doth nor ſatishe the ex- 
peRation; which ever diſcourageth and confounds the 
minde: but if the Tasks be roo weake and cafe , in the 
{umme of proceeding there is a loſle and prejudice. 

$ Aſecond ſhall be; that to the prattifing of any facultie, 
whereby a habit may be ſuperindugg#,two Seaſons are chiefly to be 
obſerved; the one when the minde-1s beſt diſpoſed to a bufineſſe ; 
the other when itis wor ft: that by the one, we may be well for- 
wards on our way; by the lattzr,vve may by a ſtrenuous con- 
tention worke out the knots and ſtonds of the minde; 
which makes midle times to paſſe with more eaſe and 
pleaſure. | 

$ Athird Precept ſhall be that which Ariſtotle mentions by Moral. Ni- 
the way whichis to b:are ever towards the contrary extreme of") _ 
that whereunto we are by nature inclin'd , ſo it be without vice. 
Like as when we rowe againſt the ftreame ;or when wee 
make a crooked wand ftraight by bending ir the contrary 
Way. $ The 
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- < The Fourth Precept is grounded upon that Axiome 

which is moſt true. That the minde is brought to any thing , with 

more ſweetneſſe and happineſſe,if that whereumo we pretend , bee 

not principal inthe intention of ths Doer; but be overcome, as it 

were,doing ſomewhat elſe, becauſe the inſti} of nature is ſuch a 

freedome as hates neceſlity and compulſive commands. Many 0. 

ther rules there are which might 260019 ve preſcribed 

rouching the Direttion of Cuſtome: tor Cuſtome, if it be wile- 

ly and skilfully induced, proves ( asit is commonly ſaid) ay 

other nature;but being conducted abſurdly and by chance, 

it is only the Ape of Nature; which imitates nothing to the 
life bur in a fooliſh deformity onely. 

$ Soifweſhould ſpeake of Bookes and Studies, and of 

their power and influenceupon Manners; are there not di- 

vers Precepts and fruitfull Directions appertaining there- 

unto ? Hath not one of the Fathers ingreat indignation cal- 

led Poefie vinum Demonum, being indeed it begets many 

Temptations,Luſts,and vaine Opinions ? It is not a wile 

| opinion of Ariſtotleand worthy to be regarded : That young 

—_— 1 men are nofit auditors of Morall Philoſophy , becauſe the boyling 

heat of their affe tionssis not yet ſetled, nor attemperd with Time 

and Experience. And to ſpeaketruth,doth it not hereof come 

that thoſe excellent Books and Diſcourſes of ancient Wri. 

ters, (whereby they have perſwaded unto virtue moſt effe- 

Qually;repreſenting as well her ſtately Majeſtie to the eyes 

of the worldzas expoſing t@ Scorne , popular Opinions in 

diſgrace of Virtuezattiredas it were , intheir Parafite (oats) 

are of ſolitle effect towards honeſty of life and the retorma- 

tion of corrupt Manners; becaule they uſe notto beread and 

revolvd by men mature inyeeres and judgement; bur are 

left and confin'd onely to Boyes and Beginners. But is it not 

true alſo that young men are much leſſe fit Auditors of Policie thaw 

Moralitie,till they have bin throughly ſeafon'd with Religi- 

on and the knowledge of Manners and Duries ; leſt their 

judgements be corrupted and madeapt to think that there 

areno Moral differences true and ſolid of things ; but that 

all is to be yalued according to a utilicie and fortune. As the 

Poet ſaith, Proſperum 
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Profperum Q& felix ſcelu virtu vocatur. Iuvenal. 
: Sat,13, 
Andagaine, 
Ille crucem pretium ſceleris tulit hic Diadema: 
But the Poets ſeeme to {peak this Satyrically, and in indig- 
nation; be it ſo,yet many Books of Policie doe ſuppoſe the 
ſame ſeriouſly and poſitively: for ſo it pleaſed Machiavel tg 
ſay,That if Ceſar had bin overthrowne hee would have bin more 
odiow than ever was Catiline;as it there had bin no difference 
but in fortune onelyberwveen avery fury compoſed of Luſt 
and Blood, and the moſt excellent {pirit (his ambicion reſer- 
ved) inthe world. By this weſee how neceſflary it is , for 
men todrink deeply Piow aud Morall knowledges before they 
raſt Politique; for that they who are bred up in the Courts 
of Princes fromtender yeeres, and in affaires of ſtate;com- 
monly never attainean inward and. ſyncere Probitie of 
Manners; how much further of from honeſtie, if to this fire 
of corrupt education there be adminiſtred the fewell of cor- 
rupt Books? Againe,evenin Morall inftruftions themſelves, 
- orat leaſt in ſome of themiis therenota Caution likewiſe 
ro be given, leſt they make men coo Preciſe s Arrogant, and 
Incompatible; according to that of ({cerotouching M.Cato, 
: Theſe Divine and excellent qualities which we ſee are bis own pro- Pro L. Mu- 
per endowments, but ſuch as are ſometimes deficient in him, are all rei. =, Ys 
derived from Teachers and not from Nature. There are man ' 
other Axioms touching thoſe properties and effets which 
Studies and Books doe inſtill intothe mindes of men: for it 
is truethar he ſaith abeunt ſdudiain mores ; which may like- 
-wiſe be affirm'd of thoſe other points rouching Companie; 
Fame,che Lawes of our Countrey,and the reſt which alitle be- 
fore werecited. Butthere is a kinde of Culture of the Minde 
which ſeemes yet more acurate and elaborarethan the reſt, 
and is built upon this ground, That the mindes of all Mortals 
are at ſome certaine times in a more perfel# ſtate; at other times int 
a more depraved State. The purpoſe therefore and direion 
of this Faburs is,that thoſe good ſeaſons may be cheriſht,& 
the evill croſt,and expunged out ofthe Kalender. The fixati- 
on of good Times is procured by two meanes, by vowes or at 
Zz Leaſt 
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Leaft mo$t conſtant Reſolutions of the Mind; and by 0bſer- 
yances and exerciſes, Which are not to be regarded fo' much 
inthemſelves, as becauſe they keep the mind in her devoir 
and continuall obedience. The obliteration of evill Times 
may be in like manner perfected two waies; by ſome kind 
of Redemption or expiation of that which ts pa$t , and by a new 
courſe of life, as it were, turning over a clean leafe. Bur this 
part ſeems wholly to appertaine tro Religion, and Juſtly, 
conſidering that true and Jnr Morales Philoſophy,as was 
ſaid, ſupplies the place of a Hand-maid only to Divinity. 
wherefore we will conclude this part of the Cultare of the 
Mind, with that remedy which of all other meanes is the 
moſt compendious and ſummaryzand againe the moſt no- 
ble and effetuall, to the reducing of the mind to virtue,and 
the placing of it in a ſtare nextto perfe&tion: and this is,That 
we make choice of, and propownd to our ſetves; right ends of life 
aud Attions, and agreeing to virtue; which yet muſt be ſuch as 
may be in a reaſonable ſort within our compaſſ®toattaine. For if 
thele two things be ſuppos'd, that the ends of Aftions be Ho- 
neſt and Good, and that the Reſolution of the mind, for the pur- 


ſting and obtaining them, be fixtconſtant,and true untoſuch ends, 


it will follow thar the mind ſhall forthwith transforme and * 


mould ir ſelfe into all virtues at once. And this indeed is ary 


operation, which reſemblerhthe work of nature, whereas 0- 


cher courſes whereof we have ſpokenz are hike the work of ,. 


the hand. For as when a Carver cuts and graves an Image, 
he ſhapes only that part whereupon he works,and not the 
reſt, as if he be faſhioning the Face; the reſt of the Body is a 
rude and formeleſle ſtone ſtill;till ſuch rime as he come to it- 
but contrariwiſe, when Nature makes a Flower or Lrving 
(Creature, ſhe ingenders and brings forth rudiments of all 
the parts at one time. So in obtaining virtues by habite, 
While a man practiſeth Temperance, he doth not pro 
much to Fortitude and the like; but when we wholly dedi- 
cate and devote our ſelves togood and honeſt ends; look. 
what virtue ſoever ſuch ends commends and commands, 


our mind untowe ſhall find our ſelves already inveſted and 
prediſ- 
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prediſpoſited with a kind of habilicy and propenſion to 
purſue and expreſle the ſame. Andthis may bethart State of 
Mind which is excellently deſcribed by Ariſtotle, and ex- yygra. ni: 
preſſed with the charaQter, notof virtue, but akind of Di- com.lib. 7: 
vinity, his words are theſe; Andwith ImManityY, we way not 
unaptly conntre-ballance, that ability which tt above humanity; 
HEeroIick Or Divins VigTus: anda litle after , for as 
Savage (,reatures are incapable of Vice or Uirtue, ſo i the Dei- 
ty: but tha ſtate is a thing bigher than virtue, that, ſomewhat elſe 
than vice. Indeed Plinius Secundus from the licence of Hea- 
then magniloquence, ſet forth the virtuc of Trajaye, not as 
an imitation, but as 8 patterne toodivine, when he ſaith, 
That men need to make no other pr aires tothe Gods, but that they pancg; 
would continue 4s good and as graciow Lords tothem, as Trajane 
had bin. Butthele are the prophane andunhallowed Aires 
of Heathens, who apprehend ſhadowes. greater then the 
Body: but true Religion, and the Holy Chriſtian Faich,laies 
hold onthe ſubſtance ir ſelfe, imprinting upon mens Minds 
; Charitywhich is moſt properly called, The bond of perfefi- coloC5: 
. on; becauſcit comprehendsand faftens all virtues togither. | 
Surely it is elegantly ſaid by Menander of vaine Love, which 
is but a counterfeit imitation of Diving Love, Amer melior 
ſophiſta levo, ad bumanans vitam; by which words he inſinu- 
ates, that good and decent carriage,is better learn'd from Love, 
then from a Sophilt , or an inept Twtor , whom hee 
calls Lefi-handed, becauſe with all his redious Rules and 
Precepts, he cannot forme a man ſo dexterouſly, and with 
that facility to valu himſelfe , and governe himſelfe , as 
Love candoe. Socertainly, if a mans mind be cruly infla- 
med with the heat of (barity, he ſhall be exaltedto a greater 
degreeof PerfeRion, then by all the Do@rine of Morality, 
which, indeed, is but a Sophi8# in compariſon of the other. 
Nay farther as Xewophos obſerved trulysThat all other affe&i- De Inſt, 
ons thoe theyraiſethe Mind, yet they diſtort —_— is by cons 
their extafies and exceſſes, but only love dath at the ſame inſtant, 
dilate and compoſe the mind. So all other humane excellen- 
cies, which we admire; thoe they adyance nature, yer they . 
£ Z2 are 
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are ſubje& to exceſſe, only Charity admits no exceſſe. So we 
ſeethe Angels while they alpired to be like God in power, 
prevaricated and fell, 1 will aſcend aboye the altitude of the 
cloudes, Iwill be likethe moſt high.So man, while he aſpired to 
be like God in Knowledge; digreſſed and fell: ye ſhall be like 
Gods knowing Good and Evill:butby aſpiring toa ſimilitude 
of Gods Goodneſſe or Love,neither Man nor Angell ever was 
endangered,nor ſhall be endangered. Nay weare invited 
co this imitation *Bleſſe them that curſe you, and pray for them 
that defpitefully uſe you and perſecme you, that you may be the 
ſonnes of your father which uu in Heaven: for he makes his Sunne 
to riſe onthe Evill and on the Good; and ſends Raine upon the juſt, 
and uponthe unjuſt. Soin the firſt Plarforme of the Divine 
Nature, the Heathen Religion placeth Gods attributes thus, 
Optimus Maximus; and ſacred Scripture ſpeaks thus, Miſeri- 
cordia ejus, ſupra omnia opera ejus. 
$ Wherefore we have now concluded this part of Mo- 
rall knowledge concerning the Culture and Regiment of the. 
Mind. wherein if any from a contemplation of the Porti- 
ons thereof, which we have ftritly enumerated , doth 
judge thatourlabour is only this, zo Colle and Digest, into 
an Art or Science, th which bath bin pretermitted by other pri. 
ters, as matter of common ſenſe and experience, and of themſelves 
cleere and per ſpicuow, let himfreely enjoy his judgement: yet in 
the meane let him be pleaſed to remember what we pre- 
moniſht atfirſt;that our purpoſe was notto purſuethe flou- 
riſh and beauty of things;but their uſe and verity. Likewiſe 
lethim a while ponder in his mind chat invention of the 
Ancient Parable, touching the two gates of ſlceper 
Sunt gemine ſomni Porte, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, quavert facilts datur exitus wmbrir, 
Altera candenii perfetta nitens Elephanto 
Sed falſa ad Celum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 
A gate of Ivory is indeed very ſtately, but true Dreams paſſe 
through the Gate of Horne. 
IV. By way of ſupplement that obſervation about Mo- 


rall Knowledge, may be ſet downe, which is, that there # 4 
x - kind 
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kind of relation and ( 'onformity between the Good of the mind, j 
and the Good of the Body. For as the Good of the Body conſiſts 
as hath bin ſaid, of Health, Beauty, Strength, and Pleaſure, 
So the Good of the Mind, it we conlider itaccording to the 
Axioms and Precepts of Morale Knwleage,we ſhall perceive 
rendto this point, #0 makethe mind ſound, and diſcharg'd from 
Perturbation, Beautifull and graced with the ornaments of true 
Decency; ſtrong to all duties of life, Laſtly not Stupid, but retain- 
ing an attive and lively ſence of Pleaſure and honeſt Recreation. 
But theſe foure, as inthe Body, ſo in the mind, ſeldome 
meetalrogither. For i is eaſy to obſerve, that many have 
ſtrength of wit and courage; who yet notwirhſtanding are 
infeſted with perturbations, and whoſe manners are licle 
ſeaſon'd with elegancy and Beauty of Behaviour, in their 
doings : ſome againe , have an Elegancy and fineneſle of 
cariage, Which have neither ſoundnefle of honeſty, nor ſub. 
ſtance of ſufficiency in their doings : ſome have honeſt 
Minds, purified from the ftaine of Guilt, which yet can 
neither become themſelves, nor manage bulineſle : others 
which perchance are capable of all theſe three Qualicies, F 
bur poſleſt with a ſullen humor of Stoical ſadneſle, and ftu- 
 pidity they practiſe virtuous Actions, but enjoy neither 
themſelves, nor the fruit of their good Parts-:and if it chance 
that of theſe foure two or three{omaetimes meet, yet a concur- 
rence of all foure very ſcldome falls out. And now we have 
concluded that Principall member of Humane Phil:ſophy, 
which conſiders Man, as he confiſts of Body and Soule, but yet, 
as he is ſegregate and ſeparate from ſociety. 
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CAP. I 


I The Partition of Civile knowledge into the Knowledge of 
Converſation, the Knowledge of Negoctation; 
and the Knowledge of Empire,or 
of State Goverment, 


I Here is an ancient Relation ( Excellent 

y K1NG) ofaſolemne Convention of ma- 

Dy ny Philoſophers before the Ambaſſador 

of aforraine Prince, and how that eyery 

one according to their ſeverall abiliries 

T made demonſtration of their wiſdome, 
that ſo the Ambaſſador might have matter of report tou- 
ching the admired wiſdome of the Grecians : But amon 
theſe,one there wasaas theſtoric goes , that ſtood ſtill and 
utter'd nothing inthe afſemblie,inſomuch as the Ambaſſa- 

dor turning to him ſhould ſay: And what is your guift, that I Plutar. in 
may reportit ? Towhom the Philoſopher, Report ( ſaith he) Mo": 
#nto your King, that you found one amongſt the Grecians that 

knew howto bold his peace: and indeed ] had forgotren in this 
compend 
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compend of Arts to interſertthe Art of Silence ; which not- 
withſtanding ( becauſe itis DEr1cienT) Iwillteach 
by mine own example. For ſeeing the order and contexture 
of matter hath brought me at length to this point , thar I 
muſt now alitle after handle the Art of Empire , and being 1 
write to ſo Great a King which is ſo perte&ta Maſter in this 
ſcience, wherein he hath bin trained up even from his in- 
fancy; nor can I be altogither unmindfull,whar place I hold 
under your Majeſtic, I thought it would beſt become me 
in this point to approve my ſelfe unto your Majeſtic , by Si- 
lencezrather than by Writing. Ciceromakes mention notonly 
ofan.Art,but of a kinde of Eloquence found in Silence: for 
afterhe had commemorated in an Epiſtle to Atticus many 
conferences which had interchangeably paſt berween him 
Ad Attica, and another,he writerh thus , In this place I have brrrowed 


ſomewhat from your Eloquence , for 7 haveheld my peace. And 
Pindar to whom itis peculiar ſuddenly to ſtrike, as it were, 


with a divine Scepter,the mindes of men, by rare ſhort ſen- 
Pindar, Eence-darts forth lome ſuch ſaying as this, Interdum magis 
af ficiunt non difta quam difta: wheretore I have reſolv'd in 

this partto be Silent,or which is next to Silence, to be ve 
briefe. Butbefore I come totheArts of Empire , ſomethings 
by way of Preoccupation areto be ſet downe concerning 

other Pertions of Ciyile Dofrine. 

$ Civile Science is converſant about a ſubje& which of 
all orher is moſt immers'd in matter,and therefore very dif- 
ficulcly reduced unto Axioms : yetthere'are many circum- 
Plurar, in TEAnceS Which help this difficultie- for hrſt, as (,atothe Cen- 
M. Catone; for was wont to ſay of his Romans ; That theywere like 
Sheepe,a man were better drive aflock of them;then one of them, 
fortna Flock , if you could get but ſome few to goe right ,you 
fhall have all the re$t follow of their own accord: So inthis re- 
ſpe indeed;the Dwtie of Moralitie is ſomewhat more dith- 
cultthen that of Policy. Secondly Moralitie propounds to it 
ſelfe thatthe Minde be imbued and furniſhc with Internal 
Goodneſſe, but Civile Knowledgerequiresno more, but Good- 
neſſe externall oncly, for this as reſpeCing ſociety , ſufficerh. 
Wherefore 
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Wherefore it oftea comes to'paſſe that.the Goverment is 
Good,the 'Fimes Bad: for in ſacred ſtory the laying is often 
repeated, ſpeaking of Good and Godly: Kings, --4nd yet the 
People diretted not their hearts -to the Lord God of their Fa- 
thers; wherefore in this re{pe&talſorheparts of Erhiqueare: 
more auſtere and difficult. Thirdly, States have chis nature; 
thar like great Engines they are {lowly moved , and nor 


wirhour great paines; whence it comesrhiar they ate not (o! 


eaſily put out of frame; For as in A#gipst the {even good! 


yeares upheld che ſeven bad, ſo inStates, the gaodigover-, © 


ment and Lawes of Precedent times 'cauſe that the. errors 
of {ucceedingtimes,doe not ſo quickly ſtpplant and ruine., 
but the Decrees and Cuſtomes of particiilar perſons, are 
more ſuddenly ſ{ubyerted. And this likewiſe doth charge 
Moralitie, but eaſeth Policy. 
I. Civile Knowledge hath three parts, according to the 
three ſummarie Actions of Society ; The. Dofrine of Conver- 
ſation; the Doftrine of Negociation; and the Dotirine of Empire 
or Republiques. For there are three ſorts of Good, which 
men ſeck ro procure to themſelves from civile Society;com- 
fort againſt ſolitude , Aſsiſtance in buifheſſe; and Prateftion 
againſt Injuries : and theſe bethree wiſdomes'diftin& one 
from the other, and oftentimes disjoyn'd; Wiſdome in ( on- 
verſation, Wiſdome in Negociation, 17 Wiſdome m Gubernation. 
$ Asfor Converſation, certainly it ought nor to be afte- 
&ed, but much lefle. deſpiſed; leeing'a wile moderation 
thereof, hath both an honour,and grace of Manners in ic 
Telfe; and a powerfull influence forthe apt manage of Bu- 
fincſſe;as well Publique,as Private. For as Attion in an Ora- 
tor,is ſo much reſpeced,(thoe itbe but an outward quality) 
that it is preferr'd before thoſe other Patrs which ſeeme 
more grave and intrinſeque; ſo ( /onverſatipn & the! govern- 
ment thercof,in a man of a Civile Practique life ( however 
it conſiſteth in outward ceremonies) finds, if notthe chie- 
feſt,yet certainly a very eminent place. Of whar ſpeciall im- 
portment the very (/ountenance is,and the compoſure there- 
ofthe Poet inſinuars where he ſaith, 
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' Nec vultn deſtrae verba two. 
A' man may cancell and utterly betray the force of his 
words , with his Conntenauce. | Nay the Deedsas well as 
Words may likewilc bedeftroyed by the ({ountenance » if we 
may believe Cicero, who when he would commend to his 
Brother Afabilitie rowards the Provincials ſaid, that it did 
not chiefly conſiftin this togiveecafie accefle umo his Per- 
| ſon,unlefle likewiſe he received them courteouſly evenwith 
tre his Countenance;Nil intereſt baber e oſtium.»apertum_s,multuns 
= clanſum: It it nothing wonne $0 admit men with an oper dore, and 
#0 receive themwith a ſhut and reſerved countenance. So we ſee 
Lib x11. Atticw before the firſt interview between Ceſar and Cicero, 
Epit. ad the warre depending did diligently and ſeriouſly adviſe Ci- 
—_ cero by a letter touching the compoling and ordering of his 
courtexance and geſture. Andifthe government of the Face 
and Conntenance alone be of ſuch effet, how much more is 
char of familiar ſpeech 8 otherearriage appertaining to Con- 
verſation. And indeed the ſumme and abridgement of the 
Grace and Elegancy of Behaviour, is for moſt pare compri- 
zed inthisthat we meaſure in 4juSt ballance and maintaine both 
2ur own Honour andthe Repmation of others. The true Module 
Lvie.  Whereof T:Liviw hath well cxpr clled(thoe intended toan 
other purpoſe) in the Character of a Perſon, Lea$} (ſaith he) 
T ſhould ſeem either arrogant or obnoxious, wher cof the one t7 the 
humor of a man that forgets the libertie of another , the other of 
manthat forgets the hiberty of himſelfe. But on the other ſide if 
Trbanity and outward Elegancy of ©Behavicur be intended 
too muchsthey paſſe intoa deformed & counterfeit AfſeZ4- 
tion. Quid enim deformins quam ſcenam tn vitam transferre. 
To Aft a mans life. But though they fall not by inſenſible de- 
prees into that vitious extreme; yertoomuch rime is conſu- 
med in theſe ſmall marters; and the mind by ftudying them 
istoo much depreſs d and broken. And thereforeas Tutors 
and Preceptors uſeto adviſe young Students in Univerſities, 
toomuch addivted to keep company; by ſayings Amicos eſſe 
fures temporis: ſo certainly this fame continuall intention of 
the minde uponthe comelineſſe if Behaviour , is a great theefe 
| ta 
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to more {olemne Meditations. Againe, ſuch as are ſo exaR- 
ly accompliſhr in Vrbanitie,and feeme;as it were, form'd by 
nature for this quality alone,are commonly of ſuch a diſpo- 
{icion,as pleaſe themſelves inthis onchabir onely , and ſel- 
dome aſpire to higher and more ſolide virtues: whereas on 
the contrary,thoſe that are conſcious to themſelves of a De- 
fethis way, ſeck Comelineſſe by Reputation, for where Re- 
pation is,almoſt every thing becommerh; but where that 
is not>it muſt be ſupplied by Putves & Complement. Againe, 
there is no greater or more frequent impediment of Action 
chan an overcurious obſeryance of Decency & of thaz other 
ceremony attending on itwhich is a tooyſcrupulousEleHion 
of time 8 opportunities: for Solomon (ith excellently, qui obſer- 
Vat ventii non ſeminat Q& qui confiderat nubes nunqua metet: We 
muſt make opportunity oftner then finde it. To conclude, 
. this comely grace of Behaviour is,as it were, the Garment of 
the Mindes and therefore-muſt have the conditions of 
a Garment: for firſt it qughtto be ſuch as is in faſhion; 
againe , it oughtnot tobe too curious or coſtly, than it 
ought tobe ſo ſhaped asto ſer forth any good making of 
che mind, andto ſupply and hide any deformity, laſtly and 
above all, it ought not to be too ſtrait, or ſors reſtraine 
the ſpirit, as to reprefſe and hinderthe motion thereof in 
buſineſſe. Bur this part of {vile kyowledgerouching (Conper- 
ſation, hath bin indeed elegantly handled » nor can it any 
way be reported as Deficient. 
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T. The Partition of the Do#rine of Negociation into the knowledge 
of diſperſed Occaſions, TI. Andinto the Knowledge of the 


Advancement of life. % Examples of the knowledge of Scat- 
zer'd Occaſions from ſame of Solomons Parables. F Precepts 


touching the Advancement of fortune. 


F-1- He knowledge touching Negotiation we will 


divideinto a knowledge concerning Scatter'd 
Occafions; and the Knowledge concerning the 
Advancement of Life; whereof the one comprehends all the 
variety of Bufineſſe,and is,as it werezthe Secretary of a Pra- 
Qique courle of life ; the other onely ſelects and ſuggeſts 
ſack obſervations as appertaine tothe advancing of a Mans 
oper fortuge which may be to cvery man as intimate and 
reſerved Table-Books,and Memorialsiof their Aﬀaires. | 
s Butbeforewedeſcend to the Particular kinds, wee 
will ſpeak ſomethin by way of Preface, in generall, tou- 
chingthe The knuwleage of Negociation. The knowledge of. Ne- 
gociazios no man hath handled hetherto according to the 
dignity ofthe SubjeQ;zto the great derogation of Learning, 
& the Profeſſors of Learning; for fro this root ſpringeth that 
' note of Dullnefſe which hath defamed theLearned,which is, 
That there tt no great concurrence betweene Learning and Pra- 
fFique wiſdome. For,if a man obſerve it well.of the three wiſ- 
domes which we have (et downe to pertaine to Civile lite, 
that of Converſation is by learned men for the moſt part de- 
ſ om as a ſervile thing and 3ncnimie to Meditation. As for 
that wiſdome concerning Government , Learned men acquit 
themſelves well,when they are called rothe manage of Ci- 
vile Afaires in ſtate; but chatis a Promotion which happe- 
| nethto few. Concerning the WispoMEe or Bus 
NESSE (whercof ve now ſpeak) wherein mans life is 


moſt converſant;there beno Books at all written of it ex- 
cept 
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cepta handfull ortwo of ſome few Crvile Advertiſements, 
that have no proportionto the magnitude of this Subject. 
For if there wereBooks extantof this Argumentzas of other, 
Idoubtnot , bat Learned men with meane experience 
would farre excell men of long experience without Lear- 
ning. and out-ſhoot them (as they lay) intheir own Bowe. Nei- 
ther isthere any cauſe why weſhould feare leaſt the Matter 
of this Knowledge ſhould be lo various , that it could nvt fall 
under Precepts, forit is much narrower than the Science of 

| Government, which notwithſtanding we ſee is exadtly la- 
bourd,and ſubdued. Of this kinde of Wiſdome, it ſeemes 
there have bin ſome Profeflors amongſtthe Romans in their 
beſt and wiſeſt crimes. For Cicero reports that ic was in uſe a Cicero. 
litle before his time for Senators,that had the the name and 
opinion for wiſe and experienced men (the Coruncanii,Cu- 
71, Lelii,and others) to walke at certaine houres in the Fo- 
rum,wherethey might give acceſle and audience tothe Ci- 
tizens,and might be conſulted withall; net onely rouching 
point of Law, but of al ſorts of Bufineſſe; as of the Marriage of a 
Danghter,or of the tringing up of a Sonne; or of a Purchaſe, of a 
Bargaine of an Accuſation, Defence; and every other occaſion 
incidentto mans life. By this itplainly appeares;that there is 
4a Wiſdome of giving Counfil and Adviſe even in Private Buſi- 
neſle; ariſing out of an univerſall inſight intothe Aﬀaires of 
the World;which isuſed indeed upon particular Cauſes,bur 
is gathered by generall obſervation'of Cauſes of like nature. 
For ſo we (ee inthe Book which &.(icerowriteth unto his 
Brother, De Petitione Conſulatus ( being the onely Booke of ,... 
Particular Buſinefle,that I know yvritten by the Ancients ) By Petitio- 
althoe it concerned ſpecially an Aion then on foot , yet itne Conſul. 
"containes'in it many Politique Axigmes , which prefcribe 
nor-only temporarie ule > buta perpetual direction in the 
caſe of Popular EleQions. Andin Nos kinds nothing is extant 
which may any way be compar'd' with thote Aphorilmes 
which Solowon the King (erforth, of whom the Scriprures 
reſtifie,That his Heart was as the Sands of the Sea : For as the 1 Reg. 1v. 
Sands of the Sea de incompaſſeal the utmoſt bounds ofthe 

2 - world, 
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world; {o his wiſedome comprehended all matters, as well 
humane, as divine. In theſe Aphoriſmes you ſhall cleerely 
diſcover, beſide thoſe precepts which are more divine, ma. 

ny moſt excellent Civile precepts and advertiſements, 
ſpringing out of theprofound ſecrets of wiſdome, and floyy. 

ing over into a large held of variety. Now becauſe we re- 

ortas DEFICIENT, the Dottrine touching difperſed occafions, 

(which is afirſt portion of the knowledge of Buſineſſe) we 

will, after our manner, ſtay a while upon it, and propound 

an example thereof,taken out of thoſe Aphoriſmes, or Para- 

bles of Solomon. Neither is there in our judgement; any cauſe 

of juſt reprehenſion, for that we draw from writers of (a- 

cred Scripture, ſomething toa politicall ſenſe; for Iam ve- 

rily of opinion, that if thoſe Commentaries of the ſame Sole 

0 were now extant conrorning Nature ( wherein he hath 
1.Rog.'1v. Written of allYVegetables, From the Moſſe wpon thewall, to the 
Cedar of Libanw; and of living creatures) it were not unlaw- 

fullto expound them according to a naturall ſenſe; the ſame 

liberty we maytake in the Politiques, #] 


anany- © AN EXAMPLE OP A.PORTION OF 


_ the DoQtrine concerning Dis>ERSE» 
+ 12-Dnt Occastons, from fome 

fionibus Parables of Solomos. 

Sparks. : ; 


THE PARABLE. 
Prov. xv. t Aſoft Anſwere appeaſetb Wrath. 
THE EXPLICATION. 


If the wrath of a Prince or of agreat Perſon be kindled 
againſt thee, and it be now thy turne to ſpeak, Solomon gives 
in precept two points; one is, that au anſwere be made; the 0- 
ther, that tbe ſame beſeft. The Firſt containes three precepts, 
Firs that you beware of aſad, and ſulen filence: for thar ae 


| r 
charyes the faultwholly upon your ſelfe, as if you had no- 
thing to ſay for your ſelfe; or cloſely appeacheth your Mai- 
ſte 
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ſter of ſome injuſtice, as if his eares were not open to a jult 
Defence. Secondly that you beware if delaying and putting off 
a Bufineſſe;and that youcrave nota longerdayco givein your 
defence: torthis procraftination;either inſirtuates the lame 
prejudicetheformer did, { which is that your Lord and 
Maſter is led away with roo much palsion and partiality) 
and plainly betraics, that you arediviſing ſome cunningand 
counterfeit Apology, ſeeing you have 116 prelent anſwere 
ready. Whietefore ir is ever the beſt courſe tofay ſomething 
inſtantly in your owndefence, according as the oceafion of 
the preſent bulineſſe ſhall adininifter. Thirdly that by all 
Means an anſwere be made ; an an{were (lay ) nota meere 
confeſsion'or a meete ſubmifsion, but yet not withour 
ſome ſprinklings of an/Apology andexcuſe ler fall here and 
there, nor is it ſafeto beare yourſelfe otherwiſe, unleſſe you 
haveco deale with very generoiis and fible difpofttions; 
which are very rare.” Tt followes in the ſecond places that. 
the an{were made z be ſoft and temperate; and nor harſh 


and peremptory. 
THE PARABLE. 


I. Avwiſe Servant ſhall have command over Provann. 


a reproachfull Sonne, and ſhall drvide the 


Inheritance among the bretbren, 
THE EXPLICATION. 


I all troubled and diſagreeing Families, there ever ariſ- 
ethup ſome ſervant or gentle friend powerfull with both 
ſides; which may moderate, and compound the differences 
of the Family; to whom in thar-xetpect, the whale houſe 
and the maſter himſelfe are engag'd and-beholding. This 
Seryant, if he aime only, athis own ends, cherifhes and 
avates the Diviſions of a Family; but-if he be fincerely 
faichfull, and upright, certainly he deſerves much; fo, as to 
be reckontd-as one of the brethren, oratleaft, to receive a 
Fiduciary Adminiſtration of the inheritance. > 
HE 
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THE PARABLE, 


Prov.axtx. Ill Jf awiſe man conteſts with a Foole, whet her 


| wi { -* | 0 
he bein anger,or mjeſt, there 1s no quiet. 
THE | EXPLICATTION. 


E. are often admoniſht to appid unequal commerce; 

inthis {enſe, not #0 contend with our Betters: but it 1s 

a no leſle-profitable inſtruction , which Solomon 
here ſets downe,'Not to wndertake a worthleſſe perſon, for luch 
abulineſſe is ulually concluded upon: termes of diſadvan- 
tage; for to overcome is no victory, but to be conquerd a 
foule diſgrace: atd it is all one in the heatof this engage- 
ments whether vwe.deale by way of jelting, or by way of 
diſdaine and ſcorne, for howeſoever we change Copy, we 
are embaſed and. made-the lighter thereby; nor ſhall we 
handſomely comeoff with credit. But the worſt inconve- 
nience of all is, whenthe Perſon with whom we contend 
(as Solomon ſpeaks) hath ſomewhat of the Foole in him; 
tharis, if he be witleſſe and wilfull, | have ſome heart, no 
braine. ; 


THE PARABLE.. 


IV. Lend not an Eare to all words that are ſpo- 
ken , oy perchance thou hearſt tl. y ſervant 


curſe t 
THE EXPLICATTON. 


T is a matter almoſt beyond belicfe, what diſturbance is 
created by unprofitable curisfity about thoſe things which 
concerne our perſonall intereſt; that is, when'we make 
atoo ſcrupulous enquiry after ſuch ſecrets; whichonce diſ- 
cloſed and found out, doe but cauſe: maleſtation- of mind, 
and nothing conduce tothe advanceing of our dehgnes.For 
firſt there followes vexation and diſquietneſſe of Mind ; =_ 
that 
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that all humane affaires are tull of faichleſnefſe and ingra- 
titude; ſo as if there could be procured ſome enchanted glaſ- 
wherein we might. behold che hatred, \and wharſgeyer 
maliceis any way railed up againſt us; ir were bertex for us 
that ſuch a glaſſe, were forthwith throwne away and bro- 
ken. For ſlanders of this nature; are like the imporent mur- 
mures of Leaves on. Trees, andin ſhort, time vaniſh. Se- 
condly, thu ('uriofity fills 'the mind with ungrounded jealowfies, 
which isa capitallenimy to Counfils, andtendersrhtm in- 
conſtant and involy'd. Thirdly, the ſame curiofity dath»often- 
times fixe evills, whichof themſelves wouldfly away." For it is:a 
dangerous matter for to provoke mens:conſciences; who it 
they think themſelves undiſcover'd,” are.calily chang'd to 
the better; burif once they petceive themfelves dilmaske, 
they drive out one miſchicfe with an other. Wherefore it 


was deſervedly judgd, a point of great wiſdotme:in-Pompet- plutar. in» 


uw Magn, that he inſtantly burne all Sertortw: papers un; Pomp. 


peru'd by himſelte; or permitted tobe ſo Þy others; ;' ,_ |. 


THE PARABLE.,... , 1230O78 eli 


V. Thy Poverty ſhall mea a Trapellaur, terns * 


and thy Want as an armed Man;., -. 
THE EXPLICATION, © 
N this Parable, iris elegantly deſcribed how the ſhip- 


wrack of Fortunes falls upon Prodigalls,& om. ſuch asare 


| careleſſe oftheir Eſtares; for Debr &Diminutionof ſtock, 
comes upon them athrlt by inſenſible degrees, wich ſoft-ſi- 


lent paces, likea Traveller, and 1s hardly perceived; but- 


ſoone after neceſiity invades bim like an armed man, that is, 
with ſoftrong and potentan arme, asthere is no more reſi- 
ſtance to be made; ſo it was ſaid by the Ancients; #bat of al 
things neceſvity was the ftrongeſt. Wherefore we mult-pre- 
"my che Fravellour, and be well provided againſt the'aes 
med Man. | 91012 0615 BUG 
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Prov. Ix, 


Mat.7. 
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7% * THE PARABLE. ; 
vi. He that inſtrufls a ſeorner;'pricures to him- 
ſelfe a reproach; and be that reprebends awicked 

. man,procures to bimſelfe a ſtaine, 
mo oor” 2 


" His Parable agrees with our Saviours pt,That we 

- & caſt not.our Pearles beforeſwine.ln this Parableche ARti- 

ons of Isſtrattion; 8& of Reprehinfion arediſtinguiſhr, asalſo 
the Aftionsof a/fcorner,and of a wicked. perſon. Laſtly that 
whichis retaliated as difforenced. Forin._ the former parr, 
loſt labour is retarn'd; inthe latter, a ſtaine and diſhonour 1s 
repaid. :For when a man teacheth andamftracerhva fcorner, 


 firftthecime rhuts'imployedis caſt away; and then others al- 


/asafruitleſle defigne; and a labour ill 
placedzLaſt ofall; theſcorher himſcltfedeſpiſeth the know- 
ledge which he hath learned. But the matter is tranſacted 
with greaterdanger inthe reprehenfſon of the wicked; becauſe 


a wicked nature, not only gives no eare toadvile, but turnes 


""headapainfthis Reprebenter, now made odious unto him, 


Prov. X- 


whom he cicher- wounds preſently with concumelies; or 
traduces afterwards to others. 


THE PARABLY. 0 


A wiſe Some is the gladnefie of his Father.but 
ſadneſe of his Motter, 


vir. 
. a fob Sonne 1s the 
; | THE EXPLICATION. © * + 


THe joyes and griefes domeſticall of Father and Mother 
4 touching cheirChildre-are here diſtinguiſhe:for a wiſe 
and well-govern'd Sonne, is chicflya comforvtothe Father, 
who knewesthe value of virtue, better, than the Mother, 
and therefore more rejoyccth at the towardlineſſe.of his 
Sonni inclinable to goodneſſe; yea and ir may be his edu- 
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cation of him, that he hath brought him upſo well; and im- 
plancedin his tenderyears, the Civility of manners, by pre- 
cepts and example, is a joy unto him. Or the other fide, the 
Mather is more griev*dzand diſcomtorted at the calamity of 
a Sonne; both becauſe the affeion of a Mother is more ſoft 
and tender, as alſo perchance, being conſcious of hir too 
much indulgence, ſhe hath tainted and corrupted his ten- 
der years. ' 


THE PARABLE, 


viii. The memory of the Iuft is bleſt; but the vrov.x. 


name of the wicked ſball putrify. 
THE EXPLICATION, 


H ere is diſtinguiſht the Fame of good men and of evill, 
ſuch as comonly falls our after Death: for the Name of 
good men after envy is extinguiſht, (which cropt the bloſ- 
{ome of their Fame, while they were alive) preſently 
ſhootes up and flouriſhethg and their Praiſes daily encreaſe 
in ſtrength and vigor: but for wicked men (though their 
Fame through the parriall fayour of Friends, and of men of 
their own faction laſt for a ſhort. time) a deteſtarion of their 
Name \prings up, and atlaſt their tranſient glory exhales in 
infamyz and expiresin a filthy and noiſome odor. 


THE. PARABLE, 


1x. He that troubles his o9n bouſe ſhall 
'  Inberit thewinde._, 
: THE EXPLICATION. 
\ Very profitable admonition touching Diſcord and 


Domeſtique Breaches: Matiy promiſe to thernlelyes 
. great matters, by the diſſentionsof Wives, ot che Difin- 


Prov. xt. - 


beriting of Sonnes; or the often changing of Servants; as ifthe 


Tranquillity of mind;or the adminiftration of their Afaires 
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were by this means advanced, and ſhould become more 
proſperous unto them. | But commonly thetr hopes turne to 
wind, for thoſe alterations , for moſt part, fucceed- ill, 
and thoſe Perturbers of their: owne houſe , often times 
meet with many vexations, and ingratitudes from them 
whom ( paſsing by others) they adopted and loved: Nay by 
this means they draw upon their Perſpns'ill Reports, and 

De Pet. doubtfull rumors. For it is well noted of Cicero, Omnem fa- 

Conlul. mam a Domeſticit emanare. Both theſe evills, Sa/omon excel- 
lently expreſles by the inheritance of winds; forthe Fruſtrating 
of Expettation; and the raifing of .Rumors, arc rightly com- 
pared to Winds. *, = | 


THE PARABLE. 
; 300 Why +4 
Eccleſv1; X. Better 1s theend of a ſpeech, than the 
; . Begining thereof. 
THE EXPLICATION, 


TIT” His Parable taxeth, andreformes a frequent error 
committed, not only by them which chiefly, -Fudy 
_ words, butevenby themorewiſe and grave. The er- 
ror is this, that men are more ſolicitow of the ingreſſe and en- 
trance of their ſpeech, than of the cloſe and iſſue: and more exattly 
meditatethe Exordiums and *Prefaces; than tbe - conclufions of 
ſpeeches. But they ſhould neither negle& thoſe, and yer 
have theſeabout them, as the more material parts, read 
prepard and digeſted; conſidering with themſelves, and {o 
 farrez as may be, fore-caſting in their minds, what may be 
the iſſue of ſpeech and\conterence arlaſt ; and buſineſſes 
thereby may be promotedand matured. Yer this is not all, 
for you muſt not only ſtudy Epiloguzs, and conclufions of 
[peeches,which may be pertinent to bufineſſe; but alſo regard muſt 
betaken of ſuch ſpeeches, as may aptly and pleaſantly be ca$F in, 
at the very inſtant of your departure, altboe.they have no refe- 
rence at all tothe bufineſſe inhand. 1 knew, two Counkilors , 
Perſonages of high ranke and wile menzandon _ the 
229 charge 
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charge of State-affaires did then principally depend; whoſe 
common, and, tothem, peculiar cuftome it was, that ſo of- 


ren asthey were to negociate vyith their Princes about their - 


own affaires; never to cloſe their conference with any mat- 
ter referring to that buſineſſe; bur ever ſeek diverſions, 
cither by way of jeſt; or by ſomewhar,that was delightfull 
co heare, and ſo, as the Adage renders it, waſh over at the con- 
clufion of all; their Sea-water diſcourſes, with freſh fountdine wa- 
zer. And this ulage was one of their chiefe Arrs. 


THE PARABLE. 


"XL. As dead Flies cauſe the beſt. oyntment, to ſend Ecdleſ. 


forth an ll Odor, fadoth a litle folly him that 
15 in reputation for wiſdome and honour. | 


THE EXPLICATION.., 


| He caſe of Menremarkable for eminent guifis, is very 
unhappy and'miſerable {as the Parable excellently 
'notes,) becairfe cheirertors; be they never fo ſmall 

find noremiſsion.Brt as in a pure Diamond every leaft graine, 
or lile cloud, firikesthe eye; 'and affe&ts it with a kind of 
croublez'which upon'a more groſſe Diamond would hard- 
ly bediſcerned:'even ſoin men of eminent parts}, the leaſt 
infirmities are prefeiitly ſpied;ralked of, and more deeply 
cenſur'd; which inmen of mgre meane and obſcure ouifes 
and ranke; wouldeither altogither paſſe without notice, or 
, eaſily procure pardon. Thetefore 4 litle Folly in a Very wiſe 
man. aud a ſmall offence in a'vety honeſt man; and a ſlight inde- 
cency of manners, in a manof Courtly and Elegant behaviour 
much derogates from their fame and & omg So thatit is 
not the worſt courſe for eminent perfons, to mingle ſome ab- 
ſurdities( ſo it may be done without gailt ) in their Aftions; 
that they may reraine 2 kind of liberty to chemſelves, and 
confoundthe charaQters of ſmaller defeRs. 
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THE PARABLE. 
ns X11, Scornfull men inſnare a Cty, but 


Wiſe men divert wrath, 
THE EXPLICATION. 


= may ſeem ſtrange, that Solomon in the deſcription of 
men, made, as it were, and by nature fram'dto the ruine 
and deſtruction of a ſtare, hath choſen the charater, nor 
ef a proud and inſolent manj not of a ryrannicall and cruell 
nature, #0t of a raſh and violent man; not of an impious 
and wicked perſon; not of a ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit; 
wot of an incontinent and ſenſuall inclination; #ot of a foo- 
liſh and unable Perſon; but of a Scorer. Bur this is a judge- 
ment worthy the wiſdome ofthat King , who beſt knew 
the grounds of the tonſervation, oreverſion of a ſtate. For 
there is not commonly a like Plague ro Kingdomes and 
Commonwealths, than if Counſilors of Princes, or Sena- 
cors} and ſuch as fit atthe helme of Goverment, are. by na- 
cure Scorners. For ſuch perſons, that they may win the re- 
puration of undanted Rtares-men, doe ever exteriuate the 
greatneſſe of dangers; and inſult over thoſe that valew dan. 
"190 according tothe true waight ; as timorous and faint. 
carted natures. They ſcoffe at all mature delayes, and me- 
ditated debatcings of matters by conſultation, and delibera, 
tion; asa thing too much taſting of an oratory-veine; and 
full of ens A" 4 and nothing conduceing tothe ſumme 
and iſſues of Buſineſle. As for Fame, at which the. counſils 
of Princes ſhould eſpecially levell, they contemne it, as the 
ſpittle of the pulgar, and athing will quickly be blown over. 
The powre and Autority of, Lawes, they reſpe&t no more, 
thanas cobwebbs; which ſhould not} inſnare. matters of 
greater conſequence : (ouyfils and Precautions, foreſeeing 
events a farre off, they reje&, as meere, dreams. and Melan. 
choly apprehenſions : men ſeriouſly wile', and well ſeen in 
the world, and of greatreſolugion and Countil,they defame 
| with 
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with gibes and jeafts : in 4 word, they doe at once e prejudice, 

and weaken the whole fotuidation of Civile government, 

which is che moreto- be lopkedi inco becauſe the Action is p— 
petf6tified ſecxer fraide' 2nd rior open forte; _—_ op Th ; 

practiſe notſolilpeRted, a3 it detnerites,) 0) * 


"ThE PARABLE, 


L 


"7 ET, 


' 2am, A tince that nd 6 nigron wer, hnbaks 
F be ſervants atcall Wicked, i 


AC:1.4,,... THE, EXPLICATION. Yn 


'FHena Privee, iS6ffiteh 2 tertiper ast6 Vehilan eaſy 

'V- and credulows earey wirboue due exdmibiations to De! 
>" prafors and Sycophants, thete breatlis« peRtilentialt 

ayref ava the Kings ſide; which eorrupts f info Bs all bis ſer 
vanes.” Some feee out the feares arid jeatoufics of * Prins; 
and aggravate rhe ſame withfain'd reports: Others: 
the furieof envy, eſpecitlly'agairiſt the beſt deſ&yingzi 
theſtate: Orhers ſeek rowilh'awaythele ownyuile, 2d 
the Raines of a fonle conſtichices bydefamidg others? Others 
give ileto the Honours and wilkes' of rheit friends, 
craduceing, and debaſcing the meritof cheir- cotmperitc 
Others compoſeFabulous| etcerhudes againſt rhetr efiitnics- 
and concurrents; as if they were upon the ſtage i 4nd inf 
niceſuch like: Andtheſe-are-rhe AttSof fick ſervines td 
Princes, as are ofa vile and baſe nature. Bur they that are of 
amore honeſt diſpoſiti tion} and betrercivilz'd; when they 
perceive their innocerice to be rio fate fa emma (in Fe 
their Prince knowes not How to diftinguifh ef ruth 
and falfchood) chey pur off torall Pm ind' gather in 
the Court-windes; br are therewith; carried about ih 4 
ſervile manner; Fot as Tacitw# faith of Claudiui: There is nd Aliud od: 
ſafety with that Prince, into whoſe head all things are conpayed, —— 
a it wee, by infuſion and diretiion from other s. Ati Commints Hifoirede 
very well, Jt « better to be ſervant to a Prinee, whoſe jealoufies Commines, 
bave no end, then to a Prince, whoſe Credulity hath no meane. 
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Prov.xtz. XIV. Al Juſt man i mercafull to the life of his Beaſt, 


— 


THE PARABLE.. 


but the mercies of the wicked are cruel. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


p | ' Here is implanted in man by nature, a noble and ex- 


cellentAﬀeRion of *Piety and compaſion, which cx- 

tends it ſelfe evento bruit.creatures, that are by di- 
vine ordination ſubje&to his command: andthis Compaſii- 
on hath ſome Analogy with that of a Prince towards his ſub- 
jects. Nay farther, it, is moſt certaine, that the more noble 
che mind is, the more. compalsionate it is; for contrgRted 
& degenerate minds» think theſethings noching topertaine 
tothemgbutche Mind, whichisa nobler portion of the 
world, is affeed inthe groſle. ourof community. Where- 
fore we ſee that there were under the old Law, many pre- 
cepts, not ſo meerely Ceremonial, as Infitutions of Mercy, 
ſuch as was thart of wot eating, fleſb with the blood thereof, a 
the like; evenin the ſe of the, Eſſeavs 'and Pythagoreans, 


they alcogither abſtain'd from eating Fleſb, which to this 


day is obſerved by an inviolate ſuperſtition, by many of the 
Eaſterne people under the Mogol. Nay the Turkes, (both 
by Deſcentand Diſcipline a cruell and bloudy. Nation) yet 
beſtowy almes upon Bruit Creatures; and cannot endure to 
ſee the vexation and torture of any live thing. But leaſt, 
whart we have ſaid, ſhould perchance ſeemto maintaine all 
kinds of- Mercy; Salomon upon ſound advice annexeth, 
That the Mercies of the wicked are cruell; Theſe mercies, are, 
when leud and wicked/perſons, are {pard from being cut 
off by the ſword of juſtice; this kind of Mercy is more” (rw- 


 ellthan Cruelty itſelfe; for ({ruekty is extended in praftiſe on 


particulars; butthis kind of Mercy, by a grant of impunityz 
armes and {ubornes the whole band of impious men a- 


- gainſtthe innocent. 
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xv. A Foole iitters all bis minds, but, a Wiſeman . ; Prov,xxtx. 


reſerves ſomewhat for bereafter. SH 


THE EXPLICATION. 


| T He Parable(itſzzin&) Y Weialy y che vas, ndlthi Fo. © 


tlity of vainc\Ptrſons; Jhiclos \ ety, as well 

what may beſpqken;as what thoald be ſecreted: wos 
the bold roveing language of) tuch.as \ without all diſcretion 
and judgement flic uponall men and marters: Not Garrwli- 
ty-whereby they fillochersevartto a ſurfet: but another vice, 
more cloſe and retired; namely the a ſÞeech, of 
all advencures the laſtp rudent and and Me Ju T8 pek 15 
when ama (0 ww. 5: Hap eech in pr ence; a what- 
ſoever i in his mind, which he br yam, tt tothe 
purpoſe and marter in hand, on Fm, i Gs a it were, is 
one breath, and in a ot — FE wap Ai th Which 
doth much rejudice” Bulinefſe. 'For Hd "ui tics 
ſpeech, broken off by raterlocu ids een 5 Fey patts, 
penetrates deeper, than a ſerttzd ure _ i Haaſe 
thar/in # continued Diſcourſe,” gr Mitiets is 
not preciſely and diftinaly eaket ot Lin oy map 
reſts ſufferdco fixe;but Reafon tives out Uſer fo ore it 
be fully ſereled in the'' Comprehenſion « of the Heatets Se- 
condly there is nonidantiof o powerfull and happ 4 Deive- 
ry of hiraſelfe,as #the firſt ne & in 7 his tpecs *h, 


he is abl&fo1o' ſtrikehim danibe ind "FSeechleſſe;” with 
whom he ber leſtad nd knit rhe ill make ſome 
interchangeable jet ſoniething: 


and Fg ie thay fn AY vw Ih Ve be en refer v'd 
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might be'aid, box deer hin by BarFetts; es one 
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| lookes and anſwers of him with whom he diſc ſcourſes,how 
every particular "0 affees him,and in what ſorr they 


find accepration;{ocas what is yet remaining to beſpoken, 
11.10! he may” vichy oe Cane r TERS, © orlilence. 
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THE! EXPEICATION. 


"He parable [8 in Precepr, how a man ought to de- 
5 x aw TIS the wrath and diſ- 

"- ure 9] his Þ rin, he Precep t hath two. .bran- 
Fuſe ;9h be rehmqui WY 7 places. . cecondly, thatwith 
4 diligence be attend Lak cs Aru caſe of ſame dan- 

7. For men. a er. they, perceive their 
aſure againſt el ot to retire themſelyes from 
the execution 4 Elr charges nd office; partly outof an im- 
paticn : of - gre; bY J _”__ they: ſhould revive the- 
beck ike F ACE; Lind that Princes may 
ron nd. ST 2. Yomine ro. xefigne up 
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wat and (gnities woes hands of the 
Prince, B i — aka 15 WAY,Qf Cures. 2s  prrjode 
CLIOUS Fijal . . For 
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dly. it. comes ta 
you = if x had 
d. [7 ing »,13-now be- 
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ſuſpicion. Now the precepts for cure arethele. Firſt, above all 
things let him take heed that he ſeem not inſenfible,or not [0 affe- 
fred, asin duty he ought to be, for-the Princes diſpleaſure, 1ho- 
rough a Stupidity or ftubboruneſie of mind: that is,thathe com- 
polehis countenance, not'to a ſullen and contumacious 
{zdneſle, butto a grave and modeſt penſiveneſſe, and in all 
matters of imployment; that he ſhew himſelfe leſle plea- 
ſant, and chenkill then he was wontto bezand it will pro- 
mote his cafero'uſe the aſsiſtance and mediation of ſome 
friend, unto the Prince, which may: ſcaſonably infinuare, 
with wharfeceling griefe he is inwardly afflicted. Secondly 
let him carefully avoide all, even the leaſt occafions whereby the 
matter that gave the fir cauſe to the indignation, might be re- 
vViv'd, orthe Princetake occaſion to be againe diſpleaſed 
with him, orto rebuke him for any thing, before. others. 
Thirdly, let himwith all diligence ſecke, out all occaſfons wherein 
his ſervice may be acceptable to his Princez' that he may ſhew 
both a prompt affection to.redime his fore-paſt offence;and 
that bis Prince may underſtand whata good ſervant he may 
chance to be deprived of, ifherhus caſt him off. *Foxrthly, 
that by a wiſe art of (Policy, he either lay the fault it | ſelfe upon 
others, or infinuate that it was committed with no ill intention, or 
make remonſtrance bf their Malice, who accuſed him to the King, 
and aggravated the matterabove demerit. Laſt of all , let 
bim be every waycircumſpet# and intent uponthe Care. 


"THE PARABLE. 


xv1. The Firſt in his own cauſe is Iuſt;than comes 
.  theather Party and inquires into him. 


'THB EXPEICATION. = 
T He firſt information in any cauſe; ifjrs litlefixe it ſelfe 


inthe mindof the Judge, takes deep root, and wholly 
ſeaſons and prepoſleſſethit; ſo as it can hardly be taken 
our, unleſſe ſome manifeſt falſhood be found in che matter 
of Information, or ſome cunning dealing , in — 
K+ an 
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and laying open the.ſame. For a bare- and ſimple , defence, 
thoe it be jult and-more waighty, hardly compenſates the. 
prejudice of the furſinformation; or is of force of--ir ſelfero 
reducethe fealesof: Julticc,once {wvayd gdownesto an cquall 
waits. Wherefare-itis the ſafeſt courſe both for the Judge, 
_ that nothingtouching the provfes and: merit, of the cauſe, 
| beintimatedbeforethand uncill-boch parties be heard rogi- 
thes;ang the belt for the Defendants, [if be. perceive the 
Judge preaccupated;to labour principally in this (ſo farre 
asthequality of che cauſe will admir;) to diſcover ſome 
cunning ſhiftand fraudulenc dealing practiſed p the ad- 
yerſe my to the _ & the ludge. 


NE "TH8. .PARABLE, 


WD xvIT 1: He His delicately brings up ba 4 ſervant from 
© «chill. [ball fnde him contumacious in tbe ad, 


bo »naMio TRE EXPLTCATION. 


<&. ; NO Ld yr S143 


Y Riker and Maſters fedmalhe Cauab L of Solomon, muſ} 

keaf\e mean: inthe difpenſation of their Grace and Favour 

\ towards Servants,  '[he:meanc is threefold; Firſt, that 

Servants be promoted: by degrees: 4ndi ubt'by ſaults. Secondly, 

that they,b#\ tow and:thew accuſtomed to>#2puiſes : Thirdly 

Machia (which Machiavelhwvell adviſerh ): that\they have ever in 
== fight before them ſomething whetherto they may "is aſpire. 
Forunleſſe theſe coutſes betakenin the raiſing of ſervants, 

.,.4 Princes ſhall beaxe a oy Trop their ſervants, ipſtced ofa 
1:19% thankfillfitkn oMRige —_ and x qbſeryances, no- 
thing burWiſre 2y.for fron ſodaihe promo- 

tion ariſeth inſolgpcy, f fon: £9 ed atchievement of 


their deſires, an impatience 0 itthe accompliſh- 
mentobwifhes > ye rm will like- 
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THE PARABLE, 


xIx. Seeſt thou a man of "Diſpatch in his Buſmeſſe; rov.axu, 


be Jball. fland before Kings , be fhall not be 
= ranked amongſt mean men, Ty 


DO 08S T (OTE EEPICHTPON: - | ci 
A Mongft the qualities which Princes doe chiefly, re: 
1 pectand require in the choice of their {; crVants, feles 


rity and alacrity inthe Diſpatch of Bufineſſe, is, abave all 
the re$Þ , moſt acceptable. Men. of profound Wiſdowe are {uf 


pected by Kings, as mentoo ſpeculaciveand-penttraring, -- 


andſuch as are able by the ftrengrh of vyit,, as with an en- 
gine, coturne and wvindethejr Maſters, beyond their. com; 
prehenſion and-againft. their. inclination. Popplar-u@ures 
are {pighced as thole that ſtand inthe lightof Kings, and 
draw the eyes ofthe people fipen theralelves.. May of rou- 
rage,are commonly taken for.curbulegepirits.and dareingy 
more than is meet. Hoxeft men and of an imparrtiall v 

right converſation, are eftimed too ſtiffe and ſtoicall; nor {© 
pliable as chey ſhould betathe whole pleaſure of thoſeon 


whom they depend. To conclude, there is not any other -* | 


good quality, which preſents nov ſome. ſhadow, where- 
with the minds of Kings maymot be offended, only quick- 
neſſe of Diſpatch in the executian of commands, hath nothing in it 
which may not pleaſe. Againe,, the motions of the minds of 
Kings are (wiftand impatientofdalay; for they think they 
can docall Hhing? onely rhis is wanting; that ir-be done ons 


of hand; wher ofe above allvrherqualines .celerity 270 them 
mot acceptable. 
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THE EXPLICATION. 


He parable notes the vanitie of men who are wont to preſſe 

and flock about the defigned ſucceſſors of Princes: The 
root of this vanity is that Frenziezimplanted by nature in the 
mindes of men,which is, that they too extremely affe& 
their own projeed hopes. For the man # rarely found that is 
not more delighted withthe contemplation of his future Hopes, 
thenwiththe fruition of what he poſſeſſetb. So'further, Noveltte is 
pleafing to mans nature, and earneſtly defired. Now in a fuc« 
ceſſour to a Prince theſe two concurre, Hope and Novitie. 
The Parable cxpreffeth the ſame which was long agoe ut- 
terd,firſt by Pompeius to Syllasafter by Tiberimw touching 
Macro, Plures adorareſolem Orientem quam Occidentem.” Yet 
notwithſtanding Princes in preſent poſleſsion , are not 
much mov'd with this fond humour , nor make any great 
matter ofit,as neither $y[anor Tiberiw did; but rather Paile | 
atthe levity ofmen,& doe nor ſtand to fight with Dreames, 
for Hope (as he ſaid) is but the Dyeame of a man awake. 


THE PARABLE. 


Fcelef: x, X.X I. . T bere Was a litle Citie2, and man'd but by a 


' few; and therewas amighty King that drew 
his army to it, anderefled Bulwarks apainſt 
it, and intrench't it round, Now there 
was found within the walls pore wiſe man, 
and he by his wiſdome rais'd the.Þ fiege_. , but 
none remembred that ſame poore-man. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


T He Parable deſcribeth the depraved and malignant na- 
ture of Men, In extremity and firairs. they commonly 


* flie for ſanQtuary to men of wiſdome and power , whom 


before they diſpis'd; but ſo ſoon as the ftorme is gone, they 
become unthankfull creatures totheir conſervers.: Machia- 
j 432 Hs. vell 
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yell not without xeaſon propounds 2 Queſtion , whether Diſcorſo 
ſhould be more ingratefull to well deſerving Perſons » the Prince _ _ 
or the Prople?Burinthe mitanc he raxech chembork of Ingta- 
ritude, Notwithſtanding, this viledealing ariſerh nor from 

che ingraticude ofthe Prince or People alone; butoft-rimes 

there added ts theſerbe empy ofthe Nobitirie, weldain lecret 
repine the everit,choagh happy and proſperous becauſess 
proceedednotfrom therafeives: whetefore _ Exomuae 

tho jeethe of che'ket and deprefſe rheAuthor. : 1130 
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_— Tho way of heflthfull' Auer Harmet hs, 


THE EXPLICATION. 


Tix Parable expreſſerh moſt clegantly, that [leth proves 
teboriou intheawd: 'Foradgitig chr and tedq] prepax _ 
ratign effes thigthar the fog. _ ROT Ade ſal againſt +)" 
any impediment, but that the way is levell'd before it be 

gone. Bur hethar is flothfullab4yua offaltto the laſt point 
of Exceution,irmuſt needs followzthat continually, and.a 
every [tcp he paſſcs a as it WETe WM 'thoro\x Kc and Brambkes, 
which ever and ahone encanole a 3n nt. The late 
obſeryation1 may. ber rrade uy upon a the Fern ads a a Family 
wherein ifrhers be a care. ang p fioiden (taken NY on 
cheerefully and with a. wilfing al Yo 1thour thy or' 
rumule: burif chele cs FARSY en ſome Bi 
rer occalions une expected! lyfa eters thr Pepo8, 
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not well, for that man will forſake the truth 
even for a peece of Bread. 
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AXVITI, 


| much wank. " via es 


THE EXPLICATION. 


"> He Parable moſt wikly notcth thatin a > Judge, Fouilie 
of Deportment is: more pernicious then the. corruption of 
Bribes: forall perſons doe notgive Bribes; burthere1s hard- 
ly any cauſe whereia ſomewhar =y not:be found thac 
way incline the minde of the Judge, if- Refpeft of ren ch 
lead him. For.one ſhall be reſp Tan as 2 Conttrey-nian: 

other asanill-rongu'd man; anche as a rich-man; anochee 
as a Favorite; another as commended by a Friend; andto 
conclude alli is fullof iniquity Where reſpet of Perſons beares 


..rale;and for a very ſlight, matter Jas ic WEF4 - Ora pacge of 
 Bread,] udgement i is perverted. 


OT: 
' THE PARABLE,| 


"3434, 


XX1 Vs 4 prore mun.that by extortion ppreſſet he, 
 Poore, v Heat land food tas os famine, 


(IK! 


$I EF THE» BXPLICATION. Jiri) it! LU, 


T Hicba4ible? Was by the Ancleri expteſt & Lis d' 
fort hb, ,under oe pabl cof thets two Horſe-leeches, the full 
and the hy ry: for r Oppr f ſic » tomming f# 2 from the Poore Fig) ne. 


cefſitou Perſons , is farr 47 (nh than ths oþ 0 preſion Cau- 


ſed by the Full and ich, a is /i uch ds PRs out all 'Arts of 


Exattion » and all argles Nm 


oN was wont wc re = 
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bk to Princes!" that 

they commit not wo overnment of Provinces,br ofhices'of 
chargeto indigent an = ſons; as alſo to the peo- 
ple that =_— uffer not by —— with too 
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THE PARABLE. 


XV. eA juſt man falling before the, wicked, is Provaxe. 


'a troubled Pountame and a corrupted ſpring. 
THB: BXPLICATION. 


T HeParable gives it in Precepts #hat States and Repub- 

1 liques mu$t above all.things beware of an wjuS5t and in- 
Famow ſentence,in any cauſe of grave importance, and exemplar 
in the face of the world ; ſpecially where the guilty is not quit- 
ted, but the Junocent is congemned.; For Injuries ravageing a- 
mong private perſons doe indeed #rowble;and pollutethe wa- 
ters ef Iuſtice , yet as in the ſmaller treames, but unju 
Judgementsfuch as we have ſpoken of , from which ex- 
cmplesare derived, infeR & diſtaihia the very © Fountaines 
of Tuftice: for when the Courts of Tuſtiee ſide with Ininſtice, 
the ſtate of things is turnedzas into apwblique Robbericzand'it 


manifeſtly comestopaſle, # Homo Homini fit Lupus. 


THE PARABEE.: 


XXxvi. eMakeno friendſhip with an angry mangnor Prov.xx11 


walk e thou with a Furious Man. 
THE EXPLICATION. 


BY how much the more deyoutly the Lawes of Fricnd- 
{hip amongſt good men , are to be kept and obſerved, 
by ſo much the more it ſtands us'upon to uſcalt Caution, 
even at firſt in a prudent ele&tion of Friends. In Þke manner 
the diſpofition and bumours of Friends';' ſd far dt concernes our 
perſonall intereſt, ſhould by all meanes. be diſpenſed withall : but 
when they impoſe a neceſſity upon 3 what quality of Perſons wee 


muſt put on,and uſt aine, it it a ver'y hard;caſe aut an wureaſa- . 


nable condition of Friendſbip. . Wherefors according to Salo- 
mons Precept,it principally conduceth:to Peace, and Safety 
inthe courſe ofthis world,#hat we intermingle not our affaires 

Ddd pith 
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with Cholerique natures, and (uch as eaſily mes and un- 
dertake Quarrels and Debates; for ſuch kinde of Friends 


willdaily eſpapſe us roFaftions aud Contentians;tharwe 
muſt of necelsity be farced ro break off all rermes of Friend- 
ſhip; or elſe be \vanting to our own perſonall ſafety. 

THE PARABLE.- 
xxy1ir, Hethateonreales a fawlt ſeekes Friendſhip; 
* huthe thatrepeats a matter , ſeparates uni- 
"ted Friends, ,_. | 


THE 'EXPLICATION. 


Prov axyi1 © 


T He way to arbitrate differenges,and to reconcile affeRi- 

. ons 15 ofrwo {orts. The aye begins by an SAmwueſty &. paſ- 
fing over uhat. which, þaf#- The other, from a Repetition of 
wrongsoifterlqceing Apologies and Excuſations. For I remem- 
bar the ſpeech of a very wile Perlon,& a great States-man 
which waste this cffeR.. Hee that deales about 4 Treaty of 
Peace,without any recapitulation of the termes of Difſerence,and 
falling out, he rather deludes mens'mindes with the ſweetneſſe of 
an Agreement than compoundsthe differences, by equity and mo- 
 deration of Right. But Salomon, a wiſer man than hezis of a 

contrary opinionapproves Amneſty , and prohibices Reperi- 
tion: for in Repetition, there are theſe inconveniences , for 
that it is,as it were angus in ulcere the nayle inthe ulcer, as al- 

| ſotbereis a danger *f breeding 4vew Quarrell, tor the Parties 
at difference will neyer accord uponthe termes of their fal- 
ling our. And laftly,for that inthe 1ſſuexit brings the matter to A. 
polegies: but both the 0ne.gnd the other Partie would feeme 
rather to remit an offence, thants admit of an excuſarion. 

26 © THE PARABLE., | 

Prov.xry. KV OLE +: Fn every good worke there ſhall be, abun- 

dance; but where words doe abound, there. 


© rommonly i wank, | x) 
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THE EXPLICATION. 


N this Parable Solomon ſeparates the'fruit of the Labour of 
the Toungue, and of the labour of the Hands; as if wealth were 
the Revenues of the one, want the Reyenues of the other. For 
it commonly comes to paſſe, that they that talke muchs 
boaſt many things, and promiſe great matters; receive no 
emolument from the things whereof they diſcourſe: nay 
rather ſuch natures for molt part are no way induſtrious 
and diligent at work, butonly feed and fill chemlelves 
with words, as with winde, Certainly as ſaith the Poet 
wonnnn Qui filet 288 firmus ------ _ . for he that is 
conſcious to himſelfe of Proficiency in his indeayours, ap- 
plaudes himſelte inwardly, and holds his peace; bur on the 
contrary, he that is guilty to himſelfe of huncing after vaine 
plory, talkes many things,andreports wonders to others. 


THE PARABLE. * 


xXXIx. Open Repretenſion 1s better than 
ſecret Aﬀettion. 


THE EXPLICEATION. 


THe Parable reprehends che ſoft nature of Friends,which 

will not uſe the Priviledge of friendſhip, in admoniſh- 
ing their Friends with freedome and confidence, as well of 
their errors as of their dangers. For what' ſhall I doe? ( will 
ſuch atenderhearred friend ſay) or whichway ſhall 1 twrne my 
ſelfe? I love him as dearlyus any man can doe, and if any mise 
fortune ſhould befall him, I could willingly impawne my owne per - 
on for his redemption, but I know bu diſpoſition, if J deale freely 
with bim, I ſhall offend bin, at leaSF make him ſadde and yet doe 
uo good; and I ſhall ſooner eftrange bim from my friendſhip, than 
reclaime him, or withdraw bim from thoſe courſes, which he hath 
fixt and reſolved upon.in his mind. Such a friend as this, Solo- 
mon here reprehends,as weak and worthlefſe, and that a 
man may reap more profit from a manifeſt Enimy, than 
Ccc2 from 


Prov. 
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” from ſych an effeminate Friend: for he may perchance 
heare that by way of reproach from an Enimy, which 
thorow too much indulgence was but faintly whiſper'd 


by afriend. 
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THE PARABLE, 


XXX. Awiſeman u wary of bu waics, a cunnin g 
Foole ſeekes evaſions. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


Here betwoſorts of wildome; the one true and ſound, the o- 

ther counterfeit and falſe, which Solomon doubts not to entitle 
by the name of Folly. He that applies himſelfe to the for- 
mer, takes beed to bis way and footing, foreſeeing dangers, and 
ſtudying remedies, uſeing the aſiiStance of Good men, muniteing 
himſzlfe againſt the invaſions of the wicked, wary in his entrance 
and engagement pon a bufineſſe>19t unprepar'd of a retraite and 
bow to come off. attent upon advantages, couragiou againſt en- 
counters. with infinite other circumſtances, which refpett the go- 
verment of his waies and AFions. But that other kind of wil- 
dome, ts altogither made up of fallacies and cunning devices, 
and wholly relies upon.circumventing of others, and caſting them 
according to the forme of their own mouli. This wiſdome the 
Parable deſervedly rejets,not only asWicked, but alſo as Foo- 
iſo. For firſt it is not in the niiber ofthoſethings which are 
in our own poWer;nor isit dire&ted by any conftitRule;but 
new ſtratagems mult every day be contrived, the old failin 
and growing outof uſe. Secondly, he that is once — 
withthe fame and opinion of a cunning crafty Companion, 
hath deprived himſelfe of a principall fo ſtrament for the 
manage of his affaires, and a praQticall life, that is, Truſt, 
and ſo he ſhall findeby experience allthings to goe Crosss 
to his deſires. Tocoxclude, theſe Arts and Shifts, howefoever 
they promiſe faire, and much pleaſe ſuch as practiſe them; 
yerarethey many times fruſtrated. Which Tacitus hath well 
obſerved, Confilia Callida & andacias expettatione lata ; tra- 
tatn dura; events iritia. i 451 2D" 
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THE PARABLE: 


XXX1. De not too preciſely* 
ſelfe tao exceſuvely wiſe;why ſbouldſt thou un- 
ſeaſonably ſacrifice thy Jafet - \ 


THE, EXPLICATION, | | 


—_— 


ighteous ; nov make thy Eccl. vir. 


= are Times ((aith Tacitus) wherein too great virtues Tacic. 
are expoſedto certaineruine. And this fate-befalls men Hitt. :- 


eminentfor virtue or Juſtice, ſometime ſuddainly , ſome- 
times fore-ſcene a farre off: and if theſe excellent parrs be ſe- 
conded by the accefle of wiſdome, that is, that they are wary 
and watchfull over their own ſafety, than they gaine thus 
muchzthar their ruine comes ſodainly , altogither by ſecrer 
and obſcure Counkils; whereby both covy may be avoided, 
and Deſtruction aſlaile them unprovided. As for that 
XNimium, which is ſer downe inthe Parable,'(in as much as 
they are not the words of ſome Periander buv of Solomos, 
whonow and then notes the evills in mans life, but never 
commands them) it muft be undetſtood, not of virtue it 
ſclfe, in which therejs no Niminmy or excelsive extremity, 
butof a vaine and invidious Aﬀectation .and oftentation 
thereof, A point ſomewhat reſemblingrthis, Tacitw infinu- 
ates in a paſlage touching Lepidw, ſerting it downe asa Mi- 
racle.that he had never bin the Author of any ſervile ſen- 
tence, and yethad ſtood ſafe in1o cruell, and bloudy times. 
This thought ( ſaith he) wany times comes into wy mind, whether 
theſe things are governed by F ate, or it lies al[oinqur own Power 


to ſteere an even conrſe wid of Danger; aud Ivdignity, between © 


ſervils Flantery and ſulles Contumacy« 
THE PARABLE. 


xXx. Grve occaſion toa wiſeman and his wiſdome prov. 1x, 


pill be increaſed. | 
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THE EXPICATION, 


TJ =: Parable diſtingyiſhes betweene that wi(dome whichis 
* growne,and ripened intotrue Habit, andthat which ſwimmes 
onely in the'Braine and cdnceit;or 4s boaite#in fpeech , but hath 
not taken deep root: \'Eot the'one upon. becalion- preſented, 
wherein it may be exercis'd,is inftantly quickned, prepared, 
and dilated;ſo as it ſeemes greater than it ſelfe: butthe 0- 
ther which before occaſion wasquick and aftive , now oc- 
calionisgiven,becomes amaz'd and confuled, thatevenhe 
who preſumed the poſſeſsion thereof, begins to call into 
doubt whether the preconceptions of ſuch wiſdome were not 


meecre Dreames,and empty 'F peculacions. 


THE PARABLE. 


&Xx111. He that praiſeth, bus friend alowd,, rifms 
early,it ſhall be_> to him. n9 better than a 
curſe. 

THE, EXPLICATION. 


A Oderate and ſeaſonable Praiſes, and utter'd upon occafi« 
on, much conduce'both to mins Fame and Fortunes, but 
immoderate , ſtreporow, and unſeaſonably powr'd out , profit no- 
thing-nay rather from theſenſe of this Parable they doe much pre- 
judice. For fir$b, they manifeſtly betray themſelves to pro- 
ceed either from too extremie 4ﬀet$ion, or from a too ſtudi- 
ed Affettation;to the end" that him+ whom” 'they have thus 
praiſed;they may by falſe acclarmations dernerir' rather to 
themſelves; than by juſt zetribures adornhisperſon. Second- 
ly,{paring and modeſt Praiſes,commonly invite luch as are. 
preſent toadde ſomething of their own to the commenda- 
tions; Contrariwiſe profuſe and immodelt Praiſes, invite 
the hearers to detract and rake away, lomething. Thirdly, 
(whichis the principall point ) . 00 mach magnifying a man 
ſtirres up envy towards him ſceing all immoderate Praiſes 


ſceme to be aReproachro others, who merit no lefle, 
THE 
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THE : PARABLE, 


"XXIV. As Faces ſhine in waters, ſo Mens hearts Prov.xxvt. 


are manifeſt to the wiſe. 
THE EXPLICATION. 


He Parable t:ſtingni/heth between the Hearts of wiſe-men 
and of other Mm; compareing thoſe to waters or Glaſees, 


which receive and repreſent the firmes and Images of 


things; whereas the other ave liketo Earth or rude ſtone, wherein 
nothing it yeflefted. And the more aptly is the mind of a 
wile-maricompardro a Glaſſe or Mirror, becaulein a Glaſſe 
his own Image miay beſeen togither withthe Images of 0- 
thers; which the eyes cannot doe of theinſelves withont x 
Glaſſe. Now if the mind of awiſemanbeſocapable, as to 
obſerve and comprehend, ſuch an infinice drvertity of Na- 
tures and Cuftomes, it remairies to be/&ndeavort'd; chat fr 
may become nolefle various n the Application, rhani ir is in 
the Repreſentarion, '_ cbs ht 
Qui ſapit, in numeris Moyibus apt erit. 


T Hus have we ſtaid perchance ſomewhat longer upon 
theſe Parables of Solomon:rha is agreeable to the propor- 
tio ofarr example, being carried away this farreforthe Dig- 
nity both ofche matrer it felfe,and of the Auftor. Neither 
was this inuſe only with che Hebrews, but jc is generally 
to be found inthe wiſe-men of ancienttimes; that if any 
mans obſervation lighe apon any thing that was gopd and 
beneficiall ro the comon pradtique courſe of life, he would 
reduce and contra& it into ſome ſort [tntence of Patable, or 


elſe ſome Fable. But'for Fables (as we have noted elfe- Lib. 2. cap. 


where) they were in times paſt Vicegerents,and ſupplements? 4 


of Exemples; now that the times abound with Hiſtory, the 
aime is more right and A&ive, when the Marke is alive. Bur 
the forme of writing which beſt agrees with ſo' variable 


and univerſall an Argument (as & the handling of negocia- 
tous 


Ovid, de ; 
AA. 
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tions and ſcatter dOccafions)that would be of all other the fit- 
- Diſcoſvin teſt which Machiavell madechoice'df, for the handling of 
-_ matters of Policy and Government,namely by Obſervations or 
Diſcourſes, 2s they terme thern, tipon Hiftory and -Examples. 
For knowledge drawn freſhly;and, asitwere in our view, 
out of Particulars, knowes the way beſt ro Particulars a- 
aine; and it hath much greatet life forPractile, when the 
Diſcourſe or Diſceptation attends upon the Example , than 
whenthe Example attends upon the Diſceptation : for here 
not only Order butſ#bſtance is reſpeted. For whenthe Ex- 
ample is (et dowvne as the Ground of the Diſputation, it uſerh 
to be propounded with the preparation of circumſtances, 
which may ſometimes controule the diſcourſe thereupon 
made; ſometimes ſupply it; ſo it may be in place of a patr- 
terne for imitation and practiſe: whereas on the contrary, 
examples alleaged for the Diſputations lakes are cited ſuc- 
cin&tly and ſimply, and as hond-men;ywaite, in a ſervile 
aſpe, upon the commands of the Diſcourſe. But this diffe- 
rence isnot amiſſe tobe obſcryed, that as Hiſtories of Times 
afford the beſt matter for Diſcourſes upon Politiques, ſuch as are 
thoſe of Machiavell; Sothe Hiſtories of lives, are the beit Jn- 
ſrruttions for diſcourſe of Buſineſſe, becauſe they compriſe all 
variety of Occafionsand Negoctations, as well greatas ſmall. 
$ Nay thereis a ground of Diſcourle for Precepts truching 
Bufineſſe, more accomodate than both thole ſorts sf Hiſtory, 
which is, when Diſcourſes are made upon Letters, but ſuch as 
are wiſe and ſeriow, asthoſe of ([icero ad Atticum, and others. 
For letters uſullly repreſent Buſineſſe more particularly, & 
more tothe life; than cither Chroniclesor Lives. Thus have 
we ſpoken both of the Matter and Forme of the firſt porti- 
on of the Knowledge touching Negociations which handles 
difperſed Occafions, which we deliver up upon the accompts 
of DEFICIENTS. | 
* HM. Therc is alſo another, portion of the ſame Know- 
5 cog ledge, which differeth as much from that other, whereof 
NE, five We have ſpoken as ſaperes and f6bi ſapere: for the one ſeems to 


ws Ambiu 1yope as it were fromthe centre 80#he circumference, the other as 
VIE, "© 4 it 
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it were, from the circumferencetothe centre. For there us a wiſ- 
dome of giving Counfil unto others, and there t awiſdome of fore- 
cating for his own fortunes, and thele doe lomerimes meet 
bur more often ſeyer. For many are exceeding wile in their 
own waies which yet are weak for adminiſtracion of ci- 
vil affaires, or giving of Countfil, like the Ant, which is 4 
wiſe creature for it ſelfe, but very hurtful for the Garden. This 
wiſdome the Romanes , thoe excellent Patriots, did rake 
much knowledge of; whereupon the Comicall Poer ſajth, ptaur. in 
Certainlythe Mould of a wiſe mans Fortune is in his own baþds  , 

"Sa WwP .-- Cic.inPar, 
yea it grew into an'Adage among them ----- Faber quiſh 5,1u1. ad 
Fortune propris ------; And Livy attributesthe ſame virtue Czf. 
tro Cato Major. In this man there were ſuch great abilities of wit =_ 
and underſtandingthat intowhat climate ſoever his nativity had 
caſt him, he [eemd to be able tocommand a fortune. This kind of 
wiſdome, if it be profeſt and openly declar d, hath ever bin 
thought not only impolitique, but an unlucky and omi- 
nous thing: as it was obſervedin Timothew the Athenian, 
who after he had done many excellent ſervices to the ho- 
nour and utility of the ſtate, and was to give anaccount of 
his goverment tothe people, asthe manner was, concluded 
every particular with this clauſe, and in this, Fortune bad no Ylutar. 
part: bur ic fell out that he never proſper'd in any thing he * __ 
cook in hand afterwards. This is in truth too high and ſa- 
vouring of extreme arrogance, aſpiring tothe ſame poinc 
of Pride which Exechiel records of Pharaoh, Dicis fluvius Ezech. 29. 
et meus, © egofeci meipſum; or of that which another Pro- 
pher ſpeaks, They exult and offer ſacrifices to their net, and Habac.r. 
burne incenſetotheir ſuare. or of thatwhich the Poer expreſ- 
eth of Mexentiw a Deſpiſer ofthe Gods. | 

Dextra mihi Dew, Q& telum quod miſſile libro, Virg. En. 
Nunc adfint. ----- ;1, gs 
Finally Tuliws (ſar, never , to my. remembrance, be- 

traid the impotency of his hidden thoughts, ſo much as in 
2 ſpeech of like nature; for when ther Awgur gave him in-'Suer. in 
formation that the entrailes were not proſperous , he” cloſely-lulto. 
murmur'd to himſclfe Erunt l«tiorscum vole, which ſaying 
| | Ecec of 
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Plut.. in 
I,Czſ, 


Suet. in 
Awzult, 


of his preceded not long before the misfortune of his death. 
"But this extremity of Confidence, (as we have ſaid) as itis an 
unhallowed thing, ſo was it ever unbleſt. And therefore 
they that were great Pelitiques indeed, and truly wiſe, 
thought ic their ſafelt courle, everto alcribe their ſucceſles 
rotheir Felicity; and notto theirsKkill and virtue. So Sylla 
ſurnam'd himſelfe Felix, not Magnw; and Celar (more ad- 
viſedly than before) ſaich toche Pilot, («ſarem vehis, & for- 
tunam jus. But yet nevertheleſle theſe Poſitions; Faber 
Quiſque Fortune ſu. Sapiens dominabitur Aſtris. Juvia virtu- 
tinula eſt viazand the like; if they be underſtood and appli- 
ed rather as ſpurres to induſtry,than as ſtirropsto in{olency, 
and rather to beget in men courage and conſtancy of Reſo- 
lutions,than Arrogancy and oftentation; are deſervedly ac- 
counted ſound aad healchfull, and (no queſtion) have bin 
evcrimprintcd in the greateft Minds, ſo ſcnſibly, as ſome- 
thmes they can ſcarce difſemble ſuch cogitations. For we ſee 
Auguſtus Ceſar (who compared with his uncle, was rather 
diverſe, than inferior, but certainly a perſon more ſtaid and 
ſolemne) when he died,deſired of his friends thatſtaod a- 
bour his Bed, that when he expired they would give him a Plau- 
dite, as if he were conſcient ro himlelfe, that he had plaid 
his part well upon the ſtage. This portion allo of know- 
ledge is tobe ſumm'd up amongſt Dexicients; not but 
that it hath bin uſurped and frequented in Practiſe, farre 


more excelsively than is fitting; but becauſe books concern- 


ingthis Argument arehikent. Wherefore according to our 


cultome,as wedid in the former; we will ſer downe ſome 


heads or paſſages of it; and we will call it Fabrum Fortune, 
or as we have ſaid, ----- Doftrinam de Ambitu vite. ----- 


. Wherein, atthe firſt view, I may ſcemto handle anew and 


ſtrange Argumene,in teaching men how they may be raiſers 
and makers of their ows fortune;a doctrine certainly to which 
every man will willingly yeelt himſelfe a Diſciple, cill he 
throughly conceivesthe difhculty thereof, For the condi- 
tions axeneitherlighter,or fewer, orlefle difficult tothe Pur- 
chaſe of Fortune, thantothe purchaſe of virtue, and it isas 
hard 
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hard and ſeverea Thing tobe a true Politique, as ro be truly 
Moral]. Butthe handling hereof concernes learning /grear- 
ly, both in Honour and in SwbStance. For it is a'iprincipall 
point which neerely concernes the Honour of Learning, that 
Pragmartique men may know, that Learning 3s not like ſome 
ſmall Bird, «8 the Larke, that can mount and ſing, and'pleaſe bir 
ſelfe, and nothing elſe; but that ſhe holds as well of the ' Hanke, 
that can ſoare aloft, and after that when ſbeſees bir time can flo 
and ceyxe upon her Prey. Againe this kind of wiſdomemuch .: 
reſpects the Perfettion of Learning; becaule iris the:right 
rule of a perfe& enquiry» that nothing befound in the Globe of 
Matter, that hath not a Parallel inthe (|briStalline Globe, or the 
Intellet. That is, thatthere be not any thing in:Being and 
Actionsthat ſhould not be drawne and collected into 'con- 
remplation and Do&trine. Neither doth learning othetr- 
wiſeadmire or eſtime this Architefture of Fortume; than asa 
worke of an inferior kinde: for no mans proper fortunezcatt 
be aretribution any way worthy the donation of his Ef. , 
ſence and Being granted him from God ; nay it often 
comesto paſſe, that men of excellent guifts abandon their 
Fortunes willingly, that their minds may be vacant for 
more ſublimereſpects: yet nevertheleſſe Fortune, as an Qr- 
gan of virtue and merit, deſerves likewiſe hir ſpeculation 
and Doctrine. 

$ Untothis knowledge appertaine precepts,lome ſumma« 
ry and Principall; ſome ſpars'd and variow. Precepts Sum- 
mary are converſantabour the true knowledye both sf others, 
and of himſelfe. The firſt Precept, wherein the principall 
point of the knowledge of Others doth contiſt, may be derer- 
mined this; that we procure to our {clves, ſo farreas may 


be, that window which Momu once required. He, when hey, 4 
ſaw inthe frame of Mans heart, ſo many [Angles and Re-Rep. 


celles. found fault that there was not awindow, through which a 
man might 1:ok into thoſe obſcure and crooked windings.” This 
window we ſhall obraine, if with all diligent circumſpeRion 
we purchaſcand pn unto our {clves good information 
touching particular Perſons, with whom we negociate 
Ecce 2 and 
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IV, 


Prov. xx. 


and have todeale; as alſo of their natures; their deſires, their 
ends, their cuſtomes, their Helps and Advantages,whereby 
they are chiefly ſupported and are powerfull; and againe, of 
their weakneſſes and diſadvantages, and where they lye 
moſt opcnand are obnoxious; of their Friends, Faftions, 
Patrons and Dependatccies, and againe of their Oppoſites, 
Eaviers, Competitors; as alſotheir Moodes , Times, and 
Criticall ſeaſons of caly Acceſle. 
Sola viri molles Additus, & _ norte. 
Laſtly the Principles and Rules which they have ſer 
downeto themſelves; and the like. And this information 
muſt be taken nor only of Perſons, but of Particular Aﬀtions 
alſo which are on Foote, from time to time, and as it were 
hott upon the Anvile;how they are conducted and ſucceed, 
by whoſe futherances they are favour'd, by whom oppov'd, 
of what weight and moment they are, and what conſes 
quencethey inferre; andthelike. For the knowledge of preſent 
Adions is not only mareriall in itſelfe, but hath this advan- 
tage alſo,as withoutirthe knowledge of Perſons will be very 
deceitfull and erroneous: fot Mes change with the Aftions, 
and while they are implicatedin ARtions,engaged and envi- 
roned with buſines,they are one; when they returnetotheir 
Nature, they are another. Theſe Informations touching Par- 
ticulars,reſpectingas well Perſons as Attions arezas the Minor 
"Propoſitions in every Attive Syllogiſme: for no verity or ex- 
cellency of Obſeryations or Axiomes (whereof the Major Pro- 
pofitions Politique are made) can ſufficeto ground aconclu- 
ſion, if there be error and miſtakeing inthe Minor Propofe- 
tion. And that ſuch knowledge row, & compaſled, Salomon 
is our ſuretywhoſaith ------- Connfl 1m the Heart of a Ma is 
like a deepe water » but a wiſe man will draw it out. ------= And 
alchough the knowledge it (elfe fall not under Precept, be- 
cauſe it isof Individuals, yet inſtuRtions for the deduceing 
of it may with profit be ſet downe. _ 
$ The knowledge of Men fix wayes may be diſcloſedand 
drawne out; by their Faces and Countowances , by Words, by 
Deeds, by their Netare, by their Ends, and by the Re/ations 
| of 
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of others. As for the Viſage and Conntenance, let not the an- 
tient Adage move us ----- Fronti nulla Fides, ----- for though luv Sat. LI, 
this ſaymg may not amiſſe be meant ofthe ourward andge- 
nerale compolure of the Countenance and Giſfure, yet there 
are certainefubtile motions and labours.of the Eyes, Face; 
Lookes, and Geſture, whereby as 9. Ciceroelegantly faith; is 
unjockr arid operd, ------- Tanua quedam animi ------- the De Pet, 
gate of the minds. Who more cloſe then Tibirim Coſar* Bur © 
Tacitwmoteing the CharaRter and different manner of ſpca- 
king which Tiberiw us'd in commending in che Senate the 
great fefvices done by Germaniew and Druſi; of the com- 
miendatiqns given of Germanicus he ſaith thus ------- Magis 
in ſpeciem 'verbis adornata, quam ut penit%vs ſentire crederetwrs anal. t. 
of the commendations given of Dryſ#6 this-- Paucioribus, 
ſed intentjor;{F fida oratione. Againe Tartu noteing the ſame 
Tiberiw at othertimes ſomewhat more cleare and legible ac. ry. 
Saith ----- Quinipſe compoſite alias & velus *oluttaminns ver- « Orl, & 
borum; ſoltius promptiuſh, loguebatur quoties ſubyentyes. ----- velut cle- 
Certainly there can hardly be found any Arificer of Dig % 
1mulationſo cunning and excellent,or a Cowntenance fo forced, 
ot as he ſaith --- vultw juſſiu -- ſo commanded; that can ſe+ 
ver from an artificious and fained ſpeech , theſe Notes, bur 
that the ſpeech is cither more ſlight and careleſſe, or more [et 
and Formall, or more Tedious and IWandring, or more Drye 
and Relu#ant, than uſuall. 
$ Asfor Mens words they arc (as Phyſttians ſay of wa- 
zers) full of flatrery and uncertainty ; yer thele counterfeit 
Colours are two wayes excellently diſcover d ;- namely 
whea words arcurered either upon the ſodainezorelſe in Paſ. 
fron. So Tiberius being ſodainly moved, and fomewhar in- 
cens'd upon a ſtinging ſpeech of Agrippma,came aſtep forcrh 
of his imbred disfimulation. --- Theſe words , ſaith Tacitus, Aveual.rv.' 
heard by Tiberius drew from his darke-couvert BreaSF'-- ſuch 
words 4s he us d ſeldome to let fall,and takeing her up ſharpely; 
told her her own in a Greeke verſe. That ſhe was therefore hurt 
becauſe ſhe did notraigne.TixereforethePoer doth nor impro- 
perly call ſuch *Pasfions --- Tortwres --- becauſe they (urge. 
Eee 3 men 
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men.to confeſſe and betray their ſecrets, 22-10% 
Hor. Epilt. Vina tortus & Ir. Expericnce indeed 


I, 


Demoſt, 


Tacitus 
Hiſt. rv. 


ſhewes 'that there are few. men fo true to themſelves, 
and ſo {ctled in;their Reſolves, burthar ſometimes upon 
hear, ſometimes upon bravery>ſometimes upon intimate 
ood will to a Ftiend, ſometimes upon weaknefle and trous 
ble of mind, that canno longer hold out under the weight 
of griefes; ſome times from ſome other Aﬀection or Paſsi- 
on, they reveale and. communicate their inward Thoughts: 
but above all ic ſounds the mind tothe botrome, and (earch- 
eth irro the quick, when Simulation is putto it by a coun- 
ter-Diſsimulation according tothe proverb of Spaine Di 
Mentira, y [acaras yerdad, Tell alyeand finde a Truth. 
$ Neither are Deeds thoe they bethe ſureſtpledges of 
mens minds, akogicherto be truſted without a diligentand 
judicious conſideration ofrheir Magnitude and Nature: For 
the ſaying is moſt true; That fraude erefis it [elfe a countre- 
mure of credit in ſmaller matters, that it may cheat with better 
Advantage afterwards. The ltalian thinks himſelfte upon the 
Croſſe withthe Crier, and upon the point to be bought and 
ſould, when hegs better uſed chan he was wontto be, 
without manifeſt . caule: for ſmall favours, they doe bur 
lull men a ſleepe, both as to Caution, and as to Induſtry, and 
are rightly called by Demoſthenes Alimenta ſocordie. Againe 
we may plainly ſee the falſe and inconſtant propriety and 
nature of ſome Deeds,even of ſuch as are accounted Benefits, 
fromthat particular which Mutianw practis'd upon Antoni- 
w primu, who upon that hollow and unfaichfull reconcile- 
ment made berweenthem, advanced many of the Friends 
of Antonius and beſtowed upon them Tribuneſhips, and. (|ap- 
zaineſbips liberally: by this ſubtle pretence of Demecrit, he 
did not ftrengthen, but altogether diſarme and deſolate An- 
tonius, and winne from him his Dependances, and made 
them his own creatures. WE 
$ Butthe ſureſt kay,to unlock the minds of Men, con- 
fpſts in ſearching and diſcloſeing either their Natures and difpo. 
fitions,or their ends and intentions. And certainly the wea- 
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keſt and ſimpleſt ſort of men are beſt interpreted by their 
Natwres; burthe wiſeſt and more relervedare beſt expoun- 
ded by their Eds. For it was wiſely and plealantly (aid 
(rhoe in my judgement very untruly) by a Nuntio of the 
Popes» returningfrom a certain Nation, where he ferved as 
Leidger, whoſe opinion being askr, touching the appoint- 
ment of one togoe in his place, gave Counſil , that in any 
caſe his Ho: would not ſend one too wiſe, becauſe ſaith he , no wiſe 
man would ever imagine, what they in that countrey were like to 
doe. Certainly it is a frequent error, and very familiar with 
wiſe men, to meaſure other men, by the Module of their 
own abilities, and therefore often ſhoote over the marke, 
ſuppoſing men to project and defigne to themſelves deeper 
ends,and to praCtiſe more ſubtile Arts,and compaſt reahces, 
than indeed ever cameintotheir heads, which the Tralian 
Proverbeelegantly noteth, ſaying | 

Di Dexnari, di Senno, e di Fede 

C'n'e Manco che non Crede. 

Theres commonlylefie Mony, leſſe Wiſdomes and leſſe good 
Faith than men doe accompt upon, Wherefore if webe to deale 
with men of a meane and ſhallow capaciry, becauſe they 
doe many things abſurdly, the conjefture muſt be taken ra- 
ther fromthe proclivity of their Natwres, than the defignes 
oftheirends. Furthermore Princes (but upon a farre other 
reaſon) are beſt interpreted by their Natures, and private 
perſons by their ends. For Princes being atthe toppe of hu- 
mane Deſires, they have, for the mgſt part, no particular 
ends propounded to themſelves whereto they aſpire, ſpeci- 
ally with vehemency and perſeverance; by the fite and di- 
Fance of which ends, a man might take meaſure and ſcale of 
the reſtoftheir AHions, and Defires} which is one of the 


chiefe cauſes that their Hearts (as the Seripture a Prov.25. 


are iſcratable. But private perſons ace Iike Travellers 
which incentively poet on aiming at ſome z##d in their jour- 
ney, wherethey may ſtay and reft, ſothataman may make 
2 probable conjeRare and pteſage upon them, whar they 
would;or would not Doe: for if any thing conduce unto 


their 
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their ends it is probable they will pur the ſame in executi- 
on; bur if it croſle their deſignes, they will not. Nether is 
the information touching thediverſity of mens ends and na- 
tures,to be taken only fimply, but comparatively allo;as name- 
ly what affeftion and humor bave the predominancy and cons- 
mand of the reſt? So we ſee, when Tigellimu law himſfelfe 
outſtript by Petronius Turpilianw in adminiſtring and ſug- 
geſting pleaſures to Neroes humor, ---Metws ejus rimatur--- 


Annal. x1v ſaith Tacitus, he wrought upon Neroes Feares, and by this 


Q.Cic,de 
Pet.Con, 


meanes brake the necke of his Concurrent. | 
$ Avsfor the knowing of mens minds at ſecond hand from 
Reports af other, it ſhall ſuffice totouch it briefly. Weakneſſes 
and fanits you ſhall beſt learne from Enimies; Tirtnes and. abili- 
ties, from friends.(uſtomes and times from ſervants;cogitations 
and epinions,from intimate confidents, with whom youfrequently 
and familiarly diſcourſe. Popular fame is lightz- and the 
judgement of ſuperiors uncercaine; for before ſuch,tmen are 
more maskt, —- Verior Fama e Domeſticts emanut ---- 
But toall this part of enquiry, the moſt compendious 
way reſteth in three things- | Firſt, co have generall ac- 
quaintance and inwardneſle with thoſe which have moſt 
lookt intothe world, and are well verſt both in men and 
matters; but eſpecially ro endeavour to have privacy and 
converſation with ſome particular friends, who according 
to thediverſity of Buſineſſeand Perſons, are able to give us 
ſolid information, - and good intelligence of all paſſages. 
Secondly,to keep a diſcreet temper and mediocrity, both 4n li- 
berty of ſpeech and Taciturnity, more Lys 20a os. li- 
berty, but ſecrecy where it imports. For liberty of ſpeech in- 
vites and provokes others3o uſe the ſame liberty to us againe; and 
ſo brings much toa mans knowledge ; but filence inducetb truſt 
and inwardneſſe, ſo as men love to lay upgheir ſecrets with. us as 
inacloſet. Thirdly, We muſt bydegrees acquire the Habit 
of a watchful and preſent wit, (o as in every conferetice and 
Action we may both promote the maine matter in, bapd; and 
yet obſerve other circumſtances that may be incident upon the 
"Bye. Foras Epiftetw gives it in precept» 4 Philoſopher in 
cvery 


F "OY 


— 
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every particular AQton, ſhould ſay thus ro himfelfe, 7 wil pie. 
deerbe alſoaud yet goe on in my courſe. So a Politique i in eve- Enchir. 


atticular occurrence ſhould make:this accounts and re- 
ſolutiotiwith himfelfe, And-F will doe-this likewiſe and -y2t 
learne ſomething that may be of uſe bereafter., Andthereforc 
\they wyho are of ſuch a heavy wit and narrow. comiprehen- 
ſion, as to overdox one particular, and are whollytaken'up 
-withthe buſineſſeinhand, and doc nodfomuckas*thinke 


of aiy. mkcters which intervene, (a wezknefſe chat Moy- Edayes. 


Faigne coafelles in himſelfe) ſuch indeedare thebef} inſtri- 
ments of Princes aridof ſtare; bur faile-in point oftheir own 
Fortune: But inthe meane;aboveall changs caution muſt be 
taken, that we have 4 good ſtay und bold of our ſelves, by repreſ* 
Jing anooattive forwardneſſe of diſpyfition;heaſt that this know 
ing much, doe not draw-us on to muck- medling ;: for-no- 
thing is more unfortunate;than lightand raſhi neermedlin 
in many matters, Sothart rhisVariety of knowledge of Perſons 
and Attions, which wegive in precepe to be procured, rends 
inconcluſiqn to this;'to make a,” judivious choice both of 
thoſe AFions we utidertake, and of thoſe Perſons whoſe ad- 
yiceandaſtiſtancewe ulc, thar'ſo we may know'howw to 
, | conductouraffaires with mote dexterity and ſafety, 

' +, < Aftertbe knowledge of others followes the knowledge of 
our ſetves for no-leflexdiligence, rathermiore is to be taken 
in atrucandexact nnderſtanding of our 'dwn Perſons; than of 
the Perfons of oth-rs, for the Oracle, Noſce Teirſum, is not on- 
ly a rule of univerſall Prudence, buthath a ſpeciall place in 


Polltquer for as S* Tames excellently puts us in minde , thap Taceb. 1, 


he that viewes bis Face in a Glaſſe , yet initantly forgets what a 
one be wat; lo thatthere is need of a very frequent inſpeRion. 
The ſame holds alſo in Civile Aﬀaires; but there are indeed 
divers'Glaſſes; for the DivineClaſſe in which we muſt look 
our ſelveszis the word of God; bur the Politique Glaſſe is no- 
elle bur the ſtate of the world and'times wherein we: 
live. Wherefore a man ought'to take'an'exatt examination, 
and animpartiall view(nor ſuch as uſeth'to be taken by one 
r0Q 9 muchialove with himlſelfe) 7 his own abilities, vig- 
F rus 
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cues and ſupports; as likewiſe of his own/ defects , \Inhabild- 
ties, and. Impediments;ſo making his accounts ,charhe ever 
eſtimate theſe wick:the moſt; thoſe rather with the leaft;and 


from this view and examination, theſe” poices CN 
.come into conſideration. 


h, . Thefirſt Confider ation foould hos fow 4 ans ' ilativideal 
conſtingion and moral temperſarts with the general: fhate ofthe 
zimes; which if they be found kagnecablethen be may grve himſelf 


1 Woreſcope andliberty and uſa his own netwrt; but if there be-any 


Annal.1. 


antipathy and diſſavancy thes the 'whnlecconrſe of bis life hee 
{bould cairy binelfa motecloſetcaired, andreferved:'$o did Ti 
beriwwho being, confciencafhisown teraper ndt vvell ſo?- 


ting With his times Was niever{cene agpublique Plaics, and - 


came tot-intothe Senate-initwelve of as laſt yeares:wherd. 
as onthe contrary Auguſinrlived everirimens cyes,, which 
alſo Tacitwrobleryes; Alia Tiberio Morumwvea', i rea 
ſon too was to ſecure his perſon framdanger. 71 ral 
' $,. . Theſecond Confderation fhowld be bow Tn ew 
withths [Profeſſions andeconr ſes of life which dre in uſe\f eftims, 
and whereof be is tomake hischoece,that ſo.ifbe haye not yet do. 
mined what race torunor what courſe of ife-tozak+\ btmiay/ chuſe 
that which is moſs fit and agreeable t0 bis natural! diſpoſition. but 
if he be engaged already ina conditton of life; to wbithihy nature 
be is not. ſp fitted,let him make a departures the firſt opportunt: 
ty and take another Profeſſion. This weiſee was done by Ta. 
lentine Borgiathat was deſign'd by his father to.a Sacerdos 
call profeſsion whichobcying the bent'ofhis own nature; 


hequitted ſooneafter , anda pplied himnfelfero a Military 


courle of life; tho as equally unworthy” the dypniry of # 
Prince as;af aPricſt ſeeing rhe ao—— hach diſho- 
nouted both. UE (Or 2tiod 2007205 
'h Thethird Confederation foowld bs bos 1.9148 i945 bee 'va- 
lued and may deport bimſeife a3 bers tompar'd with bis wals &f 
Rivals.,whow it is likely be may have compeliror's at Wy. 
rents in his-Fortunexnd that be rake that courſe of lifs" whrrems! 


there is the greateſt ſolitude of able men , 'and himſelfptike v0 bo 


"_ eminent. Thus Iuliut & of did , whoar firltwis'dfi 2) 


Tatour 


' 


—— 
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catourar Pleadet\and waschiefe converſant inthe gowtite- 
Arts of Peace; bjtywhen he favv Cicero, Hortenfiui; - Cath- 
lus to excell inthaglo ©quenctzand no man. emimenc 
for the-warres bur-Pomprine;he forſbok his courſe: and bid- 
dingalang faro-wicll roi a Givile and: Popular Greatnelle, 
croourtvis delignestorhe warres andto 4 Martiall Great- 
neſſeyby which mean be-aſcendedtorhe topotſoveraigny. 
The fourth Confideratian.tyay be zbat in the choice: of friewes 
and jmpard dependances a man conſult bis own natwre and 
fitionxind proceed according to the compoſition of bir own temper; 
for different conſtitutions. \ Fequare different kinds. of friendsto 
compliz mithall, to ſoma and filent natures , to others 
bold.avd boaling humour rate acceptable, and many of like ſort. 
Conn iris:worth the obſervation, to ſee of what diſpo- 

ſition the fricndsand followers of Jylins C re, (' as 
Amtonius,Hirtins Panſa, Oppige, Bal , Balls, DM ena Polio, the 
reſt,) theſe were wyontr 4/are mortar, 
bearing aninfinite affeRionco Cor uccoviark all ochers 
diſdaincfull andarrogant;;afid they were men in publique 
Bufineſſe ative and effectually ia tame and reputation nor 
ſo folemne andcelebrated.,? - © 44: » # 

The fifth Confideration may hethat « manu: [take heed how hes 

guide bimſelfe by Examples,and that he doe not fondly wee the 
Imitation of others, as if that which tu peryious to others, 

needs be a4 patent to ) him, never confidering with himſelfe ern 
difference perhaps there 1u ; bet wixct his and their natures and cars 
riageswhom he hath choſenfor his pattern and example. This 
was manifeſtly Powpeiw error,wha;as Cicero reports itywas 
wont ofteno ſay _ potwit, Ego non potero? wherein hee 
was much abuſed,che nature and proceedings of himſelfe, 


and: Sylla being the unlikelieſt inthe world; . the one being; 
herctyiolen CO the fac;the other ſalemnexrove» 
rencing Lawes ,: diretipg/all to Majcſtic and-Fame';, 'ahd 


therefore the lef{e effeftualland powerfulltogoe thorough 
with his deſignes. There are more Precepts of this naiuee, 
butrheſe ſhall Giffice forexample tothe reft. ::/; 3 919161 


'<.- Nor is tbewel Ns” Fw and Afcning of 4 mas 
2 


ſelf 


———— 
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alicubi. 


dilog mort uſual wow 
greatet Chewd, Wherefore irvis Aigreat caetiineage roggod 
pargifa maincan by akinde of Anand Grace jor ferth-bim- 
4 atbersdby aptly revealing{fo-itbe: dove withour dil- 
raftof arrogance): tris vieturs,Menes, and Fortune 53 and on 
thecontraryby coveringartificiallyhiszvvraknetles, defects, 
misfortyiies and difgraces; ftayang upon thofes6c asityvere, 
eurning them roche light; fliding\trom theſe;and tefſening 
them by an aptexpoljiien , andrbe: like.-\Wberefore Tacrtus 
ſaith'of Macianw, whowas the witett man-and thegreatreft 
Politiqurofhis time, Opmia quedizerds feoerats, Arte quadi 
vBendator . This fettingforth ojus: mans ſelf, requiresindeed 

| aft iceurne (ediomsandarrogantizbnutyetſo, as 
ſonke kindo of Offentdzio;thoiubeto the firſt degree of va-. 
nity lecmszather avice incheBib;quesxhanimthePolitiques. 
For as\it ismſually.faid of Slintler,' Audabter calunmiare , ſens 
per aliquid heret. So itmay be ſaid: of Offenration ( unlefle ir 
bein agroſle mannerd orni'd and'ridiculons) Audater te 
vendita, ſempet aliquid beret; iovyill flick certainly with the 
moe ignorantand inferiour fbrrof men,tho the more wiſe 
anit{olemne finile at it-and delpite it. Wherefore the Bſtima- 
tiommonne with many, hall countervaile the Diſdaine of s few. 
But if this Oikewtationof. a mans ſelfe » whiereof we ipeak be 
carried withdecengyapddiſcrerionzforexample, if itmake 
fheiv of anative candor-andimbred ingenmity, or if it beaſ. 
ſand'dat times, when ocher Perils approach-(:as in Milicary 
perſons intimic of warre; )or artimes when others are moſt 
envicd,or:if words whichireſpe&tamans own Praiſe ;:ſeem 
tofall from/himin 4cartlefle paſſage , as-incending fome- 
thing cl{e-without dwelling trooTong upon them , or being 
too feriousvtif amanfo grace bimpelfe, as with equall free- 
domehe forbearts nec torar&eſtathimalelft;orinſimme, 
thhedocthienorob hizoyymactordjbur are d Weproveke 
ITY &\L by 
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bychointblenoieoant concumielics oborhers yirdhor greats 
ly dddrroa mans Ropuration. Au fied)» novartew more 
folidaluri windymacures-(ud therefore waprheArof 
bearing up ſayle in the heighthisfche venus) ſuſfes forcheit 
moderation,not without tome prejadieezznd ditadvantage 
trotherr wpucarion und merit; Burfi- rhe Plounthes and 
-ahanbed eaesGfoviceae > however forme of cureake judges 
tnentdndiperchance wo-teverely Morall may didaltovy, no 
man'wittdenythis | burthacwe ſhouldende#Vour ar leaſt; 
that virtuethorowcarcletfe negligence: be not:difvalewed; 
and imbated'under the juſt price: This diminationofche vas 
lew,andabatingthe price-in-eſtimaring Virtues tis xwontts 
fall outthree waies: Firſs when'a matrioffersand bberudes 
himſclfe-and tervice in: matters of 'imploymencnior calby 
norſenc for; ſuch promps offizes asrhgfe \are -yopured weld 


rewardediif they bexiot refuftd: Secndly when omar it the 


beginhing and firfkon-ſeroFiun'imployinien! 1bomnch4u 
bulerh-his ownforces 8&ablliciess wheirchat which ſhoutd 
have bm performed by degtetghelavitheth our, altaronce! 
which in- matters well managed, voinaes' eavly grace arid 
commendation;bur: in theend"inducerh ſatierie. ''Thirdhy 
when a man is too fodainly fenſible;andttoo-inconfidetately 
tranſported with the fruir of his virtue; in comrimendarions 
applanfe, honour, favour eoaferr'd upon hitt;- and is tog 
much affeed and delighted rherewith'?: of this point there 
is a wiſe Aviſo; Beware leaſt youw-ſeeme #nacquaimed with great 
matters.that are thu pleas d with [mkl,ae iftbey were great. © 

$ -Butthecovering of Deft@r is. of ad lofſe import ates, thay 
awiſe and dexterouvitentatiow of vintuos! [Defects arecontedl d 
and ſecreed by athreef0ld indhſtry, andre werd wouer Hhwes 
covers, Cantion, Colour, and Confidence. Caltiowigharwtien 
we doe wiſely avoid to-be putponthofe'things bo 
weare not proper whereat edtrariwilebele SCurdertakii 
ſpirits vvill eal1 y engage themſelves without julliterictits: 
matters wherein they are not {een;atdfo'publiſh andipre- 
claimealltheir imperfeRtioris.- Colowris when welloe ws: 
rily and wiſcly'prepare and _ ways ARE 
: Fit 3 an 


— 
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Ovid. 


| mentof itawhichyet he knowes tobe the beſt in the-num- 


and commodious-conftruction, made :ab:our'4aults and 

wants; asproceeding; from a. better cauſe or intcoded for 

ſome ocher purpolethanis | generally cangeiv'd: for'of the 

Coverts of Faults the Poer ſairhwwell, + rg net nd 
Sepe latet vitium proximitate Bonl. .: -- 


Wherefore if we perceive a Defect in aur fel ; Joy . ae 


vourmuſt beto borrow and put on the Perſon and Coloxr of 
the nextbordering Virtue wherewich it may be ſhadowed 
and ſecreted. For inſtance, hethat is Dull nuft pretend Gra- 
vity; he that is a (onward, mildneſſe;and ſothe relt. And irwill 


advantageso frame ſameprobable cauſc4 and to giveit our 
and ſpread it abroadxthatinduced us to difiemble; our abi-. 
licies and hot doe our belt; that'ſo making aYirtueof Neceſpi- 


tie, vvhatwas notin our power, may ſcem hot.co have: bin in 
ourwill todoe. 4s fer Confidence, itis indeed an _impudent, 


bur the ſureſt and:moſt <ffe&tnall remedy; namtly-thar a 


man profeſſc himſplfeto deſpiſtand ſerat naught, what in 
truch hecarinotattaine; - accotdingto the Principle of wiſe 
Merchants , ; with whom it ig familiaritoraiſethe price of 
their own Commodities, and ta beat downethe price of 0+ 
thers.But there is another kinde of Confidence farre more im- 
udentthanchis,which.is to face out a mhaus own Defetts, -to 
aſt them and obtrude them-upon Opinion; as if he con- 
ceivdthat he was beſt.in thoſe things >» wherein heemoſt 
fayles; and-to help that againe, that the Deception pur upon 
others may come off more roundly , he may faine , that he 
hath leaſt opinion ok hamlelfe inthole things, whercin he is 
beſt. Likeas we (eeitcommonly in Poets, for aPaet reci- 
ting his verſes,if you except againſt any verſe, you ſhall pre- 
ſently heaxe him reply,And for this verſe is coſt me more labour 


thay the reſt, and than he will bring you ſome other verſe,& 


{cem todilable andſuſpeRt that rather, and aske your judg- 


ber,and norliableto exception. But above all, in this Helping 
amans ſelfe in his carriage,namely:thata man may ſet the fai- 
reglale upon himſelfe before others, and right ;hjmlſelfe 
inall points, nothingia my opinion,availes more , thaw that 

| a 
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4 man doc not diſmantle himſelfe and expe bis perſon to ſtorne 
and injnrie by bis too much Goodneſſe and Facility of Nature, 
but rather in all things ſbewſome ſparkles and edge of a free and 
ſpirit zhat carries with it a+ well a fting,as Hony. Which 

kinde of fortified carriage togither with a prompt and pre- 
edreſolutionto vindicate a mans ſelfe from ſcore is 
impoſed upon ſome by accident and a kinde gf jnevitd- 
ble necefsiry,for fomewhar mherenctntheir petfon or for. 
rimedasave ſec itin Defortmed Perfons and Baſtards , ajid: 
ih Pefſons any way diſgrac'd;ſo thatſach natures, if of 
_ any good parts, commotily theyſucceed with good 
elicit” 12s eras bs 6 pally ihe 
h <A for the declaring of a ManiſeFe thatis a far differtnt 
thing 


"from Oftentation ot the Revealing of #' Mans:[vlf#® 


whereof we oye even'now; foritreferres'notto Mens” -... 


abilitids or weakneſſes, butrothe Particuldr Air of life $8" « 1 +>» 


whithpoint,wthing #& more Politique , than to obſerve a-wifs 
and dife 
intentions and meanings ofthe Minde'tonching particular X#ti- 
ous.” For althoe- depth of ſectecy and coricealing of Couh- 
fils ; and thar manner of managing Bulinefſe when mien ſet 
things awork by dark, andas the French tiles i \ Sourdes" 
Mendes; ſourd Arts, Q& cloſe Carriages, be a thing both proſpe- 
rous ind admirable; yer many times it comes to paſſe,asthe' 
ſaying is » That Diſfimulation begets errors, and'il|laqueates the 
Diſſembler himſelfe. For we ſee the ableſt men and greateſt 
Politiques that ever were have madeno ſcruple of it, openly 
to profeſſe, freely and without diſsimnlarion, the eadsthey 


cet medioerity in the 'diſtlofing or ſecreting the inwar 


aymear: ſo L.9yIamade akinde of profeſsion,That he wiſh _—_ 
all men happy or unhappy at they ſtood his ftiends or 'ehimies *$0! © 


Coſarwhen he went friſt into Ganle confidetuly profefl, 


J Plutar,;in ' [ 


That be had rather be firſt in an obſcure village , thanſerogd at 1.Cei. 


Rome: the ſame Ceſar whenthe warre was now begun did 
not play the diſſembler;if weoblerve whar Ciceroteports of, 


him; the other (meaning of Czſar) refa/#h not, nay in a fort ad Att. 
defirts,that at matters ftanthhe may ſ3 bz called Tyrant. So wee Lib.x. E.4- 


may ſeein alemnet bf Cicer's ro Arricus; how far from 2 Dv/- 
ſembler 


—_ 
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ſembler AuguStuw Ceſar was,wwho'in his very entrance into Af, 
fair eswhile he was adarling to the ſenate;yer.in his Haran- 
ges.& ſpeechestothe People was wont to ſ\wrare afterthis 
Cic. al manner, Ita parents honores conſequi liceat, Which was;no- 
lefſethan the Tyranny; ſave that to help the mattera litele, 
he would withall ſtretch forth his hand to aſtatua of Julius: 
Caſars, which was creed in the Roſtra: and men;aughe 
andapplauded,and wondredanddilcourſedthus among 
themſelves,.what means this? What, 4 young man have we. hore? 
and yet Hough he meant. no hurt, he did ſo candidely and 
ingenuoully ſpeake what hermeant, Aud allthele,we. have 
nam'd, were proſperous: Whereas on the other fide, ,,Pow- 
Hiſt.z. peii whotended to the fame ends, but by.more umbragi- 
ousand obſcure waies (as Tacitw ſaith of him; Occu/for-nou- 
Sal, apud melior, a cenſure wherein Saluſt concurres, Ore proboy Ani- 
—_— mo inverectnde;) made it his deſigne, and endeavoured by.in- 
_ finiteengines, that.deeply hidejng his boundleſſe. deſires. 
and ambition, he might.in the meane ſpacecaſt the ſtate in- 
tan Anarchy and confuſion, whereby the. ſtate muſt ne- 
ceſlarily calt it ſelfe into his armes for protetion,and.ſothe 
ſoveraigne Pawer beput upon him, and he never feeninit:. 
and when he had brought it, (as hethought,)tothatpoint, 
when he was choſen Conſul alone, as never any was; yethe 
could make no greatmatrer of it;becauſe thoſe, that with- 
out queſtion would have cooperated with him underſtood 
him nor, ſo thathe was faine inthe end, to gee the. beaten 
and common track of getting Aimes into his hands, .by co- 
lourof oppoſing himſelfe againſt Czlar: ſo tedious, caſuall,. 
and unfortunate arethoſe Counſils which ate coverd with 
deepe Diſlimwlation; whereot it ſeems Tacitus made the ſame 
judgement, when he makes the Arts of Simulation, a pru- 
dence ofan inferior forme, inregard of trae Policy, —_—_ 
ing the one to. Auguw, the other to Tiberius; for ſpeaking 
of Livia he ſaith thus, That ſhe ſorted well piththe Arts of her 

| husband,and Diſſimwlation of her. ſoanue. .. .. WE 
$ Astouchingthe bending and moulding. of the Minge ; it 
muſs indeed by all poſdible means he endeavoured, that the mind 


bi 
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be made pliant and obetient to drcafions and opportunities, ani 


that it be not any way ſtifſe and renitent ta'them::. for-nothing 
binders the effe ttingof "Bufine(ſe, and the making of mens for- 
tunes ſo much as this:  Idem manchat ne; idews decebats that is, 
phen men are where they were, andfollow thery' ewn bant when oc-. 


cafions are turn'd...Therefore Livy, whenhe brings:ih: (Cato\ 
Major, as the experteſt Archire& of his fortune »\very well. 
annexes this, thache' had,  rer(atile ingenium, and thereaf- 
it comes, that thele grave ſoleinne wits, which muſt be: 
like themlelves, and cannot make departure; have formoſt/ 
part more-dignity then felicity, Bur in fomac. it/is nature: to! 


be viſcous and inwrapt and not. eaſy t9turne: :in-others it 


is cuſtome, thatis almoſt a nature and a conteitz which cas 
lily ſteals into mens minds, which isz:thad mer can hardly. 


make themſelves believe, that they aughtito change ſuch 


courſes,asthey have found good and proſperous by farther: 
experience. For Machidvel notes wilcly: m' Fabius Maxi- 


mu, How he would have bin texaporiging ſtill according to hit Diſcors 
old bjaſſe, when the nature of the warre was altered and required ®P* Hv- 


bolt purſtut. In ſome others the ſarne. weiknefle. proceeds 
for want of penetration in their judgemedbr, when-men doe 
not in time diſcerne the Periods of things and Actions, but 
come in too late after the occaſion is'efeaped. Such an o- 


verſight as this, Demoſthenes reprehendsinthe People of A- Ora in 
Plulip. 1, 


thens ſaying they were like countrey fellowes playing in a Fence- 
ſchoole, that if they bave a blow, than they remove their weapons 
$0 that ward and not before. Againe in others: this comes to 


paſſe;becauſe they are loath tolooſe the labour, in that way, 


they haveenter& into, nor doe they know howtomake a 
retrait; but rather'intertaine a conceit, that by perſeverance 
they ſhall bring abour occaſtons ro their owneplig. . But. 


from whart root or cauſe ſocyer this viſcoſity and reſtive-. 


neſle of mind proceeds itis athing maſt prejudicial bath 


toa mans Affaires and fortunes; and nothing ts more politiques! 
thas to make the wbeele of aur mind concentrique and voluble 
with the wheeles of Fortune. Thus much'of che rvvd ſummas 1 
ry precepts touching the ArchiteFFure of Fortune, 'Precepits.. 


Ggg ſcatterd 


Orr The A&vVANCEMENT 


Scatterdare many but ve wilt only ſelect a fewv tolferye as 
examplesto therefts: tt bh IS. 02 0 
$ Thefirſt Precept is, that this ArchitetÞ of hirown fortune 
rightly uft bis Rute dbatis,that he tuure his mindets judge of the 
Proporitowand valnrevf things;u they condnce more or leſſe to 
bis own fortune andiends; and 1h& he intend the fume fabPantt: 
ly and ſuperfictally;. Forit is ſtrange: but moſttrue; that 
thereare inany;whoſe Logieatt part of Minde (if I may fo 
toermie it!}\is goody”-bat the Mathenatical: part mrothin 
worth; that is, who.can well and ſoundly -judge of the con- 
ſequences-ibur very :unskilfully of the prizes of things; 
Hence irtcomestopalte; rhardome fall in love and intoad: 
miration withtheprivate and:ſecreracceſle to- Princes ; 0! 
thers with»populartame and pplaute, fuppolingrhey are 
things of great purchaſe, when in many caſes they're but 
matters 2 4 and impediment : ' others meaſbre 
things, accoriing to the labour and- difficuley (| pait-aborr 


them, thinking chav if-they be ever moveing, 'they muſt 
'necds. advance-and- proceed,” as Coſar aid ina detpiſeing 


mannerof Cato *Uticenfes, when he de{cribes how' habori- 
ousaſsiduous/ and-indefarigable:he was to no great pur 
poſe, Omnia (laith Ire) magno 'itadio agebat. Hence likewiſe 
it comes topalle,rharmen ofrerabuſe'rhemſelves;, who if 
they uſethefavour arid furrherance 'of lokc great-and ho- 
nourable Perſon, they -promiſe themſelves all proſperous 
ſucceſſe; whereas the truth -is, that, northe oreacefly but the 
apteſt inſtruments;ſooneſt,and more happily accompliſh z 
worke. And for the true direction. of: the Mathematical 


ſquare of the Mind; itis worth thepaineseſptciallyroknow, 


and have it {et downe, whatought fr/#tobe reſolved upon 
for the building and advanceing of aman# fortune?what Bexty 
andlo forward? 1494 ©» 1. >[30 all BY Gs 

$ TInthe firit place Tet downe, the Amendment of the mind. 
forby taking away and ſmoathingthe- impediments, and 
rubbes of the Minde, youſhall ſooner: a waytofor- 
rune, thattby the aſsiſtance of Poirune, take&avway the impe- 
dinzents of che Mind. Intheſecond place Iſttdowne weillth aud 


Means, 


—_— 
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Means, which perchance moſt men- would have placed 
firſt, becaule of the generall uſe it bears towards all vari 
of occaſions; butthat opinion I may condemne with like 


reaſon, as Machiayell inanother caſe not much unlike; for Diſcorsfi 


warre, he onthe contrary affirmed, that there were no other 
finewes of warres, ſave the finewes of valiant mens armes. In like 
manner it may betruly affirmed, that it is not Monies that is 
the finewes of Fortune, but the ſinewes rather and abilities of 
the Mind, Wit, Courage, Audacity, Reſolution, Moderati- 
on, Induſtry, and the like. Jn the third place, I ſet downe 
Fame and Reputation, and the rather becauſe they have cer- 
rainetides and times, which if you dde-not take in their due 
feaſ6,arc ſeldome recovered,it being a'yer'y hard matter to play 
ar after game of Reputation. Jnthe laſt place I' ſet downe Ho- 
ours, to Which certainly there is amore etſy acceſle made 
by any of the other three, much 'mote by all united; than if 
you begin with Honoxrs and ſo proceed tothe reſt. But as it 
15 of ſpeciall conſequence, to obſervethe order and priority 
of things. ſo isit of litle lefſe import, to-obſerve the order 
and priority of Time; the prepoſterous placing whereof/'is 
one of the communeſt errors; while:men fliye unto their 
ends, when they ſhould intend their beginings; and whilſt 
: we {odainly ceize upon the higheſt marrers, weraſhly paſſe: 
over what lies in the midſt; butit is a good precept, Quod 
unnc inſtat agamu. v13\v 
The ſecond Precept is, that upon a greatneſſe and Confidence 
of Mind, we doe not engage our forces in too arduou matters, 
which we cannot ſo well conquer , nor that we rowe againſ# the 
ſtream. For as touching mens Fortnne, rhe counſil is ex- 
cellent, ------ Fatts accede Deiſque.”'* 4 
Let us looke about us on every ſide, and obſerve where 
things are open, where ſhut and obſtructed; where eaſy, 
where difficile, tobe compaſled; and that we doe not over- 
ſraine and miſemploy our ſtrength; where the way is-r16t 
paſſable, for this will preſerve us from foile, not occapy irs 
roo much about onematter; we ſhall win an opiniop'sf 
Ggoa  Moderatis 


whereas the old faying was, that Moxies were the finewes of ®T- Livie 


3. 


© a 
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Moderation, offend few; and. laſtly; make a ſhew of a per. 
peruall felicity in all we undertake; whileſt thafethingy 
which peradventurewould of their own accord have come 


to paſſe, ſhall be attributed to their providence & induftrie, 


 , The third Precept may {eeme to: have fome repugnan- 
' cy withthar former immediatly going before; though ir be 


well underſtood,there is none at all. The: Precept ur thir ; that 
we dos not alwaies expett occafions but ſometimes provoke them, 
and lead the way untovhem, whichis that which Demo$thenes 
ingmatesin high termes. For 44# ir 4 received principle that 
4 Generall ſhould leadtbe Armic, ſo wiſe and under flauding men 
ſhould condutt and commend mat ters and ſuch things ſhould bee 
done as they ſaw fit to bedtne; and that they foowld no be fored to 
purſue and-build only upon events." For if wediligently confi- 
derit we ſhall obſervetwo differing kindes/of ſufficiency in 
managing affaires-and;handling bulmefſe; for ſome can 
make uſe of occaſjonsaptly and dexreroufly , but plot and 
excogitate.nothing; ſame are all for Plots. which they can 
well urge and purſue;but cannotaccommodare & take tn: 
Either of which abilicies is maimed , andimperfeR with- 
outtheother.. 0 1. 1T} CR 
Afourth Preceptis,not toimbrace any matvers which doe oc- 
eupie $00 great a quamitie-of time; but to bhupethat Verſe ever 
ſounding in ow eares.” : Te001 TS 
Sed fugit interca fugit irreparabile tempus. 
And the a7 4 why thoſe who additt themſelves to profeffions of 
burden and the likeas Lawyers» Orators, painful Divine \wri. 
ters of Books, and the like,are-not commonly ſo politique ty con- 
triving and promoting their own fortunes, is nd other then this, 
that they want time which 4s otherwiſe imployed, toinforme- them- 
ſelves of Particulars, and to wait up0n occafions,and to deviſe W 
projet#defignerwhich may conduce tothe making oftheir fortune. 
Nay further,in the Coutts of Princesand in ſtares, you ſhall 
havethoſethatarc exceeding powerfalland experthowto 
advancetheir own Formne,andto invade the Fortune of 0- 
thers,whichundergoenopublique charge;bur are continu- 
ally practized: in that: whereof-xwe fpeake ; The Auva 


ubes 
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-' A PiftÞ Prerept is , | 80) imitate nature which dothnothing in 
-vaine. Which certainly:wemay does if we dilcreetly min. 
le and interlace our buſineſſes of all ſorts. Forthe minde- 
ouldincvery particular ation be ſo-diſpoſed and prepa- 
red; artd ourintentions: ſo'fubdued,,. and fubordinated oat 


undeyanetherzas ibvee cannot have that weſeek irt the beſt: - 


vve may have Kina ſecondzar atleaftini a third? 
bueifgye can get*rio footing nor any conſiſtency: ar all ina-! 
ny paredba thing wedefire; than we may:curne che paines: 
vee have taken upon ſome etherend , then rhar vphereeoit/ 
was-deſigned: bucifwe cannot makeany thing of it tor the: 
prefenc;arleaſt wee tay extract ſomcrhing our oficthar may! 
ſtand us itfteadfor the time to'come;- bur if we! can derive: 
no ſotideffetorſubſtancofromit , i neirher forthe preſence” 
nor fos the future; terus yer endeavour ro wirme fame: 
goodopinion and repltation by-ir3 arndthelike:: ever exaa_ 
ing accoutnprs 6four ſelves. whereby 'ix may appeare thias: 
we havereapt fotnewhatimore orle fromeevery particu-- 
lar Aſtion and Connſil, ' mever ſuffering; our lelves to bee: 
catdown and diff pirired, like men amaz'd 2ndconfuſed,if 
perchance we faile inthe principal fcope of our intentions. 
For nothing, is more prejudicfousto a Politique, than'to be 
wholly and ſolely takes upwirh onerhing; tor-hethat doth 
ſo.looleth infinie occaſions which doe incervene upon the 
by, and which pertiapsare more proper-arid: propitious for- 
ſomewhat that may be of uſe hereakeer; ''than for thoſe 
things we urge for: the preſent; andrherefore we muſt be 


ein thatRule,Hec «porter facere & illanonomitere.  Epit. 
A fixth Precept is $hat wo engage not our ſelves roo peremp- Ench, 


rorily ins any thing tbough it ſeems not as finft fight ; liable to acci- 
dent; but that we over have either au open window to fly out at , or 
dſeeret poterne waytOretire bye.” i i 4 

| > mae; ancient Rule of: Bias, ſo irbe' 
conftrued not to any pointof Perfidioufneſle, bur to. cauci- 
orrand moderation. $0lowe 4mas as yet thowmaiſt become aw 
enimicy/o hate a ma aa yet thou mity ſt beovss hit Friel; tor it 
utterlyderrayes ali fruftraces all utility» for a mantocm- 
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Plura velis? 
V. Cardani 


Proxen five 
ArcanaPol: thattheſc adumbrations which we have! dravyne and ſee: 


© 
Arcana ! 


Libro 
delPren. 


barque himiſclferoo farre in unfortunate ſag) Tema 
quiet and troubleſome {plecnes, or childiſh: and he — 


Amulations. i 1 9.115308 bogs ! 
- Theſe ſhall ſuffice for exatnples touching rhe knowledge 
of the Advancement of Life : yer lwould have.itrememmbred, 


downeas Deficiests, are farre from complcat Tractares of 
them, but only thatthcy are as litle pecces and edgings. for 
patternes-whereby a judgement may be naade of the- whole 
web. Againe we are notſo weake and fooliſh as to avouch 
that Fortunes arenotto be obtained withour all chis adoe; 
for we knovy well they come.tumbling into ſomemens 
laps,anda numbre obtaine good fortunes onely with. dili- 
gence and aſciduity ( with ſomelitle caution intermingled) 
ina plaine way,withoutany greator painfull Art. Bur as 
Cicero when heſets down the [dea of a perfe&t Orator,,doth 
not mean that ev 
aine as inthedeſcription of -a Prince or a Courtjer, by 
ſuch as have handled thoſe ſubjeRs;the Mould is made ac- 
cording tothe perfetion of the Art, and notaccording to 
common practice: the {ame vve have performed in the in- 
ſtruion of a Politique man ; ] mean Politique for his owne 
Fortune, And likewile take this: advertiſement along vyith 
you. Tharthe Precepts vvhich vve have choſen & ſer down, 
arcall of thatkinde vvhich may be counted and called Bo- 
#s Artes. As for Evill Arts, ifaman vvould yeeld himſelfe a 


diſciple ts Machiavell vvho gives it in precept, That aman 


needs not much care for virtue it [elfe-but for the appearance on- 
ly thereof in the eyes of the warld » becauſe the fame and credit of 
virtue is a help,but the uſe of 18 acumber; vvho in another place 
gives thisrule: That a Politique man lay this as a foundatis 
of his Pratique wiſdome,thas be preſuppaſe.that mes are not 
rightly Q& ſafely to be wrought upon &) bowed to the' bent of our 
wils otherwiſe than by feare, &) therefore let bis endeavany by all 
meancs poſſible tobave every manobnoxious low &/ in ſtreights. 
So as Mahiayells Politician feemsto be vyhar the! Iralians 
call jl{emingtore delle fpino; or if any vould imbrace that 
Qiu 5 261.759 Principle 


Pleader ſhould be.or.can be ſuch-; and 


f 
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Principle vvhich (icers cires, (\adant amict, dummodo inimici 
intercidant, as thc Trium-viri (old the lives of their friends, 
for the deaths of their enimies. Or if a man-would be an 
imicator of L. Catilina to become an incendiarie and a per- 
rurber of ſtates ro the end he may berter fiſh in droumy wa- 
ters,andunwrap his fortunes; I (laith he) if once 4 fire ceige Cic. pro 
upon my Fortune pill extinguiſh it not with water but with ruine, -Marzw- 
or if any one would convert to his uſe that of Lyſander,yvho 
was wonttolſay, That children are to be decotyed with Comfits, * —_ 
and menwith Othes. Wich other ſuch corrupt and' pernitious - 
Poſitions of the fame impreſsion, whereof (as in-all other 
things:there are more irrnumber,than of the good &fonnd. 
If any (|fay) bedelighted with ſuch contagious and polku- 
ted witdome,Ideny not bat with thele dilpenfations from 
all the tawes of charity and-integricy, wholly eflaycd torke 
prelsing of his own Fortunes, he may be more. fpeedyan# 
compendious inthe promoting of his Fortune : but itisinlife; 
as it isir1 waies,the ſhorteſt'way is commontythe foweleft; 
and ſurely the fairer way's nor much/abour. ' Bu ivts o-far 
fromthe minde-and purp6fe of this Diſtourſethatnach' 
ſhould apply themſelves torheſe corrupt arid crooked Arts; 
thar tather mdeed” (if they be in their own powerand ace 
able to beare andſuſtaine themſelves; and be not carried #-/ 
way with the whitlewinde and'tempeſt of Ambition )they 
ought inthe purſuit of Forrane ro ſer before their eyes » not 
onely thatgeneral Map of the world, That all things are va- 
nity and vexatios of ſpirit; batalſo chatmore particular card 
and direion That © Being without well: Bemg ts acurſe; & the 
greaterP:ing the gyeater curſe; and that all virtue is moſt re- 
warded,and all wickednefſe moſt puniſhrin it felfe : accor- 
ding asthe Poctſaith excelletitly, OTTEET 


Bb QueTobis que dignasviri-pro ralibus aufie ED = Virg, 
' Prpmmia poſſe reor ſolyi? Pulcherrima primun ' ' "ng. 
| "Di Moreſh Ynbunt Pribri. ——— ww | 


And fo-6trthe contraty heſpeakes astruly of the wicked Ho, 
--—ath, eli wlciſeeHtirr mores ſuti.---- Nay further the race'of 
| Mortality\whilftcheir working headsevery way rofſe aaeÞ + #114 
pug diffuſe 
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Pſal. vi1. 


diffuſe their thoughts hovw they may belt forecaſt and:con- 
ſult their advancement inthe world, ought, in the midſt of 
theſe heats, and cager purſuics, to.-look up to the divine 
judgement, and the eternall providence, which oftentimes 
ſubverts and brings to nothing the plots of the wicked, and 
their evill counſils, thoenever ſo profound; according to 
thatof ſacred (cripture, He conceived wicked thoughts , tra- 
ved great with miſchiefe, and ſhall bring forth delufive vanity. 
Nay though men ſhould refraine themſelves from injuries 
ind evill Arts; yet this inceſſant and Saboathleſſe aſpiring to 
the ſteep height of Fortune, paies not zhe tribute of cur time due 
unto God, who (as we may ſee ) demands and ſets apart for him- 


(elfe a Tenth of our ſubſtance and a Seaventh of our time. For it 


- 


Script. 
Germ, 
A.C.1519. 


Mat,v1. 


isto ſmall purpoſeto haveanerected face towards heaven, 
and a groveling ſpiricupon earth; eating duſt as doth the 
ſerpent; an oppoſition which even Heathens could ſee -and 
cenſure. At affigit humo divine particulam Aure. ,- 
And if any manſhould herein flatter himſelfe, thar he re- 
ſolves to imploy his Fortune well though he ſhould obtaine 
itill, as was wontto be ſaid of Auguſtus Ceſar and Septimius 
Severus, That either they ſhould wever have bin borne or elſe 
tbey ſhould never have died, they did ſo miuch miſchiefe-in 
the purſuit and aſcent of their greatneſſe;and ſo much good 
whenthey were cſtabliſhr, ler-him rake this wich him, that 
ſuch compenſation of evill by good, may; beallowed after 
the Fact, but is deſeryedly condemn'd inthepurpole. ' Laſt- 
ly, it will not be amiſſe for u$ inthat ſwift and hotrace to- 
wards our fortune to coole ourſelves a litle; with thatele- 
gant conceit of the Emperour (/barles the. V: in his inftry- 
Rionsto his ſonne, That Fortune bath ſomewbat of the nature 
of a womans that if ſhe be too much woded ſbe is the farther off but 
this laſt remedy is for thoſe whole taſt, from ſome diſtem- 
per ofthe mind, is corrupted: let men rather build upanthat 
foundation, which is as a corner-ſtone of Divinity and Phi- 
loſophy, whereinthey almoſt joyne cloſe by the lameaſſer- 
tion f what ſhould be firſt ſought, for Divinity commands, 
Firſt ſeek the King dome of God and all theſe things ſhall be (u- 
| | peradded 


Or LzazninG: Lin. 44a 


jeradded wuto you; and  Phrlaſophy: comniands'ſortewhar 
like this; Seek firſbithagoods of t the-mind; ay4 the refs ſhall be 


{upplied, or no way prejudiced bytheir abſoxes.' And\atthoigh 
chis foundation laid. by man'isfomerimies placed: = 


ſands, as we mayi(et'in M: Bragnswoho _ _ 


his lifes brake forchidto chas ſpepeb),* iv Neo & In. 
©: - TeColwvitwwt Rem "oft Ti Nonietrin inane'es: Mt "1:1 poets vers, 


Yer- the ſame foundation laidby ithe hand- of - keeans 
brmcly ſciled upan. a Rock.:)Aud-bere. we corichude'the 
knowledge of the Advancementof Life; and widiall "_ yer 
nerall knowledge of Negociations. £ a 115ts: nan 6 
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ly accefſe is made t0rwo wEPEIy, | ha The knowl. 
.. enlarging the Bounds of Empite;" 4 the 149 
upiygrlgh luſtice; ant - rhe Fodloaines Sap" AO on feTiOn 
t) aq 1 to 3 i901: 
F Come now to th Artof Bmpi ire 50t che 'knjows 
Ml 124g of Civile Copa which Houſe- 
NJ Y hold Goverment is\comprehended, as a Family 
= Is underaCitty. Inthispartzas FHaid before;l'** 
baye commanded my ſelfefilente : yet notwithſtanding] © 
may not ſo di{gple my ſelfe; but that could diſcourfe of © 
this partalſo,perchance not impertinently, nor unprofita-"* 
bly; as one praftiledby long experience; and by your Maje- 
ſties moſt indulgent Favours, and no merit of mine owne, <'\ _ 
raiſed bythe degtecs of office and honours,tothe higheſt «+ _ oh 
Digniry i inthe ſtate; and haye borne that; office®*for toure « ab <vi 
years; and which is more;have bin accuſtomed to Your Ma- i" 


= ——— #1Ti1 


jeſties commands and conferences, for the continued ſpace®...;:..; +; 
of eighteene years| tagiabier, -(which! even of: <ul ef 
25 d might faſhionandproduce aStares-man) wig hate © 
Th wie timeamong dther. knowledpes; iti Hiflorics 


and lawes, All which 


Ereporsto oſteriey; not out of any __ af 
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gw oftentation, but becau{e Tpreſime tit makes ſometVing 10ths 
bonots awd Dignity of learning; that « nunrbdrme for letters more 
than ayi bing elſe> and forciblycarriettapay, | know not by what 
fa» agninſt the bent of his own Genimz89 4. Civile ative comſe 
of life fbonld yet be advanc trofo bigh and banourabletharges in 


:1 114i phe ſtate, and that under ſowiſe a King. But if my times of loa« 


-- --*** ſureſhall bring forth heteaktedany thing:rouching the wi/< 
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y i Ho ſpeech of Themiſtocles, takento himſelfe;- voas in- 


dome of Government, and ſtaternarrersþirwill be perchance 
an Abortive, or au afterBitch..' In the mean ſpacenow that 
all ſcjences are diſtributed and-ranged; a ir were, into their 
true Formes; leaſt ſuch an.eminenc plice as this ſhould re- 
maine emptysl have judg'd ir firto note as Der1cienTs two 
Portions only of Ctvile knowledge, which pertaine, nor to 
the Secrets of Empire,but are of a more open and publique 
nature; andzaccording to our cuſtome, to propound exam- 
ples thereof. Seeing the Arts of Gvyernment , comprehend 
three ſorts of Politique Duties, Firſt that a Kingdome or 
Stare be conſerved, Secondlyrhat it may become happy and 
floutiſhing, Thirdly thatit may be amplified and the bounds 
thereaf propagared and extended.Of theſe duties therwo firſ# 
are for Ly | partby thany,excellenly yell handled; but the 
third is paſt over in. filence; wherefore we will ſer this 
downe1n the number of Deficiemts, and' according to our 


' manner propolc examples thereof; calling this part of Ci. 


vile knowledge Conſulem Paludatim; of a knowledge of the 
ewlarging the Bounds of Empire, 


exXAMPLE” 
OF A SUMMARY. TREATISE 


. #ouchingthe enlargingof the Bourids- ':: / 


deed ſomewhat uncivileand &. | bux'if it had 
- | bettiapplied toothers aridat lawe;:certainly'it may 
ſcenate comprehend in it a wiſe, obſcrpktion anda grave 


| cenſure, 


—— 
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cenſure; Deſiredava Feaſtrotouch alune, he faid He epult yy, 
vat Fidle; but yet ba could makes ſmall Towne 4 great Cintyi Them. 


Thele words drawineto a Policique ſenſe doe excellently 
exprefſe and diltinguiſhewodiffering Abilicies,inthoſechat 
deale in buſirelle.obEſtate; For if a-rrac ſurvey be' takeh'sf 
all Couniſilors-and:Srares-men thar ever were , andorhers 
prometedto pe gunchange there will be found (thought 
very rarcly) choſewhichcanmakes ſmall State great, and 
Yet canuee fidle, 3s oh the other fide there will be found # 
great-maby , » that are very auuning upon the Citttrne or Lute; 
(that tr in Court-Trifles ) but yet are ſo farre' frombeing- abls to 
make a ſmall State, Great; as their guift licsanother way to bring 
a Great and, F louriſhing Eitate to ruintand deexy' ''And cer-' 
rainly choſe degenerate Ares and. ſhites,, whereby matty 
Counſilors. and Governors gaine both favour with their: 
Maiſtors, dnd eſtimation with the vulgar, deſerve no het£ 
ter name than Fidling, being things cavher 4 ures ene 
time, and graccfull torhe profeſſors chemſelves;.than' tend? 
ing. to the, weale und advancement of the State; 'wihich they- 
{erye, There arealls (no'doabt) s:and or 


not to be deſpiſed; which may be held fufficientmen, —Y 


uall to.cheir charge; ablero manage Aſaites; and! to k 
hn from pret aicierand manifeſt} Aker hd. 
vertheleſle are farrc from the Abilicy'to raſh and amplify as 
Eftate.;Bur be the workmen'whar they may bey let us caſt 
Qur eyos upon the workesthat is, wHar @1by traie 2reatneſſe of 
Kingdomes and Bſates, and by what wauns it may be obtaineds 


An argumcur fir for grea: Princes:to'have pegnanty ih 
tate tothe hd that nets 


ritory, doth fall undermenſ\s 
| cavaputation. \'Vhe hiymber bf: Cirti-! 
ePolemayberakeri by Muſteis; andthe inwei-? 


| H h h 2 Mapps. 


F?, 
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:!: On The Anvanc EH ENT 


_ Mapps:Bueycrthere/is nat aoy thing Jamongft'Civile Af- 
- faiges, more lubje@to: error; than atrue and:th 


valuation,concernifigthe Power andÞocces of an/Eſtare, 
The Kingdame of Heaven is conipar?dnituo.an Acorne or Nut; 
hut46 4 Grain of Muſtard-leed which tneof the leaft Graines, 
on hath init a property and ſpirit haſtilyzo gen up and ſpread. So 
atethere Kingdowes aud States/in' terri 
very great, and ycrncx loapttoeslarge their Bounds or (Com 
w4nd; and{ome onihic other fide that have bura ſmall di- 
—_— of ſtemmes and yet apt: tobe the Foundations of 
of grearMovarchies. 

yy * Walled Townergltored krcenalls and Armioties, good» 
ly Races of Horſe,Chaxiors of warre Ordinance; 
Axcillery-andche like; al thi u but a ſbeepping Lions thin , ex 
ext the* Begod and Diſpoſition of the people beſtow W'war like: 
Nay number is ſelfeih Armics imports not much,” where 
thepeople is af a faine & weak c a: rvenr jan opaichs 
Itwover.trdubles a Wolfe how many the ſpec 'be: The Army 

Petfiaisinthe Plaines of ek 2 EO fea - 

people,asit Jid ſomewuhar aſtoaiſhthe Commanders in Alex. 
anders,Armie, who came to him therefore; and wifhe hier 
in to:(cruponthembyAGght.buthe aiſvwereds Twill na Pilfer 
the vitiory 2 and.the-Defcat by chat courageous. affurance 
was the more cake. When Tigraizes the Armenian,” bein 
ceacamped upon 2 hiltwith aa Armic of 400000 Men dls 
covered. the Army of the Rominbeingnot above 14 000 
maxching cowards bim,he ade bimfelid\fhteryrooichde & 
ſaid; yonder men are Joamany for un dmbaſſageiund 10'faw for 
_— arr TEIN ſer he fouhd — 

we himthechalc wi AE FARE Yar 
*yples-ofcheyrea odds berweemmumbeb&c ger 
then a man imay'rightly mekos jiakgbgcrand $eilddoonesy 
forxſwreand.cemainciturh 5s xe yorker 
Qher which ang Frariir" 
10:44V3 4Rack ef Miblary 7 
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kng: for Solon {aid well to Crefin" ( when tn bilienzrionhes 


thewed him his gold) 92%; any ovher come that harhany Gef-Plur. in 


ter fromthan you, he will be ma$ter of 41 this Got. Therefore S91one. 


lerany Prince of $1ar2 think foberly of theit"Fotces , ex 
dP M9ia of Narivesbe of Good'2dd Valſkne Souldiers: 
an# fer Princes on the other fide thathave Subjects of our 
— difpoſitietſkirory their own irengeh , unleſſe 
otherwiſe waiting to themfclves." As for Mercen- 
yFokoes (which is thehdb in thiscaſg whete'ativEforces 
fayle)'all rimes are full of examples whereby it nianifeftly 
appt; that vharfoever Srate or 'Ptince dorfr reft' mpon 
reiyby may ſpread his Feathers for atime beyond the compaſſe 
of Wv'neff, but he will mew them ſoone after. l 
9481 07Þhs blefling of Indal)' and Tſachity will never tricet. 


rh ſabe Tribe or Nation ſhould be both the Livuswhelp awd Gen-x.18 
' the Aſs beroven Bardens, rieither will it bethut & people over - 
laid with Faxes ſhould Sf a7 Em ng Tris 
true that Taxes leyiedby pabliqueGdnfent ofthe eftate doe 
depreſſe and abare mens te rodent asa wo otro Ne 


Fribuce confers by confentor impoſed by conimind', be 
allbneto the purſe, yer it works diverſly dpon'the courage: 
Thetgforc fer JovWintiieleos a' Principe ens to =s 


d with Tribuze is for Empire. 
nog 24g 


- 4" Dot Tater rnd kirigdotiies that! utoymot Gray 
thoſevphick weralt Grmttelavriy) 9c ly ro8fat; for &. — 
ſe 


all whnestake heed howithie Nob; 

makevehic commenſubjeRtgromwro _ Yd infewns 
ſ{waine driven out of heart _ effeR not fe batthe 
Nobferdans Both flaves bat -2boiitets) Byert 


ſebiq Ovppice Wook fy onlewveyeahiuditry t 
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_ the Hs Pole will. bei for an Helmet; .. eſpecially as 


will be greatP 


Hiſtor. 
HasN,viI1. 


Mn.t. 


cothe Infamery;w which is the nerveof an Army; & lothere 
ation and licle ſtrength. This which I 
oft hath heenin \no Nation more cleerely confirmed 
inthe les of England and France , whereof! Bug- 
land) thoc. faxre inferior in Territory & Population , hath 


ſr 


bin nevertheleſſe alwaicsan overmatch in Armes;inregard 
the middle-people of England make good Souldicrs,which 
the Peafants of France doe not. And herein; the deviſe of. 


HENRY. THE vii'KinG os, ExGLAND(whete- 
of I have ſpoken largely in che Hiſtory of hislife) was pro- 
foundandadmirable ,. in making Farmes.and Houles. of 
Husbandry of a ſtandard; that is maintain'd\ with ſucha 
Proportion of land unto chem,as may. breed a ſubj e&tolive 


in.convenient plenty,and to keep rhe-Plough. in the hands 
ofthe Owners,orac leaſt uſu-fruQuary,znd not n—_ & 


No- 
ble- -men and fo of which ſort, even 5a of infe- 
rior condition,doe no waics yeeld unto che; Teomensy,-. for 


Infantry, And therefore outok. all queſtiqu the Maguih- 


cence and tha Hoſpitable ſplendorxhe HonſeholdGonn 
and great Reiaess Noble-men and Gentle-mcareceiv'd 
into cuftome.imEngland | doth myueh conduce unto, Mgrti- 
all Greameſſe-whereas on the ocher {ideghe-doles geſeryed: 
and: contrafted living of Noble-meg, _ 3 Panucy of 
Military Forces. 

3 Ddnntgnbetrrag, the the Drunk: of Ne 


, #2804 
tothe, Crownecgs Stare} brats! ſuſhciear 
proponign aoTT appiagths ——_ — 


adn 
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fore all States char are liberal. of any rovvirde 
flrangers, are ficfor the Greatueſſorf Foriris a vatte 
opinion to thinkthata handfultof' þ T can with the 
greateſt courage and Policy inthe keep arid r 
under che lawves of Empirts roo large-and fpacions excentof 
Donnion; this may hold for a timesbitt ir vill faite for 
The Spartans were a ſpareing andnice _ ir point of 
Natoralization, awry while chey-kept cheir (comp: 
they ſtood firme and affured;bur when they tofprexd 
and toenlargerheir Dominion, an& that their boughs,ral 
- oor by ftrangers,were becomen too great for the ſtetrintte 
the Spartans, they becarrie a wind-tall upon the ſodainie. 
Never = Stare-was in this point ſo'open to recerve firan- 
gers intotheir Body, as were the Rdtnanes; chereforerheir 
Forrune ſeconded their wie inſtitutions tor they grew to 
the greateſt Monarchy in-the world; Their manner Was 
to grant Naturalization (whichthey called us pram Exe 


rograntit inthe higheſt degy degree; that is, hor of! upud G 


mercit, Iu Connubii, Iu Hareiditath: 
Tui Petiviowi five Hondrum; ard this riot to fi npular perſorts 
alone, but likewiſe to whole farhiliess' yea to Citties, and 
ſomerimes te whole Nations. -Adde to: this, their cuſtom 
of Plantation of Colonies, whereby the Romano Plants were 
removed intothe ſoile of other Nations: and putting both 
conſtitutions togither, you will ſay, that i# was tot the Romans 
that ſpread upon the world, but it was ihe world that fpread npon 
the Romanes, 2 which wasthe ſecureſt way of Enlarging 1 ied 
Bounds of Empire. I have-rmarvailed ſometimes ar $ | 
hovy they claſpe and governe fo oye Dominions, withſs 
fevy naturall Spaniard bur ſurely the whole\.compaſſe of 
Spaincs is a very great body of a "Tee; 'b 
farre more ample Tertitories, than Rome or 
ficſtriſeings. And beſides; hoe che Spaniards ve not hi 
that uſcage to Naturalite liberaly; yerthey have that which 
isnextto it, thatis, Te imply, alwo  indlflrenth, all Nitt' 
our in their Militia of Ordinary ſoaldiers; yea and ſornetirries 
they conferretheir higheſt commarids nds of ware, npon Caps 


taines 


Kophtaitiby | 
arta at their 
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tainesthat are. no naturall Spaniards: nay:it feemes- not 
long agoc> they have began to grow ſenſible of this want 
of Natives, and toſeck a Remedy, as appears by the Prag- 
waticall Sanftion publiſhe this yeare,, Go 
_ 7; moſt Certaine that ſedentes y- and within-doore' Me- 
chanical Arts; and Delicate Manufa&ures(that require rather 
the Finger, thanthe Arme,) have intheir nature a contrariety 
$0.4 Military Diſpoſition. And generally all warlike People 
arcalitle idle; and love danger better than travaile: neither 
muſt they be too much; broken of ix, if we will have their 
ſpirics preſery'd in vigor. Therefore it was great advantage 
intheancient ſtates of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others,;thar 
they had the uſe,not of Free-men,but of Slaves, which com- 
monly did rid thoſe Manufattures: but the uſe of Slaves 
{incethereceiving of the, Chriſtian-Law, is, in greateftpart 
aboliſhe. Thatwhich comes necreſt to this cuſtome; 15 to 


* leavethoſe Arts chiefly ro ſtcangers, which for tharpurpoſe 


Liv. lib.1. 
V.C. 37- 


areto beallured, orat leaftthe more caſily-to be received. 
The wwlgar Natives ſhould conft of three ſorts of men; 
thatis, of Tillers of Ground; 'Fre2;ſervants; and Handy-crafts- 
men of ftrong and Manly 4s, ag Sniiches, Maſons, Carpen- 
ters,&c. notreckoning profeſied Souldiers;! 1 

6 . But above allsfor the Greaineſſe of Empire , it imports 
molt; that a Nation doe, profeſſe Armes.as their glory, Princi- 
pall ſtudy, and chieteſt Honor,-For the-things which we 
formerly have-ſpoken-of, are but Habilitations towards 
Armes; and to whatpurpole is Habilit&ion-without endea- 
vour to produce it-into ' AF? Romulus, after bis death; (as 
they report or faigne) ſent apreſemtto the Romans, thata- 
bove all they ſhould intend Armes; and thap they ſhould 


prove the greateſt Empire of #he' World. 'The whole Fa- 


brique of the State of Sparta, -was> induſtriouſly (thoe mot 
ſowilcly) compos'd and buileto that ſcope and end.' The 
Perfians and Macedonians had the:ſame uſeage > bur norſo 
conſtant and. laſting. 'The 'Brizans,, Galls, Germans, 'Quths, 


Saxons,Normans, for aflaſh of _ themilelves chiefly 


toArmes. The Twrkes nota lite ififtigared theretoby their 


Law, 
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Law, retainethe ſame diſcipline at this day (thoe as it is 
now practiſed) with great declination of their. Mzlitia. Of 
Chriſtian Europethey thatretaineand profefſe ir, are in cf- 
fe only the Spaniards. Buritis ſoliquid and manifeſt, that 
every man profiteth moi}, in that he mo$k intendeth that it needs 
not to be ſtood upon. It is enough'to pointar it, That no 
Nation which doth not profeſſe Armes,aud pradtiſe Military Arts, 
making it their principal ſtudy aud vecupation, may ever hope to 
bave any notable greatneſſeof Empires fall into their monthes: 
and on the othet (ide, it is a moſt certaine Oracle of time, 
That thoſe Nations that have continued long in the profeſſion and 
ſtudy of Armes( as the Romanes & Twrkes principally have done 
ferthe propagation of Empire, work wonders. Nay -thole that 
have flouriſh forthe glory of Armes, but for the ſpace only 
of one age;have —_— attain'd that Greatneſſe of Domi- 
#08, in that one age, which maintained them: long after; 
when their profeſsion and exerci{e"of Armes hath growen 
co decay. OW 00 I oth tm BAD, 

7 Zion torthu Precept tr, for wſtateto have ſuch lawes 
and(uſtomes which may readily reachforth unto them juſt occa- 
fions,or at leaſt pretences of taking Armez: \ For there is that ap= 
prehenſion of Juſtice imprinted in'thenarure of men, that 
they Enter notuponwarres (whereof ſo -many calamitics 
doe enſue) bur upon ſome; at the leaſt ſpeciousgrounds and 
Quarrells. The Turke hath-at hatd-for cauſe of warre the 
Propagartion of his lawv and ſet; a quarrell that he may alz 
waies command. The Romansthoe' they eftimed the ex- 
tending of the Limits of their Empire, <0 be grear honour to 
their Generals, when ir was done, yer forthar cauſe alone, 
to Propagate their boundsgthey nevet”' nndertook 'a warre./ 
Therefore let a nation that prerends to Greatneſſe, & aſpites 
to\Empire, haverhis condition, that they have@ quick znd 
lively ſenſe of:any-wrongseither-upon Borderers, 'Mer- 


chant or publique Minifters; andtharthey fit ri6rreo long! | __; 


on\Againe let theme'be preft, att 


the 7 | 

Ainedoſen Aides and Siiccors to'their' Allies and cotife- 

deratei/ as it eyerwas withthe Romans: in ſoomuch, av'if 
an 


I 11 a 


\ 
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a hoſtile invaſion were: madewpon- a confederate, which 


alſo had leagues Defealie wich arber ſtares, | and the ſame 
implorcd their aides {exerally; rhe. Romanes would evter'be 
the formoſt; and Jeayek to noother to have the Honaurof 
the Afbiſtance, As far thewarres which were ancienely 
made for a kinde of conformyy» or tacite correſpondency 
of Eſtates, kdag not {eeupan wharlaw they .are grounded. 
Such werethe warresundertaktnby the Romanes, for the 
liberty of Grecia: ſuch werechoſe'of the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians; to {etyp; or-pull. downe Democracies and 
Oligarchies: {uch are the warres.made ſomerimes by States 
and Princes under pretence of proteting Forraine ſubjeRs, 
and freejingthem from.:,Tyraany;and oppreſsion, and the 
like. Lec itſuffice for the prefeng point that it be conclu- 
ded, That noEſtate expel# vohe:Gtear, that i1 not inſtamly a> 
wake, upon any juſt occafiov of: Arming. c (21 ant 

. . $.., No body can be healthfil,mithout exerciſe, neither Natu- 
rall Body nor Politique: and certainly to a King dome or Eſtate a 
juſt and honourable warrg ttin plaes.of a wholfome exerciſe: A 
Civile wazre indecdaiglike the hegs of a Feverybur a Forraine 
is like the heat of Exerciſe, and lerves to keepthe bady+in 
healch: for inaſlochfull and drowhie Peace, | both courages 
will effemioats,& Manners corrupt-But howſoever it be for 
the Happineſſe of any Eft ate» without all queſtion, for Grear- 
eſſe, it maketh, tO be Rillfor the molt pAFC in Armes: :and 4 
veterane Army ('thoe: it be a chargeable Bulſinefle ): al- 
waics on fagts is thar which commonly gives the Law, or 
atleaſtthe Reputation, amongſt all\ vajghbanr\/tates, This is 
notably to be-ſeen in Spine, Which bad in one part- or 0- 
ther a veter awe Arevy almoſt cominyally.yow:-by the ſpace of 
lixe-ſcore years 033 20477 13G 1.00 NEAT £391 SiO 051 

9 . Toba Maſter of theSes,ri6 6, Hridgement of 9: Mos 
nareby, (Cieeto writing to Aptiemok Penguin bis prepars- 


4196/7; pugas dna, qui Mar preitury cone ewes porind: dud 
velthour doubt Powpejhad tircdi@iir end deck a of -if 
ypenalyainecpalidenanbehall dordcit.drapway:: Workee 
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from manyexamplesthe' greatefſes of -/ Buttuiles by Sex: 
The Banulc of AGiumdecided'the Empire of ' the world: 
the.Bartaile of Lepamo pur a ringinthe-noſt of rhe'Farke 
Exridintyithath often tallen-ont that Skugfpber havebin'fi- 
nal. cothe'warrey bur this is when Printevor States/Have 
ſet up their Reſt upocrchoſe Banails, Thus mich is'vvichour 
all doubt, that hezbat commandstbe Seaj if avgreat libehty; und 
may take as much and \ds litlevbfithowarre anhe will; whereas ow 
the Contrary, thiſethat be ſtrongeſt by rand; are many times 
nevertheleſfſe in great ſtraights. Bur archig.day and'vonth us of 
Europe, the vautageof ſtrength at 'S$e4/(wbiab'is intlerd. one of 
the principal Dawries of th Kingaowt fi'Great Brittaine) is 
inthe ſumme of Afﬀaires ob great/ import;:'|bocks. becaufe 
moſt ofthe Kingdomes of Ewrope, - areindt mcerely:Inland, 
butgirt with the Sea moſt parc 'of | thew/tompatſe, and/be- 
caule the Treaſures and wealth df both ilndies;feems'in 
great partbur an Acceſlaric vo the comunalof theBeax, ' 1 >! 
10. ) [The warrerof latter Ages ſeemto.be madeihi the darks;) 
in reſpett of the Glory and Honor which nofletted/upom Militiry 
menfrom the warres in ancient times: We -havernbur-pers: 
chance, for Martjal encouragemens ſonie-degrees 4nd Oc- 
ders. of Chivalry, which neverthelefle are! copteried pro+ 
miſcuoiuſly.uposs Souldiers,and no Souldiers; and ſome Pe- 
degrees.of Families perhaps: upon Seurchions;-and fome: 
publique Hoſpirals for cmerited \and mainrd: Souldiers, 
and ſugh like chiogs. Burin Ancient times, the/Trophy ere- 
Red ypon.the place of che'vitory; tho Funerall Landartiyes 
and ftately Motiuments for thoſe thardiod: inthe warres;' 
CiviqueCrownesand miktary Garlands awardedto parti-' 
cular,perſons ;}theſtile-of: Emperor', which! the Greateſt 
Kings of: the-warld afrer; borrowed) from commanders im: 
wasrexthefoldmine Triuumphs ofatie;Geherals wpon thei. 
recueng;afterche warres wete praſperduſlyendedy the great: 
Donatives and Largeflesupon.the:disbanding| of the Ar-- 
mes : theſe I fay were matters: ſatanyand.great.; -and' of 
ſuchglorious luſtre and blaze in the.cycs otthe wotld, as 
wereable to createaFirein the moſt frozen breaſts, andto 
A 1 Iii 32 _  inflame 
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inflamicthem te wasre., But above all,that of the Triumph a. 
mongſt the Rananes, was nota marter of meere Pompe,or 
ſorne vaine ſpectacle or. pageancs; but one of the witeſt and 
nobleſt inflicutionsthat ever was; for itcontain'dinit three 
things, Honor and Glory tothe Geweralls; Riches tothe Treaſu- 
ry out of the fpoiles; and! Donatines to the: Army. Bur the Ho- 
wors of Trixmph perhaps weireaot fic for:Monarchies, except 
x be inthe perſonok, the Kinghimlelfe, or of the Kings 
ſonncs; asit cametorpaſle inthe times of the Roman Empe- 
rors; Whodid impropciate the Howoy. of: Triumph to them- 
ſelves, andtheirſannes; for fuch warres as they did atchieve 
in Perſons and left only by way af indulgence, Garments and 
Trinmphall Enſignestathe Generalls. 

$4. Buttoconcludethcſediſcourſes, There ts no wan (as 
ſacred Scripture teſtilzes ) that hy care taking can adde'a cubits 
to bit arwres intliislicde Modul ofa Mans body; but inthe 
great Frame of Kingdowesrand Common-weakhs, it isin the 
Power of Princes andeftates;to:adde Arpplitude and Great- 
neſſetotheit Kingdowes.: For byintroducing ſuch ordinan- 
ces conſtitutions and cuſtomes, as we have now propoun- 


| dec andothers ob ke nature with theſe, they may ſow 


Greatneſſeto poſterity and future; Ages. Bur theſe Counſils 
are ſcldome taken into-conſtderation by Princes ; but-the 
Mazter is commodly;left to fortune to take irs chance. 

h$ Andtbwmuch forthe poimsthar for the preſent; have 
offered themſelves to our conſideration touching the Ex- 
larging ofthe Limits of a State or Kingdome. But to what end - 
is this concemplation, {ecing of all Imperiall Soveraignties 
inthis world, the Romane Monarchy (as itis believed ) 
was to bethe laſt? but thar, being true to our -awn Deligne, 
nor any wheredeclining out of the way ( in'as/ rriuch as, the 
Amplification of a Kingdome was i amongſt the threePoli- 
eique Duticszthe third) we conld not altogither pale it 0- 
ver untoucht..' There remaines now another Dx x1iciynT 
of the two wehave fer downe, thatis, of Yniverſall Tuſdice, 
or the Fountaines of Law. ' | 10144 24:7 0Rg NN 
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11 Allthey which have written of Lawes have hand- 
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unto,and,make quiry of. the Foy taines of Juice , and of 
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one Title propoundan example thereof... 
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APHORISME.L © 
IF Civil ſociety either T.aw or Power prevailes, for there is a 


LPT es « Lays end ſome Law taſt's rarber of 
uſt; Jucation wader colour 
of Lawic ſelfe, © __ 
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Inuſtice; McerePgwer ; Cunning la 
of Lan.ene the Hatfhnefſe of L: x 
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APHORISME: IL | 14; 


"The force apdefficacyofP re Bigh irphig. He that daha 
wropgeby the FaQtreceiveg Profit ar Pleaſures byzbe Examy l6s) 
incurres Prejudice and Pecill: athens are not Partners wi 7) 
is his Profitor Pleaſure: hut they take them{ehves. interreſſed i in 
the Example; #nd therefore eafily 'cambine and accord tognher 
roſecure themſelves by.Lawes.leaſh Tujurics by turnes ceize wpon 
every particular. But if thorough the corrupt. humour of the times, 
and the generality of ewilt jt fall out, that to the greater number 
andthe more. Potent,danger is.rather created.then avoided , , by 
ſuch a Lays F eos ethic that Sea y which ions comes to 
paſſe. ” 


910; 
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APHORISME, I. ib | 


Provefiion of Allis is wy : 
rftrates for Laws; &) the au- 

orae ty of Magiſtrates depends upo , ##he Majebty| of Empire , and 
the firms: of. Policy, wpon. Lawes  undamental pherefore if. 
this Part be, ſound & bealrhfull, Lawes will be} 10 good purpoſe; if 
otherwiſethere will be litle ſecurity in thew,, " 


"Private Aaak! is winder the 
[N 
Iawes: areforthe People; 


APHO RISME. Iy,- ©? 


*__ notwithſtanding the end of Publique Law i not only to be 
i ; 4 Guardianto Private Right;/aaſ# that /howld kpy way'be wiola- 

#/'" Fed;or torepreſſe Injuries: but iFrxteveed elſe wuto Religion, 
..& Armes and Diſcipline,and Orvawemtsy&@ Wealth , &) finally 

i». 40 allthings which any way condyce wnjo the proſperow eftate of a 
Common: wealth. 
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Pr ern ung rightly drain 'diep in Piety 4nd Relire : 


gien; of theyke Hondſt: for Matall.camverſation; ſeourd by: 
Armes ag atw5bfarraine oviwvies, Municed by Lawess ag aanjh 
ſeditions, and private wrongs, Obedient to Government and 
MagiſtrateszRich and Floriſhi ng 44 Forces and wealth: but the 
Japmmmonss and « news of al Bleſſings are Lawes. 


-SrHoRIens vi. 


nd this and the kefiLenucs atteive; bit many Lacks miſe 
thi marke: for there is a great difference, and a wide diſtance int 
the comparative yalure and virtue of Lawes, for ſome Lawes 
are excellent. (grriebf # widdl temper. .orhers. altogither corrupt. 
IWe will exbibite according tothe meaſure of our judgement,ſome 
certaine Lawes ( asit were) 0 of Lawes, whereby information 
may be taken what in all Lawes i is well or ill ſet downe, and 


wales 


WERE IC: AMS 

WS i. "up 6k) hg vis He 
But before we F - fo M dy of Layes in Particular, | 
wewtl briefly touchthe merit oy ignities of Lawes 1 In genc». 


ral. A Law may be bell, x thas 1: is 'Cettaine | in the intima- 
tion; ; Juſt inthe Prece Scoble! in the Execution ;Agree- 
ing with the Forte Govermechit i inthe preſ ent ike: and 
begetting virtue in thoſe that live under them. 
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give 
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give warning before frrike: aud it tr a good Rule, That isthe+« 
beſt Law which giveslcaſt liberty tothe Arbitrage of the 
Iudge; which isthat#he CERTAINTY thereof effetteth. | 


APHORISME. 1X, 


INCERTAINT Y of Lawests of twoſorts, one where no 
Law is preſcribed; the other, when a Law is difficile and 
darke: we muSF therefore firſ# ſpeak of Cauſes omitted is the 
Law; that intheſe likewiſe there may be found ſome Rule of 
CERTAINTY. oy; | 


OF CASES OMITTED 
IN Law. 
APHORISME, X. 


T He warrow compaſſe of mans wiſdome, cannot comprehend 
all caſes which time hath found out, and therefore Caſes o- 
mitted,and new doe often preſent themſelves. Ju theſe 
caſes there is applied athreefold remedy, or ſupplement, either 
by a proceeding upon like Caſes, or by the uſe of Examples thoe 
they be not grown up into Law, or by [uriſdictions, which award 
according to the Arbitrement of ſome Good Man, and according 
20 ſound judgement, whether they be Courts Prztorian or of E- 
quity, or Courts Cenſorian or of Penalty. 


OF PROCEEDING UPON LIKE 
Preſidents; au4ofthe Extenſions of 
L AWES. | 


N Caſes omitted, the Rule of Law tobe deduced from 
Caſes of like nature; bit with Caution and Judgement. 
Touching which theſe Rules following are, «0 be obſerved. Let 
Reaſon befruitfull, Cuſtome be Barren, and not braced Ca- 
les. Wherefore what{pever iraceepted: againſt the Sence and 
Realonsf sLap,orel/embere the Realon thereofis wot appa- 


Or- .LEaARNING. Lys: VII. 


rant, the ſame muit not bs drawn into + Om 


APH ORISME. XL, 


A Gs Publique God 4oth neceſſarily intraduce Caſes 
Pretermitted. . Wherefors when a Law doth notably and eatra- 
ordinarily refpeth and procure the "Profit and advantage of 4 
State, Lerthe interpretation be A and extenſive. 


APHORISME. XIIL | 


Ir isa hardCale to corture Lawes,that1 they may torture 
Men. We would not therefore that-Lawes Penal, much 
lefſe Capital, ſhould be extended to new 7 Offences: yet if it 
be an old Crime,and known to the Lawes, but the Proſequasion 
thereoffalls upon a new Caſe; not fore-ſeen ; by the Lawes; we muſt 
by all means depart from the Placits of Law rather than that of- þ 


fences paſt wnpuntſht. 


APHORYSME. xv.” bnglqzl uh 


$ 2" 4H\t '; if : 
Inthoſe flatutes, which the; Cumme Law( ſhecially « _"_ 
cerning caſes frequently incident 's.. nd, :are of long conti-i 
nuance) doth abſolutely repeale, We like not the proceeding 
by ſimilicude,unto cales omitred- for whena State hath for 4 
long time wanted a whole Law,” and that, in Cales cxpreſt, 
there is no prom 1065 if the caſes omieeg gas a remedy ” 
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APHORISME. XVI. 
There can be no Sequele ofa Sequele, but the extention muſt 
be arveſted within the limits frtiinediare Caſes: otherwiſe we 


by: degrees upon uiireſembling: Caſes; andthe ſubtlety of 
L witwtiLbe of wore "ee, mw aa 7 res $1 of Law. 


APHORISME. XVII, 


In Lawes and Srawerof 4 compendious tile, extention 
ry be made more fiethy; but it thife Laiwes which are pundual 
inthe enfrmictatioh of Caſes Fo-2we more warily: for as 
exceptiori ſfyengthens tWeforce of 4Lawo, in Caſes not excep- 
red; ; Joeratnietatioiweakensit, is Caſes ot enumerated. 


- 
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A SHORISME. XVILL 


An Explanatory Qatutc dawmps.vptbe fireames of a Former 
ſtarute, neither is the extention received afterward, in the oxe or 
ov orhers for there 01000! ſuper dxrenſion' can be maite by 
Rn boy duce gan EIN car ro be made bya 
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for Wy, r——— NIX.) 


v H: Forme of words an 14; "I tonh 1 not admit an Fx. 
tention upon like Caſes; for that looſeththe nature of Formaliry, 
which departs from C uſtame toArbijtrement: and the introdutti- 
on of new Cales imbaſeth 1 the Majefi of ihe ol. 
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We "hey Were. 
7 Caſe expreſt, 


| QC 
BE — a Cale Ls is accepted fo 


Tiered be the ſame. 
xtention of Lawes in Gaſes omilt Jet theſe Rules 


ſuffice 
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ſuffice. Now we muſt ſpeak of the uſe of Examples, 


OF PRESIDENTS AND 
the uſe thereof. 


Ow it ; foloves we ſpeak of Examples, fr om which Right is 
inferr'd, where Law is deficient: as for Cuſtome, which 


tr akindof Law, and for Preſidents which by frequent 
Prattiſe are growne into Cuſtome, as into a Tacite Law ;wewill 
ſpeak in due place. But nowwe fpeak of Examples or Prefi- 
dents, which rarely and ſparſedly fall out; and are not yet growne 
wp to the ſtrength of a Law, namely when,and with what caution 
4 Rule of Law # to be derived from thew, where Law is De- 
ficient. 


APHORISME. XXIq, 


Preſidents muſ# be derived from Good and Moderate: 
and not from Bloudy, FaRious,or Difſolute Times :' for Ex- 
amples fetcht fromſuch times,are a Baſtard iſſue,and doe rather 
(,orrupt, than Inſtrut#. 


APHORISME. XXIII. 


Jn Examples the more Moderne, are t0 be repmedthe more 
ſafe: for that which was but lately done, and no inconvenience en- 
ſuedthereon, why may it not be done againe? Tet nevertheleſſe 
Recent Examples are efleſſe Autbority: and if perchance is [0 
fallow, that a Reformation muſt be made; Moderrie Preſidents 
- taf moreof their own FTimes, this of ——_—_ < 
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apHonicuh xxxvL. 


But more Ancient Preſidents wwib be received with caution, 
Kkk 2 and 
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42 


aud choize; for the Revolution of an Age altweth many things. 

ſo as what might ſeem Ancient for Time the ſame through pertur- 
bation, and Inconformity #0 the preſent Ages may be altogither 
New. whereforethe examples of & midle time are beſt, or of 
ſuchan Ageaas beſt ſorts withthe Preſent times; which now and 
than the Time further off better repreſents , than the Time 
cloſe athand: Ef $6 


APHORISME. XXV. 


Keep yer ſelfe within, or rather on this fide the limits of an 
Examiplextnd by no ttans ſur paſcethoſt bounds: for where there 
ir no Rule of Law, all yghtio be intertain'd with jealouſy: 
wherefore beere, at in obſcure vaſes, follow that which is leaſt 
doubtfull. 44227 Wha hu bl 

APHORISME. XXvT. 

Beware of Fragments and Compends of Examples; and 
viewtheExample entire and every particular paſiage thereof for 
if it be unjuſt and unreaſonable before a perfect comprehenſi- 
on of the whole Lay to make judgement upon a Part,or 
Paragr aphthereof;,mach mor eſbould the rule hold inExam ples; 
which wileſſe they be very ſquare and proper, are of dowbifull uſe 


and application. | 
APHORISME, ; XXV11, 


... In Examples it imports very marh thorough what hands they 
have palt>and have bin, tran/atted;for if they have gone currant 
wich © erkx pulp and Miniſters, of luſtice from the coutſe of 
me. Courts» without duy notice takes #hereof by ſuperior 
unſilors; or with the Maſter, of, Ecrors, the People; they 
areto be rejetted and litle fimedef*. $8t.if.. tbey have bes. ſuch 
preciſe Preſidents to Counfilors of Eſtate, Judges or Principall 
Courts, as that it muſt needs be, thatthey have bin ſtrengthened 
by thetacize approbatibit leaſt, tidges. they carry the mire 
Reverence with them, 2 


. . x p p 
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APHORISME XXVIII. 


Preſidents that have bin publiſht, boweyer leſſe praftiſed, 
which being debated and wa wes by mens diſcourſes and diſ- 
ceptations have yet Stood out unargued, are of greater Awthorit y; 
but ſuch as have remaind, buried, at it were, in Cloſets and Ars 
chives ,are of leſſe. for Examples like waters are moſt whole- 
ſome inthe running ſtreame. 


APHORISME. XXIX. 


Examples that referre to Lawes , we would not have them 
drawn from writers of Hiſtory, but ; from publique As, and 
more diligent Traditions: for it # an infelicity familiar even 
withohe beſt Hiftorians, that they paſſe over Lawes and Iudici- 
al procecdings too ſlightly: andif perbaps they have uſed ſome 


ſticurions. 


diligence therein, yet they vary much way Aurhentique Con- 


APHORISME. -XXN,:. 


An'Example,which a comtempir ary Age,or a time neereft tin- 
toit hath repeaPd, ſhould not cafily be taken up againe, tho? 
the liketaſe ſhould afterwards enſue: nor makes it ſo meh for an 


Example, that men have ſometinees uſel it; & it makes againſt 


an example that upon experiente, they have now telinquiſht it, 
APHORISME, X 2x7! / 


Exatmplcs are admitted into Connfils; but\ doe in like 1aniner 
preſcribe or command;cbeteforeet chem che fd moderated; that 
the Amthority ofvhetinre paſt; may be bowrd. aud Mliedto the pra- 
ftiſe of the Time preſent. find tne mych concerning tnformution 
from Preſidents where Law © Deficient. Now fs foloves tbatwe 
ſpeak of Courts Pretorian.ang ( Genſorian ; Courts of Equity» 
and of Front: 
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OF COURTS 'PRETORIAN 
AND CENSORIAN. 


APHORISME, XXXII. 


Et there be Courts and Iuriſditions, which may define 
according tothe Arbitrement of ſome Good man, and accor- 
ding to ſound judgement: forthe Law(as is obſerv'd before) 
cannot provide for all Caſes; but is fitted to ſuch occurrences as 
commonly fall out; and Time (as was ſaid by the Ancients) is a 
moſt wiſe Thing , anddaily the Audtor and Inventor of 
: new Caſes. 


APHORISME. XXXI11. 


New caſesFfall out both is Matters Criminal, which haye 
need of Penalty, and in Matters Civile,which have need of Re- 
liefe: the Courts which reſþe& the Former , we call Cenſorian, 
which refþe& the latter, Prztorian. 


APHORISME. XXXIV, 


. Letthe Cenſorian Courts of Juſtice, have juriſdiftion and 
Power not only of puniſhing new offences; but alſo of increaſ- 
ing Penaltics afigned by the Lawes for old crimes, if the caſes 
beheynou, and enormous ſo, they be not Capitall: for a Notori- 
ous guilt, as it were, a New Cale. 


APHORISME., XXXV, 


Js like manner, let Prztorian Courts of Equity, bave pow- 
er toqualify the Rigorof Law; as alſoof ſupplying the De- 
fects of Lawv: for if a Remedy ought to be extendedtobimwhom 
the Law hath paſt by ; -much\more to. bim whom "it hath 
wounded. '/ SC 1221 i hh 


APHOR ISME, XXXVI. 


Let theſe Cenſorian aud Pratorian Courts be by all 'means 
* F#m limited 


Ar Ltaikkih, tha. "VL, Fay 


— 


limited within Caſes Heinous aud cxtrgedinery, &/ not invade 
ordinary Juriſdiftions; leaſt peradventure the matter extend to 


the {AAP OUR ELK lupplomens of Law. 
APHORISME, XXXVIL 


Let 9s larfdidtions recite only inthe Higheſt Coirts of | 
Itdicarnre; awd woybe communicated ro Courts inferior; For 
the Power of exretting, of ſupplying, or Moderaring Lawes, 
litle differs from the Power of Makeing them. 


APHORISME. XXXVYIIIL, 


"But let not theſe Courts be afigned over to orie man, hg 
confift of Nany: Nor ttt the Dierees ther cof iſſhe fore ith #- 
lente, but let w Iitdlges dlleage Reaſons of their ſemence, ant 
that openly inthe Audience of the Court, that what u Free in\ihs 
Power, may yet in the fame and reputation be confined. 


APTHORISME KXXIR, 


-— aq*+ _ 


Letabere bm Rulciquesed blood; meaber Difteof Ca-' 
pitall crimes i#what Court ſorvers bup from a known and cre: 
taine Law;for God hinſelfe firſt denownred Death, afterwards. 
inflifted it. Nor ts any man to be put to death, but he that keatw. 
before hand, that he nned agau his own —_ 


. We: ;Owa 
APHORI: SME ,XXRY, 


Ja Gburts of Graſive gdvemayton third Trialls that a ne- 
ceflity bu not i1spoſealuwpont lalulges of abſobveing or of ' comdemne- 


mes but that they maypronownoratNonliquet, /o in like man- 
ner,let Lawes Cenſorian, not only bea Penalty, but an Infa- 


my, that ©, which may ot infith/ 4 pobiſOrient, but either end 

in admonition ;0rel{e chaſtiſe the delinquent with Hos light 

rouch of Leven _ bluſping [bame. | 
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APHORISME. XLI, 


Fn Cenſorian Courts let the firlt aggreſsions, and the midle 
Atts of Great offences, and wicked attempts be puniſbt, yea al- 
though they were never perfetily accompliſht : and let that bethe 
chiefeſt uſe of thoſe Courts; ſeeing it appertaines to ſeverity, to 
punifſhthe firſt approaches of wicked emterprizgs, andio Mercy 
zo intercept the perpetration of them by correfting midle Aﬀts. 


APHORISME. XLII. 


| Speciall regard muſt be taken, that in Pretorian Courts, ſuch 
Caſes be not countenanc'd, which the Law hathnot ſo much pre- 
rermitted, as ſlighted at Frivolows, or, as odiow, judg'd wnwor- 
thy redreſſe. 


APHORISME XLIIT; 


Above all it moſt imports the Certainty of Lawes, that 
Courts of Equity doe-nor ſo ſwell and overflow. their: banks, as 
under pretenſe of mitigating the Rigor of Lawes, they doe diſ- 
ſett or relaxe the ſtrength and finewes thereof, by drawing all to- 
 Arbitrement> bY Ay 


APHORISME. XLIV. 

Let not Pretorian Courts have Power to Decree againſt ex- 
preſſe ſtarure, under any pretence of equity: for if thu ſhould be 
permitted, a Law-interpreter would become & Lawy-maker, 
and all matters ſbould depend upow Arbitrement. _. 1 

| AP HOR1SME,)- XLV.. 6 as wn 

Some are of opinion, that the Turiſdi@Gion df Defining accords” 
« ing toEquity and Conſcience; and that other,-which-procedds 
according toftrickt Lawzſbould be deputed tothe ſame Courts, 
but others ſay to ſeveral: by all means let there be a ſeparation 


of Courts, for there will be uo DiſtinRion of Caſes, where 
there 
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| there & commixtion or juriſdictions; but. you ſhall have At- 
birrement incroach upon, aud at last, ſwallow up Law. 


APHORISME. XLVI. 


The Tables of the Pretors among the Romans came in uſe 
upon gqod ground: in theſe the Pretor ſet: diwne and: publiſht a- 
fore hand, by what forme of Law he would execute Judicature. Af- 
ter the ſame example, Indges in Precorian Courts, fhowld pro- 
pound certaine Rules to-themſelves (0 farre as may be) and'0-+ 
penly publifh them: for that is the beſt Law, which gives 
leaſt liberty ro che Judge; he the beſt.-Judge that takes leaſt 
liberty co himſelfe. But of theſe Courts we ſhall ſpeak more at 


large, when we come tothe Title De Judiciis, we now ſpeak of 


themin paſſage only, ſo farre as they cleere and ſupply that which 
is omitted by the Law. ET 


THE REFLECTIVE "ASPECT OK 
+ REFERENCE of Lawes odets another. a 


PATENT 
ad 

T Here 1s likewiſe another kinde of upp Lawns of Caſe: es O- 

mitted, whey one Law falleth upon 71 and withall 

drawes with it Caſes pretermitted. This comes to paſe in Lawes 

or <tatutes, which ( as the uſuall expreſſidi is) looke back or. re- 


 APHORI SME. XLVIE. 


flect one upon another. Lawes of thu ngture , 'axe rerely.and 


pith great (autionto be alleag'd: for, we, dike Gator yfec a: Bw, 


Fac'd [anus in Lawes. 34 wt A\r-1 1 233,008 
% 1 K\ In ya) - 
APHORISME. XLY.LL,. | iQ a6) 


Hz rb goes about to elude and crewivbent EOIGy £ 
ſententeof Law byFraude iandcaptious fallacies?” LE eſey var 
like manner to be himſelfe infoat'd by k"fuceeediig Sik whW 
forat#caſe of (ubtile ſhifrvand finite deviſes! Ft very Meet 
that liwes ſhould looke back ?wprn af Whthtilal Flipport 32 
another, that he who ſtudies *vaſtons," hill "Lawey 
L111 Preſent 
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Preſent, may yet ſtandin awe of future Lawes. 


APHORISME, XLIX, 


Lawes which ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh the true intentions of 
Records and Inſtruments, againſ# the Defe&s of Formes 
and Solenniries, doe rigbtly comprehend matters Paſs: for the 
greateſt inconvenience in 4 law that referres back , is, that it di- 
fturbeth: But theſe confirmatory Lawes, refpe& the peace and 

ſetling of thoſe caſes which are tran{atied and determin'd; yet we 
muFt take heed that cales already adjudg'd, be nor reverft or 
violated. 


APHORISME. LI, 


We muſt be very careful that , not thoſe Lawes alone , be 
thought to reſpeRrthings paſt, which invalide caſes already de- 
cided; but thoſe alſowhich prohibite andreſtraine future caſes 
neceſſarily connext with matters paſt. As for example, if a Law 
ſhould interdift ſome kind of Trades-men the vent of their com- 
modities for hereafter: zbe letter of this Law is for the future; 
but the ſenſe and meaning takes hold of the time paſt; for nowit 
is not warrantable for ſuch perſons to get their liveing this way. 


APHORISME, LI. 


Every Declaratory Law althoe there be no mention of time 
paſt, yet bytheforce 4 the Declaration, it is by all meansto be 
extended to matters = for the Interpretation doth not then 
beginto be inforce,whenit is declared; but is made contempo- 
rary withthe Law it ſelfe. Wherefore never enat# declarator 
Lawes,bnt in caſe where Lawes may in equity referre and looke 
back one upon anther. And here we have done with that 
partwhich.handles theINcexTITups os Lawss, where 
no Law is found, It.remaines, we now ſpeake of that 0- 
ther part, namely where there is a Law extant, but ſuch a 
oneasis PERPLEXTand OBSCURE. | 


Or 
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OF THE ' OBSCURITY 
OF LAWES. 


APHORISME. LIT, 


® oor of Lawes ſprings from fore cauſes : either 


from the exceſſive accumulation of Lawes, ſpecially 

where there is a mixture of Obſolete Lawes: Or from au 

ambiguous, or not ſo perſpicuow and dilucide deſcription of 

Lawes: or from the manner of expounding Law, either alto- 

gither neglefied, or not rightly purſued:, or laſtly from contra- 
dictionand incertainty of judgements. 


OF THE EXCESSIVE ACCUMU- 
LATION OF LAWSBS. 


APHORISME, Ll It, 


H e Prophet ſaith, Pluet ſuper en Laqueo, now there | 


are no worſe ſnares than the ſnares of Lames, | ſpecially Pe- 

#al. if they be immenſe for number; and through the attetats- 

ons of times unprofhablez they doe not oy acorch, 'bur 
ſpread anetto our Feex. F 3 

APHORISME. LLY. #: 

There are two wayes in uſe of making a new —_ the one 

eſtabliſheth and ſtrengthens the Former ſtatute about the ſame 

je, and then addes and changes. ſome things: the ocher 'abro- 
gates and cancels what was Decreed before, aud ſubſkitutes dein- 

tegro a new and uniforme Law. The, \latter, way. .we' aft 


prove: for bythe former way-Decrees hecqwe complicate ans 

perplext; yet what oandariden? x is rage purſued, dy the 

of Law is inthe meane time corrupted, ut certainly the, more di- 

ligence tt required inthe latter, phere the, liberation of mm 

Law itſelfe; that is, the Verge.s borer made, | are to be 
ſearc hed 
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ſearchedinto and duely waigbed and examin'd, before the Law be 


publiſht-but the chiefe point wu, that by this means the Harmony 
of Lawes is notably advanced for the future. 


APHORISME. Lv, 


> 


It was a cuſtome inthe ſtate of Arhenss #o delegate fixe per- 
ſons, for to reviſe and examine every yeare the Contrary Titles 
of Law, whichibey called Anti-nomies; and ſuch as could not 
be reconciled, were propounded tothe People that ſome certain 
might be defined touching them, After this example,let ſuch in 
every ſlate, as have the Power of making Lawes,review Anti-no- 
mies every third or fifth yeare, or as they ſee cauſe, And theſe 
may be firſt ſearcht into, and prepar 4 by committees aſtigned 
thereto, and after that exhibited to Aſſemblies, that ſo what ſhall 
be approv dymay by ſuffrages be eſtabliſht and ſetled. 


APHORISME., LVL. 


And let there not be too ſcrupulow and anxious paines taken in 
recoxcileing Contrary-Titles of Law, and of Satving (as they 
terme it ) all poimts by ſubtle and ſtudied Diſtinftions. For this 
is the webbo of wit, aud however it may carry a ſhew of Modeſty 
and Reverence, yet it is to be reckoned in the number of things 
Prejudicial. as being that which makes the whole hody of Law ill- 

ſorted and incoherent. It were farre better that the worſt Titles 
were cancel d,and the re$F ſtand in force. 


APHORISME. LVII. 


-- Obſolete Lawes and ſuch at are growne out of uſe, as well as 
Anti-nornies, fhould 'be propotnded by delegates, as a part of 
their charge to berepeaPd: for ſeethg expreſſe Flatute cannot re- 
gularly be voided by Diluſe; it falls owt that through a Diſeſti- 
mation of 'Obſolere Layves , the amtority of the reſt is ſome- 
what embaſed, and Mezentius Tortare enſives ; that Lawwes a- 
livearckilledwiththe' embracements of Lawes dead: bur 
above all beware of a Gangre#e i Lawes.. | 


APHOR. 
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APHORISME LVII1, 


Solikewiſe for Obſolete Lawes and ſtatutes, and ſuch az are 
not lately publiſht, let the Pretorian Courts have power, in the 
mean ſpacezto define contrary to them: for although it hath been 
ſaid not impertinently, ao man ought to make himſelfe wi- 
ſerthan the Lawes; yet this may be undeShood of Lawes, when 
they are awake, not when they are aſleepe. Onthe other fide, let 
wot che more recent ſtatutes, which are found prejudiciall to the 
Law-Publiquezbe inthe Power of the Indges, but in the "Power 
of Kings and Connfilors of Eſtate » and ſupreme amorities for 
Redreſſe, by ſuſpending their execution through edits and Afﬀty; 
untill Parliamentary Courts, and ſuch High Aſſemblies meet a- 
gaine, which have Power to abrogate them . "Loft the ſafety of the 
Common -wealth ſhould in the meanwhile, be endangerd. 


OF NEW DIGESTS OF LAVWES. 


APHORISMB. LIX, 


BZ if Lawes accumulated upon eva tn into ſuch 
vaſt volumes, or be obnoxious toſuch confuſion, that it ts ex- 
pedient to reviſe themanew, and td reduce them into 4 
ſound and ſolide body, intend it by all means; and let ſuch a work 
be reputed an Heroicall noble work, and let the Audtors of ſuch a 
work, be rightly and deſervedly ranckt, in, thenumber of the 
Founders and Reſtorers of Law. , 


APHORISME, ns 


This Purging of Lawes, andthe cautriveing of a new Digeſs 
is s five waies accompliſh. Firſt les Obſolete Lawes, _— _ 
niantermes, old Fables be left out. Secondly let the moſt 

oved of Anti-nomies be recerved, '\the contrary aboli 
Thirdly, et al Coincident Lawes, or : Laws mbich import 


the ame, and are nothing elſe but repetitians of the ſame >, 9a 


be expung' d;and ſome 0ne;the moſt perfelt among them, retain'd - 


l 3 in ſtead 
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bs ſtead of all the reſt; Fourthly if there be any Lawes which 


determine nothing, but only propound Queſtions, and ſo leave 
them undecidedlettheſe likewiſe be caſſeer'd. Laſtly let Lawes 
roo Wordy and too prolixe be abridged into a more narrow 


Compaſee. 
APHORISME, LXI, 


And it will import very muchfor uſe, to compoſe and ſort apart 
inancw Digeſt of Lawes, Lawrecepted for Common Law, 


which in regard oftheir beginning aretime out of mind, and on 


the other fide ſtatutes [uperadded from time totime: ſeeing inthe 
deltvery of a Juridicall ſentence, the interpretation of Common 
Law, and$tatute-Lawes in many points is not the ſame. This 
Trebonianus did inthe DigeSts and ( ode. | 


APHORISME' LXII,. 


But inthis Regeneration aud new ſtructure of Lawes,re- 
taine preciſely the, words and the Text of the Ancient 
Lawes and of the *Books of Law; thoe it muſt needs fall out that 

ſuch acollefFion muſt be made by centoes & ſmaller Portions:then 
ſort themin orde?, For althoe this might have bin performed 
more aptly, and (if yourefpet right reaſon) more truly, by a 
New Text, than by ſuch a conſarcination, yet in Lawes , ' not ſo 
much theftile and deſcription; as Autority, and the Patron 
thereof, Antiquitys are'ty be regarded: otherwiſe ſuch a work, 
might ſeem a\(cholaftique buſineſle, and merhod, rather than 
a body of commanding Lawes. - 


APHORISME LXI11. 


In this New Digeſt of Lawves,upop guod adviſement 'a cave- 
at hath bin put in,that the Ancient yolumes of Law ſhould not 
be utterly extinguiſht, and periſh in oblivion, but ſhould at leaſt 
remaine in Libraries;thoethe common and promiſcuous u{ethere- 
of might beretain'd. For in Caſes of waighty conſequence, it 
will not be amiſſe totonſult and'look into the mutations and conti- 
wwations of Lawes paſt: and indeed it is uſual to ſprinkle Mo- 

| des derne 
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derne matters with Antiquity. And this new corps of Lavy, 


muſt be confirmed only by ſuch, who in every ſtate have the power 
of making Lawes , leſt perchance under colour of Digelting An- 
cient Lawes, new Lawes, under hand be comyayed in. 


APHORISME. LXIV. 


It could be wiſbt that this Inſtauration of Lawes, might fall 
out, and be undertaken in [uchtimes, as, for learning and expe- 
rience» excethole more Ancienttimes, whoſe As and Deeds 
they recegnixe: which fell out otherwiſe in the works of luſtinian. 
For it u agreat unhappineſſe, when the works of the Ancient , are 
maimedzand recompiled by the judgement an4 choice of a leſſe 


wiſe and Learned Age: but oft times that is neceſſary whichu 


wot the besF. 

They much be ſpoken of the Opscvrity of Lawes,ari- 
ſing fromthe —_ and confuſed accumulation thereof. 
Now letus ſpeak of the dark &DovsTFvLL DescrPTION 
of them. 


OF THE PERPLEXT AND OBSCURE 
DESCRIPTION OF LAWES. 


APHORISME LXVv, 


Bſcure Deſcription of Lawes ariſes either fromthe 
Lequacity or Verboſity of them,or agatnefromextreme 
Brevity; or from the Preamble of 'a Law repugnant 
withthe Body of a Law. | 


APHORISME.', LXV1. 


' Je followes that we now fpeak of the Obſcurity of Law, ariſe- 
ing from a corrupt and crooked deſcription thereof. The Lo. 
quacity aud Prolixity, which hath bin uſed in ſetting downe 
Lawes we diſlike: neither doth ſuch a writer any way compaſſe 
what he defires, aud labours fir; but rather tbe quite comrury. 
For while a man endeavours to ptirſue anidexpreſſe — 
cular 


9 
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cularicaſein apt; and proper termes, hopeing to gaine more 
Certitude thereby, contrariwiſe it falls out that through many 
words, multitude of Queſtions. are ingendredz./0'a1 a more 
ſound andſolidimterpratation of Law, according tothe genuine 
ſenſe and mind _ is much __ through the md 
words. | 


APHORISME.. LXVIL, 


And yet notwithwanding atoo Con ciſe and affected Brevi. 
tyfor MajeSties ſake,or as more Imperiall; is not therefore to be 
approved, ſpecially intheſe times, leaſt Lap become perchance, 
aLesbianRule. Wherefore amidle remperditile is t0 be em- 
braced, ayd a generality of words well ſtated to bo Jought out,” 
which though it doe not ſo throughly purſue caſes comprehend ed, 

2 it excludes egos wot "7 ory dere nengey* +" MER 


'Tetin why and Politiqui/ Laves =_ Edifts, wherein for ; 
moſ? part no man adviſeth with his Counfil, but truſteth to his owne' 
judgement, all ſhould be more amply explicated and pointed 
out, asit wete, withche finger;evento'the oY ddpitity. i 

\. | KOTA UN A 
| APHORISME. LXIX, . 


So neither ſhould we alle» of Preambles to Les, which a- 
mongſt the ancients were held impgrtinercigs-and which ittrodu 
Diſpurcing and #gt. commanding Lawrcys if we, could well 
way with ancient euſtomes. "But theſe Prefacescommonlyl (as the 
times are now) are neceſsarily prefixt, not {o,mucb for explication 
of Law,as for perſwafion that ſuch a Law may paſse in th- ſolemne 
meeting of a State, and againe'ts give ſatisfattion tothe commu- 
nalty.Tet (0 farre, @, poſſible may be let pq be Axgided 
andthe. Law begin) with, acommand, Me. 2a 

Lbs V 24.2; 
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- Tha Mind onditrabing ofa; Law, thongh monies iÞ may 
be drawn. not impropetiy fromPictacesand\Preambles(as they 
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Ce 


+a 


termethem, ) yet the latitude and extentionthereof, muſt not be 

fetcht fromthence. For a Preamble by way of example , ſome- 
times fetcheth in laies hold upon fome of themoſt plaufible & moſt 
ſpecious paſſages; when yet the Law compriſeth many moe. 
or on the contrary, the Law re(traines and: limits many (aſes, 
the reaſon of which limitations to inſert in the Preface were [u- 
perfluow. Wherefore the dimenſion and latitude of a - Law 
muſt be taken from the Body of a Law: for a Preamble often 
talls eicher ſhorr,or over. 


APHORISME. LXKXt1, 


And there is a very vitious manner of Recording of 
Lawves, that #, when the caſe at wbich the Law aimeth, i ex- 
reſt atlarge inthe preamble, afterward from the force of the 
word (The like ) or ſome ſuch cerme of relations the-Body of a 
Law # reverſt intothe Preamble; ſo az +he Preamble is inſer- 
ted and incorporated intothe Lawit ſelfe; which is an obſcure and 
not (0 ſafe a conrſe; becauſe the fame diligence uſetb not to be ta- 
ken in Pondering and examining the words of a Preamble, as 
there uſeth to be done inthe Body of a Law it ſzlfe. This part 


touching the lncertainty of Lawes proceeding from an ill De-' 


{cription of them we ſhall handle more at large bereaficr, when 
we come totreat of the Interpretation of Lawes. Thus much 
of the obſcure Deſcription of Lawes. New I w ſpeake 
of the waies of expounding Lawes. | 


OF THE DIVERS WALES OF 
expounding Law and (olyeing Doubts, 


APHORISME, LXXIL 


The waies of Expounding Law and ſolveing Doubts, are 
five. Forthis is done either by Court Rolls and Records; or by 
Authentique writs, or by ſubſidiary books;or by Prelections; 


* or byReſponſes and Reſolutions of wile men. All theſe if 


they be well inſtituted and ſet. downe, will be fingular belps at hand 
againſithe gb\curity of Lawes. 


M m m OF 
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OF THE REPORTING OF 
JVDGE MENTS: 


APHORISME. LXXIIL 


. Bovyeal, let the Iudgetnents delivered in higher, and 
Principall Courts of Iudicature, and in matters of grave 
importance ; ſpecially Dubious, and which have ſome 
Difficulty and Newneſle in them, be taken with faith and dili. 
gence. For Decrees are the Anchors of Law, as Lawes are 


of the Republique. 
APHOR ISME. LXXIV. 


The manner of colleing ſuch. Judgements aud Reporting 
them let be this. Regiſterthe caſe preciſely; the ludgements 
exactly; annexe the Reaſons of the Judgements alleadged by 
the Tudger,mingle not Authorities of Caſes brought for exam- 
ple with Caſes Principal. As:for Perorations of Pleaders, 
wnleſſe there be ſomething in them very remarkable, paſſe them 0- 
ver with filence. 


APHORISME.  LXXV. 


The Perſons which ſhould Colle theſe Iudgements, Let 
them be of the order and raxke of the Learnedſt Advocates, and 
let them receive a liberall . Remuneration from the State. 
Let not the ludges themſelves medle, at all, with theſe Reports; 
leaſt perchance, devoted totheir awne opinions, and ſupported by 
their opne Authority, they tranſcend the limits of a Re- 
porter. 


APHORISME. LXXVI. 


Digeſt theſe Iudgetnents actording to the order and con- 
tinuation of time, not according to Method and Titles : for 
writings of this nature are, as it were, the Hiſtories and Re- 


ports 
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ports of Lawes; nor doe the Decrees alone,but their timesalſo, 
givelight to awiſe Iudge. I, 


OF AUTHENTIQUE WRITERS 


APHORISME; LXXVIL. 


Et the Body of Lawv be built dnly upon the Lawes them: 
ſelves, which conſtituts the common Law; next of De- 
crees or Statutes; in the third place of fudgements enrolled; 
befides theſe-cither let there be no other IE PCI at all, of 
fparemegly entertain, 


APHORISME, . LXXVI'Lk. 


Nothing ſo muchimpoyts Certainty of Lavves (of which we 
ow diſcourſe) as that Authentique writingsz be confined within 
moderate bounds; and that the exceſsive multitude of Authors 
and Dottors of the Lawes , whereby the mind and ſentence of 
Lawes are diſtraBted, the Tudge confound#t proceedings are 
made immortall; and the Advocate him 1elfe, de ſpairing fo read 0- 
yer and conquer ſo many Books, ho himſelfe to Abridge- 
ments; be diſcarded. Jt may be ſome good gloſſe, and ſome few of 
Claffique writers, or rather ſome ſmall parcell of few writers, may 
be received for Authentiques. Yet of the reft, ſome wſe may be 
made in Libraries, where Iudges or Advocates, may as «rafien 
is offered read their Diſcourſes: but in cauſes to be pleaded, let 
them not be permitted to be brought, and allcagedinthe ({ourt; 
wor grow up into autority. 


OF AUXILIARY BOOKS: 


APHORISME. LXXIX. 


# Et not the knowledge and praftiſe of Law be deflituted, 
but rather well provided of Auxiliary Books. T hey 
M mm 2 are 
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are wm general fxe- forts, Inſticures; of: the ſignificarion of 
words, of the Rules of Law; Anciene Records; Abridge-. 
ments; Formes of Pleading, 


APHORISME LXXX 


Young Students, and Novices are tobe enterd by Inſtitutes, 
that they may the more profoundly and orderly draw and takein 
the knowledge and Difficwities,of: the Lawes. (ompoſe theſe 
Inſtitutes after acleere and perſpicuou manner. Ju theſe ele2 
mentary books runue oyer the whole Private Law ; not paſſing 
by ſome Titles, and dwelling too long npon others; but briefly, 
touching ſomething in all ; that ſo coming to readthrough the: 
whole body of Lawes, nothing may be preſented altogither 
ſtrange, butwhat hath bin taſted, and preconceiy d by ſome ſlight 
#otion. Touch not the -Publique. Law in Inſtitutes, but tes 
that be deduced fromthe Fountaines of themſelves. 


> - 4 «"Jf) 
- APHORISME, LXXX1I, 


Compile C ommentary upon the Termes of Law: Be net 200. 
curious and tedious in the explication thereof, and of rendring 
their ſenſe; for the ſcope here, is not exaly to ſeeke ont the Deh- 
nition of words; but ſuch explications only, as may. cleere the 
paſſage to the reading of the Books of Law. Digeſt not this 
Treatiſe by the letters of the Alphabet: l:ave that to ſome In- 
dex, but let ſuch words as twport the ſame thing be ſorted togither, 
that inthe compreheufion of the ſenſe, one may adminiſter help 
#nt0 the other, 


APHORISME, LXXXII. 


A ſound aud well-labour'd Treatiſe of the Diverſe Rules of 
Law, conduceth (if anything doth tothe Certainty of Lawes. 
A workeworthy the Penne of the greate$|t wits, andwiſeſt Juriſts. 
Nor doe we approvewhat is extant in this kind. And not only no- 
ted and common Rules, are to be collefed, but alſo others more 

ſubtile, aud abſtruſewbich may be abſtratted out of the Harmo- 
f ay 
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ny of Lawes, and ludged Cales;/i wchas are ſometimes found in 
the beſt Rubriques;and theſe are the generall Dictaxes of Yet 
ſon, and the Ballaſt, as # mereof Law. 


APHORISME. LXXXI11L, 


"Put all Decrees and Placits of Laws muſt nit be taken for 
Rules, as is wont to be ,abſurdly enough: for if this ſhould be 4d- 
mitted, then [0 many Lawess ſo many Rules; for a Law is:n0+ 
thing el{cy then a commanding Rule. ©But accept thoſe: for 
Rules whichcleave tothe very Forme of Iuſtice , From whonce 
for moſt part the ſame Rules are common{y found through the 
Civile Lawes of Different States, unleſje perbaps they vary for 
the reference tothe Formes of Publique Goverments. 


APHORISME. {LXXXIv. 


After the Rule iv deliveredin a briefe and ſubſtantial com- 
prehbenfion of words, let there be, for explication, annext exam- 
ples, and moſt cleere and lnculent Deciſions of Caſes; Diſtin- 
tions andexceptions for limitations; Points concurrent in 
ſenſe,for Amplihcation, of the fame Rule. 


APHORISME. LXXXV. 


It is well given in Precept , that a Law ſhould not be 
drayone from Rules; but the Rule from the Law in force. 
Neither is aProofeto be takenfrom the words of a Rule, as if it 
were a Text of Law: for aRule (4s the ſea-mans needle doth the 
Poles) indicates only, #ot Determines Law. 


APHORISME. LXXXvI. 


"Beſides the Body of Lavv, it will availe alſo, to ſtarvay the 
Antiquities or ancieat Records of Lawes, whaſe Autority 
thoe it be vaniſht, yet their Rever ence rematey, fait. And les the 
writings and Iudgements concerning Lawes, be received for 
the Anriquities I which in time preceded the Body of 


Lawes, whether they wore publiſpt of not: for theſe muſt not be 
Loi. Therefore out of theſe Be $ [cleft what ever is moſt uſe- 


Mmm 3 full 
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full (for there will be found much vaine and frivolow matter in 
them) and dige$t them into one volume, Left old fables (as Tre- 
bonianus calls them) be mixt with the Lawes themlelves, 


APHORISME, LXXXVII, 


+ Andit muchimports the Prattique part of Lawes, that the 
whole Law be Digeſted into Places and Titles; whereto a man 
may harve ( as occafion ſhall be given) 4 ſodaine recomrſe, as toa 

fiurniſbt Promptuary for preſent praftiſe. Theſe Books of A- 
bridgements, both reduce into Order what was diſperſed, and 
abreviatewhat was diffuſed and Prolixe in Law. But caution 
mit be taken that theſe Breviaries, make not men prompt for 
the Practique part:and ſlothfull for the knowledge it lelfe: for 
their proper uſe and office # thu, that by them the Law may bee 
tilled over againe, and not throughly learned. And theſe Sum- 
maries mſ# by all meanes be collefted with great diligence, faith, 
and judgement » le$F they commit Fellony againſt the Law. 


APHORISME. LXXXVIIT. 


Make a Colleftion of the diverſe Formes of Pleading is eve. 
Kkinde: for thr conduceth much tothe Praftique Part: and Cer- 
zainly theſe Formes doe diſcover the Oracles, and ſecret Myſte- 
ries of Lawes : for there are many things which lye hidden in 
Lawes; But in Formes of Plea1ing, they are better and more 
largely diſplayed, --like the Fiſt co the Palme. 


OF RESPONSES AND RESOLVTI- 
ONS OF DOVBTS. 


APHORISME. LXXXIX. 


0 Ome Courſe muſt be taken for the Cutting off and ſatisfying 
Particular Doubts which emerge from time to time: for it tr a 
bard caſethat they which defire to ſecure themſelves from error, 
ſhould finde no guide tothe way: but that preſent Buſineſſes ſhould 
be hazarded, and there ſhould bee no meanes to know the Law 


before 
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before the matter be diſpatcht. * 


APHORISME. XC, 


That the Reſolutions of the Wiſe, given to (rent touching 
point of Law, wheber by Advocates © of Profeſlors\/heuld / 
of [ach autbority, that it may wor-be lawful for the Fulge to a 
part from their opinionwe cannot approye:Lec Law be derived 
from fyvorneIudges; Gs 0 


APHORISME.. XCI. nov | a het bh 

To Feele and (ound Iudgements by Faned Cares and Perſong, 

that by this meanes, wen might find out whatthe Courſe and pro; 

ceeding of Lawwill be, we approve not : for it difbonoureth th2 

Majeity of Lawes, and is to be accounted akind 0 pit varica- 

tionor double dealing; and it is a foule ſight to ſee places of 
Iudicature ro borrow any thing from thy ſtage. -. -. 


APHORISME, XOIy. * 


Wherefore let, as well the Decrecs,as theaulwers and Coun- 
ſils proceed fromthe Judges alone: thoſe of ſuits depending, the(z 
of difficult points of Law, in the general. Require not theſe De- 
cilions, whether in cauſes private or publique, fro the Indges 
themſelves, (for this were to make the Tudge an Advocate) but of 
the Prince, or of the State. Fromtheſe /ot the order be direfed 
wntothe Tudges: and let the ludges thw unthorized, heare the 
reaſons on both ſides;both ofthe Advocates or ofthe Com- 
mittees, deputed by the partizs #0 whom the matter appertaineth, 
or of them aſsigned by the Judges themſelves; if neceſsity- ſo re- 
quire: and waighing the Cauſe, let them deliver the Law upon the 
caſe and declare it. Let theſe verdicts and counfils, be recor- 
dedand notified amongſt Caſes adjudged, and be of equall au- 
thority. | 
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OF PRELECTIONS. 
APHORISME. XCII1I, 


T. Etthe Lectures of Law andthe exerciſes of thoſe that ad- 
dreſie themſelves to the ſtudies of Law,be ſo inſtituted and 
ordered, that all may tend rather to the laying aſleepe, than 

the awakeing of Queſtions and Controverfies in Law. For (as 

the matter is now carried) a Schoole is ſet up, and open among ſt 
all, tothe multiplying of Altercations and Queſtions in Law, 
as if their aime was oply to make otentation of wit. And this is 

an old diſeaſe, for even among i the. Ancients, it was, as it were, a 

glory, by Sefts and Fattions, to cheriſh rather than extinguiſh 
many queſtions concerning Law. Provide againſt this in- 

CONVentence. . 44 


OF THE INSTABILITY OF 
IUDGEMENTS. 


APHORISME. XCI1y, 


Vdgements become incertaines either through immature 
and too precipitate proceeding to ſentence; or through 
Emulation of Cqurts; or through ill and unſckilfull re- 

giſtring of Iudgements; or becauſe there is a too eaſy and ex- 

edite way open of Reverſing and Reſcinding them.) here- 

Pore it muſt be provided, that ludgements iſſue forth not without 

aftaid deliberation had aforehand,; and that (ourts beare a 

Reverent reſpe&to one another;and that Decrees be drawne 

up faithfully and wiſely; and that the way to repeale Iudge- 

ments be narrow, rockie and ſtrewed, as it were, with ſbarpe 
ſtones. | 


APHORISME, XCV. 


If a ludgement bave been awarded upon a Caſe in any Prin- 
etpall Court;andthe like caſe, intervene in another Court; proceed 
not to {entence before the matter be adviſed upon in ſome ſo- 


lemne 


' WII 
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lemne Aſſemble of Iudges: for if Iudgements awarded mult 
needg! be repeal'd, yerlerchem be interred: with —— var 


| INTEEIOY:) 1: 
WR  APHORISME. X CV. | (0129) 0119 HTG/ 
Far varts to be at debate aud variance abau lanif, didtofs 

© a fwmane frailty ; and the: more becauſe this intewperance, 
"thraugh a miſprifion and vaine' conceit -(thar icisrhe parrofa 
ſtour reſglute Tudge to cularge the priviledges ofthe Coure) 
is openly pauntenanced and ſpwrr d on, whereas it hathneed of the 
Bridle... Buttha out of this heat of ſtrmatks Courts fbould ſo rafts 
ly reverſe. on both fides Judgements awarded, which nothing 
pertaine to [uriſdiftionau an inſufjerableevill, which by allimeans 
ſbould he repres d and puniſht, by Kings 'or Counfils of States. or 
the forme of Government. For it is a Prefident of the worſt exc: 
ample, That Courts,thatfould diſtribure Peace. ſhould 
rhemlelyes practiſe Duells. «nh ny EET 


24 5 vt 


APHORISME, $EVIt 
. Let there wot be atoocaſy ayd free paſſage made tothe Rs 
pealing of ludgernents by A if 14 I) ray: ol wy 
or Reexamination, 4nd the ike, It is maintaintd by ſomes thiu 
4 Suit may be br bt into a Higher Court,@s entire and unried, 
the Indgement oor; wpon it {et aſide angablolurely luſ] pen ded: 
others are of opinion that the Iuds gernent it. ſelfe ma Rand.in 
force, but the execution thereof may be aid: Wal of theſe 
ist0 be allowed, unleſſe the Courts wherein the ludgement was a- 
warded, were of a baſe and inferior order "but rather that both 
the [udgement ſtand, andthat the execution thereof. goe on, ſe a 


Carveat be put in by the Defendant for Danes: and charges if 


the ludgement ſhould bereverſt; ” 
B Utchis Title rouchingrhe C ridintya Lakes WE ti: 


' 
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ficefor a preſident tothe reft of a * D1- * Die#i%i url #6 Babs Shea 


GesT,which we with care & dilifence 74min; IE 
endeavour to contrive: Ahd now have ve NT PR 
concluded Civile Knowledge (lo tarte 48 wwe etl, onjeeadini re/eroatur 
ought fitto entreat py. and rogither with it Humane 
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. think I ſay, on theſe adyantages; we cannot but be raiſcd v0 


\Philoſophy, as alſo with Humane Philoſophy; Philoſophy in 
General. "Wherefore being now at lengeh art ſomepayſe, 
and lookeing back into that we have paſtthrough; this our 
writeing ſeems to-us' not much \unlike 'thoſe ſounds and 
Preludess which Mufitians make white they are. Yititing 
their Ju@ruments; which is harſhiand miplealing ro'heare, 
buyer is cauſe why the Muſique is ſweeter after\vaitds. 
So have we bin content to imploy our paines in tuneingthe 
JTuſtrament of the Muſes, and toſer itunrs'a true Hiatmony, 
that. afterwards they may play who have better hands. 
Swrely,when Iſct before me the condition of theſerimes, 
in which Learning ſcems to have made hir third ' Cirenit ta 
Men, and withall diligendy.þchold , wich whar various 
ſupplies and ſuppottsbeing furniſhe, ſhe hath made her vi- 
fitacion;as arc, the height and Trvacity of 'many wits in this 
our Age; the excellent monuments of Ancient writers, which as 
ſo many great lights ſhine before us; the Art of Printing, 
which communicates Books with aliberall hand tomen of 
all fortunes, the travel d boſome of the Ocean and of the world, 
opened on all parts, whereby mulcirudes of experiments un- 
known tothe Ancients have bin diſcloſed; and Natural Hi- 
ftory,by the acteſſe of aninfiniteMaſle advanced. the leaſure 
wherewith the Kingdomes and / States of Europe every 
Where abound, not imployingmen ſo generally in: Civile 
Buſineſſes, as the States of Grecta did in reſpect of heir Popu- 
larity, or as the ſtate of the Romans did in reſpect of their 
Monarchy: the Peace *which at this preſent Britcanny, 
Spaine, [caly, asalſoat this inſtant France-and many other 
Countries enjoy: The Conſumption & Exinanition of all that - 
can be imagined or'ſaid in controverfies of Religion,*which 
now ſo long time hayetaken upſo many, wits, and divex- 
ted them from the ſtudies of ws Sciences: the Elevation aud 
Perfeftion of Your Majeſties Leafning, about whom (as the 
Birds about the Phanix) whole: vollies of. wits flock and 
aſlemble: Laſtly the inſeparable property which attends time it 
ſelfe, which is,ever more and more #8 diſcloſe Truth: when we 


this 
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this Perſwaſton, that this third period of Learning, will farre 
{urpaſſe thoſe rwo former of the Grecian and Roman Learn- 
ing. Onely it men will but well and wiſely know 'their 
owne ſtrength and their own weakneſle both;and rake, one 
from the other, light of Inventions, and not Fire-brands of 
contradiftion, and eſtime of the Inquiſition of Truth, as a 
noble entrepriſe,and not as a delight or ornament; and im- 
ploy wealth and magnificenceto things of worth and ex- 
cellency, and nottothings vulgar & of populareſtimation. 

As for my Labovrs, if any man ſhall pleaſe himſelfe or o- 
thers in the reprehenſion of them, certainly they ſhall cauſe 
me put up thar ancient requeſt, but of grear patience, Terbe- 
ra ſed Audi, let men reprebend as they pleaſe, ſothey obſerve 
and waigh what is fpoken. Verily the Appeale is lawfull 
(though, ir may be, for chis matter, nor ſo needfull) if it be 
made fromthe firſt cogitations of men unto the ſecond, and from 
the neerer times, to the times farther off. 

Now letus come untothe Learning, which thoſe two 
ancient Periods of time were not ſobleſt as ro know , I 
mean SACRED AND DIVINELY INnsPIRED THEOLOGY, 
. the Nobleit Saboath and Port of all mens Labors and Perec- 
grinations. ; 
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CA pk i 
The Partitions of Inſpired D _ 7 are abi onl _ e is made 
fothree De vietuwrs, Dodvine of right uſe” of 


Humane Reaſon in —— Divi, -\The Dadtrine'of the 


Degrees of Vnity inthe City of Cad, - fs. Andihe Emangtis 
ons of SS, Scriptures, 


{ @ Nd now (moſt excellent King) we have with a a 

@ [mal Barque, ſuch as we wereable, co. ſet our, 

fail d about the univerſal circumference , As 

well of the old ax the new:WorLD Or Sc IENCES, 

with how profperous wi indes and courle, we 

Te Poſterity to Judge. What IAG, buc that, have- 

ing accompliſht our res what we ſhgul 

Bur there reſts yer behinde Sac REn-INgptReo-Di ITY; 

whereof if we ſhould proceed to. intreat, We Ws pldg part 

Gur of the Pinyace of” Bl 

the Charch, which mipſtalone be governed by 1D 

needle ro direct her courſe ar PE the org bh 
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lence inthis ſacred ſubjeRt. Wherefore we ſhall omit the 


juſt | Partitions of this knopledge ; My -notwirhftanding 
ſomewhat we will caſt into thistrealuryi. by way of good 
wiſhes accordingto the proportion of otir ſlender habiliry. 
This we docthe rather becauſe we  finde po coaſt or ſpace 
of ground inthe Whole Body of Divinity lying vacant and 
untilled; ſodiligent have men been, - either in ſowing of 
Good ſeed; or ſowing of Tares. '— - 

$ Whereforewe will propound three Appendices of Theo- 

y treating,not of the matter informed of by Divinity, or 
to be informed off; but only of the manner of information: nei- 
ther will we ahnexcexamples, or ſer downe precepts con- 
cerning theſe Tractates, - as our manner was to docin the 
reſt; that we referre to Divines, for thefe arc ( as hath been 


ſaid) like meere vowes vhly. ' - 


% —I. The Prerogative of God Comprehends the whole 


SO5RON man; and is extended as well to the Reaſon, as tothe will of 


vn = Man, that is;thatman renouncehimſelte wholly, and draw 

TIO- neereunto God :. whereforeag we areto obay his law, thoe 
_ we findea reluQtationin our wil; ſo we are to believe bis 
VINIS. word thoe we finde a relutation in our Reaſon: for if we 
believe only that which is agteeable unte our Reaſon, we 
giveaſſenttothe Matter, not to the Auftor, which is no 
more than we would doe towards a ſuſpected and dilcre- 
dited witneſſe: but that Faith which was accounted unto Abra- 
ham for Righteouſneſſe, was of ſuch a point, as whereat $4- 
rah laughed, who therein wasan Image of Natural Reaſon. 
By how much therefore any Divine Myſtery 1s more dil. 
condant: and incredible, by ſo much the more Honour is 
given to God in Believing, and the victory of our Faith is 


Gen. 18. 


made more noble: Nay everi ſinners by how much the 


more they are ſurchargdin conſcience, & yet repoſea truſt 
in the mercies of God for their ſalvation, by this doe more 
honour God; for all defperation & a reproach of the Deity. Nay 
farther (if wetruly conſider the point) it is an AR more 
greatand highto believe, than to know, as we now know:for 


in knowledge mans mind ſuffers from /en/e , which reſults. 


from 
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from things materiace; bur ih Beliefe the ſpiric ſuffers from 
Ipiric, which isthe worthier Agent:-the caſe is otherwiſe 

in the Yate of Glory,tor then+ Faith ſhall ceaſe, & we ſhall know , ©. 
4s we are knowne. Wherefore we may' conclude,thar Sacred x111. 
Tievlogyis grounded on, and mult be deduced from the O- 

tacles of God, & nor from chelight of Nature, or the Diftates 

of Reajdn: for ic is written, The Heavens declure the Glory of Plil.xre. 
Gods but we nevertinde it written The Hexvens declare the 

will of Qod:of the will of Bod, it is laid) Ad legew &) Teftimo- 

via, fi wonfecerimſerundum' illad, Fc. This holds not only 

in thoſe Great Myſteries concerning the Deity, the (reatton, 

the Redemption, burappertaines alſo to a more perfeR inter- 
pretation of the Law Morall; : Love youp Enimies, doe good t0'Mat.vi 
thew thathate you Vc. that yeumay bethe thildrenof your hea- 

venly Father, who commands vhe rain to\fall upon the juſt and 
juſt, which words certainly deſerve that applanſe, Nec = 

vox homitzem ſonat: For it is a voice beyond.the light ofNa- 
ture. -So:likewiſe we tee'the” Heathen" Poets eſpecially, 

when thy fall npon a'paſsion, doe Rill expoſtalate with 

Lawes and Moralities (which yet are fatre more free and in- 
dulgent than drvine Lawes ) as if in a kind of malignity, they 

were repugnantrothe liberty of harures = 

; -  --—== Ex qued natura'remittit Plutar. in 

. Invidajura negant ----- | '* Alex, M: 

So ſaid Dendamisthe Indian; unto Alexanders Meſſengers, 
That be had heard ſomewhat of the name of *Pythagoras; and 
fome other of the wiſe-men of Grecia,and that be heldthem for 
excellent men, but they had one fault which was, that they had in 

too great . Reverence and Veneration,' an imaginary thing they 

called Law anp MANNERS, So it truſt be confeſt; that a 

great part of the Law Morall is of that perfeRion, whereun- 

ro the light of nacure cannot aſpire : yet notwithſlandings 

chat meti are ſaid ro haves even from the Light and Law of 
Natwre, ſome notions and conceits of virtues vice, juſtice, in- 

jury, good and evill, is moſt true and cerraine. Yer we mult 
underſtand thatthis light of Nature is uſed in two leverall 
lences; rſt as it ſprings from ſence, Induion, Reaſons 


Argu- 
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V. Doftis 


Hookerum 


SvILL.IX. 
L.i.S vii 
Ix, 

Rom. x11, 


de LL.Eccl 


Arguments, according ro the Lawes of : Heaven and Earth, 
Secondly , as itis imprinted and ſhines: upon chei{pirit of 


| Manby an inwardinſtin& according tothe Law of (onſct- 


ence, Which isa ſparke, and, as it were, the Remames of a 
Priſtine and Primitive Purity. inwhich latcer ſenſe; princis 


pally, the ſoule is participant of. ſame lighc to bekold 'and 


. diſcernethe perfection of theMorall Laps which light is 


not alrogither {o cleare, but {i uch-as in ſome meaſure rather 
reprehends vices,than fully informes us concerning Duties: 
Sothen the Religionas well Moral as Myſfeall depends up- 
on Divine Revelation. Ie 3th. 2 | 

$ The w/e, notmithſtanding, of Humane.Reaſon im watters 


+» 4 BS 


ſbirituall, is, without queſtion, manifoldwery ſpacious, and; 
Politiz1.3- generall; and it is not for nothing that the Apoltle calls Re-. 


ligion, our reaſonable ſervice of God, Letyit be remembred: 


thatthe ſhadowes and Figures of. the old Law, were folk 


of Reaſon and fignification, much differing; from-the. cere< 
monies of Idolatry and magique, which were {uzde and 
mute; oftentimes inſtrucingaorhing, no not ſomuch as 
infinuating any thing. The Chriſtian Faith. efpeciallyzas in all 
tings, ſointhis is eminent,and deſerves ighty.1o be taagnified, 
that it holds a golden Mediocrity tawching the: uſe of Reaſon and 
Difputation, which isthe offpring of Reaſon, 'between the Law of 


the Heathen andthe Law of Mahomet which: baye imbracedthe 


two extremes; for the Religion of the Heathen, had'no con- 
ſtant belicfe or confeſsion; on the contrary in the Religion 
of Mahomet » all Diſputation was interdited': ſo. as one 
hath the very face of wandring and multifarious error, the 
other of cunning and cautelous impoſturez yyhereas the Ho- 
ly Chriſtian Faith doth both admit and-reject Diſputation, 
utaccording to due bounds. 7366 

-. $ Thewſeof bumane Reaſonin matter pertaining td Reli- 
giog is of two ſorts; the one in the explication and conceptions 


of the Myſtery, the other in Ilations and Juferences derived 


fromthence. As touching the Explication of MySterizs,we ſec 


chat God vouchſafeth to deſcend tothe. weaknefle;of our 
capacity»ſo expreſsing and unfglding his Myſteries as they 
| may 
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may beſt be comprehended by us;and inoculating az it were, 
his Revelations, npon the Conceptions and Notions of our Rea- 
ſon, and ſo applying his inſpirations to open our underſtanding, 
as the forme of the kay ts fitted to the ward of the lock. In 
which reſpe&t, notwithſtanding, we ought not to be 
wanting to our ſelves, for ſecing God himſelfe makesuſe 
of the faculty and funRion of Reaſon in his Ilwminations, 
we oughtalſoevery way toimploy and improve theſame, 
whereby we may become more capeable to receive and 
draw inſuch holy Myſteries: with this caution, that the 
mind for its Module be dilated to the amplicude of the 
Myſteries;and not the myſteries be ſtreightned and pirt in- 

tothe narrow eompaſle of the Mind. 
$ As for Illations we ought to know that there is al- 
lowed us awſeof Reaſon and Argument, in regard of My- 
ſteries, ſecondary and Reſpective; not Primitive and Ab- 
ſolute: for after the Articles and Principles of Religion, are 
placed in their ſeats, ſo as they ftand altogether exempr 
tromthe examinationof Reaſon, it is then indeed permit- 
ted untous to make derivations & inferences from them, 
according to the Analogie of them:/ Jn things Naturalthis 
holds not; for both the Principles are liablero examinarti- 
on, by Jndufion | mean, thoe not by Syllogiſme, and the 
ſame Principles have no repugnancy with Reaſon, but thar 
the-firſt and midle Propolitions, may be derived fromthe 
ſamefountaine. But it is otherwiſe in the Dofrineof Re- 
Lgion, wherethe firſt propoſitions are their own ſuppor- 
ters and ſubſiftent by themlelves, and again, they are not 
regulate by that Reaſon, which interreth conſequent pro- 
poſitions. Nor holdeth his in Religiowalone, bucalſo in 
other Sciences both of greater and (maller nature; namely 
Where the Primaries Propoſitions are. Placita not Poſita; be- 
cauſe in theſe alſo the uſe of Reaſon cannot be ablolute, For 
inſtance we ſee in Games as Cheſſe, or the like; that the firſt 
Draughts and Lawes of the Play are meerely pofitive & ad pla- 
citum, which muſt abſolutely be accepted and not diſputed; bus 
that thereupon you may winthe Game, and with the beſt advan- 
Ooo tage 
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tage manage yur play, u a thing artificial and Rational. So 
itis likewiſe in Humane - Lawes, wherem there be ma- 
ny Maximes (as they ſtile chem) that is, meere Placita Ju- 
r1s, grounded more upom Authority than Reaſon, neither 
come they into dilceptation: but what is moS juſt, not 
ablolutely but relatively, (thatis from the Analogie of theſe 
maximes) that indeed is Rational,and affardsa large field of 
Diſputation. Such therefore is that ſecondary Reaſon;which 
hath place inſacred Theologie that is> which is grounded 

upon the Placits of God. | 
$ Andasthere is adouble uſe of humane Reaſon in mat- 
ters Divixe, ſoin the ſame uſe there is a double exceſſe, the 
one where there is made a more curiow enquiry intothe manner 
of the Myſtery than is beſeeming,; the other when equall Autho- 
rity is attribmted to Derivations, which isto *Principles. For 
both he , may ſcem tobe Nicodemws Diſciple, who perti- 
Toan. 111, naciouſly enquires How can 4 mas be borne when be is old? 
and he in no wiſe can be accounted Pauls Diſciple, which 
.Cor.yr 1, 24y not ſometimes interlace his inſtrutions with Ego 
wor Dominus, or that, According to my Indgement; for to ma- 
ny {lations that ſtile is well applied: wherefore ro my un- 
derſtanding it would be a wholſome and very profitable 
- courſe; if there werea ſober anddiligent Tractate compi- 
led, which as a kind of Divine DialeFique might give di- 
rections, concerning the true limits and uſe of Reaſon in mat- 
ters Divine, wehich would be a kind of Opiate Medicine, 
not only to quiet aud lay aſlcepe the vanity of Aery fpeculations, 
wherewith the Schosles ſametime labour; but likewiſe not a litle 
calme and mitigate the furics andrage of Controver fies, which 
raiſe fideings and fat#ious is the Church. A Treatiſe of this 
nature we {et downeas Deficient, and terme it SOPHRON 

z Ortheright uſe of Humane Reaſon.in matters Divine. 

IRENE- . U Itimportsexceedinglythe Peace of the Church, that 
—_ 0g the League of Chriſtians , preſcribed by our Saviour in 
unicatisin thoſe two'clauſes which ſeem to croffe one the others 
wivitate were well and clearely expounded; whereof the one de- 
Luc.c.1x. finesthus, He that is not with wi is againſ# withe other thus, 
He 


* . ; 
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He that is pot againſt ws with w;; From thoſe two ſeverfl} Fuc-x7- 
aſſertions ir plainly. appears »:tbas there are- ſore Articles 
wherein whoſoever difſenteth, is to beheld a: not comprebended 

in the league: and there are ather Articles, wberein a man uiay 
diſſent,aud.yetthe leagye be kept' entire. For the bounds of 
Chriſtian communityare ſerdowne, one Faith, owe Bap- Ephed. rv: 
tiſme; andinot, oye Rite; one Opinion. We ice likewiſe the 
Coar of our Saviour mazentire without ſeame; but, the gar: Toan.x1x; 
ment of che Church wes of divers Colours. The Chafje muſt pi. ary. 
be ſeverd from the corne in theeare; but the ,Tares may 

not preſently be pulld:up from. the Corne in the Field. 
When Moſes ſaw an Egyptian fighting with an; Iſraelitez 

he did notfay, why ſtrive you?: butt drew his {yord and 

flew the Egyprian; but whert he ſaw two I(raclices fight, 
though it could not poſsible be that both parties had a 

juſt cauſe; yethethus beſpeaks theauboth ,.: Yow, are Bre- Exod. ut. 
thren,why ſtrive you? Whetefore if theſe things be.well ob- 
ſerved, itwill be founda matter of grearmoment'andulc, 
£0 define. what, . ad. of wharlaticude: thoſe. points are; 
which diſcorporate, men. fromthe body of che-Church, 
and calt themiqut and quite: cafſeerechem fromthe com- 
munion andfellowſhip ofchefaitbfull. And if anythink 
thatthis hath bin. donenow longagoe, let him {eriouſly 
conſider, wich. what fyncerity,and-moderation, the ſame 
hath bin-perform'd; lathe mean.{paceirt,is'very likely, 
that he char makes mention ok Peace; ſhall bearaway thar 
anſwer Jchu gavero the. Meflenyess, 1s &.Pracs Joby? * Reg. 1K: 1 
What haſt thou:to doe withPEACE? ttvrne and follow: me ." Peace 
15 notthe matter tharmany ſeek after, but Parties and fide- 
ing: Notwichſtandiog we Hough goodto.ſer;downe a- 
mongſt De#1citNTs5asa Whollome and profitable work 
a Treatiſe ronching Tye peGREEs of UniTY ,1N 
TH C1TTY of Gav,, > 7 IRR 121130214} 1 0 * 

©. 111, ; Secingthe ParrSof ſacred Scripture touching the VTRES 
Infirmation of Theology, are ſuch and ſogrearzlex us {peci-$res, © 
ally conſidetthe lacerpretationthereof; nor doe, we here five Ema- 


SS &. 


ſpeak of the Authority of interpretatging thew y \yhich is wines 
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feek the Rving amongſt the Dead, oo the otherſide to ſeek 


©. downeasaitexceſſe, ſeems at firſt Tighe ſober-and chaſt; 
.c:T yet notwichſtanding icborh diſhonourerh Schiptitres, \and 
© 15a great pttjudiceand detrimenrto the Churth; andiris, 
x0 ſpeak ih a word, when Divin#ly-inſpir Scriptures are 
7285 ESELSEES IN 3b L $I. 


\ eftabliſhe by the conſencof the Church but of the manner 


of Interpreting. This is oftwo {orts, Methodicall, and So- 
Inte,or arlarge: forthis divine water, which infinitely ex- 
cells that of [acobs well, is drawn forthand deliverd much 
»frer the lame manner as\Naturall waters ule robe ont of 


4 wells; for theſe atthe firſt draught are cither receiv'4 into 


Cifternes, and fo may be convayed and dirivd by many 
Pipes for publique and private uſe; or is poywred forth im- 


 miediatly in Buckets and veſſells,to:-beugd our of hand, 


25 occaſton requires. 1022 

$ Now this former Methodicall manner hath atlength 
brought f6trh unto us Sehvlaſticall Theologie, whereby Di- 
vinity hath'bincolle&edintoan Ars, as intoa Ciſt-rxe, and 
che ftreames of Axioms and Poſitions, diſtributed from 
thence intoall parts. 

$ © But in ſolute Manner of Imerpretingytwoextreams in 
rervene; the one preſuppeſtth ſuch a perfetidn in Scriptures, 
as that all Philofophie ought to befetcht and dirty'd from thoſe 


facred fountains, avif all other Philoſophy were an unhallowed 


and Heathemiſhthivg. "This diſterperature hath prevaild 
eſpecially in theSchoole of TParacelſiv, and ſome others; 
the ſource and ſpring whereof lowed from the Rabbins 
and Cabaliſts. But theſe men have'not atrain'd their pur- 
poſe, nor doe they givehonour (as pond) to Scrip- 
tares; but rather embaſe and diftaine them. For to ſeeke a 
materiate Heaven, andEarth inthe word of God, where- 


Mat. xx1v- of itis ſaid TTedven end Barth ſhall paſſe, but my word ſhall 


got paſſe, is indeed to purſue Temporarie things amongſt 
cternall Fo# u#to ſeek Divinity in Philoſophy, is as if you would 


Phileſophyin Divinity; is all one «116 ſeek the Deall amongft 
the lrping. bt SET = | > I | 
$ The other manner of Jmterpretine, which we ſet 


o k 
« 


expounded 
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expounded after the ſame manner. that bumane writings are: 
For it mult be remembred , that there are -rewwo points 
known to Gad the Aythor of Seriprate, which mans naz 
rwre cannot comprehend; that's, The feerets of the Heart; 
and the ſucceſſion of tiyes., Wherefare-lecing-rhe'Precepts 
and Dictaces of Scriptures were written and.direted tothe 
Heart and Thoughts of .men, and camprehehd'che viciſoi.” 
rudes of all Ages, withan cremall andcertainfore-ſight of 
all Herclies, Contradidiops; differing and mutable eftares 
ofthe Churchzas well ingenorall,as of the Ele& in ſpeci- 
all; rhey arero be interpreted according to the Latitude 


and the proper lenſle ot the place, and reſpeRtively towdHdk , 


that prelent occalion wheteuponthe words were utter'd, 
or in preciſe.congruity-fromthe Context of I 
and lubſcquenc words, os an contermplation of the prin- 
cipall lcope of the place; butſa axe conceive them to 
comprehend not only-torally- aricolleRively, but diftris 
butively,eycn in clauſes and in every wordiinfmite ſpring? 
and ſtreams of Do&dtrine ro water overy' parti of "the 
Church and the ſpirits of the Faithfull. For it hath bin 


excellently obſerved chas the Anſwers-of aut Saviour/to © 
many of the queſtions which werepropoundedto hint, © 
{ecm norto; the purpolezburas itwene; imppertinent tothe | 
{tate of the-queſtion demanded.; The Reafons hereof ave 


two: the qnexhar being! he knew:the thawgbts of thoſe 


that propoundedrhe Queſtions; nat fromtheirwords, as 
we menuſetq doe, bus immediady and of himſelfe, he 
madeaoF\verto cheirthoyghts odetotheir words. The other * 


Reaſog isthar he ſpak:hot only 1roithem char were then 
prelents butrto us alſo who now: livey.and romen of every 


Age aud place to whom. the Goſpell thbuld be preaches * 
which lenſcin matiy places of Scripture muſt'eake place: © 
$ Thele chus briefkely touckc-and fbretafted corric 
we now to that Treatiſe which ve report as Deficient: 
There are fautnd indeed amongſt Theolopreall 'wtitings to 4 
many books of Controvtrfies, an infinite maſſe:of that Divi- * 
nity which we call Paftive, 2s Compmon-plates, Particular 
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Treatiſes, Caſes of (onſcience; Sermons; Homilies, and many 
Prolix Commentaries upon the ©Books ef Scripture: bur the 
Forme of writing Deficient is this, namely 4 ſuccini? and 

ſound ( olleftion, and that with judgement, of Annotations and 
obſervations upon particular Texts of Scripture, not dilateing 
into commen-places.or chaſeing after ( ontroverſies,orreduceing 
them into method of Art: but which be altogither ſcattord and 
Natnrall, aching indeed now and then expreſtin more 
learned Sermons, which for moſt pare vaniſh; but which 
as yet» isnot colleedinto Bookeyliki ſhould be tranſmit- - 
ted to Poſterity. Certainly as wines which ar firſt preſsing 
run gently, yeeld a moro pleaſant taft, than thoſe where 
the wine-preſle is hard wrought; becauſe thoſe ſome- 
whartrcliſh of the ſtone and-skinne of the Grape; ſo thoſe 
obſervations are moſt whollome and ſweet, which low 
from Scriptures 74 REITs naturally expounded, 
and arenot wrelted ordrawn afide to common-places or 
C8ncroverlies; ſuch a Treatiſe we will name The Ema- 
wations of Seripiare. | a ' 


a1 8: 


- © 4+ Thashavewe made avit were, a ſmall Globe of the 
* Tytelleftwigll world; as fairhfully as vve could, togither with 
« 2delignationand deſcription of thoſe 'parts which I find 
* not conſtantly occupate,ornot well converted by the In- 
« duſtry andlabours ofmen.. In which work if I have any 
** wherereceded fromthe opinion of the Ancients, I defire 
© that Poſteriry would ſo judge of my intentions, as that 
« this was done with. a mind of further Progreſ#on, and Pro- 
* ficience inmeliw; and not our of a humour of Junovation,or 
« Tranlimigration | is atiud: for I could not be true and 
* conſtant ramy ſelfe, or the Argument which I have in 
* hand, if Lkaditot reſolvedly determin'd, To adde to the in- 
© veutions of atherso farreas Iwasable.And Iamas willin 

* and as ſyncerely wiſh that later ages'may goe beyond me ' 
« hereafter,as ſhave endeavourd to goe beyond others now. 
« And how, faithfully I have dealt. inthis Buſinefſe may ap- 
'* Reece eve by thisxthatl have propounded my opinions eve- 
* ry where naked & unarm'd, nor ſecking to prejudicare the 
liberty 


_—_ 


Liberty of others by the pugnacity of confutations. For © 
inany thing which | have well ſerdowne, | amin good « 
hopethatir will come ſo to paſle, tha if inthe firſt reading © 
a {cruple or objection be mov, inthe ſecond reading an © 
anſwer will be ready made; and in thoſe things wherein © 
[ have chanc'tto erre, I am ſure I have not prejudiced the<* 
right by litigious arguments, which commonly are of this <« 
naturesthat they procure Authority to error,and derogate from< 
Good inventions; for from Dubitation Rrror acquires Honour, © 
Truth ſuffers repulſe. And now [callto mind an Anſwer 
ThemiStocles made, who, when an Ambaſſador in a ſet« 
ſpeech had boaſted greatmartrers of a ſmall Village, takes< 
him up thus, Friend your words wowld require a Citty. Surely © 
I ſuppole ir may be juſtly objeftedro me, that my words re-© 
quire an Age, a whole Age perchance to prove them, and« 
many Ages to perte&tthem. Notwithſtaading ſecing the « 
greateſt matters are owing unto their Principles, it is 
enoughto me that] have Sowen unto Poſterity and the inz- < 
mortal God, whole divine Majeſty I humbly implore® 
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Plur, in 
vita. 


through his ſonneand our Saviour, that he would vouch-© - 


ſafe gratioully to acceptrheſe and ſuch like ſacrifices © 


of Humane underſtanding ſeaſund with Re- c 
ligion as with ſalt , and incenſed C& 
to his Glory. 


THE END 
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LIB. IL 


IP RRORES NATURZ 
| Ty Or the Hiſtory of 
Ex Preter--Generati- 
ons. Cap. 2. SetF.z. 


*% Vincula NarTuzz, 
Experimentall or Mechani- 
call Hiſtory. Cap.2. SeFt.4. 


+ HisTokta INDucTIVAz 
Naturall Hiſtory for the 
building up of Philoſophy. 
Cap.z. Seft.1. 


% Ocurus PoLYS$EMI, 
Or the Hiſtory of Learning 
from age to age.C.4.Sef. r. 


+ HisTORlaA aD Pro- 
PHETIAS, The Hiſtory of 


Prophely. C.11.Sett.2. 


3 SAPIENTIA VETERUM 
Philoſophy according to 
ancient parables. C.13. S.z. 
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LIB. IL 


+» PriLosoPHIA PrIMaA 
Or the Common and Gene- 
rall Axioms of Sciences; 
Cap 1. Seft.z. 


* ASTRONOMIA Veva, 
Living Aſtronomy Cap. Pa 


Sett.3.9 1. 


% MASTROLOGIA SANA, 
Sound Aftrologie. Cap. 4. 
Lil $2. 


* ProBLEMEs Naturall, 
a continuation thereof, Cap. 
4. Sett.s. 

Placites 


Ppp 


Yo LACIE Of ancient | 


Philoſophers. Cap. 4. Sect. 5. 
$ 1. 


&* Formex RERuM: A part 
of Metaphyſique of the 
Formes of things. Cap. 4- 
Set.6. 


* MacGta NaTuRAL1sS 
Or the letting of FokMEs 
on work Cap.5.$.1.4.1. 


 INnvENTaRinM OPpuM 
HyManazuM, An, Inven- 
tary of the Eſtate of Man. 


(,ap-5. Seft.2. 


- CaraLocGus PorLr- 
CHRESTORUMs a Catalogue 
of Things of mulcifarious 
uſeand Application. (;ap. 5: 
Seff. 2.4. 1. 
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LIB. IV. 


» Tzxwwien HomiNis, 
or of the SuMMITIES and 
higheſt pitch of Humane 
Nature. Cap.1. SefF.2.4.2. 


4+ PuySIOGNOMIiA Cor- 


PORIS 1N MoTuz aPhy- 
ficall diſcovery of the Body 
upon Motion. (ap. 1. Sett. 
3- 9-1. 


—— 


A Catalogue of Dehcients _ 


* Nanulatronas Me- 
DICINALESz» Medicinal Re- 
ports, or Hiſtoricall obſer. 
vations in Phyſique, Cap.2. 
Se(z.3.4.1. 


% AXATOMIA ComMPa- 
RATA, Comparative Anato- 


my. Cap. 2.Seft.3.4.2. 


*% MorBi INSANABLLES» 
Of the curing of Diſeales 
counted incurable. Cap. 2. 


Sett. 2.4. 5. 


* Dse EuTrHanasla ex- 
teriore, Of a faire and eaſi 
outward paſlage out of life. 
Cap.2.Seft.z.%. 6. 


» Of AutyenTiQue and | 
approved Medicines. Cap.2, 
Sel. 3.4.7. 


+ ARTIFICIALL Imitatt- . 
on of Naturall Bathes. C. 2, 
Seft.3.4. 8. 


& FiLumM MepicinaLE, 
An orderly courſe and ſe- 
quele in Phyſique, (,ap. 2. 
$.3.9.9, 


% PROLONGATION of the . 
[pace or coutle of life. C.2. 


Seft.4. 


—_. 


Ot 


UMI 
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* 4 Utalogue of Deficients. 


Lt Lt 4 


« . Ofthe lubſtance of the 


Senfible, or meerely produ-. 
Red Soule, Cap. 3. SeFb.1. 


&* Ofthc impulſion ofthe 
Spirit in voluntary Motion. 
Cap.z. Se.z. 4.1. - 


&* Of the Difference be- 
rvvcen Perception & Sefice. 


(,ap-3. Sefk.3.4. 3. 


% Rapix PERSPECTI1- 
Vz, Theoriginallof the Per- 
ſpeftives, or of the Forme of 
light. Cap.3. Seb. 3.4. 4. 


— 
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LIB. Y.: 


%* Venart1o ' Pants, Or 
Literate experience. Cap. 2: 
Seft.1. . 1.2. 


* Oxcanu : Nov, 
Or true DircRions for the 
Interpretation of Nature. 


Cap.2. Set.3.4 uR. 


% Tovricz PaRTICULA- 
RES, Or Places of Invention, 
appropriate to Particular 
ſubjects and ſciences. Cap.z. 
Seft.2.y 1. 


* ELENnCHus IpdoLoRuM, 
Sophiſme- Images  impoled 
upon the underſtanding 


Ppp 2 


from the nature of Man, 
Generall, Particular , or 
Communicative. (ap. 4- 
Sel.3. 


* ANaLocis Or De- 
MONSTRATIONS According 
co the nature of the ſubjeR. 
Cap.4. SetF. 4. 


LIB. VL 


%* Nortes Or 'Tupres- 
$Stons Or Tnincs, from 
Congruity, or from ad Pla- 
citum.(,ap.1.' Stef, 1:4. 2. 


* A PurILoSOPHMICALL 
GRAMMAR, Orthe Analogy 
between words & Things. 
Cap.1. Setb.2,g.4. -- 


%* TxrapiT1o LawmPabis 
Or the Me#bod deliver'd un- 


tothe ſonnes of Wiſdome. 
| Cap. 2. Sett.1.4.1. 


* Or Tus Wispom Or 
PRIVATE SPEECH; Or re- 
ſpetive Deliveries of a 
mans ſelfe. (;ap.3. Sef.1.4.t. 


+ Turns CorLouxs of Good 
and Evil in apparance, fim- 
ple and compar'd. (ap. 3. 
SetF. 2. Q. 1. | 
AN TE 
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% ANTITHETA RERUMs' 


theContre-politio of things. 
Cap.z.Sett 3. 


% Formulz MinoREs, 
lefler formes or ftiles of 


ſpeech. (,ap.3. Sef.4. 


LIB. VIL 


& SATYRA , SERIA, or of 
the ſubtile Reaches,Cautrels, 
and impoſtures in profeſsi- 

ans. Cap.2. Seft.3.4.3. 


%* GeorGiIca ANIMI, 
che culture ofthe mind Cap. 
3.Sett.l. 


| 


LIB. VAll. - 
+ AMaANuENsls ViTz, 


or of Sparſed Occaſions. (,ap. 
2.SeR. 1.4... 


* FarerR FokTunx; the 
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Contriver of Fortune, or the 
courſe of life for advance- 
ment. Cap.z.Sett.1. 


+ ConsuL PALUDATUS; ; 


Orthe Art of enlarging the 
bounds of a Kingdome or 
State. Cap.3. Seft.1. 


%* Ipga JusTiTtz Uni1- 
VERSALIs; or the Fountains 
of Law. Cap.z.Sett.2. 
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* SoPHRON;Or of the right 
uſe of Humane Reaſon in 
matters Divine. Cap.1.S.1. 


* Irexzus, Orof thede- 


grees of Unity in the Citty 
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and that hathtaken wing. The more faults thou findeſt, the larger 
A field ispreſented wo thy humanity to praiſe in. Be indulgent in why 
cenſure, and remember that Error;whether Manualor Mental, is an inhe- 
rirance, deſcending upon us, from the /irſt of wr Race, What he {aid of men, 
may be ſaid of Books, | 
----V itits nullus fine naſcitur, optimus ille eff 
Duns minimis ur gernr, === \. _ 


= He correRion of Textual Errors (Courteous Reader) is a work of time, 


MARGINAL CORRECTIONS. 


Ag 18. for Del, Hiſt. Fior, read. Diſcors ſopra Liv. pag. 40.\for Plal. 141. 
read Prov.27.p, $1** Errores Naturz,&c. þ.82. * Vincla. Naturz, &c: 
85. * Hiſtoria [nduR. p.87, Oculus Polyph. p.199.* Sapicntia veterum. p. 
1 32.* Philoſophia prima. p. 150. * Aſtrologia viva. * Aſtrologia fana, p. 185. 
* Problemata Naturalia. p. 159. * Placita Philo. The ſtarre inthe margent 
points to the laps id to the recovery, Where thou mcetelt with Vid.Digrefl. 
Pag.146. 241 ,&c.deleatar, for the Interpreters Digreſſions are tor publifht; 
p.470,me4ad Alcoran Azonra. F; & | 
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LECTORI ACADEMICO S. 


e242 Erte Philoſophia Naturalis omninum Scientia- 
EN rum nobilifima eſt, Certiſſma ac ampliſſima, ut- 

/N SS 9 pote ſto ambitu, Complettens volumen illud mag- 
YT 2) num Y& admirandum Operum Dei ac Creatura- 
rum;corumd, varietatem, (onſtantiam ac ornatum. CATALo- 
Gus vero iſte , que Capita & ſumma Rerum (ſontinet, omnium 
qui unquam prodiere perfettiſsimus eſt, maxime ordinatus ac de- 
finitiu : ad imaginem mundi compofitus ac Rerum; nou in- 
relle&tis &) ſpeculationum, quarum nox eft ordo , numerw, 
ng, finis.CaTaLoGus revera ad menſuram univer fs & experi- 
mentorumita accommodatiy, ut naturam in natura quzrat, e- 
amd, in omnes ejus formas mutatam conſtringat , omneſq, ejus 
ſtatu comprehendat;libertatem,errores, vincula,in ſpeciebus 
ſuis,in monſtris.in mechanicis. DeniggINvex eft incompa- 
bilis, ac ſummp judicio elaboratus, Ad [ytvam & ſuppellefilem 


Hiftoriaruns'N aturalium Colligendamywullus uberior,adyfic colle- 


ftam.in locos (om. &) proprias claſſes digerendam, nullus Con- 
cinmor.ad, fic digeStamy memoriter retinendam , nullus ef fica- 
cior nnquam extitit; vel humano ingenio ac indhſtria excogi- 
zari poteſt.Interpres fic cogitavit?quodJuventuti Academicz 
ac veritatis amantibus notum fieri, iþſorum intereſſe putavit. 
Erunt fortaſsis Pedarit Senatores, qui-modernis methodis adſu- 
eti aliam ſententiam ferent, atque ferant aliam ; Sed juſtifica- 
ta eſt ſapienria a filiis ſuis. _ 
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HISTORIARUM 
PARTICY L.ARUM. 


ſecundum Capita. 


y Iftoria Conleſtium; five Aftronomica, 
? 2 ' Hiſtoriaconfigurationis Cceli & partium ejus, versus 
A Terram & partes ejus; five Coſmographica, 
T 2 Hiſtoria Cometatum, | 

"4 Hiſtoria Metcororum ignitorum. 
P. 5 Hiſtoria Fulgurum, Fluminum, Tonitruum, & Coruſ* 


cationum, 


. . % . A 
6 Hiſtoria Ventorum!, 8& Flatuum repentinorum, & Vadulationum Acris. 
7 Hiſtoria Iridum. 


8 Hiſtoria Nubium , prout {perne conſpicuntur. 
9 Hiltoria Expanſionis Coeralez , Crepuſculi, plurium Soltum, plurium Lu- 


= 


narum, Halonum , Colorum variorum Solis & Lunz; 
tatis Cceleſtium ad aſpeum, quz fit ratione Medu. 

10 Hiſtoria Pluyjarum Ordinariarum , Procelloſarum, & Prodigiofarum; eti- 
am Cataraarum(quas vocant) Ccehi, & fimilium. - | S 

11 Hiſtoria Gragndims, Nivis, Gelu, Pruinz, Nebule, Roris, & fimilium. 

12 Hiſtoria omnium aliorum Cadentium five Deſcendentiam exalto, & ſu- 
perne generatomim. 

73 Hiſtoria Sonituum in alto (fi modo fintaliqui) przter T onitrua. 

14 Hiſtoria Aeris , in Toto, ſive in Configuratione Mundi 

t 5 Hiſtoria Tempeſtatum , ſive Temperamentorum Anni , tam ſecundum 
variationes Regionum, quam ſecundum accidentia Temporutn, & perio- 
dos Annorum; Diluviorum, Fervorum, Siccitatam, & fimilium. 

15 Hiſtoria Terrx & Maris ; Figurz & Ambitas ipſorum, 8& Configumtionis 
iplorum inter {e,atq; ExporreCtionis ipſorum im latum aut anguſtum; 
Infularum'Terrzin Mari,Sinuum Maris, & Lacuun falſorum in Terra, 
Iſthmorum, Promontoriorum. 

17 Hiſtoxia Motuum (i qui fint) globi Terrz & Maris; & ex quibus Experi- 
ments illi colligi poſſint. 

18 Hiſtoria Motuum majorum 8& Perturbationum in Terri & Mari; nempe 
Terrz Motuum & Tremorum & Hiatummn, Infularum de novo enaſcen- 
tium,Infularam fucuantium, Abruptionum Terrarum per ingreflum 
Maris, Invaſionum & Illuvionum, & contra Deſertionum Maris; Erupti- 
onum ignum eterrs, Eruptionum ſubitancarum Aquarum ET erra, & (i- 
mtilium. | 

19 Hiſtoria Geographica Naturalis,, Monrium, Valliam,'Sylvarum, Planitic- 
rum; Arenarum, Paludum, Lacuum, Fluviorum, Torrentium, Fontium, 
& omnis diverſitatis ſcaturiginis ipſorum, & Emilium: miſſis Gentibus, 
Provinciis, Vrbivus, & hujuſmodi Civilibus, 

20 Hiltoria Fluxaum & Refluxunum Maris, Euriporum, V adulationum & Mo- 
ruum Maris aliorum. 


atq;  omnis Varic- 


Rrr 2 z1 


————_ RE, -— 


Catalogus Hiſtoriarnm Particularium, +. _ 


21. Hiſtoria czterorum Accidentjum Maris; Salſuginis ejus, Colorum diyer- 
on & Rupium, Montium, & Valliam ſubmarinarum, 
1MULINM, 


Sequuntar Hiſtorie Maſſarum majorum, 


an] Flammz, & Ignitorum. 

23.4 LA Hiſtoria Aeris, in fi tid, non in configuratione, 

24. Hiſtoria Aquz, in Subſtanri2, non in Configuratione, 

35. Hiſtoria Terre & diverſitatis cjus, in Subſtantia,non in Configuratione. 


Sequuntur Hiftorie Speciermm, 


26. Huw Metallorum perfeRorum, Auri, Argenti; & Minerarum, Ve- 
narum, Marcaſitari corundem: Operaria quoque in Mincris ipſorum, 

27. Hiſtoria Argenti Vivi. 

28. Hiſtoria Fofſilium; veluti Vitrioli, & Sulphuris, &c + 

29. Hiſtoria Gemmarum; valuti Adamantis, Rubini, 8c. 

30. Hiſtoria Lapidum, ut Marmorie, Lapidis Lydii, Silicis,8c: 

31. Hiſtoria Magnetis. 

32. Hiſtotia Corporum Miſcellancoram, quz nec ſane Foſſilia prorsus, nec 
Vegetabilia; ut Salium, Succini, Ambre-griſez,&c. 

33. Hiſtoria Chymica circa Mcalla & Mineralia. 

34+ HiſtoriaPlantarum, Arborum, Fruticum, Herbarum: & Partium eorum, 
Ragicum, Caulinm, Ligni , Foliorum, Florum, Fruftuum, Scminum, 
Lachrymarum,&c. 

35. Hiſtoria Chymlcacirca Vegetabilia, 

36. Hiſtoria Piſciam, & partium ac Generationts ipſorum. 

37. Hiſtoria Volatilium, & Partium ac Generationis 1pſorum. 

38. Hiſtoria Quadrupedum, & Partium ac Generations ipſorum, 

39. HiltoriaSerpentum, Vermium, Muſcarum, & czterorum InſeRorum; & 

a wm ac generationis iplorum. : 
40. Hiſtoria Chymica circa eaquz ſumuntur ab Animalibus. 


Sequuntur Hiſtories Homins. 


41. Iſtoria Figurz, & Membrorum externorum Hominis, Staturz, Com- 
pagis, Vultiis,& Lincamentorum; corumq; vatietatis ſecundum Gen- 
tes & Climata, aut alias minores Diffcrentias. | 

42. Hiſtoria Phyſioghomica ſuper ipſa. | 

43. Hiſtoria Anatomica, five Membrorum internorum Hominis; & varietatis 

ipſoruta, quatenus invenitur inips4 naturali Compage & Strucura, & 
non tantizm quoad Morbos & Accidentia przternaturalia. 

44+ Hiſtoria partium fimilarium Hominis ; ut Carnis, Oſfium, Membrana- 

rum, &c, - - : | 

45. Hiſtoria Humorum in Homine; Sanguinis, Bilis, Spermatis, &c. 

46. Hiſtoria Excrementorum; Sputi, Vrinarum , Sudorum, Sedimentorum, 

Capillorum, Pilorum, Rediviarum, Vnguium, & ſimilium, 

47. Hiſtoria Facultatum; AttraQtionis, Digeſtionis, Retentionis, Expulſionis, 
S1nguificationis, Aſſimilationis alimentorum in membra, Verſionjs San- 
2uinis & Floris cjus in Spiritum, &c, 

43 Hiſtoria Motaum Naturalium & Involuntariorum; ut Motus Cordis, Mo. 

rus 
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ſecundum (apite. ; 
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* tsPulſuumn, Sternutarionis; Morhs Pahnonam, Motfis Ere&ionis Vir- 
2x, &c. * | | 
49. Hiſtoria Motuum mixtorum ex Naturalibus & voluntatiis; veluti Refpira- 
tionis, Tuſſis, V rinationis, Sedis,&c. cs OT 
50. Hiſtoria Motuum Voluntariorum; ut Inftrumentorum ad voces wee. 
--- it MotuumOryloram, Linguz, Fauciam, Manuum, Digitorum; Deglu: 
titionis,&Cc. x ',19; | EY 
51. Hiſtoria Somni & Inſoamiorum. KA 
52, Hiltoriadiverforum Habinmun Corporis; Pingnis, Macileyti; Complexio® 
4$, -  0,4quas vecanits) ow | 
5 3- Hiſtoria Generationis HomMum. ; = 
54. Hiſtoria Conceprionis, Viviicationis, Geſtationis in ntero, Partiis,&c. 
55. Hiſtoria Alimentationis Hominis, atq; omnis Edulii & Potabilis; atq; of- 
nis Diztz; & Varictatis ipſorum ſecundim Genres ant minores diffe- 
rentias. nogot | 
56. hacia Augmentationis & Incrementi Corporis in Toto & Partibuy 
ipſius, 
57. Hiltoria Decurſgs Etatis; Infantiz, Pueritiz, Tuventuris, SeneQurtis, Lon- 


grviuch, Brevitatis Vitz,& ſimilium,ſecunddmGentes & minores dif. 
crentias, 


58. Hiſtoria Vitz & Mortis. / 4 

59. gy many Medicinalis Morborum, & Symptomatum $ Signorum corun- 
em. hs : 

60. Hiſtoria Medicinalis, Curz, & Remediorum, & Liberatiqnum 4 Morbis, 

61. Hiſtoria Medicinalis corum quz conſervant Corpus & Sanitatem. | 

62. Hiſtoria Medicinalis corumquz pertinent ad Formam & Decus Corpo- 


Alterativim. 
64. Hiſtoria Pharmaco- polaris. 
65. Milineta Chnindda” . > 
66. Hiſtoria Chymica circa Medicinas. 
67. Hiſtoria Viſas 8vidbitiuon, five Oprica. 
68. Hiſtoria Pi&turz, Sculptoria, Plaſtica,&c, 
69. Hiſtoria Audits & Sonorum. 
70, Hiſtoria Muſica. 
74- HiſtoriaOlaftis, & Odorum. 
72, Hiſtoria Gulths & Saporama. 
73 Hiſtoria Taftds, &<jusObjeRoram. 
74. Hiſtoria Vencris,utſpeciei Taftits. | 
735- Hiſtoria Dolorum corporeorum, nt ſpeciei Taftfis. 
76. Hiſtoria Voluptatis & Doloris in genere. 
77. Hiſtoria Aﬀe&uum; ut Irz; Amoris, Verecundiz, &c. oh ac _ 
283, Hiſtoria- Facultarum Intellefualium; Cogitativz, Phantaſiz, Diſcuritis, 


| T18, $6C, * ; | : 
63. Hiſtoria Medicinalis eorumquz corpusalterant, & pertinent ad Regimen 


Memoriz &c. 4h 
79. Hiſtoria Divinationiim Naturalium. nd 
80, Hiſtoria Nignotiorium, five Dſacrifium occultarum Naturalium. 
21. Hiſtoria Coquinariaz & Artium ſubſervientium, veluti Macellania, Avi- 
aria &c. Do: E 
$2. Hiſtoria Piſtoria, & Pajiificiorum; & Artium ſubſervientium, ut Molendi- 
natid, &c. - | 


83. Hiſtoria Vinaria. 
84, Hiſtoria Cellaria, & divetforum generum Potiis, f 
| 9 


- 
” _— * 


Catalogus Hiſtoriarum Particularium, 


$5 -.rlaſtoria Bellarjorum & ConfeQuraram. 
86. Hiſtoria Mellis. 
. Hiſtoria Sacchati.-- 
yrs rr A 
9-Hliſtoria Balncatoria, 6 nguentaria. 
. Hiſtoria Miſcellanea circacyram corporis; Tonſorum, GY &c, 
91 . Hiſtoria Auri-fabrilis, & Artium ſubſervientum. "a 
92. Hiſtoria Lanificiorum, & Artium ſubſervientium. ; 
94 Hiltoria Opibciorum 2 Serico & Bombyce, & Artium wbſereicatam, | 
94, Hiſtoria Opificiorum ex Lino, me Mgt ;Sctis, CaliivFilacey; & 
Artium ſabſervientium. 
95 Hiltoria, Plumjficioram. DC p 
96, Hiſtoria Textoria, & Artium ſubſi ervientiunk; | 
97. Hiſtoria TinRoria, 
$$, Hiſtoria Coriaria, Alutaria; & Artium ſublcrvientium. 
99+ Hiſtoria Culeitraria & Plumaria. | 
too. Hiſtoria Ferri-Fabrilis. | | 
1 01, Hiftoria Latomiz five Lapicidarum. | e 
102, Hiſtoria Lateraria, & T egularia. 
103, Hiſtoria Figularis. 
104, Hiſtoria Czmentaria, & Cruſtaria. 
105. Hiſtoria Ligni-fabrilis, 
106, Hiſtoria Plumbaria. 
107, Hiſtoria Vitri & omniam Vitreorum, & V itriarfa, 
108, Hiſtoria Architecture in genere. 
109, Hiſtoria Plauftraria, Rhedaria, Leicaria, &c. 
119. Hiſtoria Typographica, Iibraria, Scriptoria, Sigillatoria; Atramenti, Cas 


11, Miſtoria 
112, Hiſtoria Viminaria. 
3 13. Hiſtoria Storearia, & Opificiorum ex Stramine, Scirpis, & ſimilibas. 
114. Hiſtoria Lotricaria, Scoparia, &c. 
I - 5, Hiſtoria Agriculturz, Paſcuariz, Cults Sylvarum, &c, 
116. Hiſtoria Hortulana, 
117. Hiſtoria Piſcatoria. 
1:8, Hiſtoria Venationis & Aucupil. 
I 1 9, Hiſtoria Rei Bellicz, & Artium ſubſervientium; ut armamentaria, Arcua- 
ria, Sagittaria, Sclopetaria, Tormentaria, Baliſtaria, Machinaria,&c. 
1:0, Hiſtoria Rei Nauticz, & Practicarum, & Artium ſubſcrvientium. 
I 21, Hiſtoria Athletica, & omnis generis Exercitationum Hominis, 
122, Hiſtoria Rei Equeſtris. 
123. Hiſtoria Ludorum omnis generis. 
124, Hiſtoria Praflighganien & Circulatoram, 
125. Hiſtoria Miſcellanea diyerſarum Materiarum Artificialiumzur Eſralee; 
Porceltanz, complhirium Czmentorum, &c. 
126. Hiſtoria Salium. 
127. Hiſtoria Miſccllancadiverfarum Machinarum, & Motuum. 


128, "__ Mifce] anca Experimentorum Vulgarium, quz non coalueruntin 
rein. 


Etian Mathematitarum purarum Hifterie conſcribende ſunt, lictt ſint 


139. Hiſtoria naturarum & poteſtatum Numerotum, 


——————— 


Papyrh Membranz,&c. 


potins Obſervationes quam Experiments, 


| | 7 ſecundins Capita. 


+» 


—— > Wy ALERT, ot” eo. 


x 30, Hiſtoria naturarum & potcſtatum Figurarum, 


N On abs re fuerit admonere, quod, cum neceſſe fit multaex Experiments ſub 
- duobus T itulis vel pluribus cadere, (veluts Hiſtoria Plantarum, & Hiſtoria 
Artis Hortulanz 1malta babebant fers communia) commodior fit uinquifitio per 
Artes, Diſpoſitio vero per Corpora, Parim enith nobu care eff de eArtibu ipfht 
Mechanics, ſed tantiem de its qua affernnt ad inftruendam Philoſophi- 
am. Verim bac + re nata melits regentary, 
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T ypograpbus Lebtari, 


MV aut alceri Pagina vacante indamnum Bibliopo- 

Iz, ad implendam arcolam inanem, Nobilifl. 4 

thoris Ligteras,ſuo Collegio miſlas ac propria manu 

munitas, ſubjungere viſum eſt. Qued vivit Chartula hzc 

peritura, id noftrum munus eſt; Tuum Leor, fi vigeat, 

| Succin&a pagina eſt, {ed ſolida: &excellentium yirorums 
Fg etiam Reliquiz conſervandz. Pale. 
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Vice-Comes SANCTI ALBANI. 


PERCELEBRI COLLEGIO SANCT A 
ET INDIVIDY A TRINITATIS 
JN CANTABRIGIHA S$, 


BP Ex omnes carums progreſſus initits ſus de- 


VS bentur : Ita cum initia Scientiardhh : 
"® Fontibus veſtris bavſertm, incrementa ip- . 
ſarum vobis rependendg exiſtimavi. Spero itidem fo- 
re,ut hecnoſtra apud vos tanquamin Solo nativo Fe- 
liciis ſuccreſcant. Quamobrem &9* vos hortor, ut ſal- 
va animi modeſtia, &9* erga veteres reverentia , ipft 
quoq; Scientiarum Augmentis non defitis: verum 
ut poſt volumina ſacra verbi Dei Fo Seripturarum, 
ſecundo loco volumen illud ma num operim Det 
(reaturarum, ftrenue, ex pre omnibus libris, qui pro 
. Commentariis tantim haberi debeut , evolyatis « 
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